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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART.  1. — Observations  on  the  pathology^  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  Duodenum.  By  Samuel  Salisbury,  Jr.^  M. 
D.,  of  Avon  Springs. 

^0.  1.  Pathology. — The  frequent  opportunities  of  investigating, 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  which  have  been  afforded  me, 
among  the  numerous  visitors  of  the  Sulphurous  Springs  in  this 
neighborhood,  have  led  me  to  regard  with  particular  interest,  the 
disorders  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  From  a  minul6 
inquiry  into  the  early  history  and  pathognomic  symytoms  of  many 
different  cases,  I  have  formed-  the  conclusion,  perhaps  erroneous^ 
that  one-third  of  those  viewed  and  treated  by  their  physicians  as 
diseases  of  the  Liver,  have  been  in  reality  either  functional  or 
organic  diseases  of  the  Duodenum.  Broussais  long  since  advanced 
the  opinion,  in  which  Andral  has  rather  concurred,  that  in  most 
cases  of  inflamation  of  the  Liver,  there  has  been  previous  Duoden- 
itis. Very  recently  Dr.  Corrigan  of  Dublin  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians  to  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  what  hds 
of  late  years  been  termed  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver,  a  disease  whicih  i 
consists  in  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  forms 
Glisson's  capsule;  these  he  considers  ''as  nothing  more  than  (fai9 
signs  of  Duodenitis.    It  is  manifest  however,  that  both  Broussais 

and  Andral  looked  upon  this  intestine  as  less  liable  to  inflammatioii 

1  No.  1.— Vol.  3. 
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than  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube  ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed 
that  they  intend  to  include  both  functional  and  organic  affections 
of  the  Duodenum  under  the  appellation  Duodenitis.  The  ''  cholic 
fits,"  or  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  right  epigastrium,  which  Dr. 
Carrigan  describes,  are  symptomatic  of  functional  as  well  as  struct- 
ural disease,  and  may  proceed  from  irritation  of  the  organic  nerves 
^y  the  passage  of  the  ingesta.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  be 
infers  the  gastric  origin  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  from  the  fact  that 
he  found  this  disease  curable  by  the  same  remedial  measures  which 
are  successful  in  removing  ^'certain  functional  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs."  There  is  then  reason  to  infer,  from  thejobserva- 
tions  of  these  distinguished  pathologists  ;  not  that  inflammation  or 
structural  lesion  of  the  Duodenum  is  a  frequent  occurrence  ;  but 
that  irritation  of  its  organic  nerves,  and  an  altered  condition  of  tlie 
circulation,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation  ;  in  fact,  what  is  called 
by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  bilious  dyspepsia^  and  by  Dr.  Todd,  duodenal 
dyspepsia,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  precedes  organic 
disease  of  the  Liver. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  organic,  or,  as  they  have  been  some- 
times called,  the  ganglionic  nerves,  possess  properties  which 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  thte 
has  been  proved  by  reqent  ei^periments  in  regard  to  some  of  them, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  distinctive  property  of  the  former,  k 
irritability.  The  first  action  of  operative  agents  in  the  production 
of  disease,  such  as  heat,  cold,  infectious  or  poisonous  matter,  indi- 
gestable  food,  &c.,  inust  be,  either  upon  the  capillary  vessels  or 
nerves  of  the  surface  of  the  body  or  upon  those  of  the  n\ncous 
lining  of  those  cavities  which  open  externally,  such  as  the  lungs, 
alimentary  canal,  &c.  The  first  efiects  of  these  agents  must  be  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  nerves,  or  contrac- 
tility of  the  vessels,  of  the  parts  on  which  they  act.  The  Duode- 
AQin  is  supplied  wiA  branches  of  the  same  nerves  as  the  stomach, 
fiver,  gall-bladder,  and  pancreas.  The  same  mucous  membrane  is 
continued  from  the  stomach  to  the  Duodenum  ;  thence  through  the 
ductns  communis  to  the  Kver  and  gall-bladder,  and  from  the  Duode- 
nam  to  the  pancreas.  From  these  considerations  it  cannot  be  very 
tifficalt  to  conceive,  that  an  increase  of  the  irritability  of  the  nerves, 
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or  of  the  contractility  of  the  vessels,  of  this  viscusiDay  occur  again 
9o4  agaiOf  from  the  frequent  reception  of  irritive  ingesta,  or  other 
oaoses,  and  be  propagated  to  its  congeners,  inducing  irritation,  inflam- 
mation, and  even  structural  changes,  in  them,  and  yet  no  inflamma- 
tion, or  organic  lesion,  of  this  intestine  take  place.  No  matter  wheth- 
er this  effect  be  thought  to  be  produced  immediately  upon  the  nerves 
or  vessels  of  the  Duodenum,  or  by  imbibition  into  the  circulating  cur- 
rent, it  is  in  either  sense  irritation,  and  is  not  necessarily  succeeded  by 
inflannmation.     "  Ribes  suggested,"  says  Dr.  William  Thompson,* 
(and  Andral  seems  to  have  agreed  in  the  opinion,)  that  inflamma- 
tion commencing  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  propagate  itself  to  the 
liver,  not  only  along  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  along  the  veins. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  inflammation  of  the  Duodenum,  with- 
out extending  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  ductus,  communis,  may 
obstruct  the  flow  of  bile,  so  as  to  occasion  in  the  first  place  jaundice, 
aii4  eventually  organic  disease  of  the  liver."    Without  calling  in 
question,  but  rather  coinciding  with  this  opinion,  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  same  effects  may  be  produced  upon  the  liver  by 
funqtional  disease  of  the  Duodenum  or  Duodenal  irritation.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  imagine  a  patch  of  inflammation  in  the  Duode- 
num, in  every  case,   as    the  records  of  post-mortem  examinations 
bave  clearly  shown  no  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  being  found, 
90  frequently  in  sound  condition.    Mr.  John  Bell  observes  in  his 
work  on  Anatomy,  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  respec^ 
table  old  physicians,  those  whose  knowledge  of  diseases  has  beeQ 
4rawn  from  an  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  from  the  frequent 
inspection  of  dead  bodies,  and  the  observation  of  the  symptpmy 
during  life,  that  'the  study  of  diseases  connected  with  the  Duode- 
num, is  the  most  important  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
medical  inquirer.!    It  is  certainly  important  to  look  to  the  earliest 
rational  and  physical  signs  of  disorder  in  this  viscus,  as  a  know- 
ledge of  these  may  be  considered  a  key  to  the  diseases  of  the  viscera 
with  which  it  is  immediately  connected. 

The  anatomical  position  of  the  Duodenum,  the  part  which  it 
iuhserves  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  its  organization,  support 

•    *  Tweedie'i  Library  of  Praotical  Medicipe,  Diseases  of  the  biliarjr  organs,  ToI4.piM8. 
I  Befi*«  Anatomy,  vol.  4.  p.  70.,  ISOi. 
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the  opinion  that  It  is  very  hable  to  functional  diseases  or  irritation, 
but  that  inflammation,  or  alterations  of  structure,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. It  is  proper  to  explain  here  that  when  we  speak  of  irrita- 
tion we  mean  a  mere  alteration  of  the  action  of  the  nerves  or 
bloodvessels  of  a  part,  without  change  of  tissue.  Tickle  the 
throat  with  a  feather,  and  irritation  of  the  part,  and  of  the  stomach, 
is  produced  ;  but  were  we  to  call  this  inflammation,  then  every 
abnormal  action  is  inflammation,  and  the  generally  acknowledged 
distinction  between  functional  and  organic  disease  cannot  exist. 

The  Duodenum  occupies  a  position  among  the  viscera  which 
would  seem  to  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  disease.  It  is  a  cen- 
tral organ  which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  stomach, 
liver,  gall-bladder  and  pancreas.  In  its  course  it  describes  nearly 
a  whole  circle.  Beginning  at  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
it  passes  backwards,  and  to  the  right  side,  touching  the  gall-bladder. 
It  there  crosses  and  re-crosses  the  spine,  enclosing  one  end  of  the 
pancreas  in  the  concavity  of  its  curve.  It  is  the  receptacle  of  the 
chyme  from  the  stomach  and  the  secretion  of  the  liver  and  pancreas. 
In  this  intestine  principally  it  is  thought  such  a  change  must  be 
effected  in  the  chyme,  sometimes  imperfectly  formed,  as  to  convert 
it  into  the  mild  and  unirritating  substance  which  we  denominate 
chyle.  Irritate  the  extremity  of  the  common  duct  which  opens 
into  the  Duodenum  and  it  is  felt  by  the  stomach,  liver  and  pancreas 
through  their  whole  extent,  and  the  proper  elaboration  of  chyle  is 
prevented.  As  a  secondary  eflTect  of  siich  irritation  deficient 
nutrition  must  necessarily  result.  In  order  to  prevent  such  exigen- 
cies we  find  in  this  intestine  a  peculiar  organization,  giving  it,  as 
we  believe  an  extraordinary  power  resisting  and  throwing  off  the 
impressions  of  deleterious  agents. 

I.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  susceptable  of  great  distension. 
Post-mortem  dissections  have  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  it  is  some- 
times distended  and  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  as  to  equal  the  stom- 
ach in  size.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  its  several 
coats  possessed  of  great  strength  and  elasticity. 

II.  The  mucous  coat  is  thicker  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tube,  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  this  intestine. 
The  villi  with  which  this  coat  is  covered  are  very  numerous. 
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These  villi,  according  to  the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  (Toodsir, 
become  turgid  and  erect  every  time  that  chyme  passes  into  the 
intestine,  and  the  epithelium  covering  them,  is  cast  off,  so  that  the 
chyme  can  come  in  immediate  contact  T^ith  their  exposed  surface. 
They  are  furnished  with  numerous  cells,  formed  from  the  epithelia 
lining  them,  which,  when  they  have  drawn  into  their  interior 
certain  suitable  materials  from  the  chyme,  burst  and  discharge  their 
contents  into  one  or  two  lacteals  with  which  the  villi  are  immedi- 
ately connected.  When  this  absorption  is  not  going  on,  the  epithe- 
lia covering  the  villi  protect  their  surface  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  constantly  coming  into  the  intestine  from  the  ductus  communis."*^ 

III.  The  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue,  which  was  called  by. ancient 
anatomists,  the  nervous  coat,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 
Embedded  in  its  substance  are  the  mucous  follicles  or  glands  pf 
Brunner,  which  are  more  numerous  and  much  larger  in  the  Duode- 
num than  in  any  other  portion  oi  the  intestinal  tube,  being  twelve 
times  larger  than  those  of  the  stomach,  and  so  prominent  as  to  give 
the  lining  membrane  a  granulated  appearance.  The  office  of  these 
glands  is  supposed  to  be,  the  secretion  of  a  fluid  to  lubricate  the 
inner  surface  of  the  intestine  and  perhaps  the  elaboration  of  a 
distinct  product.  Both  in  acute  and  chronic  Duodenitis,  these 
glands  are  found  to  be  turgescent  and  hypertrophied. 

IV.  The  muscular  coat  too,  is  thick,  the  circular  fibres  being 
particularly  strong.  Dr.  Macintosh  in  nis  Principles  of  Pathology 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  acute  inflammation  ever  primarily  effects 
this  coat  of  the  bowels ;  but  rather  extends  itself  to  it  from  the 

Inucous  or  serous  coats.  In  inflammations  of  the  mucous  coat  he 
observes,  there  is  generally  diarrhcca  ;  but  when  the  muscular  tunic 
is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  there  is  obstinate  constipation.  To 
apply  this  remark  to  disease  of  the  Duodenum,  the  occurrence  of 
diarrhoea  is  very  unfrequent,  and  it  is  almost  always  attended  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  constipation.  A  reasonable  inference  from 
this  fact  is,  that  the  muscular  tissue  is  the  usual  seat  of  chronic  inflam- 
matory action,  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissues  being  protected 
by  their  extraordinary  thickness,  and  the  great  number  and  size  of 
their  villi  and  glands. 

^Anatomical  and  Patbologicil  Observation^,  by  J  ihn  &H.  D.  Goodiiir.  iStG. 
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'*The  rdtitive  ffeqdency  of  adute  inflammation  is  riiuchgreitet," 
rfays  Dr.  Gross  in  his  Patholpgical  Anatomy,  "  in  some  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal  than  in  others.  The  lower  half  of  the  ileum,  the 
stomach,  and  the  commencement  of  the  colon,  are  without  doUbt 
most  commonly  engaged,  either  alone,  or  conjointly."  It  has  been 
toggested  by  the  same  writer  that  the  Congestive  Fever  of  the 
Southern  States  may  be  caused  by  acute  inflammation  of  DuodC'^ 
num,  being  propagated  from  this  intestine  to  the  liver  and  gall-blad- 
der ;  but  post-mortem  inspection  which  often  reveals  traces  of 
inflammation  in  collatitious  viscera  sustains  the  position  abbve  taken, 
by  showing  that  the  stomach  and  liver  mdy  be  both  together  in  a  state 
of  inflammation  and  yet  the  Duodenum  experience  merely  irritation 
or  functional  disease.  Very  recently  an  epidemic  disease  is  said 
to  have  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  Northern  States  (see  the 
March  number  of  this  Journal,)  the  symptoms  of  which  are  those 
indicative  of  disease  of  the  Duodenum.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  have  been  no  post-mortem  examinations  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disease  was  functional  or  organic,  so  far  as  this  viscud  was 
iihplicated.  We  are  not  informed  whether  in  any  instance  the 
disease  proceeded  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Avon,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ART.  2.  Case  of  Empyema  with  successful  operation.     By  B.  H. 

CoLEGRovE,  M,  D.,  of  Sardinia,  Erie  Co. 

Dr.  Flint  : — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  the 
following  report  of  a  case  of  Empyema,  which  I  extract  from  my 
Note-Book. 

May  18. — 1  was  called  to  visit  a  little  daughter  of  Ichabod  French,; 
I'n  the  town  of  Boston,  aged  7  years.  She  had  acute  pneumonia, 
two  months  before,  and  the  physician  who  had  her  in  charge, 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  bleed  her,  or  administer  eflicient 
antiphlogistic  medicines  as  he  wished  to  do,  owing  to  her  own 
perverseness,  and  the  lack  of  parental  authority.  So  the  case  took 
its  own  course,  in  no  manner  checked  or  modified  by  medicine  or 
medical  treatment. 
,  She  had  been  expected  to  die  for  a  number  of  weeks,  but  as  she 
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still  liqgered»  I  was  requested  to  see  ber.  I  called  oa  my  4»uch 
esteemed  friend  Dr.  C.  Emmons,  en  r&uU,  and  he  accompaniei 
me.  We  found  the  patient  emaciated  to  a  skeleton,  barrassed  with 
a  most  distressing  dyspnoea,  with  intervals  of  a  short,  dry,  almost 
brassy  cough.  The  chin  was  drawn  down  to  the  right  clavicle, 
and  her  respiration  was  like  the  panting  of  a  young  rabbit.  The 
right  hypochondrium  much  enlarged,  the  ribs  enclosing  it,  elevated 
and  separated  more  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The  whole  right 
half  of  the  chest  dull  on  percussion,  and  auscultation  gave  no 
respiratory  murmur.  No  discoloration  of  the  integuments  at  any 
point,  and  no  oedema.  Respiration  apparently  performed  by  the 
abdominal  muscles.  Tongue  clean,  pulse  150,  and  feeble,  articula- 
ticm  difficult,  bowels  regular,  ni^t  sweats  profuse. 

Having  a  strong  conviction  that  a  large  quantity  of  pus  was 
deposited  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest,  with  the  concunrenoe  of 
my  medical  advisers,  which  was  readily  obtained,  I  operated.  A 
point  was  selected  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  four  inches  fron 
their  sternal  extremities,  and  by  an  incision,  an  inch  in  extent,  the 
costal  pleura  through  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  instantiy  mat* 
ter  rushed  out,  and  air  rushed  in  and  out,  at  each  insfNiration  and 
expiration.  I  caught  in  a  vessel  two  quarts,  and  closed  the  orifice 
with  a  large  pledget  'of  lint,  and  several  turns  of  a  bandage  round 
the  chest,  with  directions  that  it  be  removed  once  in  24  hours,  the 
patient  to  be  turned  with  the  orifice  in  the  most  depending  position^ 
and  in  this  way  the  matter  drawn. 

The  relief  was^  astonishing  and  instantaneous.  The  counter* 
nance  which  before  the  operation  was  ghastly  and  leaden,  now 
assumed  an  aspect  of  comfort,  die  breathing  was  easy,  and  we 
left  the  little  patient  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Through  the  opening  made  in  the  chest  in^this  case,  I  at  the  time, 
introduced  a  probe  of  the  ordinary  length,  say  six  inches,  and  the 
enormous  cavity  previously  occupied  by  the  matter,  received  its 
entire  length. 

The  patient  entirely  recovered,  and  now  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
years,  is  residing  in  this  town,  is  married  and  the  mother  of  a 
healthy  child. 
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Within  the  last  five  years  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
examining  the  thorax  of  this  patient.  The  right  hypochondrium 
is  very  much  diminished  in  size,  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
greatly  shortened,  and  the  general  contour  of  that  region  much 
distorted.  It  gives  no  resonance  on  percussion  or  auscultation, 
the  heart  pulsates  to  the  right  of  the  sterno-spinal  diameter,  the 
right  arm  is  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  left. 


ART.  3.  Lecturer  on  subjects  connected  with  Climeal  Medicine ; 
comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D,, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Physician  extraordi" 
nary  to  the  Q^een  Sfc.  Philadelphia  Ed.  Barrington,  and  Geo. 
D.  Haswell.  1847.     8vo.  pp.  365. 

We  have  already  made  this  work'  the  subject  of  a  brief  notice, 
[see  No.  XI,  Vol.  II,  April,]  at  that  time  we  had  not  bestowed 
upon  it  careful  study*  The  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  practi- 
cal observer  and  teacher,  together  with  the  prepossessions  derived 
ttottk  a  cursory  examination  of  the  volume  made  lis  desirous  to 
avail  ourselves  of  our  earliest  moments  of  leisure,  to  give  it  an 
attentive  and  thorough  perusal.  Our  expectations  have  not  been 
disappointed,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  presenting  as  it  does,  the  leading  facts  pertaining 
to  the  diagnosis  of  cardie  diseases  with  admirable  perspicuity  and 
^  abounding  in  valuable  observations  which  are  often  of  wider  appli- 
cability, than  to  the  particular  affections  of  which  it  specially  treats. 
The  work,  as  its  tittle  denotes,  consists  of  lectures,  which  were 
delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  several  years  previously 
to  their  present  publication.  The  colloquial  style,  in  which  one 
instruction  is  most  agreeably  and  effectively  communicated,  is 
preserved — a  quality  which  will  render  it  more  attractive  to  the 
reader,  although,  being  necessarily  more  discursive  than  a  syste* 
matic  treatise,  it  is  somewhat  less  conveinent  for  after  reference 
to  particular  topics.  The  work  bears  internal  evidence  of  can- 
dour and  sincerity,  and  of  a  desire  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whcrfe  truth, 
and  nQthing  but  the  truth.  These  are  recommendations  which  it  is 
the  more  important  to  refer  to,  in  as  much  as  it  is  unfortunately 
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to  be  confessed,  that  th^y  are  not  of  universal  application  to  the 
works  of  Medical  Teachers.  The  various  departments  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  afibrd  such  a  field  for  the  self-deceptions  of  exces- 
sive enthusiasmy  and  so  many  temptations  to  egotistical  assumptions, 
that  we  are  forced  to  inquire,  before  receiving  with  confidence 
what  purports  to  be  the  fruits  of  individual  investigation  and  expe- 
rience, whether  their  value  be  not  inpaired  by  a  deficiency  of  good 
sense,  or  loo  little  of  that  perfect  uprightness  of  mind  which 
regards  tnith  as  the  paramount  object  in  scientific  researches. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  readers  of  Dr.  Latham's  lectures,  will 
concur  with  us  in  the  conviction,  that  they  display,  not  only  exten- 
sive opportunities  for  observation  diligently  improved,  and  an 
accamen  above  the  common  order  ;  but,  what  is  as  much,  if  not 
greater  praise,  that  they  evince  a  degree  of  prudence,  judgment, 
and  honesty  of  intention  which  are  essential  to  render  instruction 
reliable  and  useful. 

With  such  views  of  the  work  it  is  but  due  to  it,  and  to  our 
reader,  to  present  some  of  the  more  important  practical  precepts 
which  it  contains  ;  and  we  purpose  in  this  and  a  preceeding  number, 
to  devote  to  an  analytical  review,  as  much  space  as  is  consistent 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  other  matter,  submitting,  in  connection 
with  the  different  topics  which  it  involves,  such  comments  as  may 
suggest  themselves. 

We  are  led  to  review  the  work,  also,  not  alone  from  its  intrinsic 
merits,  but  from  the  claims  of  the  subject,  which,  we  fear,  are  by 
no  means  fully  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  Practioners  in  our 
country.  The  diseases  of  the  heart  are  too  often  regarded  as  of 
but  little  account  to  the  general  practitioner.  He  looks  upon  them 
as  constituting  a  melancholy  class  of  lesions,  of  which  but  little 
precise  knowledge  can  be  acquired,  anterior  to  autopsical  examina- 
tions ;  and  what  little  is  attainable  prior  to  the  death  of  the  patient, 
in  the  way  of  diagnosis,  is  deemed  of  small  practical  importance. 
The  study  appears  to  him,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  pursued 
except  as  a  specialty,  and  he  therefore  is  reluctant  to  enter  upon  it. 
This  impression  is  as  erroneous,  and  unjust  to  the  subject,  as  it  is 
prevalent.  The  application  of  physical  exploration  to  cordial  affec* 
tions,   aided  by  modem  researches  which  have  elucidated  the 
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correct  physiology  of  tho  hearf  s  at^ioO)  has  given  to  their  diagaosoi 
eiren  greater  simplicity  and  precision,  than  belong  to  the  study  of 
pulmonary  diseases ;  in  fact,  the  principles  involved  in  the  diffsirea* 
tial  diagnoi»8  of  the  different  forms  and  localities  of  oi^anic  lesions 
of  the  heart,  are,  in  the  main  as  readily  apprehended,  as  they  are 
easy  and  satisfactory  in  the  application.  There  are  no  diffictilties 
in  the  pursuit  which  should  repel  the  student,  or  practioner,  from 
engaging  in  it  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability,  to  secwe, 
by  his  own  exertion,  aided  by  books  alone,  if  oral  instructions  are 
not  available,  most  of  its  practical  advantages. 

The  important  relation,  too,  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  are 
worthy  greater  than  are  generally  supposed.  The  cases  in  which 
death  follows  directly  from  lesions  of  this  organ  are  few,  in 
comparison  with  those  in  which  this  event  is  traceable  to  the  same 
source  through  indirect  influences.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  Ihait 
a  host  of  secondarv  diseases  are  attributable  to  aflfections  of  the 
heart  often  when  the  tatter  are  not  prominent,  being  of  coiirse 
overboked  by  those  who  do  not  take  into  account  the  connections 
existing  between  them  and  l^e  disorders,  which,  from  their  prom- 
inence, arrest  and  limit  the  attention.  But  of  this,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  ail*important  subjects,  we  may  perhaps 
take  occasion  to  oiler  farther  remarks,  as  we  pass  in  review  the 
topics  treated  of  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  four  lectures  of  Dr.  Latham's  work,  are  occupied  5^ith 
an  exposition  of  the  natural  sounds,  impulses  and  resonances  of 
the  heart ;  the  deviations  from  healthy  sounds  or  murmurs,  and  the 
principles  of  auscultation  as  applied  to  this  organ.  The  facts 
and  rules  enunciated  in  these  lectures  are  those,  in  the  main,  which 
are  more  comprehensively  and  elaborately  treated  of  in  the  incom- 
parabie  work  of  Hope.  We.  cannot  supply  an  epitome  of  them 
but  must  coiitent  ourselves  with  advising  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  this  departn^nt  of  diagnosisy 
to  consult  the  latter  work,  as  well  as  that  under  present  notice. 
As  regards  the  adventitious  and  modified  sounds  or  murmurs,  they 
are  all  either  produced  from  causes  existmg  within  the  cavities  of 
the  organ  by  xtbe  current  of  the  blood  thixMigh  the  orifices;  or,  on 
the  other  hand  externally,  by  friction  of  the  outer  surface  of 
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heart  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  pericardium,  one  or  IxyHi 
surfaces  being  altered  by  disea^,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  orgta 
no  longer  ta^es  place  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  Dn  L.  distinguishes 
these,  two  classes  of  murmurs  by  the  titles  of  Endo-cardial,  applied 
to  the  former;  and  Ex(xardial,  to  the  latter.  These  new  tenns 
are  well  enough,  yet  there  was  not  much  occasion  for  them.  The 
Endo-cardial  murmurs  are  but  varities  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  bellows  murmur,  and  the  exo^cardial  are  the  attrition  mur- 
murs. The  bellows  murmur,  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  discoverable,  is  t#  be  regarded  as  unequivocal 
evidence  of  valvular  disease.  The  exceptional  instances  are  those 
in  which  it  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  diminished  and  impoverished 
blood  in  ancemia.  These  cases  are  generally  discriminated  without 
difficulty.  They  are  marked  by  the  various  and  distinctive  evi- 
dences of  tile  ancemia  state,  and  the  murmur  is  less  constant,  and 
invariably  of  a  soft  character,  never  presenting  any  of  the  various 
degrees  of  roughness  which  have  been  named  by  diflbrent  writers, 
sawing,  rasping,  filing,  dec,  after  the  analogies  which  these 
terms  express.  These  varieties,  it  may  be  observed,  which,  at 
first,  seem  to  puzzle  the  begintier,  possess  no  irpecial  significatrcV 
except  as  denoting  the  mere  fact  of  valvular  disease.  They  give 
little  or  no  information  as  respects  the  location  or  the  character  of 
the  lesions. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  not  unimportant  point  in  diagnosis  to 
determine  the  particular  orifice  or  orifices  in  which  the  belbws 
murmur  is  produced  in  particular  cases  ;  on  this  point  it  is  well 
known  to  those  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hope,  that  a  few, 
simple  practical  principles  are  therein  laid  down,  which,  Dr.  H. 
states,  may  be  relied  upon  with  almost  certain  confidence.  To 
illustrate  the  facility  of  their  application,  the  autlior  declares,  that 
after  explaining  these  principles  to  Several  pupils,  by  means  6{ 
diagrams,  devoting  to  it  only  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  introducing 
them  to  several  patients  with  well  marked  diflierent  forms  of 
valvular  diseases,  they  were  able  to  diagnosticate  with  correctness, 
for  the  most  part,  although  they  were  previously,  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  auscultation  as  applied  to  cardiac  diseases !  These 
urinciples  involve  the  relations  of  the  murmurs  to  the  naturstl 
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sounds  of  the  heart,  considered  in  connection  with  the  causes  which 
produce  these  sounds  ;  the  locality,  at  which  the  murmurs  present 
a  percussion  of  intensity^  and  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
most  readily  transmitted  ;  the  timbre  or  pitch  of  tone,  which  is 
ingeniously  represented  by  whispered  words  and  letters,  &c.  To 
explain  these  points  in  this  connection  would  be  to  elucidate  the 
whole  subject,  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  da  We 
must  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Hope,  as  well  as 
to  that  before  us.  We  would  only  say  to  the  novitiate,  do  not 
imagine  that  the  bellows  murmur  is  a  sign,  which  it  is  a  formidable 
undertaking  to  attempt  to  grasp  by  the  sense  of  audition;  first, 
learn  to  disconnect  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart — to  appreciate  the 
tic^tac  ;  and  the  first  case  which  presents  itself  in  which  the  bellows 
murmur  exists,  you  will  be  sure  to  recognize  it,  and  if  you  will 
adopt  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart  in  aged 
persons,  whether  they  have  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  or  not,  you 
will  not  wait  long  before  you  will  meet  with  sufiiciently  palpable 
illustrations. 

With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  locating  the  valvular  lesion 
from .  the  several  circumstances  mentioned,  Dr.  Latham  does  not 
speak  quite  so  confidently  as  Dr.  Hope.  He  asks  ''  are  these  facts 
true,  and  stable,  and  general  enough,  to  hold  the  place  of  princi- 
ples 1  and  if  they  be,  will  they  bear  to  be  taken,  always,  and  with- 
out reserve,  as  the  sure  exponents  of  endo-cardial  murmurs,  so  as 
to  fix  the  valve  or  orifice  from  which  they  proceed  1"  He  answers, 
''  I  dare  not  affirm  so  much,  1  do  indeed  still  make  use  of  them  as 
principles,. but  I  am  less  peremptory  about  the  certainty  of  their 
application  I  than  was  a  year  or  two  ago;  often  the  event  has  been 
just  as  they  wpuld  indicate,  but  occasionally,  it  has  been  contra- 
riwise ;  and  the  exceptions  1  have  not  always  been  able  to  explain, 
without  prejudice  to  the  assumed  principles."  He  adds.  "  But  we 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  abandon  such  general  facts  ^s  these, 
which  have  often  led  us  rights  because  they  have  sometimes  seemed 
to  lead  us  wrong.  We  should  rather  suspect  the  occasional  inter- 
ference of  counteracting  circumstances,  which  we  do  not  yet  under- 
stand." The  last  clause  of  the  quotation  e]q)resses,  probably,  the 
true  aspect,  in  which  cases  of  an  apparently  exceptional  character 
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should  be  regarded.  The  fact  equally  obtains  in  the  application  of 
principles  of  physical  diagnosis  to  pulmonary  diseases,  and  with 
respect  to  similar  liabilities  to  error  in  the  latter  case,  the  same 
philosophy,  holds  good.  In  neither  instance  are  we  to  undervalue 
or  neglect  means  w^hich  almost  always  are  capable  of  affording 
certain  and  valuable  information,  because,  in  a  few  cases,  owing  to 
causes  which  our  knowledge  does  not,  as  yet  enable  us  fully  to 
comprehend,  the  inferences  which  we  draw  from  the  use  of  those 
means  of  information  prove  to  be  erroneous.  Yet  this  is  not 
unfrequently  advanced  as  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  validity 
and  usefulness  of  physical  diagnosis.  Admit  it  to  be  a  logical  argu- 
ment, and  apply  it  to  diagnosis  from  rational  or  vil^l  symptoms,  and 
where  would  it  lead  us  ?  Is  there  a  single  symptom  of  group  of 
symptoms  of  the  latter  class,  which  could  bear  a  test  so  rigid  as 
this.  If  it  be  insisted  that  in  order  for  diagnostic  signs  to  be  worthy 
of  any  confidence,  they  must  posess  and  maintain  invariable  signifi- 
cancy  in  every  instance  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  semeiology 
as  a  branch  of  Medical  Sience. 

In  reading  the  first  foui:  lectures,  devoted,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  normal  and  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  one  source  of  deception,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  other  writes,  and  it  is  one  which  the  prac> 
titioner  should  be  apprised  of.  We  allude  to  the  practibility  of 
producing  the  bellows  murmur  by  pressing  down  the  ribs  too  firmly 
with  the  ear,  or  stethoscope.  Dr.  L.  gives  the  following  case 
illustrating  this  point. 

''A  little  boy,  aged  eight  years  and  a  half,  high-spirited  and  viva- 
cious, but  thin  and  out  of  health,  was  brought  to  me  under  a  suspi- 
cion of  disease  of  the  heart.  Its  impulse  was  not  felt  beyond  the 
apex,  but  there  it  was  in  excess ;  yet  there  was  no  larger  space  of 
dalness  than  natural  in  the  praecordial  region.  Upon  auscultation, 
however,  this  remarkable  peculiarity  was  made  out.  When  the 
ear  or  the  stethoscope  rested  gently  upon  the  precordial  region,  tto 
mmatoral  sound  whatever  was  heard.  But  when  either  the  ear  or 
the  stethoscope  was  applied  with  such  force  as  to  cause  the  ribs  to 
sink  a  little  below  their  natural  level,  then  a  loud  bellows-murmur 
sprang  up.  The  space  at  which  it  was  heard,  and  not  beyond  it, 
was  just  so  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  stethoscope  covered,  when  it 
was  placed  upon  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  as  a  centre.    Below 
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w4  abpve  this  qpot  the  murmur  vanishj^,  and  it  vqs  audible  neith- 
er in  the  course  of  the  aorta  nor  in  the  carotids," 

"  This  case,  which  occured  to  me  five  years  ago,  has  made  me 
watchful  ever  since,  lest  haply  1  might  sometimes  create  the  mur* 
mar  I  was  in  search  of.  And  it  is  no  needless  caution  where  the 
patient  ia  young  and  the  frame- work  of  the  chest  is  yielding.  Never, 
indeed,  the  chest  being  not  deformed,  never  but  this  single  instance 
have  I  produced  a  murmur  simulating  that  of  valvular  disease. 
But  very  often,  when,  over^arnest  in  what  I  was  about,  I  have 
pressed  too  heavily  upon  the  praecordial  region,  a  sort  of  jarring 
sound  has  reached  mv  ear,  and  brought  with  it  the  suspicion  of 
disease,  until  setting  the  heart  free  from  the  weight  and  the  restraint 
which  1  had  inadvertenly  imposed  upon  it,  1  have  at  once  lost  the 
sounds  and  the  apprehensions  too,  which  hadi  arisen  from  my  awn 
i^wkward  manoeuvering." 

**It  is  well  to  know  this  possible  fallacy  of  our  own  making,  and 
so  to  guard  against  it." 

Twenty  lectures  following  the  four  already  referred  to,  areoccu* 
pied  with  the  discussion  of  inflammation  affecting  the  pericardium 
and  endo-cardium;  The  connection  of  these  inflammatory  afiections 
with  rheumatism  ;  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  with  reference  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  special  treatment  which  they  require  ;  the 
lesions  which  result  from  them,  and  the  ulterior  consequences 
flowing  from  the  latten  We  will  proceed  to  select  from  the 
portion  of  the  work  occupied  with  these  topics  such  practical  con- 
siderationa  as  shall  appear  to  us  most  interesting  and  important, 
heiog  guided,  of  course,  by  the  necessity  of  restricting  this  article 
within  reasonable  limits. 

The  very  frequent  complication  of  Endo-carditis,  with  or  with- 
out percarditis,  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  is  one  of  the  fixed 
facts  of  modem  science.  Dr.  jLatham  was  among  the  first  to 
investigate  the  connection  which  subsists  between  these  afiections  ; 
a  connection  now  sufficiently  established  and  pf  vast  practical 
import.  The  following  extract  contains  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  discovery^  as  it  may  properly  be  entitled,  in  so  far 
US  the  observations  of  British  Pathologists  are  especially  concerned. 
We  regret  to  see  some  evidences  in  the  quotation  of  a  disposition, 
which  is  so  common  among  British  writers,  to  disparage  or  over- 
look the  claims  of  their  gothic  neighbors  and  scientific  researches. 
The  name  of  M.  Bouillaudis  identified  with  the  modern  history  c€ 
endocarditis,  and  its  connection  with  rheumatism  ;  yet  our  author 
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• 

reftivs  to  him  only  in  a  way  admitting  of  n  connlnictioa  whioh 
contains  rather  an  equivocal  compliment.    He  attributes  to  him  the 
credit  of  having  first  determined  the  frequent  exisience  of  the  endo- 
cardial complication  by  directions,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
M.  Bouillaud's  experience  furnished  fatal  cases,  while  that  of  the 
author  presented  no  opportunities  for  post-mortem  examinations ! 
We  may  be  entirely  at  fault  in  thinking  that  any  reflections  were 
iatanded  by  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  refered  to,  but  we 
cannot  repress  such  a  suspicion,  more  especially  as  M.  Bouiliaud^s 
name  is  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  passage,  which,  in  itself,  is 
an  act  of  negative  injustice.    If  we  are  correct  in  our  surmise, 
the  American  reader  will  at  least  think  with  us,  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  personal  or  national  prejudice  is  not  less  contemptible  in  Dr. 
L-,  than  in  any  ofther  writer.     We  repeat,  that  we  are  sorry  to 
observe  such  a  desire  for  criticism   in  a  work   which  generally 
exhibits  a  spirit  of  firmness  and  candor  worthy  all  praise.     But  to 
the  extract : — 

"Endocarditis  is  at  present  chiefly  known  as  a  concomitant  of 
Acute  Rheumatism." 

*^Ia  the  year  1826  I  was  the  first  to  teach  the  students  of  this 
hospital  the  fact,  that  whenever  the  heart  was  affected  in  ^cule 
rheumatism,  a  sound  different  from  the  sound  of  health  always 
accompanied  its  contradiction.  This  was  then  a  new  fact,  and  one 
of  immense  importance ;  and  all  succeeding  observation  has  gone 
tp  confirm  its  truth.  This  sound  in  the  vast  inajority  of  instances 
was  the  bellows'  murmur.  I  must  not  call  it  endocardial,  for  it 
was  not  yet  known  to  be  so.  But  in  some,  instead  of  the  bellows' 
murroer,  it  was  some  strange  sound  difficult  to  describe  ;  and  io 
Others  this  strange  indescribable  sound  and  the  bellows'  murmur 
seemed  to  occur  together  :  there  was  a  mixture  of  both. 
•  ''My  notion  then  was,  that  all  these  sounds  arose  in  some  way  or 
other  out  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  ;  and  taking  them  all, 
several  and  in  combination,  as  the  signs  of  pericarditis,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  how  far  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  acute 
rheumatism  exceeded  the  common  calculation  and  beliief." 

'*  In  process  of  time  1  found,  upon  a  comparison  of  cases,  that 
where  in  acute  rheumatism  and  oellows'  murmur  ocurred  alone, 
ttie  affection  of  the  heart  was  upon  the  whole  far  less  severe  and 
far  less  perilous  to  life,  than  where  some  other  unnatural  sound 
occurred  alone  or  in  combination  with  it.  I  observed,  too,  that  in 
some  cases  where  the  bellows'  murmur  was  unequivocal,  the  patient 
betrayed  no  uneasiness,  no  palpitation,  in  short,  no  other  symptom 
which  could  give  the  least  suspicion  of  a  diseased  heart ;  yet  that 
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in  the  great  .majority  of  inaianpes.whereit  onoe  existed  it  recnaindd 
permanent  as  long  aa  the  patient  continued  under  my  care  and 

observation." 

^'  At  length  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  bellows'  murmur  arising 
in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  was  really  derived  from  the  peri- 
^  cardium,  and  to  suspect  that  it  proceeded  from  the  internal  lining. 
But  for  years  the  practice  of  this  great  hospital  did  not  afford  me  a 
single  opportunity  of  resolving  my  doubt,  or  of  confirming  my 
conjecture.  For  of  that  disease  of  the  heart,  which,  coming  on 
during  acute  rheumatism,  is  characterised  by  the  bellows'  murmur 
no  patient  of  mine  ever  died,  and  I  could  learn  nothing  about  it 
from  dissection.  But  what  my  own  experience  would  not  furnish, 
M.  Bouilaud's  has  supplied.  Many  have  died  during  the  active 
progress  of  this  disease  under  his  care,  and  dissection  has  found  it 
to  be  inflammation  of  the  endocardium.  Thus  we  are  indebted  to 
M.  Bouilaud  for  our  first  knowledge  of  this  important  fact, 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Stokes  of  ?ub- 
lin,  furthier  illustrated  this  importartt  subject  by  separating  those 
other  sounds  of  the  heart,  which,  I  have  mentioned  to  occur  ini 
acute  rheumatism,  from  the  bellows'  murmur,  and  analysing  them 
apart.  These  they  found  to  possess  the  character  of  attrition,  as 
if  produced  by  surfaces  moving  to  and  fro  upon  each  other,  and 
traced  them  home  to  their  local  origin  in  the  pericardium,  and 
showed  the  condition  of  their  production  to  be  a  defective  lubricity 
or  a  ruggedness  and  unevenness  of  that  membrane,  such  as  would 
result  from  inflammation.  In  shon,  they  showed  these  to  be  the 
proper  signs  of  pericarditis,  as  the  bellows'  murmer  is  of  endocar- 
ditis ;  that  when  in  acute  rheumatism  either  occur  alone  (as  it  often 
does),  the  disease  is  simple  pericarditis,  or  simple  endocarditis  ;  and 
that  when  in  acute  rheumatism  both  occur  together  (as  they  often 
do),  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  diseases  in  the  same  subject," 

"The  bellows'  murmur  coming  on  in  the  course  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  a  sure  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium.  Here, 
then,  we  will  drop  this  exceedingly  vulgar  name,  and  call  it  "  endo- 
cardial" again.  But  observe,  it  is  the  general  character  of  the 
morbid  actions  predominant  in  the  system  at  large  which  determined 
the  particular  character  of  the  local  disease  out  of  which  the  endo- 
cardial murmur  arises.  They  are  inflammatory,  and  it  is  inflam- 
mation. 

"In  endocarditis,  besides  the  endocardial  murmur,  there  may  be 
other  symptoms .  present  directly  referable  to  the  heart,  or  there 
may  not.  There  may  or  may  not  be  pain.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  an  excessive  impulse,  or  an  intermittent,  irregular,  or  flut- 
tering action  of  the  heart.  But  the  fact  of  endocarditis  is  not 
rendered  more  or  less  certain  by  their  presence  or  absence." 

''  There  may  be  both  pain  and  palpitation  ;  yet  endocarditis  can- 
not be  surely  inferred  to  exists  unless  there  be  the  endocardial 
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munDur  withal.^  There  may  be  neither  pain  nor  palpitation,  yet 
endocarditis  cannot  be  inferred  not  to  exist,  if  the  endocardial  mur- 
mur alone  be  present." 

'^Seeing,  then,  that  the  endocardial  murmur  alone  can  determine 
the  existence  of  endocarditis,  you  are  required  to  search  after  it 
in  t^ery  case  of  acute  rheumatism.  I  say  emphatically  to  search 
after  t<,  because  it  is  one  of  those  signs  which  must  always  be 
80U£[bt  before  it  can  be  found.  It  does  not  intrude  itself  upon  our 
notice  like  palpitation,  or  an  irregular  pulse.  The  patient  does  not 
draw  oar  attention  to  it  as  he  does  to  pain.  The  physician  must 
make  it  out  entirely  for  himself.  And  indeed  it  is  infinitely  impor- 
tant that  he  should  have  the  earliest  possible  notice  of  it  with  a 
view  to  the  earliest  possible  application  of  the  remedy." 

"  Never  omit,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  praecordial  region  when- 
ever you  visit  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  visit  a  case  of  acute 
rheumatism  oftener  perhaps  than  you  otherwise  would  do  merely 
for  the  sake  of  so  listening.  All  may  seem  well,  and  to  be  going  on 
well.  The  general  symptoms  may  be  far  from  severe.  The  chest 
may  be  free  from  pain.  The  heart's  action  may  not  awaken  sus- 
picion by  its  force  or  irregularity.  Nevertheless,  its  internal  lining 
may  be  inflamed,  and,  if  you  listen,  the  endocardial  murmur  may 
convey  the  momentous  fact  directly  to  your  ear." 

The  practical  precepts  contained  in  the  foregoing  quotation  can- 
not be  too  impressively  commended  to  the  attention  and  recollec- 
tion of  the  practitioner. 

Pericarditis,  like  endocarditis,  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  L.,  origi- 
nates in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  as  a  complication  of  acute 
rheumatism.    On  this  point  he  holds  the  following  language: — 

"My  own  experience  of  pericarditis  is  mainly  derived  from  what 
it  18,  as  an  accompaniment  of  acute  rheumatism.  I  have  seen  the 
disease,  indeed,  under  other  circumstances.  But  it  has  been  very 
seldom ;  so  seldom  indeed,  that  I  have  little  acquaintance  with 
other  conditions  external  or  internal  conducting  to  it.  I  can  neither 
tell  whence  to  look  for  it  nor  when  to  expect  it,  except  when  it 
occurs  as  a  part  of  acute  rheumatism." 

"  The  pericarditis,  which  is  acute  and  rapidly  progressive,  and, 
unless  arrested  by  timely  and  effectual  treatment,  full,of  peril,  this 
is  the  pericarditis  I  mean.  And  with  this  the  practice  of  a  large 
hospital  has  rendered  me  familiar  by  presenting  me  every  year 
with  numerous  instances  of  it  in  alliance  with  acute  rheumatism. 
But  separate  from  acute  rheumatism,  even  the  practice  of  a  large 
hospital  does  not  present  me  with  more  than  an  instance  or  two  of 
it  in  several   years.     And,  as   of  the  disease  itself,  so  of  all  the 

*  I  do  not  eay  that  it  would  not  be  fairly  suspected,  and  that  it  would  not  be  right 
to  act  as  decidedly  upon  the  suspicion  in  mch  a  case  as  upon  the  matter  of  fact.  It 
certainly  would. 

2  No.  1.— Vol,  3, 
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symptoms  and  auscultatory  signs  by  which  I  learn  its  existence 
and  direct  its  treatment,  my  chief  knowledge  comes  from  acute 
rheumatism." 

The  occurrence  of  pericarditis  in  connection  with  rheumatism, 
is  by  no  means  a  fact  of  such  recent  discovery  as  that  of  the  com- 
plication of  endocarditis.  But  until  the  application  of  physical 
diagnosis,  the  former,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it 
co-existed,  was  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  the  rational  evidences  of 
cardiac  trouble — such  as  pain,  irregular  action,  &c.,  are  frequeally 
not  prominent  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  either  the  patient  or 
physician.  The  complication  of  both  forms  of  disease^  separately 
or  combined,  was  seldom  recognized  at  an  early  stage;  and,  hence 
arose  the  idea  that  the  heart  affection,  when  it  was  discovered,  was 
a  metastasis,  rather  than  a  complication.  It  was  in  fact,  only  ascer- 
tained to  exist  until  it  proceeded  so  far  as  to  occasion  prominent 
symptoms  from  the  amount  of  injury  which  had  imperceptibly 
taken  place,  and  when  the  opportunity  for  successful  practice  had 
in  a  great  measure  passed  by  unimproved.  Hence,  the  immense 
practical  importance  of  the  results  of  late  investigations. 

The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pericarditis 
is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  attrition,  or,  as  Dr.  Latham  pre- 
fers to  call  them,  the  endocardial  murmurs,  if  these  murmurs  are 
present,  the  diagnosis  is  thereby  rendered  easy  and  precise.  A 
common  opinion  is,  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  after  con- 
siderable effusion  has  ensued,  the  attrition  murmurs  disappear,  to 
return  perhaps  again,  when  absorption  has  diminished  the  serum, 
bringing  the  roughened  surfaces  again  into  contact.  Ur.  L.,  how- 
ever, entertains  the  belief,  founded  on  his  experience,  which  must 
have  been  extensive,  that  effusion,  although  considerable,  does  not 
abolish  the  murmurs  produced  by  friction.  We  cannot  but  fear 
that  the  cases  are  not  few  in  which  this  valuable  sign  is  not  avail- 
able for  diagnosis,  but  our  apprehensions  are  derived  rather  from 
a  rational  view  of  the  subject  than  from  experimental  knowledge. 
We  sincerely  hope  it  may  prove  as  Dr.  L.,  teaches.  After  speaking 
of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  precordial  region  as  an  impor- 
tant diagnostic  sign,  he  proceeds  to  say,  as  follows: — 

''But  do  these  two,  viz.,  the  murmur  and  the  dulness,  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  signs  of  disease  within  the  pericar* 
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dium,  as  they  have  been  seen  to  bear  as  signs  of  disease  within  the 
pleura  t  In  pleurisy  the  attrition-sound  and  the  dulness  are  never 
coincident,  but  are  alway  found  to  supersede  each  other,  one  ceas- 
ing as  soon  as  the  other  arises.  Is  this  the  case  in  pericarditis  ? 
My  own  experience  would  answer  almost  absolutely,  "No ! "  As 
soon  as  I  have  discovered  the  exocardial  murmer  at  any  part  of  the 
precordial  region,  so  soon  have  I  almost  always  found  dulness  to 

Eercussion,  And,  to  whatever  extent  the  dulness  to  percussion 
as  spread  beyond  the  praecordial  region,  the  murmur  has  accom- 
panied it,  even  as  high  as  the  first  left  rib,  and  beneath  the  sternum, 
and  far  beyond  it,  even  to  the  juncture  of  the  cartilages  with  the 
right  ribs.  Further,  I  have  known  dulness  of  the  praecordial  region 
to  be  the  first  sign,  and  to  subsist  several  days  alone,  and  yet  the 
attrition-sound  has  at  length. been  superadded  to  it,  when  they  have 
thenceforth  continued  together.  In  pericarditis,  then,  this  I  take  to 
be  the  general  truth,  namely,  that  the  murmur,  which  is  produced 
by  lymph  deposited  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane,  is  neither 
abated,  nor  abolishod,  nor  otherwise  altered  in  its  character  by  the 
serum  effused  within  its  cavity.  It  is  not,  however,  the  universal 
truth." 

Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  few  instances  of  pericarditis,  where  the 
murmur,  clearly  heard  day  after  day,  has  at  once  become  very 
indistinct,  or  has  been  suddenly  lost  together.  The  disease  has 
been  at  its  greatest  activity,  and  the  heart  at  the  very  time  has 
suffered  some  extraordinary  bafBement  of  its  actions.  But  the 
sound,  thus  abated  or  abolished,  has  suddenly  returned,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  has  been  as  perfect  an  exocardial  murmur  as  it  was 
before,  and  then  the  heart's  actions  have  recovered  their  regularity 
In  these  instances  the  remedy  which  has  thus  instantly  relieved  the 
heart  and  restored  the  sound  has  been  a  large  blister  vesicating  the 
whole  praBcordial  region,  and  a  wide  space  around  it." 

"  Now  dwell  a  little  thoughtfully  upon  these  instances,  and  upon 
the  several  attendant  circuifnstances,  both  when  the  sound  goes  and 
iBvhen  it  returns,  and  above  all,  upon  the  remedy,  and  its  immediate 
effect ;  and  then  say  what  they  can  denote*  but  now  a  sudden 
increase,  and  now  a  sudden  decrease,  of  fluid  within  the  pericar- 
pium  1" 

"  But  still,  if  the  common  experience  be  in  accordance  with  my 
own,  and  if  my  own  speak  the  truth  in  this  matter,  the  fact  will  be 
that  serous  effusion  within  the  pleura  always  obliterates  the  attri- 
tion-sound and  that  serous  effusion  within  the  pericardium  s'enera//^ 
leaves  it  unaltered." 

The  following  passages  refer  to  physical  signs,  which,  when 

present,  are,  of  course,  valuable  indications: — 

"  In  pericaditis,  while  the  praecordial  region  is  dull  to  percussion 
and  the  exocardial  murmur  is  heard,  an  undulating  motion  often 
becomes  visible  to  the  eye  in  some  of  the  spaces  between  the  car- 
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tilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs^  or  of  the  third  ^uid  the  fourth, 
or  between  both  at  the  same  time,  that  I  have  seen  this  inoti(», 
and  never  in  any  other  situation." 

''So,  too,  in  pericarditis^  while  the  prsecordial  region  is  dull  to  per 
CQssion  and  the  murmur  is  heard,  a  vibratory  motion  often  becomes 
sensible  to  the  touch  in  some  df  the  spaces  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side.  As  I  never  saw  the  undulatory,  so  I  never 
felt  the  vibratory,  motion'  elsewhere  than  either  between  the  car- 
tilages of  the  second  and  third,  or  of  the  third  and  fouth  ribs,  or 
between  the  cartilages  of  both  simultaneously." 

"  The  vibration  (I  believe)  is  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  and 
often  occurs  unaccompanied  by  any  visible  undulation.  But  the 
undulation  was  never  apparent  to  my  eye  without  my  finger  being 
aUe  to  detect  a  sensible  vibration  at  the  very  name  spot.'' 

The  presence  of  peri — and  endocarditis,  occuring  separately  or 

together,  as  accompaniments  of  acute  rheumatism,  is  made  by  Dr. 
L.,  the  subject  of  numerical  investigation.  The  following  are  the 
more  important  statistics  which  he  presents:  Out  of  136  patients 
occurring  at  St.  Bartfaolemew's  Hospital,  between  the  year  of  1836 
and  1840  both  inclusive,  75  being  males  and  61  females,  the  heart 
was  exempt  from  disease  in  46  and  afiected  in  90. 

The  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  heart  was  in  the  endocardium  alone, 
in  63;  in  the  pericaadium  alone,  in  7;  in  the  endocardium  and  peri- 
cardium, in  11 ;  and  doubtful  in  9  cases.  The  deaths  were  3  in  num- 
ber, in  each  of  which  both  the  endocardium  and  pericardiumwere 

affected. 

We  quote  his  own  comments  on  this  numerical  exposition: — 
**  Here  are  momentous  facts  which  go  (I  suspect)  a  good  deal 
beyond  the  ordinary  notions  entertained  by  medical  men  of  this 
matter.  It  is  believed  that  among  the  sufferers  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, an  individual  now  and  then  unluckily  has  his  heart  inflamed. 
The  thing  is  looked  upon  as  an  accident  which,  if  not  very  rare, 
yet  is  not  very  common.  But  it  appears,  from  the  event,  not  of  a 
dozen  or  twenty  cases  merely,  but  of  a  number  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  measure  of  what  naturally  belongs  to  the  disease,  that  as 
many  as  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  acute  rheumatism  also  suffei^ 
inflammation  of  the  heart." 

The  small  ratio  of  fatality  may  seem  to  give  an  erroneous  impres- 

don  concerning  the  real  danger  of  the  complication.    Out  of  the 

whole  number  (136)  three  only  died.    In  each  of  the  fatal  cases 

the  endocardium  and  pericardium  were  both  involved.     Not  one  of 

the  63  cases  in  which  the  endocardium  alone  was  affected  proved 

fatal.     Is  it  to  be  therefore  inferred  that  endocarditis  is  not  a  seri- 
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ous  disease  1  Let  us  follow  Dr.  L's  investigation  somewhat  farther: 
^'  But  of  Ih^e  68,  whom  the  endocarditis  did  not  kill,  and  who, 
as  far  as  general  symptoms  could  not  be  trusted,  might  be  pronoun- 
ced convalescent  or  well,  auscultation  still  told  us  that,  after  the 
inflammation  had  ceased,  the  membrane  recovered  its  complete 
integrity  of  structure  only  in  16,  and  that  it  remained  permanently 
injured  in  46.  For  of  the  30' males,  the  subjects  of  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis;, the  endocardial  murmur  ceased  entirely  only  in  8;  while 
it  remained,  after  they  were  convalescent,  and  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued under  observation,  in  22.  And  of  the  33  females  the  endo- 
cardial murmur  ceased  entirely  only  in  9;  where  it  remained 
in  24." 

'^  Thus,  while  inflammation  arrested  and  life  saved  in  all  the  cases 
which  occurred,  even  63  in  number,  do  indeed  sufficiently  testily 
how  small  is  the  present  peril  of  life  from  rheumatic  endocarditis, 
yet  the  entire  restoration  of  the  endocardium  to  its  perfect  struc- 
ture in  17  only,  and  the  permanent  injury  done  to  it  in  46,  denote 
a  most  fearful  disease  in  regard  to  its  distant  results.  For  the  pro- 
bability is  as  great  as  four  to  one,  that  inflammation  befalling  the 
endocardium  will  become  the  rudiment  of  disorganization  to  the 
entire  heart," 

The  danger,  then,  is,  not  of  a  fatal  result  proceeding  directly 
from  this  complication,  but  of  subsequent  organic  lesions,  which 
will  sooner  or  later,  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  eventuate  in 
death.  Here  it  is  that  the  vast  practical  importance  of  these  inves- 
tigations lies: — organic  lesions  within  the  heart's  cavities  in  most 
instances  are  due  to  pre-existing  endocarditis;  and  endocarditis,  in 
most  instances,  occurs  in  connection  with  route  rheumatism.  The 
practical  considerations  belonging  to  these  relations,  which  late 
investigations  have  established,  are  too  obvious  to  require  com- 
ments. 

The  ulterior  consequences  of  pericarditis,  as  a  single  complica- 
tion, are  less  serious.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  ratio  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  complication  existed  alone  is  considerably  less 
than  of  those  in  which  endocarditis  was  present  alone,  or  endocar- 
ditis and  pericarditis  conjointly.  Of  the  7  in  the  statistics  which 
have  been  given  none  died;  nor  in  a  single  case,  did  there  continue 
any  attrition  or  exocardial  murmur,  or  other  indications  that  the 
organ  had  not  resumed  the  conditions  of  health. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  analysis  are  certainly  of  a 
highly  interesting  character,  and  possess  a  degree  of  importance 
which  is  not  improperly  characterised  by  the  author  as  momentous. 
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Dr.  L.,  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  '*  inflammation  of  (he  lungs 
accompanying  acute  rheumatism,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
endocarditis,  or  with  pericarditis,  or  with  hoth.^^ 

We  shall  content  ourself  with  adducing  simply  his  statistics  on 
this  subject,  with  a  single  remark  or  two.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs  was  found  in  24  of  the  136  cases.  These  24  cases  were 
made  up  of  4  cases  of  bronchitis,  18  of  pneumonitis,  and  2  of 
pleuritis.  Of  the  46  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  unaffected,  the 
lungs  were  inflamed  in -5;  of  the  90  cases  in  which  the  heart  was 
inflamed,  the  lungs  were  inflamed  in  19;  of  the  63  cases  of  endo- 
carditis, the  lungs  were  inflamed  in  7;  of  the  7  cases  of  pericarditis 
the  lungs  were  inflamed  in4;  of  the  11  cases  of  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis  simultaneously,  the  lungs  were  inflamed  in  8. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  collection  of  cases  is  not  large  enough  for 
any  positive  deductions.  In  so  far  as  inferences  are  admissible, 
they  are  that  the  '^  probability  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  arising 
out  of  acute  rheumatism  is  small;  and  that  the  probability  is  not  at 
all  augmented  by  its  alliance  with  endocarditis;"  that  it  oftenest 
associated  with  pericarditis  when  the  latter  disease  of  the  heart 
exists  alone,  and  that  it  occurs  next  in  greater  proportion  in 
cases  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  combined. 

We  come  now  to  the  therapeutical  indications  involved  in  the 
diseases  under  consideration,  and  since,  it  sufliciently  appears  from 
the  foregoing  facts,  that  heart  afl!ections  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism.  Dr.  L.,  in 
the  first  place,  considers  this  topic.  It  is  well  known  that  vari- 
ous and  quite  opposite  methods  of  treating  rheumatism  are 
advocated  by  difierent  practitioners,  each  method  claiming  to  be  sus- 
tained by  satisfactory  experimental  results.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  methods  referred  tg,  are  bleeding,  and  mercurial  purg- 
ation. Admitting  that  each  of  these  plans,  pursued  singly,  will 
apparently  succeed.  Dr.  L.,  does  not  deem  it  a  legitimate  infer- 
ence that  the  cure  is  eflfected  by  the  powers  of  nature,  independently, 
or  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  treatment  He  tl)inks  that 
their  eflScacy  admits  of  being  reconciled,  without  aflbrding 
any  occasion  for  disparagement  of  medical  science.  Rheuma- 
tism offers  several  indications.    One  of  these  indications  arises 
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from  morbid  fulness  of  the  vessels,  the  increased  activitv  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  increase  in  the  fibrinous  constituents  of  the  blood; 
this  in^cation  calls  for  blood  letting,  which,  within  certain  limits, 
will  be  useful,  but  may  be  carried  too  far.  Another  indication  is 
furnished  by  the  pain  and  other  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  class  of  symptoms  is  appropriately  met  with  opiates.  This 
pian  Dr.  L.,  has  pursued  formerly  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is 
satisfied  fhat  it  exerts  a  decided  efiicacy  in  relieving  the  suffering, 
and  shortening  the  duration  of  the  disease.  To  be  efiicient.  opium 
must  be  given  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  svhdue  the  severity  of  the 
symtoms.  Lastly,  the  secretions  are  manifestly  disordered;  and 
hence,  purging  by  calomel  may  be  rationally  supposed,  and  is 
practically  demonstrated  to  accomplish  useful  purposes.  Thus  it 
it,  that  each  plan,  although  difierent  from,  and  in  a  measure  opposed 
to  the  others,  secures  its  own  objects,  which  are  useful  in  so  far  as 
they  go.  Each  is  addressed  to  a  single  class  of  symptoms,  or  to 
distinct  elements  of  the  disease,  and  each  possesses  a  certain  measure 
of  utility  corresponding  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  limited 
purposes  which  it  subserves.  With  respect  to  the  several  meth- 
ods mentioned,  the  author  presents  many  vajuable  practical  consid- 
erations to  which  we  could  not  do  justice  by  any  condensed  analysis. 
It  follows  as  a  conclusion  from  the  general  view  taken  of  the 
difierent  kinds  of  treatment  recommended,  that  the  true  policy  is 
to  make  them  all  available  by  combining  them  together.     This  is 

the  plan  advocated.     He  says: — 

"  But  there  is  a  plan  of  treating  acuie  rheumatism  which  is  juster 
and  safer,  and  applicable  to  more  cases,  and  more  successful  than 
any  of  them.     And  that  plan  is  a  compound  of  all  three. 

**  This  compoi;nd  method,  while  it  works  with  all  the  means 
which  have  recommended,  stops  short  of  what  is  harsh  and  exces- 
rive  in  their  use,  and  yet  compasses  with  more  certainty  the  suc- 
cessful result." 

"For  1  believe,  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  in  the 
same  oases,  by  the  judicious  use  of  opium  you  may  spare  blood, 
and  by  the  judiciotis  use  of  bleeding  you  may  spare  opium  ;  that 
by  calomel  and  purgatives  properly  administered,  you  may  make 
bleeding  and  opium  less  needful,  and  that  by  bleeding  and  opium 
discreetly  employed  you  may  leave  less  to  be  effected  by  calomel 
and  purgatives." 

"  nitherto  you  have  seen  how,  in  the  management  of  acute 
rheumatism,  you  may  deal  with  blood-vessels,  and  with  the  nerves, 
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and  with  secreting  organs  separately,  and  with  whttt  e^ot.    Pl^' 
sently  you  will  see  how  and  with  what  effect  you  may  deal  witb % 
them  simultaneously;  and  how  your  different  remedies  once  set 
a-foot,  and  pursuing  different  paths,  mefet  and  end  in  one  purpose^^— 
and  that  purpose  the  cure^ 

> 

<'  As  many  arrows,  loosed  se? erai  ways, 
Fly  to  one  mark." 

The  following  extract  contains  a  general  account  of  the  course 
of  treatment  which  he  would  inculcate:-—  * 

"  When  from  the  pulse  I  have  considered  venesection  necessary 
to  bring  down  the  circulation,  the  loss  of  between  twelve  and  six-" 
te.en  ounces  of  blood  has  generally  been  enough  to  answer  the  pap- 
pose in  view;  and  the  venesection  has  seldom  been  repeated." 

"  The  opium,  and  calomel,  and  purgatives  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  give  in  combinations  thus:  —  With  the  calomel  administered  at 
night,  according  to  its  quantity,  I  have  united  more  or  less  of  opium* 
To  ten  grains  of  calomel  I  have  added  one  grain  of  opium;  or  to 
five  of  calomel  I  have  added  half  a  grain,  continuing  to  give  them 
together  in  the  same  proportion,  night  after  night,  as  long  as  they 
are  needed.  Then,  on  each  succeeding  day,  when  a  large  purga- 
tion of  the  bowels  has  been  duly  obtained,  I  have  still  given  the 
opium  alone,  or  with  saline  draughts,  in  doses  of  half  or  one-third 
of  a  grain,  every  five  or  six  hours.  And  thus,  with  a  larger  quanti- 
ty at  night,  and  the  smaller  quantities  during  the  day,  about  two 
grains  of  opium  have  been  commonly  taken  in  the  course  of  twaa- 
ty-four  hours." 

Here,  then,  the  vascular  system,  and  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  all  at  the  same  time  made  to  feel  sensibly 
the  impression  of  the  remedy,  but  none  of  them  is  subdued  by  it. 
And  with  blood-letting,  and  opium,  and  calomel  with  purgatives  are 
all  made  confederate  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  none  of  them  is 
given  in  excess." 

"  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  this  is  just  the  measure,  and 
just  the  relative  proportion  in  which  these  several  reniedies  need 
always  to  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism.  There 
are  circumstances  which  would  require  them  to  be  varied.  But 
apart  from  the  patient,  they  cannot  be  represented  intelligibly.  As 
of  venesection,  so  of  these  other  remedies,  after  the  propriety  of 
their  use  is  already  understood,  the  skill  of  using  them  remfiins  to 
be  learnt ;  the  skill  which  sees  when  to  give  a  little  more,  and  when 
a  little  less,  oftener  or  seldomer  —  when  to  bear  heavily  or  lightly 
on  the  blood-vessels,  when  heavily  or  lightly  on  the  nerves — and 
when  to  obtain  larger  or  smaller  purgation  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
This  is  the  skill  which  cures  diseases  and  saves  lives.  And  no  man 
ever  had  it,  who  did  not  obtain  it  from  his  own  self-teaching  armd 
the  emergencies  of  actual  practice." 
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With  respeot  to^oolcbicam,  a  remedy  which  by  many  is  so  highly 
praised  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we  will  quote  his  remariis 
at  some  length: — 

Colchicum,  sin^e-handed,  cannot  (1  think)  be  safely  trusted  for 
the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism  in  the  severe  cases,  but  it  can  in  the 
milder  ones  ;  and  I  have  so  trusted  it:  yet  I  do  not  recommend  the 
practice.  Colchicum  given  alone  has  been  slow,  even  in  these 
iniJder  cases  of  making  its  curative  impressions.  Many  days  have 
generally  elapsed  before  it  has  produced  any  abatement  of  swelling 
and  of  pain,  of  vascular  action  and  of  fever  ;  and  then,  not  until  it 
has  began  to  purge  smartly  and  even  painfully.  Now  these  are 
hardly  satisfactory  conditions  upon  which  to  obtain  the  remedial 
eflEbcts  of  colchicum.  For,  to  purge  by  colchicum  is  to  make  it 
act  as  it  does  in  its  first  degree  of  poisoning." 

"  Finding,  then,  that  in  the  milder  cases  I  had  no  fair  chance  of 
obtaining  from  it  the  virtue  of  a  remedy  without  running  some 
hazard  of  it  as  a  poison,  it  was  much  too  dangerous  an  experiment 
in  my  eyes  to  commit  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  to  it 
mainly  or  entirely  in  the  severe  cases.  For  now  it  must  be  pres- 
sed nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  poisoning  in  order  to  bring 
it  at  all  within  the  capacity  of  curing." 

*'  Bat  in  aJl  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  both  mild  and  severe,  the 
practice  prevails  of  giving  colchicum,  not  alone,  but  has  an  auxili- 
ary to  other  remedies.  To  bleeding  and  opium  and  calomel  and 
purgatives,  given  in  the  manner  specified,many  would  add  colchi- 
cum. They  would  prescrite  a  grain  of  the  acetuous  extract,  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of  the  wine  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  some 
considering  it  to  act  sedatively  and  as  a  special  auxiliary  to  opium, 
and  some  specifically  and  with  the  force  of  an  antidote,  as  it  does 
in  gout." 

*^I,  too,  use  colchicum  in  acute  rheumatism,   but  not  after  this- 
manner.     I  reserve  it  for  special  emergencies;  and  then  I  employ 
it  with  a  trust  and  confidence  which  I  have  in  no  other  remedy." 

"  When  by  venesection  and  by  opium  and  calomel  with  purga- 
tives, excess  of  vascular  action,  and  fever  and  pain  and  swelling  aro 
abated,  yet  none  of  them  are  entirely  abolished,  but  all  still  linger; 
or  when  pain  and  swelling  do  not  subside  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
abatement  of  vascular  action  and  fever,  which  are  considerably 
reduced,  then  1  invoke  the  aid  of  colchicum^  and  give  twenty  or. 
five-and- twenty  minims  of  the  wine  of  the  seeds  or  the  root,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  and  I  often  find  the  disease  proceed  uninterrupted- 
to  its  cure." 

"Again,  when  by  the  same  ordinary  course  of  treatment  fever, 
pain,  and  swelling  have  been  made  to  cease  entirely,  and  have  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  returned,  then  1  invoke  the  aid  of  colchi- 
cum. and  give  it  in  the  same  way;  and  a  few  doses  are  commonly 
enough  to  dissipate  the  returning  disease,  and  restore  the  conditions 
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of  health.    This  is  a  pure  case  of  relapse.    The  relapse,  however, 
very  seldom  reaches  the  severity  of  the  orginal  attacK. 

Now  on  all  such  emergencies  1  have  been  accustomed  to  adminis- 
ter the  remedy  quite  alone,  uncombined  with  either  alkali  or  o|)i- 
ate,  so  that  the  benefit  which  has  resulted  has  been  without  ques- 
tion exclusively  due  to  it;  and  not  only  exclusively  due  to  it,  but 
due  to  it  purely  as  colchicum  in  virtue  of  that  mode  of  action 
(whatever  it  be)  wiiich  specifically  belongs  to  it.  For  the  cure 
has  followed  suddenly,  and  not  waited  for  any  intermediate  opera- 
tion of  the  remedy  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels." 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  foregoing  extract  that  Dr.  L.  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  administering  the  colchicum  with  that  freedom 
which,  in  the  hands  of  some  other  practioners,  has  proved  in  a  high 
degree  successful.  That  its  efficacy  is  by  some  over-estimated, 
and  that  it  should  be  given  with  discriminating  caution,  is  no  doubt 
true;  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  posseses  more  value  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism  than  is  accorded  by  the  faint  praise  which 
Dr.  L.,  bestows  upon  it. 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  considered  as  a  febrile 
disease  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  joints,  in  which  aspect 
a,lone,  until  of  late  years,  it  has  been  regarded.  We  come  now  to 
consider  the  preventive  treatment  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis.  These  complications  alciDSt  uniformly  are  preceded 
by  the  afl[ection  of  joints  for  a  greater  or  less  period.  They  sel- 
dom appear  at  the  commencement  of  the  rheumatic  attack.  Cases, 
however,  do  occur  occasionally,  in  which  both  take  place  consen- 
taneously, and,  indeed,  Pr.  L.,  has  met  with  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  inflammation  of  the  heart  took  precedence  of  the  arthritic 
aflection.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  we  attend  them 
from  the  beginning,  there  is  a  certain  period,  a  few  days,  or,  at  least 
hours,  in  which  the  complications  under  consideration  are  not  yet 
developed.  How  can  we  pursue  any  special  treatment  to  avert  f 
the  occurrence  ?  Dr.  L.,  does  not  lay  down  any  special  mezxin  for 
this  end.  He  thinks  that  the  treatment,  which,  aside  from  these 
complications,  is  most  judicious,  will  be  most  likely  to  be  effectual 
as  preventives.  But  he  enjoins  the  importance  of  watching  for  the 
earliest  indications  of  heart  disease  so  as  to  determine«the  moment 
of  its  inception.  The  attrition  or  bellows'  murmurs,  or  both,  will 
furnish,  of  course,   unequivocal  evidences    that  this  organ  has 
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become  implicated;  but  even  before  the  development  of  physical 
signs,  OGCording  to  Dr.  L's  experience,  praecordial  pain,  excessive 
impulse,  and  irregular  actions,  alone  or  combined,  render  the  occur 
rence  of  disease  in  the  *  organ  so  certain,  that  it  should  at  once 
influence  our  treatment.  When  these  symptoms  are  prevented  we 
may  expect  that  they  will  shortly  be  followed  by  auscultatory, 
signs  which  will  dispel  all  dplibt;  but  we  should  not  wait  for  the 
latter  before  resorting  to  measures  which  have  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  organ  in  question.  We  quote  passages  which  contains 
the  pith  of  the  practical  precepts  which  Dr.- L.,  inculcates. 

*' Bleeding,  mercury,  opium,  the  very  remedies  you  used  in  acute 
rheumatism,  are  (1  say)  still  your  main  reliance,  when  inflamma- 
tion attacks  the  heart;  but  bleeding  in  different  modes  and  measures, 
mercury  directed  to  a  totally  different  purpose,  and  opium  given 
with  more  than  one  single  intention." 

**  As  soon  as  inflammation  is  knawn  or  suspected  to  have  reach^ 
ed  the  heart,  mercury  must  be  given  without  delay.  Or  should 
mercury  be  already  in  use,  as  a  remedy  for  acute  rheumatism,  with 
the  intent  of  obtaining  large  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  it  must 
at  once  have  a  new  direction  given  to  it.  The  irritation  it  has  pro- 
duced within  the  abdomen  must  by  all  means  be  pacified,  and  its 
constitutional  impression  must  now  alone  be  thought  of,  —  that 
intipression,  of  which  salivation  is  the  best  evidence,  of  which  (as 
far  as  we  know)  it  alone,  of  all  remedial  substance,  is  properly  and 
exclusively  capable,  and  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is 
largely  counteractive  of  inflammation." 

"  But  inasmuch  as  that  impression  of  mercury,  or  salvation, 
which  is  the  best  evidence  of  it,  cannot  be  commanded  within  any 
given  time,  you  must  be  content  to  administer  it  in  the  manner 
calculated  for  this  purpose,  and  wait  the  event.  For  no  judgment 
can  be  formed  of  its  curative  effect  upon  the  disease  until  salivation 
arrives.  And  it  may  arrive  in  a  day  or  two,  or  not  until  after  seve- 
ral days,  or  after  a  week,  or  several  weeks,  or  it  may  not  arrive  at 
aU.  You  must  give  mercury,  then,  and  wait  until  salivation  come 
to  tell  you  what  it  has  done  for  the  disease,  or  until  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude there  will  be  no  salivation." 

"  With  respect  to  venesection,  if  in  acute  rheumatism,  any  of 
those  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  are  present,  which  have 
been  aJreadv  mentioned,  auscultatory  or  non-auscultatory,  and 
especially  if  they  have  arisen  under  your  own  observation,  or, 
though  not  under  your  own  observation,  if  they  be  now  present, 
and  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  recently  arisen,  then 
should  the  pulse  be  found  to  have  even  a  notable  degree  of  that 
hardness  which  is  deemed  inflammatory,  blood  must  be  taken  from 
the  arm.    Should  there  be  any  doubt  about  venesection,  any  mis- 
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giving  whether  the  inflammatory  hardness  of  the  pulse  is  enoug;h  to 
require  it,  let  it  be  employed  nevertheless .  There  is  greater  hazard 
in  omitting  it  wrongfully  than  in  practising  it  wronguilly." 

Local  depletion  by  leeching  or  cupping  is  also  recommeiided* 
Dn  L.,  prefers  the  cups^  which  he  thinks  are  best  applied  between 
the  left  scapula  and  the  vertebral  column. 

Opium  will  be  useful  to  abate  pain^  and  calm  the  nervous  system 
as  in  cases  of  rheumatism  without  these  compUoations,  but  more 
especially  with  them  in  order  to  restrain  the  cathartic  operation  of 
calomel,  and  promote  a  speedly  salivation.  In  some  cases  a  sudden 
agony  will  seize  the  heart,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  authoa;  - 
^'the  patient  will  feel  and  look* as  if  he  had  received  his  death 
blow."  It  resembles  spasms  of  the  heart,  and  is,  in  reality,  an 
attack  of  angina  pectoris.  Opium  given  in  large  doses  is  the  proper 
and  only  remedy  for  this  accident. 

•  Finally,  the  author  .enforces  the  necessity  of  discriminating 
between  the  progressive  inflammatory  processes,  and  the  evidences 
of  disorder  occasioned  by  the  mechanical  obstacles  which  result 
from  the  permanent  effects  of  these  processes  upon  the  valves,  of. 
the  heart.  It  is  only  during  the  period  occupied  by  the  former 
that  active  treatment  is  called  for,  the  latter  are  irremediable,  and 
to  continue  the  treatment  because  the  signs  of  unsoundness  of 
heart  are  present,  would  be  useless  and  injurious. 

Dr.  L.,  devotes  two  lectures  to  the  discussion  of  mercury  as  a 
remedy  for  inflammations  in  general,  and  afterwards  resumes  the 
subject  of  its  special  applicability  to  rheumatic  pericarditis  and 
endocarditis.  He  does  not,  however,  present  views  which  are 
new  or  original.  He  contends,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  efficacy 
of  this  remedy  in  counteracting  inflammatory  action,  or  for  (as  be 
chooses  to  call  it)  its  anti-phb^Hc  influence.  His  explanation  of 
its  modus  operandi  is,  that  '*  it  constrains  the  morbid  energy  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  counteracts  the  powers  by  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  carried  on."  This  is  a  mere  verbal  explanation,  conveying 
no  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  exerted.  But  this 
is  all  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected froYn  an  attempt  to  supply  a  rationale  of  its  operation.  He . 
impresses  the  point,  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  his  instruc- 
tions, that  its  eflicacy  is  especially  manifested  in  those  forms  and 
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seats  of  inflammation  in  which  the  efiusion  of  plastic  lymph  is  the 
most  cbaracteFistic  event.  Hence,  in  inflammation  of  the  serous 
tissues  it  is  particularly  applicable,  and  in  those  rare  varieties  of 
HiUGUs  inflammations,  which  are  of  adiptheritic  character,  as  croup. 
Hence,  also,  it  is  more  especially  adapted  to  those  conditions  of  the 
system  which  are  favorable  to  lymphatic  euxdations,  and  is  less 
suited  to  certain  states,  as  i^crofula,  in  which  local  inflammations 
are  less  likely  to  assume  that  character.  In  short,  he  considers,  as 
do  most  modem  practical  writers,  that  in  the  anti-plastic  pro- 
perties of  the  remedy,  its  virtue,  as  an  anti-phlogistic,  chiefly 
Te«des.  He  illustrates  this  remarkable  property  by  the  instance  of 
iriiis^  whieh  is  so  often  adduced  for  the  same  purpose,  and  no  doubt 
Ainiiabes  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  its  remarkable  agency  in 
some  cases. 

But  in  addition  to  the  properties  just  refered  to,  mercury  aids  the 
restorative  processes- — processes  instituted  to  restore  parts  from 
the  eflTects  of  inflammation.  It  serves  to  remove  the  morbid  con- 
dition in  which  parts,  which  have  suflered  acute  inflammation,  are 
left,  and  it  causes  the  absorption  of  the  morbid  products  of  inflam- 
matory action.  This  he  distinguishes  as  the  reparatory  eflects  of 
the  remedy. 

Both  these  eflects  of  mercury  render  it  appropriate,  and,  in  the 
view  of  Dr.  L.,  peculiarly  important  in  inflammatory  aflections  of 
the  heart.  He  advocates  in  the  warmest  terms  its  utility  from  the 
results  of  his  own  experience.  The  same  view  is  take  a  by  Dr. 
Hope,  and,  we  presume,  by  most  English  as  well  as  American 
writers.  The  French  practitioners,  however,  it  appears,  following 
Bouillaud,  do  not  adopt  the  mercurial  practice,  but  trust  to  deple- 
tion alone.  Dr.  L.,  bases  the  evidence  of  the  merits  of  the  mer- 
curial plan  of  treatment  upon  a  comparison  of  the  success  which 
respectively  obtains  in  the  two  countries.  We  give  his  own  words 
on  this  topic: — 

"  These,  moreover,  are  the  cases  in  which  foreign  and  English 
practice  in  the  management  of  pericarditis  may  be  fairly  brought 
mto  comparison,  and  in  which  it  may  be  seen  where  and  how  the 
one  so  often  fails,  and  the  other  is  so  often  successful." 

"In  foreign  practice,  no  mercury  is  used  from  first  to  last,  but 
all  the  power  of  common  antiphlogistic  remedies  is  brought  to  bear 
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upon  the  disease;  and  thus  its  symptoms  are  mitigated  or  subdued : 
yet  they  return  again  and  again,  and  are  again  and  again  mitigated 
or  subdued.  And  so  the  patients  are  kept  alive  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  then  they  die  in  the  great  majority  of  cases." 

"In  English  practice,  mercury  is  given  from  first  to  last.  But 
it  is  for  a  long  time  as  if  it  were  not  given  at  all,  for  it  produces  no 
sensible  effect  Common  antiphlogistic  remedies,  however,  are 
able  again  and  again  to  mitigate  and  subdue  symptoms;  and  so  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  patients  are  still  alive.  Yet 
they  are  ready  to  die  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  do 
not  die.    Salivation  arrives  late,  and  seems  to  save  them." 

We  are,  of  course,  not  prepared  to  say  whether  too  much  is 
assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  foregoing  comparison;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  injustice  is  done  to  the  French  practitioners. 
It  is  but  fair  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  writer  is  an  Englishman, 
and  that  since  he  does  not  furnish  statistics  of  cases  treated  on 
both  sides  of  the  British  channel,  his  statement  is  to  be  received 
as  exparie  testimony.  We  do  not  say  this  in  disparagement  of  the 
value  which  should  be  attached  to  Dr.  Latham's  extensive  experi- 
ence, nor  in  distrust  of  the  alledg^d  efficacy  of  the  remedy  in  these 
and  other  inflammatory  affections.  Every  practitioner  has  abundant 
occasion  to  witness  remarkably  curative  eflfects  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercurials:  but  like  all  other  active  remedial  agents, 
this  is  potent  for  evil,  as  well  as  benefit,  unless  directed  with  judi- 
cious discrimination,  and  regulated  with  prudent  caution.  The 
indiscriminate  and  excessive  use  of  this  mineral,  in  our  view,  has 
been  productive  of  disasters,  which,  perhaps,  have  more  than 
balanced  its  advantages;  and  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied 
with  Dr.  Latham's  lectures  on  the  subject,  if  he  had  presented 
more  freely  and  emphatically,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
its  injudicious  administration,  in  connection  with  the  considerations 
which  enforce  its  usefulness  and  importance. 

We  will  here  leave  the  work  for  the  present,  intending  to  resume 
our  analytical  review  in  the  next,  or  a  subsequent  number. 
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ART.  4. — Sketch  of  the    Proceedings  of  the  National  Medical 

CoTwention.     Letter  from  the  Editor. 

Philadelphia,  May,  4th,  1847. 
My  Dear  H: — 

As  our  readers  will  be  desirious  of  having  some  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  convention  in  the  June  No.  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
official  proceedings  will  probably  not  be  published  in  season  to  be 
rendered  available  for  that  No,  I  purpose,  agreably  to  our  arrange- 
ment, to  send  you  a  few  diurnal  ^o^^ing^,  endeavoring  to  embody 
the  more  important  events  which  transpire  during  the  session, 
with  some  notice  of  incidental  matters  pertaining  to  medical  affairs 
in  Philadelphia,  which  may  appear  to  possess  interest  or  novelty. 
My  time  will  be  so  constantly  occupied  that  what  I  write  will 
necessarily  be  scribbled  very  hastily,  and  will  doubtless  need  the 
fullest  indulgence  that  our  readers  can  bestow,  alike  for  faults  of 
omission  and  commission. 

Wie  arrived  yesterday  at  2)  P.  M.,  and  proceeded,  at  once,  to 
report  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  place  selected  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention.    We  found  that  several  delegates 
had  preceded  us.      We  registered  our  names,  and  received  a 
printed  ticket  which  serves  as  a  card  of  admission  to  the  Hospitals, 
Colleges,  and  various  other  public  institutions  of  the  city.     The 
committee  of  arrangements  appointed  by  the  delegates  from  Phila- 
delphia were  in  attendance,  and  welcomed  us  with  great  cordiality. 
A  word  or  two  respecting  the  place  of  meeting.     The  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  is  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  objects 
connected  chiefly  with  Natural  History.    Their  edifice  embraces 
a  lecture  room,  library,  and  museum — the  latter  constituting  much 
the  greater  portion  of  the  building.    The  Library  is  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  country  relating  to  subjects  of  Natural  History.    Their 
Museum  is  probably  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable.    The 
ornithological  collection  is  especially  extensive,  and  is  perhaps  the 
largest  in  any  country.    The  department  of  comparative  anatomy 
presents  a  goodly  number  of  preparations.    I  observed  some  very 
large  and  valuable  fossil  remains.    But  not  the  least  interesting 
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was  the  cabinet  of  skulls  collected  by  Dr.  Morton,  numbering 
nearly  a  thousand  specimens,  and  embracing  heads  of  all  nations,  ages 
and  historical  epochs.  Upon  an  analysis  of  this  vast  collection  Dr. 
Morton  bases  the  classification  and  deductions  contained  in  his 
splendid  work.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Science  was  origina- 
ted by  young  men,  and  has  received  munificent  contributions  from 
some  of  the  opulent  friends  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  institu- 
ted. Among  the  latter  class  is  a  present  member,  Dr.  Wilson,  who 
has  enlarged  the  edifice  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  contribu- 
ting some  ten  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose,  besides  depositing 
the  ornithological  collection,  and  making  other  additions  to  the 
museum  of  various  rare  and  costly  specimens.  The  fossils,  alrea- 
dy referred  to,  have  been  lately  contributed  by  Dr.  Wilson.  How 
wise  and  judicious,  as  well  as  generous,  appears  this  method  of 
investing  a  portion  of  superabundant  wealth,  when  contrasted  with 
that  miserly  hoarding  which  only  contributes  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
possessor,  and  perhaps  inflicts  upoQ  heirs  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  befal  them!  What  glorious  results  for  science,  and  for 
humanity,  were  attainable,  if  they  who  have  been  prospered  in 
the  accumulation  of  riches  more  generally  appreciated,  not  only 
the  benefits  which  they  are  able  to  confer  upon  society  by  liberal 
contributions  to  scientific  objects,  but  the  honor  and  satisfaction 
which  they  might  therefrom  derive! 

Through  the  politeness  of  some  of  our  friends,  Dr.  B.  and  myself 
attended  last  evening  one  of  the  medical  clubs  of  the  city.  Seve- 
ral associations  under  this  title  exists  here.  The  one  at  which  we 
were  present  numbers  some  twenty  or  thirty  members,  meetings 
being  held  weekly  at  their  houses  in  rotation.  The  meetings  are 
entirely  informal,  every  one  coming  and  going,  without  ceremony, 
according  to  their  conveinence  or  inclination.  Medical  subjects  are 
not  discussed  except  as  matters  of  conversation.  A  simple  enter- 
tainment is  provided,  and  the  meetings  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  for  the 
cultivation  of  social  intercourse.  We  passed  a  delightful  evening, 
meeting  several,  whom  we  had  long  known  from  their  profes- 
sional writings,  and  with  whom  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  form 
personal  acquaintance. 
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If  there  be  any  one  means  of  which  our  profession  is  to  be  espe- 
cially elevated  and  improved,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  by  culti- 
vatiog  among  ourselves  friendly  relations;  but  as  I  have  virritten  oh 
former  occasions  so  much  on  this  topic,  I  will  not  amplify  upon  it 
now.  Let  physicians  know  each  other,  look  upon  each  other  as 
brethren,  and  cultivate  habits  of  amity  and  social  intercourse,  and 
there  will  be  less,  if  not  little  need  of  codes  of  medical  ethics,  or  of 
national  conventions  to  reform  abuses  and  elevate  the  character  of 
the  profession. 

We  visited  (I  use  the  plural  we,  not  in  an  editorial  sense,  but  as 
embracing  my  worthy  coleague  Dr..  B.,  and  myself)  this  forenoon 
by  the  polite  invitation  of  Dr.  Fox,  the  surgeon  now  on  duty,  the 
institution  known  as  Wilk^  Hospital.  This  is  a  charity  for  indigent 
blind  and  lame,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  bequest  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  James  Wills,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  The  original  sum 
bequeathed  was  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
about  one  half  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  and 
the  erection  of  the  present  edifice.  The  portion  unexpended  yields 
an  income  of  somewhat  more  than  three  thousand  dollars,  which 
goes  to  sustain  the  institution.  It  has,  however,  received  aid  from 
other  individuals.  The  fund  was  placed  by  the  testator  under  the 
control  of  the  city  authorities,  who  are  the  managers  of  the  Hos- 
pital. It  went  into  operation  in  1832.  The  building  is  a  neat 
structure  of  red  granite,  80  feet  front  by  50  deep,  and  will  aoc6m- 
Riodate  about  70  patients.  Four  Physicians,  and  the  same  number 
of  Surgeons,  are  annually  appointed,  who  render  their  servieias 
gratuitously.  The  care  of  the  patients  devolves  chiefly  upon  the 
surgeons.  Nearly  all  now  in  the  institution,  amounting  to  forty  or 
fifty,  are  cases  of  ophthalmic  diseases,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  varieties  and  difl^rent  phases  of  these  diseaisoB. 
Cleanliness  and  good  order  (two  cardinal  points  in  the  successful 
management  of  all  such  charities)  are,  apparently,  fully  carried  out 
at  this  institution.  The  names  of  the  surgical  officers  are  sufficient 
guarantees  that  patients  admitted  there  receive  the  advantages  of 
the  most  approved  principles  of  treatment  skillfully  applied.. 

Wednesday,  Srd. — At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 

convention,  (10  A.  M.)  a  large  concourse  of  members  and  specta- 
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tors  had  assembled,  and  1  trust  the  remark  is  excusable,  (as  these 
notes  will  meet  the  eyes  of  some  unprofessional  readers)  that  my 
first  sentiment  was  one  of  admiration  of  the  ensemble  which  the 
convention  presented.  In  respectability  and  dignity  of  aspect,  and 
the  indications  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  superior  order 
which  are  delineated  in  physiognomy,  this  convention  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  any  other  public  body.  Said  Prof.  M.,  who  sat 
near  me  ,"I  have  been  a  poor  doctor  all  my  life,  and  never  realized 
'till  now  the  high  respectability  of  the  body  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber." I  fervently  hope  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  will 
not  in  any  measure  fail  to  confirm  there  first  impressions. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Hays,  who  moved  that 
Dr.  J.  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  the  president  of  the  last  convention, 
take  the  chair,  and  the  former  secretaries  resume  their  seats  un- 
til permanent  officers  are  elected.  The  motion  was  carried,  and 
at  once  acted  upon.  A  committe  of  five  were  appointed  to  receive 
credentials,  and  report  the  names  of  accredited  delegates.  This 
committee  shortly  reported  that  all  but  six  states  of  the  Union  were 
represented.  The  states  not  represented  are,  Maine,  North  Caro- 
lina, Iowa,  Florida,  Texas  and  Alabama. 

The  election  of  officers  next  came  up,  the  convention  deciding  to 
elect  a  president,  four  vice  presidents  and  three  secretaries.  A 
Dominating  committee,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  state 
represented,  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  present  suitable  niunes 
for  these  offices.  After  a  short  conference  the  following  persons 
were  selected,  and  unanimously  chosen: — 

PresidenL — Dr.  Knight,  of  Connecticut. 

Vice  Presidents. — Drs.  A.  H,  Stevens,  of  New  York;  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia;  Carpenter,  of  Louisiana,  and  Buchanan,  of  Ohio. 

Secretaries, — Drs.  Stille  of  Philadelphia;  Arnold  of  Georgia,  and 
P.  Campbell  Stewart^  of  New  York. 

Various  resolutions  were  submitted  respecting  inviting  and 
admitting  members  of  the  Profession  to  participate  in  the  conven- 
vention  who  were  not  present  as  delegates.  They  were  all  nega- 
tived with  exception  of  an  invitation  to  medical  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 
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The  convention  next  proceeded  to  hear  the  rieports  of  the  seve- 
ral committees  appointed  at  the  previous  convention,  taking  themi 
up  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  appointed. 

The  first  was  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  a  plan  of 
organization  for  a  JSTational  Medical  Association^  Dr.  Watson,  of 
JJ.  Y.,  Chairman.  The  report  having  been  read,  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  in  order  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
The  same  action  was  had  on  the  other  reports.  I  will  defer  any 
account  of  their  features,  recommendations,  &c.,  until  the  conven- 
tion takes  action  upon  them.  The  committee  (Dr.  Griscom  chair- 
man) to  consider  the  expediency  and  mode  of  procuring  the  regis- 
tration of  deaths,  births  and  Marriages  by  the  several  State  Govern- 
ments, next  reported  an  address  which  was  submitted  in  order  to 
be  printed,  and  (if  accepted)  extensively  circulated.  The  conven- 
tion now  adjourned  to  meet  at  7,  P.  M.  At  the  evening  session, 
after  receiving  letters  inviting  the  convention  to  visit  the  house 
of  refuge,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  the  reception  of  reports 
from  the  committees  was  resumed. 

Dr,  Haxall,  chairman  of  committe  on  an  uniform  standard  of 
reqairements  for  a  degree,  presented  a  report. 

The  committee  on    preliminary  education,  reported    by  their 
chairman,  Dr.  Couper. 

Dr.  Bell,  chairman  of  committee,  submitted  a  code  of  medical 
elhics. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  assemble  at  9  A.  M.,  to-mor- 
•row. 

Tkursdaj/y  6th. — Convention  assembled  at  9  A.  M.  The  names 
of  several  new  delegates  were  reported,  the  whole  nun^ber  now 
present  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Invitations 
were  received  to  visit  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind; 
and  from  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Baltimore  to  meet  at 
that  city  in  1846.  Several  resolutions  on  various  subjects  were  sub- 
mitted, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  except  those  inviting 
to  a  seat  in  the  convention,  without  the  privilege  of  voting,  Prof 
Thomas  Spencer,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  Prof.  Robert  Hare,  of 
Philadelphia,  both  gentlemen  being  accidently  present. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  on  an  uniform  system  of  nomet 
ture  of  diseases  was  heard,  received,  and  ordered  to  be  prii 
for  the  use  of  the  memfaiers. 

Two  reports,  by  different  portions  of  the  committee,  on  the 
ject  of  separating  the  business  of  licensing  and  teaching,  and  c 
mitting  the  former  to  central  boards  of  examiners  m  each  sj 
were  presented;  one  by  Prof.  M'Naughton,  of  N.  Y,,  the  o 
by  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia.  They  did  not  differ  m 
rially  in  the  views  or  resolutions  embraced,  and  were  both  ord< 
to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  and  i 
lutions  on  prelimenary  education,  which,  after  the  suggestioi 
many  amendments,  and  considerable  discussion,  were  adopted  ' 
the  change  of  a  single  word  only. 

The  convention  at  this  stage  of  its  proceedings  adopting  a  r 
lution  permitting  members  to  speak  but  twice  on  the  same  sub 
and  to  occupy  not  more  than  ten  minutes  at  any  one  time  witl 
consent  of  the  convention.  Adjourned  at  12  J,  P.  M.,  to  meet  a 
at  5  P.  M. 

Convention  met  at  5  P.  M.,  and  proceeded  to  take  into  coi 
eration  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  on  requirm 
for  a  degree.  The  most  important  feature  of  these  resolutions 
the  extension  of  the  lecture  sessions  of  medical  schools  to 
months.  This  occasioned  lengthened  discussion,  but  was  fir 
adopted.  The  other  resolutions  were  adopted  with  a  slight  am 
ment  to  one  of  them,  and  an  additional  one  supplied,  enjoining 
faculties  of  medical  schools  to  take  some  effective  measure; 
enforce  regular  attendance  upon  lectures.  The  discussions  i 
these  resolutions  occupied  the  whole  afternoon  session,  and 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

We  visited  this  afternoon  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
sane,  located  two  miles  west  of  the  city.  This  is  a  branch  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  It  has  been  in  operation  since  1840,  ha 
been  from  the  commencement  under  the  superintendence  of 
Thos.  S.  Kirkbride.  The  Hospital  is  finely  located,  having  e^ 
sive  and  comfortable  accommodations,  with  finely  cultivated  grou 
Every  thing,  within  and  without,  denotes  system,  cleanliness,  ( 
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fort  and  taste.  There  are  now  at  the  institution  192  patients,  forty 
of  whom,  only,  are  paupers.  The  charges  are  three  dollars  for 
patients  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  five  dollars  from  other 
states.    A  large  proportion  are  from  the  Southern  States. 

On  our  return  route  -we  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at  the  Alms 
House,  Bloekley,  styled,  not  inappropriately,  the  pauper  palace.  It 
is  a  iiuge  establishment,  consisting  of  several  buildings  enclosing  a 
hollow  square,  and  covering  a  very  large  area.  It  contains  fifteen 
hundred  inmates,  about  four  hundred  of  whom  are  on  the  sick  list. 
We  did  not  remain  sufficiently  long  to  examine  the  establishment 
throughout,  but  the  impression  which  I  derived,  was,  that  ii  is 
alltogether  too  extensive  for  the  complete  accomplishment  of  its 
objects,  and  that  as  regards  ventilation,  and  comfortable  accommo- 
dations for  its  inmates,  the  arrangements  are  by  no  means  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  was  suprised  to  learn  that  medical  students  have 
been  of  late  excluded  from  this,  great  field  of  instruction  in  clinical 
medicine. 

Friday  1th. — ^Convention  assembled  at  9  A.  M.  A.  resolution. 
was  adopted  inviting  the  venerable  Dr.  Coxe  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
convention.  Dr.  Coxe  shortly  entered  the  hall,  was  received  with 
marked  respect,  and  seated  with  the  vice  presidents. 

An  amendment  to  the  report  on  the  requirements  for  degrees 
was  adopted,  striking  out  a  passage  requiring  each  course  to 
embrace  one  hundred  lectures. 

Several  resolutions  on  various  subjects  were  presented  by  differ- 
ent members,  but  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  the  convention  being 
disposed  to  proceed  with  the  regular  business,  viz:  the  considera- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  committees. 

The  report  on  the  organization  of  a  national  association  was 
taken  up. 

Dr.  Isaac  Hays  submitted  an  amendment  providing  that  the 
association  should  consist  of  ail  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  good  standing  throughout  the  country,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
appointed  delegates.  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  a  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  regular 
and  irregular  practitioners.     This  proposition  called  out  an.  extend- 
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ed  dkcussion,  but  the  plan  of  the  committee  was  sustained  b 
decisive  vote  of  the  convention.     The  report  was  then  adopted. 

The  report  on  medical  ethics,  after  some  discussion  upon  sevc 
proposed  amendments,  was  adopted,  with  a  few  alterations  of  phrs 
ology. 

The  report  on  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  i 
adopted  without  discussion. 

A  resolution  approving  of  the  objects  of  the  Sydenham  Soci 
was  adopted. 

The  report  on  the  Nomenclature  of  diseases  being  called  up,  ^ 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Medical  Education  to  be  appoin 
under  the  new  organization. 

The  subject  of  the  separation  of  licensing  and  teaching  n 
came  up,  and  remarks  were  made  by  several  members  support 
various  amendments  and  resolutions.  The  subject  was,  at  leng 
disposed  of,  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  referring  the  t 
reports  made  to  the  convention  to  the  committee  on  Medical  E 
cation,with  instruction  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
American  Medical  association.  The  convention  now  adjourned 
5i  9.  M. 

At  the  evening  session,  a  variety  of  resolutions  on  various  toj 
were  presented,  most  of  which  were  laid  on  the  table. 

A  resolution   was  passed  returning  thanks  to  the  officers   j 
directors  of  the  various  institutions  from   whom  invitations  1 
been  received;  to  the  committee  of  arrangements  on  behalf  of 
Philadelphia  delegation,  and  to  the  medical  profession   of  the  c 
generally  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to   the  officers  of  the  convention  ^ 
passed,  also  a  resolution  recommending  the  medical  profession 
unite  in  endeavoring  to  procure  laws  legalising,  and  providing 
the  prosecution  of  dissections  in  States  where  such  laws  do 
exist. 

After  resolving  that  all  unfinished  business  be  referred  to 
American  Medical  Association  about  to  be  organized,  it  was  mo' 
and  carried,  that  the  convention  resolve   itself  into   the  Ameri 
Medical  Jlssociationj    and    that    the    officers    of   the    conveni 
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continue    to    act    as    officers    of   the    association    until    others 
are  elected. 

A  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  state  represen- 
ted, vras  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
ensuing  year.  After  a  short  recess,  the  following  names  were 
submitted  by  the  committee: — 

President. — Dr.  N.  Chapman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fke  Presidents. — Dr.  Knight,  of  Connecticut;  Dr.  A.  H.  Ste- 
vens, of  New- York;  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Tennesee;  Dr.  Moultrie, 
of  South  Carolina. 

Secretaries. — ^Dr.  Stille,  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Dunbar,  of  Mary- 
land; Dr.  P.  C.  Stewart,  of  New- York. 

lyeasitrer. — Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  foregoing  ticket  was  unanimously  elected  by  ballot.  The 
officers  on  being  apprized  of  their  election  by  a  committee  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  took  their  seats,  and  the  venerable  President 
elect  returned  his  acknowledgements  of  the  honor  conferred  on 
him  in  a  few  happy  and  impressive  remarks. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  acept  the  invitation  of  the  Balti- 
more delegation  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  that  city,  after  which  the  association  adj. 

1  have  intended  in  this  letter  to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
more  important  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  Some 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the  convention,  I  find,  on 
reviewal,  1  have  omitted:  these  I  will  take  occasion  to  present  to 
our  readers  when  the  published  proceedings  appear.  The  publica- 
tion of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  was  ordered,  and 
the  expense  of  publication,  together  with  other  expenses,  provided 
for  by  an  assessment  of  three  dollars  on  each  member  of  the  con- 
vention. 

I  reserve  some  reflections  upon  the  eventful  occasion  which  has 
just  terminated  for  another  time  and  place. 

Very  truly,  Yours, 

F.  H.  H.  Editor. 

Editor  ad  interim. 
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Reports   of  the   Committees  appointed  by  the  Mitional   Mti 
Convention  of  1846,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Conventic 

1847. 

We  shall  yield  our  Eclectic   Department  enfirely  to  the  pub 

tion  of  the  reports  above  referred  to,  believing  that  we  shall 
meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers.  Although  the  official  proceec 
published  by  the  association  will  contain  them,  it  will  probabl 
some  time  before  that  work  will  be  issued,  nor  will  it  be  likel 
reach  a  large  portion  of  the  subscribers  to  our  Journal.  The  re 
containing  the  code  of  Medical  Ethics  is  necessarily  excludec 
reSison  of  its  length,  but  it  is  our  present  intention  to  publish 
also  in  some  future  number.  It  is  quite  needless,  we  feel  assi 
to  commend  these  reports  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  profes 
— ^Editor  Buf.  Med.  Jour. 

Report  on  an  Uniform  and  elevated  Standard  of  Requirements 
the  degree  of  M.  D. 

Resolved, — That  it  is  desirable  that  a  uniform  and  elevated  st 
ard  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  should  be  adopte 
all  the  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States;  and  that  a  comm 
of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  on  this  subject,  at  a  meeting  1 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

Committee. — Drs.  Haxwell,  Cullen,  of  Richmond;  S.  A.  Pa 
sew,  Manchester,  Va.;  A.  Flint,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  Perkins,  Ca 
ton,  Vt.;  J.  A.  Wing,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  W.  Norris,  Phil; 
phia. 

The  committee  under  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  convei 
.which  assembled  in  New-York  in  May,  1846,  and  which  hai 
its  object  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  elevated  standan 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  have  had  the  same  u 
consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  Report. 

[We  omit  a  portion  of  this  report,  not  because  it  is  irrele\ 

but  because  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  resolutions  submi 

and  it  is  necessary  to  economize  space. — En.  Bur.  Jour.] 

In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  demai 
by  the  various  schools  of  the  country,  a  letter  was  address^ 
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all  whose  existence  was  known  to  your  committee,  requesting 
them  to  furnish  the  desired  information.  These  consisted  of  thirty 
three  in  number;  and  answers  were  received  from  nineteen,  being 
a  fraction  noore  than  one-half  In  the  majority  of  instances  pamph- 
lets were  forwarded  to  the  chaij-man,  containing  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  college^  together  with  the  branches  taught;  while 
from  others,  letters  were  received  simply  stating  that  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  were  demanded,  that  the  candidate  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  &c.,  From 
this  correspondence  but  little  available  information  was  derived. 
A  circular  was  then  dispatclicd  to  the  different  colleges  propound- 
ing the  following  qustions,  answers  to  which  were  respectfully 
solicited.  Nineteen  of  these  circulars  were  filled  up  and  returned. 
State  IsL  The  number  of  students  during  the  session  of  1845-6- 

2d.  The  number  of  graduates  in  1845-6. 

3d.  The  number  of  charity  pupils  in  1845-6. 

4th.  The  number  of  professors  attached  to  your  shool. 

bih.  The  date  at  which  lectures  begin  and  end. 

8/A.  The  requirements  for  a  degree. 

1th.  Is  the  inquiry  made  previous  to  examination,  whether 
or  not  these  requirements  are  fulfilled? 

Slh.  Is  any  evidence  of  having  attended  a  course  of  clini-^ 
instruction  necessary  to  graduation? 

8/A.  Is  it  required  of  candidates  for  graduation  that  they 
shall  have  devoted  any  time  to  dissection? 
The  responses  to  these  several  questions  have  been  arranged  in 
tabular  form,  from  which  the  result  of  the  whole  correspondence 
may  be  ascertained  at  a  glance,  and  which  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  this  Convention,  as  a  part  of  this  report.  We 
cannot  avoid  the  expression  of  our  regret,  that  so  many  of  the 
colleges  have  failed  to  respond  to  our  circular,  not,  we  hope,  from 
a  listless  indifference  to  the  subject,  or  a  determination  not  to  abide 
by  the  recommendations  of  .  this  body.  Information  was  also 
requested  from  the  proper  authorities  in  regard  to  requirements  of 
surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States;  but  no  reply 
has  been  received  from  them.* 

In  summing  up  the  information  obtained  from  the  nineteen  col- 
leges named  in  the  table,  in  the  order  in  which  the  questions  were 
proposed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  students  belonging  to 
these  institutions  during  the  session  of  1845-6,  amounted  to  2544, 
including  31  non-paying  pupils;  and  that  the  number  of  graduates 
was  730: — the  numoer  of  professors  varies  from  three  to  eight  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark  tnat  the  lowest  number  here  named  is 
attached  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  the  usual  branches  of 
medical  education  are  taught,  and  where  the  term  of  study  extends 
throughout  the  period  of  nine  months.     If  we  exclude  this  institu- 

■  I  I  ■  ■  PI.  I  I  .    ■  I         I     ■      I     n II    I  .  I       ■  I      I         .  ■■       ■  I   I   I  ~» 

*  A  reply  was  rabaeqaently  received  and  appended  to  the  report  in  a  note. 
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tion  from  our  table,  the  minimum  is  five  and  the  maxinum  is  dgi 
The  time  employed  in  lecturing  also  varies;  thirteen  weeks  beii 
the  shortest,  and  eighteen  the  longest  period.  Sixteen  weeks,  ho' 
ever,  are  devoted  to  the  lectures,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  schoo 
The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  appear  to  be  ve 
general; — the  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age; — \ 
moral  character  good; — his  examination  satisfactory; — his  thei 
passable,  and  he  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures, 
oe  included  within  the  period  of  three  years'  study.  In  some 
the  schools  a  practice  of  four  years,and  an  attendance  on  one  cour 
of  lectures,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  individual  to  an  examinatic 
Branches  are  taught  in  some  institutions  which  are  omitted  in  ot 
ers,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  distributed  is  by  no  mea 
uniform.  It  appears  without  exception  that  the  inquiry  is  ma 
previous  to  examination  whether  or  not  all  the  requirements  ha 
been  fulfilled,  and  in  some  cases  unquestionable  proof  of  the  fa 
must  be  adduced.  Evidence  of  having  attended  a  course  of  clii 
ical  instruction  is  required  in  twelve  of  the  colleges,  while  in  sev^ 
it  is  not;  and  as  to  dissection,  five  render  it  obligatory,  and  t 
remaining  fourteen  are  content  to  urge  its  recommendation. 

Such,  then,  is  the  information  which  the  committee,  after  dilige 
inquiry,  is  enabled  to  lay  before  this  body.  It  would  have  been 
matter  of  some  importance  to  have  received  answers  from  all  tl 
schools,  for  in  that  case  an  account  entirely  accurate  of  the  whc 
number  of  students  in  the  United  States  would  have  been  c 
tained.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nineteen  colleges  which  no 
cod  our  circular,  report  the  aggregate  number  to  be  2544;  ai 
if  it  be  proper  to  assign  the  same  ratio  to  the  fourteen  which  -d 
not,  the  whole  number  of  students  during  the  session  of  1845- 
will  bo  found  to  be  4418  and  a  fraction.  We  believe  this  to  be 
very  fair  statement,  for  several  statistical  tables  published  fro 
time  to  time  in  the  journals,  have  varied  but  litile  from  this  amour 
and  if  we  extend  the  same  rule  to  the  classes  of  graduates,  v 
reach  the  conclusion  that  a  fraction  less  than  1300  were  added 
the  already  existing  number  of  physicians,  in   the   spring  of  184 

The  very  large  number  of  physicians  in  the  United  States, 
number  far  larger  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  in  any  oth 
country  perhaps  of  which  we  have  a  correct  knowledge,  has  fr 
quently  been  the  subject  of  remark.  To  relieve  the  diseases 
something  more  than  twenty  millions  of  people,  we  have  an  am 
of  Doctors  amounting  by  a  recent  computation  to  forty  thousan 
which  allows  one  to  about  every  five  hundred  inhabitants.  And 
we  add  to  the  40,000  the  long  list  of  irregular  practitioners  wl 
swarm  like  locusts  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  proporti< 
of  patients  will  be  still  further  reduced.  No  wonder,  then,  thatti 
profession  of  medicine  has  measurably  ceased  to  occupy  the  elev 
ted  position  which  once  it  did;  no  wonder  that  the  merest  pittanc 
in  the  way  of  remuneration  is  scantily  doled  out  even  to  the  mc 
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industrious  in  our  ranks, — and  no  wonder  that  the  intention,  at  one 
time  correct  and  honest,  will  occasionally  succumb  to  the  cravings 
of  a  hard  necessity.  The  evil  must  be  corrected.  With  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  to  diminish  the  number  of  medical  schools  is  not  to 
be  expected;  and  the  corrective  can  alone  be  found  in  the  adoption 
of  such  a  standard  of  requirements,  in  the  general  estimate  of 
which  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  will  form  but  an 
item,  as  will  place  the  diploma  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  seek 
to  wear  its  honors  without  deserving  them. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  delivery  of  Lecturear, 
we  believe  to  be  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  It  is  next  to  an 
impossibility,  that  the  strongest  intellect  can  receive  and  well  digest 
some  half  a  dozen  discourses  or  more  a  day,  embracing  subjects 
which  have  oftentimes  little  or  no  immediate  connection  with  each 
other.  The  mind  becomes  wearied  with  the  multiplicity  of  its 
occupations,  and  the  thoughts  of  to-day  are  forgotten  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  and  harassing  duties  of  the  morrow.  A  proper 
allotment  of  time  cannot  be  given  to  that  deep  reflection  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands,  and  without  which  no  solid 
advancement  can  be  made.  There  are  individuals,  too,  who  do 
not  always  rest  satisfied  with  professorial  prelections,  who  approve 
in  its  fullest  extent  the  adage,  "  nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba 
raagistri,"  and  who  seek  in  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  the 
widest  extent  of  information.  Nor  can  Teachers  themselves,  with 
every  disposition  to  impart  the  fullest  instruction,  do  justice  to  their 
several  branches  within  the  limited  period  of  four  months.  For 
this  reason,  the  examination  which  may,  indeed,  test  the  actual 
acquirement  of  the  student,  can  never  embrace  an  extensive  field 
of  knowledge.  Under  the  present  regulation  this  cannot  be  ex- 
pected; for  justice  to  the  pupil  must  prevent  an  inquiry  into  sub- 
jects in  which  he  has  never  been  instructed. 

In  regard  to  the  branches  to  be  taught,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  may  not  meet  the  views  of 
some  of  the  members  of  this  Convention.  It  mav  be  thouijht  that 
others  should  have  been  added,  and  that  consequently  the  number 
of  Professors  should  have  been  considerably  augmented.  This 
subject  was  freely  canvassed  by  the  Committee,  and  the  opinion 
was  general  that  in  the  commencement  of  our  eflfort  to  reform  the 
existing  condition  of  things,  too  high  a  standard  of  requirement 
ought  not  to  be  immediately  insisted  on.  The  conclusions  to  which 
this  Convention  may  come  upon  any  subject,  cannot  be  forced  upon 
the  schools  contrary  to  their  wishes.  In  the  advice  of  this  body 
there  exists,  however,  a  moral  power  which  it  would  be  unwise  to 
disregard,  a  power  which,  while  it  seeks  to  elevate  medical  require- 
ment, should  not  impose  a  single  requisition  which  is  not  entirely 
practicable.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  decrees  of 
this  Convention  need  not  be  final  and  unalterable.  The  National 
Medical  Association,  contemplated  under  the  first  two  resolutions 
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adopted  at  the  meeting  in  May  last,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
convene  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  can 
legitimately  exercise  the  same  influence  which  we  now  seek  to  do; 
and  when  in  after  time  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add  new 
subjects  of  instruction,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  express  its  opinion. 
Under  this  view  of  the  matter,  your  Committee  advise  that  lectures 
be  given  on  the  following  branches,  in  all  the  Colleges:  viz.,  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery;  General  and  Special  Anatomy;  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logy; Materia  Medica;  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy;  Midwifery, 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  Chemistry  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

These  subjects,  it  is  true,  are  now  taught  in  the  majority  of  our 
schools.  With  a  lengthened  period  for  teaching,  a  double  advan- 
tage will  be  gained;  a  wider  extent  of  information  may  be  impart- 
ed to  the  student,  while  his  time  will  be  occupied  with  fewer  lec- 
tures during  the  day.  As  to  the  appropriation  of  the  several 
branches,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  make  any  suggestion,  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  Institution  may  be  such  as  will  necessarily 
lead  to  a  different  arrangement  in  this  particular. — It  is  believed, 
however,  that  a  slight  augmentation  in  the  number  of  Professors 
will  become  necessary. 

In  regard  to  clinical  instruction,  your  Committee  would  w'llingly 
have  made  it  a  requisition  to  the  attainment  of  the  diploma;  but  an 
insuperable  difficulty  seemed  to  exist.  It  is  believed  that  few  of 
the  Colleges  have  Hospitals  attached  to  them,  and  in  very  many 
instances  where  such  Institutions  exist  in  the  cities,  the  Professors 
do  not  receive  the  appointment  of  attending  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Consequently,  the  opportunity  is  lost  to  them  of  im[)arting 
such  instruction  as  would  be  valuable  to  the  ^student. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  this  portion  of  onr  report,  without 
urging  the  very  great  importance  of  clinical  instruction.  Many 
a  young  man  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  sum- 
ciently  instructed,  it  may  be,  in  its  principles,  who  has  most  pain- 
fully felt  the  resftonsibility  of  his  position.  In  default  of  a  ceitnin 
degree  of  practical  knowledge,  indecision  must  often  fetter  his 
eflbrts  to  the  detriment  of  his  patient,  and  that  self-confidence, 
which  can  alone  restore  serenity  to  his  mind,  must  be  purchased 
by  a  long  period  of  perplexing  doubt.  During  the  pupilage  of  the 
student,  he  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  cases  of  dis- 
ease wherever  thev  arc  to  be  found.  Instructors  themselves,  should 
e»teem  it  their  highest  duty  to  introduce  their  pupils  to  the  bedside 
of  their  patients  in  all  cases  where  propriety  will  admit  of  it.  The 
Hospitals,  Penitentiaries,  and  Poor-houses,  found  in  so  many  of  our 
Wwns  and  cities,  will  furnish  from  time  to  time,  cases  of  every 
description,  while  the  pauper  practice  of  the  country  will  prove  no 
iodifierent  means  of  imparting  clinical  information.  Instruction 
gained  from  these  sources  in  free  and  familiar  conversation  with 
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the  Preceptor,  will  perhaps  be  of  more  avail  than  any  other;  for 
the  lar^  number  of  Students  who  occasionally  throng  the  Warifs 
of  the  Hospital,  render  it  impossible  for  each  one  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  cases  presented  to  him.  We  do  not  intend 
by  this  remark  to  convey  the  idea  that  information  given  in  this 
way  would  be  valueless.  On  the  contrary,  when  properly  conduc- 
ted, it  may  be  made  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  Let  the 
Professor  daily  analyze  the  symptoms  wmch  arise  in  every  case; 
have  them  carefully  noted  dowii  in  his  ward-book,  together  with 
his  prescriptions,  and  at  its  termination  let  him  review  the  whole 
ground,  aided  by  a  post-mortem  examination  if  it  result  unfavora- 
bly, and  he  will  impart  instruction  which  is  truly  valuable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  five  of  the  colleges  insist  upon  dissection  as 
a  requisite  to  graduation.  Your  committee  accord  in  the  opinion, 
that  all  should  render  it  obligatory  upon  the  student  to  devote  some 
portion  of  his  time  to  this  needful  pursuit.  To  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  its  ^solute  necessity,  not  only  to  the  surgeon,  but 
also  to  the  physician,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  We 
therefore  ofter  without  further  remark,  the  following  resolutions 
for  the  adoption  of  this  Convention: 

Resolved,  1st.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  colleges  to  extend 
the  period  employed  in  lecturing,  from  four,  to  six  months. 

2d.  That  no  student  shall  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
M.  .'  *.,  unless  he  shall  have  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  including  the  time  allotted  to  attendance  upon  lectures. 

3d.  That  the  candidate  shall  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures, that  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  all  cases 
shall  produce  the  certificate  of  his  jireceptor,  to  prove  when  he  com- 
menced his  studies. 

4th.  That  the  certificate  of  no  preceptor  shall  be  received  who  is 
avowedly  and  notoriously  an  irregular  practitioner,  whether  be 
shall  possess  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  or  not. 

5th.  That  the  several  branches  of  medical  education  already 
named  in  the  body  of  this  report,  be  taught  in  all  the  colleges;  and 
that  the  number  of  Professors  be  increased  to  seven. 
'  6tb.  That  it  be  required  of  candidates  that  they  shall  have  steadi- 
ly devoted  three  months  to  dissections. 

7th.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  Preceptors  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  impart  clinical  instruction  to  their  pupils;  and 
upon  Medical  Colleges  to  show  that  they  have  attended  upon  Hos- 
pital practice  for  one  session  whenever  it  can  be  accomplished,  for 
the  advsmcement  of  the  same  end. 

8th.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  schools  and  colleges  granting 
Diplomas,  fully  to  carry  out  the  above  requisitions. 

9th.  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  Preceptors,  to  advise 
their  students  to  attend  only  such  institutions  as  shall  rigidly  adhere 
to  the  recommendations  herein  contained. 

All  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

May  IM7.  RO.  W.  H  AX  ALL,  Chairman.,. 
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'Report  of  Chmmittee  on  Preliminary  Education  of  Student 

Medicine. 

The  duty  entrusted  to  the  Committee  was  '^  To  report  on 
fltandard  of  acquirements  which  should  be  exacted  of  young 
before  being  received  as  students  of  medicine/' 

Before  attempting  to  perform  this  duty,  the  Committee  the 
it  desirable  to  ascertain,  by  inquiries  addressed  to  the  mei 
schools  and  distinguished  practititioners  of  medicine  throug 
the  Union,  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  profession  on 
interesting  subject.  They,  accordingly  prepared  a  circular, 
object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  various  Mec 
Schools  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  preliminary  education  w 
it  is  proposed  to  exact  of  young  men  about  to  commence  the  st 
of  medicine;  and  also  to  invite  any  suggestions  they  might  tl 
proper  to  make.  Copies  of  this  circular  were  sent  to  the  (tl 
thirty-six  Medical  Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  official  rej: 
have  been  received  from  six  of  this  number ;  namely,  the  Med 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  College  of  F 
sicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New'-York,  the  Medical  Inst 
tion  of  Yale  College,  Ohio  Medical  College,  Albany  Medical  < 
lege,  and  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  College.  These  ir 
tutions  are  desirous  of  having  a  standard  established,  and  the  C< 
mittee  do  not  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as  others,  will  cheerfi 
co-operate  with  the  Convention  and  the  profession  in  this  desira 
reform. 

Another  circular  was  addressed  to  distinguished  medical  pra 
tioners  residing  in  all  the  Staies  and  Territories  of  the  Uni 
soliciting  replies  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Is  it  the  custom  of  your  State  or  neighborhood  to  require 
young  men,  who  desire  to  study  medicine,  any  particular  amount 
preliminary  education  1 

2.  If  so,  what  are  the  details  of  your  standard  t 

3.  By  what  authority,  whether  of  a  State  Medical  Socie 
local  Association,  or  common  consent,  is  this  standard  establish< 

4.  What  may  be  considered  the  general  sentiment  of  the  prof! 
sion  in  your  vicinity,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  stat 
«rd  as  is  contemplated  in  the  5th  resolution  of  the  National  Medii 
Convention  of  May,  1 846 1 

The  Committee  have  been  favored  with  very  full  and  explii 
mnswers  to  this  circular  from  thirty-nine  gentlemen,  represent!] 
twenty-one  States  of  the  Union.  The  replies  which  have  bei 
received  to  the  first  three  questions,  establish  the  fact,  not  on 
that  there  is  no  uniform  standard  preparatory  educution  exacted 
medical  students  throughout  the  united  States,  but  that  there  is  i 
general  rule  adopted  in  any  particular  state  or  district,  which  h; 
been  authorized  or  recommended  by  Medical  Societies  or  oth< 
official  bodies,  or  established  by  common  consent  and  custom.  Tl 
whole  subject  is  left  to  private  preceptors,  many  of  whom  recon 
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mended,  and  a  few  exact,  an  elevated  standard,  while  others  leave 
it  to  the  direction  of  the  students  themselves,  or  their  parents. 
Bat  all  the  letters  of  the  practitioners  indicate,  without  an  excep- 
tion, the  cheering  fact,  that  the  profssion  is  alive  to  the  want  of  a 
standard,  is  desirous  that  one  should  be  established  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  is  willing  to  sustain  it. 

The  fourth  question  was  designed  to  elicit  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pre- 
b'minary  education  which  should  be  required  of  medical  students. 
On  this  subject,  the  correspondence  shows  a  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion;  and  the  standard  of  different  writers  varies  from  a 
'*  common  school ''  education  up  to  the  highest  collegiate  attain- 
ments. Some  advocate  a  different  scale  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  while  a  majority  is  in  favor  of  having  the  standard  uni- 
form throughout  the  Union.  And,  notwithstanding  the  individual 
difference  of  ideas,  there  is  a  sufficient  general  concurrence  in  the 
views  of  the  writers  to  enable  the  Committee  to  recommend  a 
scale  which  is  chiefly  based  upon  their  united  suggestions. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  the  Convention 
would  discover  in  fixing  the  standard  of  preliminary  education  for 
medical  students  as  high  as  would  be  desirable.  Entirely  destitute 
of  the  means  of  legal  compulsion,  and  depending  for  success,  as 
the  Convention  must,  solely  upon  the  force  of  professional  and 
public  opinion,  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  a  standard  above  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  times.  The  existing  evil  can 
be  reached  only  by  the  concurrent  action  of  private  medical  pre- 
ceptors, and  medical  schools  of  the^country.  -The  chief  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  preceptors;  ana  to  them  the  Convention  should 
make  its  strongest  appeal ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  be 
encouraged  andsustained by  the  co-operation  of  the  schools,  with- 
out which,  indeed,  the  efforts  of  preceptors  conld  be  but  partially 
saccessful. 

The  object  to  which  the  Committee  has  directed  its  labors,  it  i» 
believed,  can  be  best  effected  by  the  Convention  in  the  followiujg^ 
way: — 

1st.  By  establishing  a  uniform  standard  of  preliminary  education 
for  medical  students,  which  shall  be  of  a  moderate  character  —  in 
the  first  instance,  too  low,  rather  than  too  high — and  yet  of  such 
extent  as  will  insure  both  the  knowledge  and  the  mental  discipline 
necessary  to  those  who  would  enter  a  profession  full  of  labor  and 
responsibility,  without  excluding  meritorious  young  men  of  limited 
means -and  opportunities. 

2d,  By  earnestly  recommending  every  medical  preceptor  to 
exact  this  standard  of  every  young  man,  before  admitting  him  into 
his  office;  and  having  exacted  it,  to  grant  him  a  written  certificate 
to  that  effect,  specifying  also  the  period  of  his  admission  into  the 
preceptor's  office,  as  a  proper  warrant  and  credential  for  the  stu- 
dent, when  about  entering  a  medical  college. 
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3^  By  requesting  all  the  medical  colleges  of  the  country  to 
require  such  a  certificate  of  every  student  applying  for  matricula- 
tion; and,  in  publishing  their  annual  lists  of  graduates,  to  accom- 
pany the  name  of  the  graduate  with  the  name  and  residence  of  bis 
preceptor,  the  name  of  the  latter  being  clearly  and  distinctly  pre- 
sented as  certifying  to  the  qualification  of  preliminary  education. 

These  ideas  the  Committee  have  put  into  the  form  of  distinct 
resolutions,  which  they  append  to  their  report,  submitting  both  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  and,  if  it  think  proper,  its 
adoption. 

IsL  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  reccommends  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  United  States, 
to  satisfy  themselves,  either  by  personal  inquiry  or  the  written  cer- 
tificate of  competent  persons,  before  receiving  young  men  into 
their  offices  as  Students,  that  they  are  of  good  moral  character, 
and  that  they  have  acquired  a  good  English  education,  a  Knowl- 
edge of  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Elementary  Mathematical 
Sciences,  including  Geometry  and  Algebra;  and  such  an  acquain- 
tance, at  least,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  .is  will  enable 
them  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medicine,  and  read 
and  write  prescriptions. 

2(L  Resolvedy  That  this  Convention  also  recommends  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  when 
they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  a  young  man  possesses  the  quaK- 
fications  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution,  to  give  him  a  written 
certificate,  stating  thai  fact,  and  recording  also  the  date  of  his 
admission  as  a  medical  student,  to  be  carried  with  him  as  a  war- 
rant for  his  reception  into  tha  medical  college  in  which  he  may 
intend  to  pursue  his  studies. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  and  requested  to  require 
such  a  certificate  of  every  student  of  medicine  applying  for  matri- 
culation; and  when  pnS)i<ihing  their  annual  lists  of  graduates,  to 
accompany  the  name  of  tlio  graduate  with  the  name  and  residence 
of  his  preceptor,  the  name  of  the  latter  being  clearly  and  distinctly 
presented  ^s  certifying  to  the  qualification  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion. 

Signed  by  James  Covper, 

L.  P.  Bush, 
James  W.  Thompsov, 
Alden  March, 
Washington  L.  Atlee, 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  ^'ational  JVedi* 
calJlssociation,  as  ordered  by  the  J^Tational  Medical   Convention 
held  tn  the  city  of  Jfeto-Yorh  in  the  month  of  May,  1846. 
The  Medical  Convention  held  in  the  city  of  New- York,  in  May 

last,  having  resolved,  ^*That  it  is  expedient  for  the  Medical  Profes- 


Committee. 
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siofi  of  the  United  States  to  ittdtitiite  a  National  Medical  AsiH>da- 
tioni^  and  having  appointed  a  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of 
Drs.  John  Watson,  John  Stearns,  andF.  Campbell  Stewart,  of  the 
dity  of  New-York;  A.  Stille,  of  Philadelphia;  N.  S.  Davis,  df 
Knrfiamton,  N,  Y.;  W.  H.  Cogswell,  of  Ptainfield,  Conn.;  and  E. 
D.  Fenner,  of  NeW-Orleans,  *'  To  report  a  plan  of  organization 
for  snch  an  association,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  oh 
the  first  Wednesday  in  Mav,  1847;  the  said  committee,  after  cdrfe- 
fhlfjr  deliberating  on  the  \)u8iness  entrusted  to  them,  beg  leavie^ 
respectfully  to  Report. 

Plan  of  Organization  for  a  National  Medical  Association. 

Whereas,  the  M edickl  donventioh,  held  in  the  city  of  New- York 
in  May  1848,  have  declared  it  expecfient  **for  the  Medical  Profes- 
sioh  01  the  United  States  to  institute  a  National  Medical  Associii- 
tioh;^'  and. 

Inasmuch  a^  ^n  institution  so  conducted  as  to  give  frequent,  uni- 
t6A  and  emphatic  expression  to  the  views  and  aims  of  the  Medical 
Profession  ih  this  country,  must  at  all  times  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence, and  supply  more  efficient  means  than  have  hitherto  been 
available  here,  for  cultivating  and  advancing  medical  knowledge, 
for  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education,  for  promoting  tne 
usefulness,  honor,  and  interests  of  the  Medical  Profession;  for  en- 
l^htenin^  and  directing  public  opinion  ih  regard  to  the  duties, 
responsibilities  and  requirements  of  medical  men,  for  exciting  and 
^Qcouradng  emulation  and  concert  of  action  in  the  profcssioh,  and 
for  facilitating  and  fostering  friendly  intercourse  between  those 
who  are  enraged  in  it; — therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  in  behalf  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United 
States, — that  the  members  of  the  Medical  Convention  held  in  Phil- 
^elphia,  in  May,  1847,  and  all  others  who  in  pursuit  of  the  objects 
above-mentioned,  are  to  unite  with,  or  succeed  them,  constitute  a 
National  Medical  Association; — and  that,  for  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  same,  they  adopt  the  following  Regulations. 

/.  Title  of  the  Association, — This  institution  shall  be  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  name  and  title  of  "The  American  Medical 
Association." 

IL  Members. — The  members  of  this  institution  shall  collectively 
represent  and  have  cognizance  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
medical  profession  in  every  part  of  the  United  States;  and  shall 
hold  their  appointment  to  membership  either  as  delegates  from 
local  institution,  as  members  by  invitation,  or  as  permanent  members. 

The  delegates  shall  receive  the  appointment  from  permanently 
organized  medical  societies,  medical  colleges,  hospitals,  lunatic 
asylums,  and  other  permanently  organized  medical  institutions  of 
good  standing,  in  the  United  States.  Each  delegate  shall  hold  his 
appointment  for  one  year,  and  until  another  is  appointed  to  succeed 
hitn,  and  shall  participate  in  all  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

4  No.  1.— Vol.  3. 
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Each  local  society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  a 
ciation  one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  nnen)b 
and  one  for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  of 
number.  The  faculty  of  every  regularly  constituted  medical 
lege  or  chartered  school  of  medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege 
sending  two  delegates.  The  professional  staff  of  every  chartc 
or  municipal  hospital  containing  a  hundred  inmates  or  more,  s 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates;  and  every  other  | 
manently  organized  medical  institution  of  good  standing  shall  h 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  delegate. 

The  Members  by  Invitation  shall  consist  of  practitioners  of  re 
table  standing,  from  sections  of  the  United  States  not  other\ 
represented  at  the  meeting.  They  shall  receive  their  appointnr 
by  invitation  of  the  meeting  after  an  introduction  from  any  of 
members  present,  or  from  any  of  the  absent  permanent  memb 
Thev  shall  hold  their  connection  with  the  association  until  the  c 
of  the  annual  session  at  which  they  are  received;  and  shall 
entitled  to  participate  in  all  its  affairs,  as  in  the  case  of  delegate: 

The  Permanent  Members  shall  consist  of  all  those  who  h 
served  in  the  capacity  of  delegates,  and  of  such  other  memberi 
may  receive  the  appointment  by  unanimous  vote. 

rermanent  members  shall  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  attend 
meetings,  and  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  association,  so  V 
as  they  shall  continue  to  conform  to  its  regulations;  and  when 
in  attendance,  they  shall  be  authorized  to  grant  letters  of  introd 
tion  to  reputable  practitioners  of  medicine  residing  in  their  vicin 
who  may  wish  to  participate  in  the  business  of  the  meetings, 
provided  for  members  by  invitation.* 

Every  member  elect,  prior  to  the  permanent  organization  of 
annual  meeting,  or  before  voting  on  any  question  after  the  meet 
has  been  organized,  must  sign  these  regulations,  inscribing  his  na 
and  address  in  full,  specifying  in  what  capacity  he  attends,  and 
a  delegate,  the  title  of  the  institution  from  which  he  has  recei> 
his  appointment. 

///.  Meetings, — The  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  si 
be  held  annually,  and  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  M; 
The  place  of  meeting  shall  never  be  the  same  for  any  two  years 
succession,  and  shall  be  determined  for  each  next  succeeding  y( 
by  vote  of  the  Association. 

IV,  Officers. — The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  Pn 
dent,  four  Vice  President?,  two  Secretaries,  and  a  Treasur 
They  shall  be  nominated  by  a  special  committee  of  one  meml 
from  each  state  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  shall  be  elected 
vote  on  a  general  ticket.  Each  officer  shall  hold  his  appointmc 
for  one  year,  and  until  another  is  elected  to  suc:*eed  him. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings,  preserve  order  a 
decorum  in  debate,  give  a  casting  vote  when  necessary,  and  )>( 

'— -Mil  -    -  ■  _-        -  _■  -     X  _>         ■_  J.  r 

^hjf  an  a.in«nUnieut  iui«ip(ed,  perinaoeiit  meoiben  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 
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form  all  the  other  duties  that  custom  and  parliamentary  usage  may 
require. 

7%e  Vice  Presidents,  when  called  upon,  shall  assist  the  President 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and,  during  the  absence,  or  at  the 
request  of  the  president,  one  of  them  shall  officiate  in  his  place. 

The  Secretaries  shall  record  the  minutes,  and  authenticate  the 
proceedings,  give  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  next 
ensuing  annual  meeting,  and  serve  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication.  The  Secretary  first  in  nomination  shall  also  pre- 
serve the  archives  and  unpublished  transactions  of  the  Association. 

T%e  Treasurer  shall  have  the  immediate  charge  and  management 
of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  Association.  He  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  to  which  committee  he  shall 
give  bonds  for  the  safe  keeping,  and  proper  use,  and  disposal  of  his 
trust.  And  through  the  same  committee  he  shall  present  his 
accounts,  duly  authenticated,  at  every  regular  meeting. 

F.  Standing  Committees — The  following  Standing  Committees, 
each  composed  of  seven  members,  shall  be  organized  at  every 
annua)  meeting,  for  preparing,  arranging,  and  expediting  business 
for  each  next  ensuing  year,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  orders 
of  the  Association  not  otherwise  assigned — namely,  a  Committee 
on  Arrangements,  a  Committee  on  Medical  »Sciences,  a  CJommittee 
on  Practical  Medicine,  a  Committee  on  Surgery,  a  Committee  on 
Obstetrics,  a  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  a  Committee  on 
Medical  Literature,  and  a  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  shall,  if  no  sufficient  reasons 
prevent,  be  mainly  composed  of  members  residing  in  the  place  at 
which  the  Association  is  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting;  and  shall 
be  required  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  meeting,  to 
verify  and  report  upon  the  credentials  of  membership,  to  receive 
and  announce  all  essays  and  memoirs  voluntarily  communicated, 
either  by  members  of  the  Association,  or  by  others  through  them, 
and  to  determine  the  order  in  which  such  papers  are  to  be  read  and 
considered. 

The  Committee  of  Medical  Sciences  shall  prepare  an  annual  report 
oq  the  progress  of  Medical  Sciences  in  America,  noticing,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  the  more  important  improvements  and  discover- 
ies in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  General  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Materia  Medica,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  bearing  directly  on  the  condition  and 
progress  of  medical  knowledge  in  America,  during  the  year  of  their 
service. 

The  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  more  importont  improvements  effected  in  this  country 
in  the  management  of  individual  diseases;  and  on  the  progress  of 
epidemics:  referring,  as  occasion  requires,  to  medical  topography, 
and  to  the  character  of  prevailing  diseases  in  special  localities,  or 
in  the  United  States  generally,  during  the  term  of  their  service. 
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The  Committee  on  Surgery  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  oz 
the  importaDt  improvements  in  the  management  of  surgical  disc) 
effected  in  America  during  the  year. 

The  Committee  on  Obstetrics  shall  prepare  an  annual  repon 
all  the  important  improvements  in  the  Obstetric  Art,  and  in 
management  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women  and  children,  efTecte 
America  during  the  year. 

The  Committee  on  Medical  Education  shall  prepare  an  anr 
report  on  the  general  condition  of  medical  education  in  the  Uni 
States,  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  medical  education  in  o\ 
enlightened  nations;  noticing,  as  occasion  may  call  for,  the  coui 
of  instruction,  the  practical  requirements  for  graduation,  the  mc 
of  examination  for  conferring  degrees,  and  the  reputed  numbe 

Eupils  and  of  graduates  at  the  several  medical  institutions  in 
Fnited  States,  during  the  year: — ^noticing  also  the  reqnirement 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  Boards  of  Medical  £xamin< 
the  legal  requirements  exacted  of  medical  practitioners  in  our  S€ 
ral  states,  and  all  such  measures,  prospective  or  established 
reference  to  medical  education  and  the  reputable  standing  of 
profession,  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

7  he  Committee  of  Medical  Literature  shall  prepare  an  anr 
report  on  the  general  character  of  the  periodical  medical  publi 
tions  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  more  import 
articles  therein  presented  to  the  Profession,  on  original  Ameri 
medical  publications,  on  medical  compilations  and  compends 
American  writers,  on  American  reprints  of  foreign  medical  wo 
and  on  all  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  encoi 
ging  and  maintaining  a  national  literature  of  our  own. 

The  Committee  on  Publication^  of  which  the  Secretaries  i 
Treasurer  must  constitute  a  part,  shall  have  charge  of  prepar 
for  the  press,  and  of  publishi^ig  and  distributing  such  of  the  p 
ceedings,  transactions  and  memoirs  of  the  Association,  as  may 
ordered  to  be  published.  The  six  members  of  this  Committee,  v 
luive  not  the  immediate  management  of  the  funds,  shall  also 
their  own  names  as  agents  for  the  Association,  hold  the  bond 
the  Treasurer  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  office,  and  shall  an 
ally  audit  and  authenticate  his  accounts,  and  present  a  statem 
of  the  same  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Committee,  which  rep 
shall  also  specify  the  character  and  cost  of  the  publications  of 
Association  during  the  year,  the  number  of  copies  still  at  the  dis 
sal  of  the  meeting,  the  funds  on  hand  for  further  operations,  a 
the  probable  amount  of  the  Assessment  t<»  be  laid  on  each  memi 
of  the  Association  for  covering  its  annual  expenditures. 

VL  Fv.nd$  and  •Appropriations. — ^Funds  shall  be  raised  by 
Association  for  meeting  its  current  expenses  and  awards  from  y< 
to  year;  but  never  with  the  view  of  creating  a  permanent  incoi 
from  investmdnts.    Funds  may  be  obtained  by  an  equal  assessm^ 
of  not  more  than  three  dollars  annually  on  each  of  the  membe 
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by  individual  voluntary  contributions  for  specific  objects;  and  by 
the  sale  and  disposal  of  publications,  or  of  works  prepared  for 
publication. 

Tbe  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
annual  meetings;  for  publishing  the  proceedings,  memoirs,  and  trans- 
tions  of  tbe  association;  for  enabling  the  standing  committees  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties,  conduct  their  correspondence,  and 
procure  the  materials  necessary  for  the  completion  of  their  stated 
annual  reports;  for  the  encouragement  of  scientific  investigations, 
by  prizes  and  awards  of  merit;  and  for  defraying  the  expenses 
incidental  to  specific  investigations'  under  the  instruction  of  the 
association,  where  such  investigations  have  been  accompanied  with 
an  order  on  the  treasurer  to  supply  tbe  funds  necessary  for  carry- 
ing  them  into  efiect. 

rH  Promsion  for  Jhnendments. — No  amendment  or  alteration 
shall  be  made  in  any  of  these  articles,  except  at  the  annual  meeting 
next  subseoueat  to  that  at  which  such  amendment  or  alteration 
may  have  been  proposed;  and  then  only  by  the  voice  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  members  in  attendance. 

And,  in  acknowledgment  of  having  adopted  the  foregoing  propo- 
sitions, and  of  our  wiliingness  to  abide  by  them,  and  use  our  endea- 
vors to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  association,  as  aix>ve 
Set  forth,— we  have  hereunto  affixed  our  names. 


NAMES   OF   MEMBERS. 


residence:. 


INSTITUTIONS  REPREEJBSTTCD. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  "  Plan  of  Organization,"  the 
committee  beg  leave  further  to  report  the  following  as  one  of  the 
ordinances,  or  by-laws  of  the  proposed  association,  viz: 

The  Order  of  Business, — The  order  of  business  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  tbe  American  Medical  Association  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  in  attendance; 
and  until  permanently  altered,  except  when  for  a  time  suspended, 
it  shall  be  as  follows,  viz: 

1.  The  temporay  organization  of  the  meeting  preparatory  to  the 
election  of  officers. 

2.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  Arrangements  on  the  cre- 
dentials of  members;  after  the  latter  have  registered  their  nannes 
and  addresses,  and  the  titles  of  the  institutions  which  they  represent 

3.  The  calling  of  the  roll. 

4.  The  election  of  officers. 

5.  The  reading  of  minutes. 

6.  The  reception  of  members  not  pi^sent  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  reading  of  notes  from  absentees. 

7.  The  reception  of  members  by  invitation. 

8.  The  reading  and  consideration  of  the  stated  annual  reports 
from  the  standing  committees. 
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9.  The  selection  of  the  next  place  of  annual  meetmg. 

10.  The  dew  appointments  to  fill  the  standing  comnfiittees. 

11.  The  choice  of  permanent  members  by  vote. 

12.  Resolutions  introducing  new  business,  and  instructions  to  tl 
permanent  committees. 

13.  The  reading  and  discussion  of  voluntary  conmiunicatioi 
introduced  through  the  committee  on  arrangements. 

14.  Unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 

15.  Adjournment. 

Before  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  the  committee   beg  leai 
to  remark,  that  in  preparing  the  foregoing  ^^  plan  of  organization 
and  '^  ordinance  "   accompanying  it,  they  have  constantly  had 
view,  as  worthy  of  imitation,  the  plan  of  organization  and  order 
business  adopted  without  any  previous  concert  of  action,  by  tl 
Medical  Convention  of  1846. 

The  plan  here  presented,  differs  from  the  mode  of  organizatic 
adopted  by  the  late  Convention,  principally  in  such  points  as  ai 
necessary  to  give  permanency  and  influence  to  the  proposed  ass 
elation.  It  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  simple,  and  at  the  san 
time  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  practicable,  for  organizing  tl 
whole  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  into  a  pe 
manent  body;  and  for  carrying  into  efifect  all  the  objects  conten 
plated  in  the  formation  of  a  National  Medical  Association, 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  WATSON. 

JOHN  STEARNS. 

P.  CAMPBELL  STEWART. 

ALFRED  STILLE. 

N.  S.  DAVIS. 
*  E.  D.  FENNER,  (by  the  Chairman 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


The  Discoverer  of  the  Letheon. — We  alluded,  in  our  last  numbe 
to  the  fact  that  the  credit  of  first  applying  the  inhalation  of  th 
Vapor  of  Ether  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  in  surgical  operation 
is  being  warmly  contested  by  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  of  Bostoi 
in  whose  names,  as  joint  discoverers,  the  patent  was  issuec 
Within  a  few  days  a  friend  has  handed  us  a  small  pamphlet  by  Mi 
Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  which  he  claims  that  th 
application  of  the  method  originated  with  him.    He  states,  th£ 

having  made  practical  trials  of  the  inhalation  of  the  nitrous  oxid 

^— ■        '  ■  ■  ■  -^  I .  ■ I  I .     . » 

*  The  remainiag  reports  of  cominittees  are  reserved  for  the  Joly  No. 


Resolutions  complimentary  to  Corydon  La  Ford,  M.  JD.,  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo. 
We  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  to  insert  the 

following  resolutions  of  the  class  now  in  attendance  at  the  Medical 

College  in  this  city. 
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gas  in  twelve  or  fifteen  cases  in  which  teeth  were  extracted  without 
pain,  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  presented  his  discovery  to  several 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  that  city,  among  whom  were  Prs, 
Warren,  Hayward,  Jackson,  and  Morton.  He,  also,  by  invitation 
of  Prof.  Warren,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures,  presented  the 
subject  before  the  class  of  medical  students  then  in  attendance  at 
the  Mass.  Medical  College;  and,  in  connection  therewith,  submitted 
an  experiment  of  extracting  a  tooth,  which,  not  being  very  satis- 
factory, did  not  succeed  in  inspiring  any  confidence  in  the  plan. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1844.  He  states  that  Dr.  Morton  was 
instructed  in  dentistry  by  himself,  and  that  he  was  aware,  at  the 
period  just  mentioned,  of  his  discovery.  He  alledges,  farther,  that 
Dr.  'Mcffton,  at  his  request,  applied  to  Dr.  Jackson  to  prepare  some 
nitrous  oxide  gas  for  the  purpose,  and  that  Dr.  J.  supplied  him  with 
the  ether  as  being  attended  with  the  least  trouble.  Mr.  Welfaf 
publishes  affidavits  from  several  individuals  to  the  facts  that  he  mado 
successful  experiments  both  with  the  nitrous  oxide  and  ether, 
previoasly  to  the  year  1844,  and  of  bis  preaenUng  the  subject 
before  the  medical  class  of  Boston  as  stated  iii  his  memoir.  j 

We  deem  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  publish  this  condensed 
abstract  of  the  pamphlet,  miore  especially  as  the  names  of  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  made  affidavit  to  the  statements  contained 
therein  are  well  known  to  th^  medical  profession,  and  their  testi- 
mony is  entitled  to  full  confidence.  At  the  same  time,  we  entertain 
a  confident  belief  that  the  statements  made  by  the  different  gentle- 
men involved  in  the  controversy,  which  now  appear  to  conflict  with 
each  other,  are  susceptible  of  some  explanation  which  will  spare 
any  occasion  for  imputations  of  a  want  of  honor  or  good  faith  on 
either  side. 


1 


I 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  class^  A(ecL  Dap.  Umirei;sjty  of  Bu9%l 
I^eld  April  2],  1847,  Joho  lii(.  Hardy  vi9s  called  to  the  qh^r,  ai 
S«  A.  Fos8  electipd  Secretary. 

On  motion,  Afessfs.  Gary,  Ely,  Whiter  Foss,  and  Hardy,  wei 
^pointed  a  Committee  tp  draft  Resolutions^  expressing  the  sent 
i^epts  of  the  Class,  in  regard  to  the  Anatomical  Ikm^nstrations^  af 
Recapitulatory  Lectures  just  completed  by  Co^a'don  La  Foji 

The  Committee  reported  the  following  Ilesolutions,  wbich  we: 

UmEj^nimousIy  adopted. 

Resohedf  That  the  able,  interesting,  and  highly  instructive  cpurj 
f  Anatomical  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  recently  conclude 
y  t)r.  Corydon  La  Ford,  meets  the  entire  approbation  of  tf 
Class;  and,  that  the  signal  ability  with  which  be  imparted  to  us  h 
fpif  nUfiC)  and  minute  researches,  excite  our  highest  admiration* 

J^f^lpfidy  Tiu^t  as  a  Dmon^ratqr  of  Anatmijfj  Pr«  L^  Ford,  i 
%our  opinion,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  age  and  experience;  ac 
in  wishing  him  a  more  extended  field  of  usefulness  and  inllueh< 
we  couU  not  ask  any  which  he  does  not  merit. 

M^ohedy  That  the  members  of  the  Class  entertain  for  Dr.  I 
Ford  the  most  prohmi  eftteeoi,  for  km  scieitfific  adaimdeiitB;  tbi 
Ihi^^  not  only  admire  his  zeal  aod  indpstry  in  the  profiecution  of  h 
|avorite  science,  but,  also,  for  those  moral  qualities  of  the  hear 
which  shine  forth  so  conspicuously  in  his  character, 

Resohedy  That  Dr.  La  Ford  for  his  courteous  and  gentlemanl 
deportment,  to  us  indvidoally  and  coUectively,  merits  our  warme 
thanks,  and  best  wishes:  and  that  he  shall  ever  receive  from  \ 
the  tribute  due  from  grateful  hearts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blake — Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  procee< 
ings  of  this  meeting  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  La  Ford,  and  that  the 
be  published  in  '*The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  and  Monthly  Revie 
^  Medical  and  Surgical  Science,"  and  in  "T4»e  New- York  Jaurn 
of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Sciences. 

J.  M.  HARDY,  President. 

SinNEY  A.  Foss,  Secretary, 

•ATeu?  Professors  in  Harvard  University, — We  copy  the  followic 
firom  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  worthine^ 
and  wisdom  of  the  appointments  will  be  appreciated  more  widel 
tjban  by  the  medical  profession  of  Massachusetts  alone.  We  tendc 
pur  congratulations  not  only  to  the  appointees,  but  to  our  Aim 
Mater. 


We  doubt  not  that  the  iabors  of  ihe  new  professors  vrill 
ledound  to  their  own  koi^or,  and  to  that  of  the  institution. 

'-We  learn  that  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University,  since 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Warren,  have  appointed  three  new  profess- 
ors, two  of  whom  are  to  be  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College  in  Boston,  and  one  to  the  University  at  Cambridge.  The 
new  incumbents  are,  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.  U.,  Professor  of  Anato^ 
my  and  Pbysiolpgy;  John  R  &  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Potfaological  Anatomy,  and  Curator;  and  Jeffries  Wyman,  SI.  D-, 
Hersey  rrofessor  of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge. 

All  the  above  gentlemen  are  well  known  to  the  public  as  working 
men,  who  by  their  own  talents  and  persevering .  industry,  have 
raip^  themselves  to  the  head  of  th,e  departments  in  science  wbich 
they  are  respectively  to  teach.  Dr.  Holmes  is  eminently  distip- 
guiihed  in  our  medical  community  as  a  talented  and  eloquent 
keturer,  and  an  accomplished  scholar  and  man  of  science.  He  has 
been  for  ten  years  a  successful  teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  Tremont  Street  Medical  School,  and  was  for  two  years  a 
prpfessor  of  the  same  branches  in  Dartmouth  College.  Dr.  Jack- 
son, as  a  Pathological  Anatomist,  has  no  superior  in  the  United 
States.  The  medical  profession  owe  him  much  for  many  years  of 
unreouited  labor,  which  nothing  but  an  ardent  devotion  to  science 
for  its  own  sake,  could  have  sustained.  The  rich  collection  of 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  Soeiety  for  Medical  Improvement,  and  its 
forthcoming  descriptive  catalogue,  are  mainly  indebted  to  him  f^ 
4ieir  existence.  Dr.  Wyman  is  our  best  comparative  anatoroist, 
and  has  filled  with  great  credit  the  Chair  of  Professor  of  Anatbn^ 
in  Richmond,  Ya.,  for  the  last  two  years.  He  will  form  an  impor- 
tant acqusition  to  the  new  scientim;  school  about  to  be  establi^ed 
at  Cambridge.  We  are  gratified  that  x\)e  choice  of  the  Corporation 
has  fallen  on  candidates  in  whose  favor  we  believe  the  general 
suffrage  of  the  medical  profession  in  Massachusetts  would  have 
cordially  united." 

Prof.  Warren! s  Valedictory  Remarks. — ^At  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the  Medical  College  in  Boston,  as  we  learn  by  our  contemporary, 
the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Dr.  Warren  **  finished  his 
valedictory  remarks,  by  advising  medical  students  not  to  seek 
foreign  schools,  until  they  should  have  acquired  all  the  results  of 
deliberate  attention  at  home,  which  would  fit  them  to  profit  by  thc| 
advantages  peculiar  to  other  countries.  He  thought  that  most 
students  acquired  more  instruction  at  home  than  abroad,  especially 
in  countries  where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken.  He  sppke  of  thcj 
difficulties  of  obtaining  subjects  for  anatomical  inquiry,  and  proposed 
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that  persons,  who,  like  faiihsetf,  do  not  object,  bat  prefer  to  9ub] 
their  bodies,  after  deaths  to  aaatamical  purposes,  jshould,  at  on 
execute  a  written  direction  therefor.'' 

"  Dr.  W.  has  performed  about  5,000  surgical  operations,  i 
including  minor  ones,  and  delivered  3000  lectures  in  Boston,  c 
1000  in  Cambridge."  

Removal  of  the  WiUoughby  Medical  College  to  Columbus — 1 
Medical  Institution  at  WiUoughby,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred 
Columbus,  the  trustees  acting  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  1 
Legislature  to  that  effect.  The  corps  of  Professors  has  be 
re-organized,  the  following  constituting  the  newly  appoint 
Faculty: — 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  J.  P.  Judkins,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati, 

Surgery,  R.  S.  Howard,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus. 

Chemistry,  Rev,  F.  Merrick,  of  Delaware. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  H.  H.  Chil< 
M.  D.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Pathology  and  Practice,  J.  Butterfield,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  T.  R.  Spencer,  M.  D., 
New-York. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Insanity,  S.  M.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Columbus.  — 

Mattes  Velpeav^s  Operative  Surgery** — We  beg  pardon  of  o 

friends,  the  Woods^  for  the  inadvertency  referred  to  in  the  foUowii 

note,  which,  by  way  of  correction,  we  cheerfully  insert.    We  trt] 

that  they  will  reap  substantial  fruits  from  the  enterprize  of  tl 

publication,  commensurate  with  the  credit  which  belongs  to  the 

for  completing  it  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner. 

New- York,  5lh  Month,  29, 1847. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Med.  Journal: 
Haying  recently  completed  Mott's  Velpeau's  Op.  Surgery,  h 
the  3d  Vol.  and  Atlas,  we  sent  a  copy  by  our  mutu 
'.  Lee,  to  be  noticed  in  the  Journal.  In  the  No.  of  tl 
Journal  for  this  month,  we  observe  that  credit  is  given  for  tl 
publication  to  H.  G.  Lansley.  This  may  bring  the  work  befoi 
the  Profession,  but  publishers  do  not  like  that  others  shoukl  rea 
the  credit  of  their  enterprize.  We  are  now  the  publishers  of  tfa 
whole  work,  and  shall  feel  obliged  for  a  continuance  of  the  favon 
ble  regard  which  the  Medical  Press  has  thus  far  extended  to  it. 

Respectfully,  S.  S.  &  W.  WOOD. 
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Jf.  Y.  Annalist. — Our  much  respected  contemporary,  the 
Annalist,  in  a  deservedly  complimentary  notice  of  the  May  No.  of 
the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine  remarks,  "  this  (the  N.  Y.  Journal) 
is  the  only  journal  of  any  size  in  this  city  or  state."  We  beg  to 
Tcmmd  the  Editor  of  the  Annalist  that  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal 
in  point' of  size  falls  but  a  few  pages  short  of  the  New- York  Jour- 
nal, although  we  are  very  far  from  assuming  that  in  other  respects 
it  will  bear  comparison  with  that  valuable  periodical.  From  the 
well-known  courtesy  of  the  accomplished  Editor  of  the  Annalist, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  cheerfully  correct  the  error  into  which 

« 

he  had  inadvertently  fallen. 


Typhv^  Feoer  in  Mw-York — We  learn  that  Typhus  Fever  pre- 
vails extensively  among  the  newly  arrived  Emigrants  from  Ireland. 
It  is  said  to  present  the  distinguishing  traits  of  true  Typhus.  Sev- 
eral hundred  cases  are  reported  to  have  been  received  at  tbp 
Bellevue  Hospital  The  same  disease  is  now  prevailing  extensively 
in  Dublin,  and  throughout  Ireland. 


BIBLIOGROPHICAL     NOTICES. 

Charge  to  the  Qraduate$  of  Jefferson  Medical  Collie  of  PhikuM' 
adelphia;  delivered  March  25,  1 847.  By  Professor  Ditnglison. 
The  well  known  good  judgment  of  the  author  characterises  this 

production.     We  quote  one  paragraph,  which,  in  our  estimation, 

contains  excellent  advice : 

"To  preserve  yourselves  on  a  level  with  the  medical  literature 
of  the  day,  let  me  recommend  you  to  peruse  regularly,  but  with 
due  caution  in  sifting  the  facts  from  the  assumptions — the  ffnm 
from  the  chaff— -the  pages  of  a  good  medical  periodical.  Whoever 
is  remote  from  a  large  town  has  necessarily  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  more  ponderous  works  that  issue,  from  time  to 
time,  from  the  press;  but  owing  to  the  astonishing  celerity  of  com- 
municaiion  between  every  portion  of  this  extensive  continent,  and 
between  it  and  the  old  world,  an  acquaintance  with  the  novelties  of 
medical  observation  and  reflection  can  be  transmitted  by  means  of 
the  Journals  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  every  inquirer,  no  matter 
how  distant  he  may  be  from  the  great  centres  of  population." 
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Ji^W  tlelivered  before  the,  Genesee  Qo.  Meclic(fl  Society  at  i 

annual  Meetings  held  at  Batayiay  Jan.   1%^  1847.    By  Mosi 

Bai^bett,  M.  D. 

We  have  been  remiss  in  .not  before  returning  our  acknowledg 
ments  for  this  excellent  address.  The  author  particularises  wi 
qfiustic  severity  some  of  the  dishonorable  and  ungenerous  mea 
wfcich  qnworthy  members  of  our  proftpssion  pursue  to  deprecia 
plihers,  lyith  the  hope  thereby  of  elevating  themselves.  It  is 
.JtlM^  more  than  any  other  source,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  caus 
i^bicb^  bring  upon  Medical  Science  want  of  confidence  and  respe 
with  the  Public.  The  surest  way  to  recommend  our  profesaiQU 
general  esteem,  is  to  manifest  our  own  regard  for  it,  by  the  stri 
observance  of  honor  and  courtesy,  in  all  our  relations  with  tho 
who,  at  weB  as  purselv^s,  are  its  representatives. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  Medical  society  of  our  neighboring  coun 
that  they  spticited  a  copy  of  this  address  for  pnblication.  We  ho| 
St  w9i  be  eitensively  circulated. 

p 

Dr.  Blakeman^s  address  to  the  candidates  fot^  degrees  of  Licejices 
the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College,  Jan.  20,  1847. 
Did  our  limits  permit  we  should  be  glad  to  make  extracts  fro 
this,  as  well  as  from  various  other  addresses,  made  on  similar  occ 
sions,  which  we  receive.  We  trust  the  newly  fledged  candidates  f 
medical  practice  will  not  forget  the  parting  words  of  advice  wi 
which  their  teachers  bid  them  God  speed. 

*$diress  delivered  to  the  Graduating  class  of  the  Indiana  Medic 
College,  at  the  Public  Commencement,  Feb,  18,  1847.     By  M.  ] 
J^APP,  M.*  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica,  &c. 
With  much  that  is  sound  and  judicious  in  this  address,  there  a 

some  things  obnoxious  to  criticism.    The  following  extract  f 

example,  we  conceive  is  in  bad  taste: 

'^But  gentlemen,  under  the  lights  of  observation  and  experien 
Sj^^orded  your  teachers  in  Western  practice,  in  the  treatment 
9Ur  endemic  diseases,  you  will  go  forth  from  this  school  of  mec 
cin^,  with  a  pathology  and  therapia  that  will  avail  you  in  the  We 
iik^  a  magic  wand,  or  as  the  brazen  serpent  did  Moses  in  the  Isra 
litish  camp.  Western  people  have  already  seen  the  Eastern  bn 
physician  succumb  to  the  superior  skill  of  the  graduates  of  tF 
college,  and  the  opinion  that  students  must  graduate  at  Laporte 
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order  to  practice  successfolly  in  the  Northwest,  is  becoming  preVa- 
fent  here.  And  humanity  exhorts  us  to  foster  and  promulge  it; 
sBd  policy  will  yet  bring  many  students  annually  from  the  East,  to 
ffradaate  in  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  and  to  disperse,  like  you 
urough  the  west,  to  become  the  conservators  of  the  life  and  health 
of  the  tide  of  immigration  that  is  rolling  in  upon  us. 


Address  to  the  Graduates  of  Geneva  Medical  College^  Jan.  26,  1847, 
By  Chare^es  Alfred  Lee,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Cen  Pathology  and 
Materia  Medica,  &c* 
As  would  be  expected  from   the  reputation  of  the  author,  this 

address  is  replete  with  elevated  sentiments,  embodied  in  a  chaste 

and  vigorous  style. 


Brdithwaite^s  Seirospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgei^y. 
Part  the  Fourteenth.    New- York,  Daniel  Adee,  107  Fulton-St. 
^1  pp.  SS7.    Price  75  cents,  #1,50  per  annum. 

The  Half' Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
Being  a  practical  and  analytical  digest  of  the  contents  of  the 
priocipal  British  and  Continental  Medical  works  published  during 
the  preceding  six  months;  together  with  a  series  of  critical  reports 
on  the  progress  of  Medicine,  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  during  the 
same  period.  Edited  by  W,  H.  Ranking,  M.  D.  Cantab.  Vol. 
11,  No.  2,  1847.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  and  Blakeston;  75  cts  per 
number,  $1,50  per  annum;  pp.  411. 
The  popularity  and  merits  of  these  two  works  continue  unabated. 


Obituary, — Prof  John  P.  Revere^  and  Geo.  M?Clellan. 
The  death  of  these  distinguished  individuals  cannot  but  be  felt 
primarily  by  the  medical  profession,  and  with  reflex  agency  by  the 
community  at  large.  Although  distinguished  men  in  other  profes- 
sions may  occupy  a  more  prominent  stand-point  in  the  theatre  of 
active  life,  and  their  disappearance  from  its  stage  be  more  speedily 
noted  by  the  masses,  yei  if  we  would  but  look  behind  the  closing 
curtain,  there  would  be  seen  men  who  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
life,  silently,  gradually,  yet  with  more  certainty  have  combatted 
moral  and  physical  ills,  though  unheralded  by  the  trump  of  fame. 
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We  would  not  have  the  latter  clause  of  these  remarks  applied 
rigidly  to  the  individuals  whose  death  we  note,  but  make  record  of 
this  truth  in  behalf  of  the  cultivators  of  the  medical  profession  at 
large,  whose  labor  of  duty  and  love  seldom  can  appeal  efiectiveiy 
but  to  the  hearts  of  the  restricted  circle  in  which  they  move. 

By  repeated  conversations,  of  thave  we  reiterated,  that  of  all 
Lecturers  on  Practice  of  Medicine  which  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  hear,  Prof.  Reverb  took  rank  decidedly  at  the  head.  Having 
received  such  medical  education  in  this  country  as  the  then  limited 
opportunity  afforded,  by  want  of  schools  and  able  teachers,  he  was 
not  content  to  visit  Europe  solely,  but  repaired  to  Edinburgh  for 
study,  at  a  time  when  its  schools  were  deservedly  in  highest 
repute,  entered  the  lists,  and  by  diligent  application  bore  ofi*  its 
honors^  not  for  purpose  of  repose  on  these  laurels,  but  with  studious 
habits  confinned,  ever  after  devoting  himself  to  the  culture  of  that 
profession  to  which  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  its  lore  to  the  many  willing  listeners  who  gatliered  about 
his  chair  at  whichever  school  he  held  a  professorship. 

There  was  nothing  ornate  in  his  style  of  composition  or  mode  of 
teaching,  but  the  hearer  was  held  enchained  by  the  earnest  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  which  his  manner  and  utterance  conveyed, 
conjoined  with  that  enthusiastic  fervor  which  is  ever  the  best  out- 
ward manifestation  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  to  any 
pursuit. 

Having  thus  labored  for  the  love  of  truth  and  the  cause  of 
humanity,  the  sun  of  this  scholar  and  christian  is  now  set,  but  the 
light  of  his  teachings  have  not  set  with  him,  but  its  rays  are  glow- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  warm  admirers  wheresoever 
scattered  abroad;  and,  so  numerous  are  these,  that  few  indeed  are 
the  large  towns  in  our  Union  which  are  not  represented  by  them, 
and  yet  less  in  number  are  those  who  will  not  join  in  saying, — not 
to  have  listened  to  his  teachings  would  have  been  a  loss  irrepara- 
ble.   In  short,   Professor  R.    was  a  ripe  scholar,   whole-souled, 
and  a  good  christian.     Thus  well  fitted  for  a  true  life  on  earth,  he 
has  been  borne  hence  to  reap  the  reward  laid  up  in  store  for  him. 
Prop.  M'Clellan  on  entering  the  professional  course  singled 
out  more  particularly  the  department  of  Surgery  for  his  pursuit, 
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and  led  the  way  in  after  life  to  some  of  its  most  renowned  operations. 
With  indomitable  Energy  he  met  all  opposition  that  would  stay  his 
advancement,  and  that  opposition  by  rivals  was  often  acrimonious, 
not  to  say  bitter — but  in  despite  of  all  he  pressed  on  to  the  goal. 
His  characteristic  trait  was  great  decision,  and  activity,  mental  and 
physical,  exhibited  when  engaged  in  private  or  professional  duty,  or 
as  a  teacher  of  Surgery.  With  a  well  stored  mind,  and  a  limited 
command  of  language,  his  conversation  was  helped  on  by  panto« 
mine,  which,  while  lecturing  to  his  class,  forced  the  similitude  of  a 
"  caged  lion,"  ever  moving,  majestic,  zealous  and  energetic.  Pop- 
ular with  his  class,  he  urged  them  forward  to  strive  for  the  highest 
professional  rank,  and,  to  endeavor  for  ail  which  is  attainable,  with- 
out truculent  bending  to  the  right  or  left  to  meet  the  views  of  any 
one  who  had  caught  the  popular  aura  undeservedly.  This  inculca- 
tion perhaps  had  its  origin  in  the  severe  school  of  his  experience, 
and  contrasts  singularly  with  the  teachings  of  a  noted  professor  of 
Surgery,  who  when  remarking  on  capital  operations,  with  a  gusto, 
adds; — "But  gentlemen  these  operations  you  are  to  leave  to  the 
older  members  of  the  profession ! "  In  short  Prof.  M^Clellan  by 
precept  and  example,  taught  the  great  truth  that  success  in  Surgery, 
as  in  everything  else,  comes  from  well-grounded  principles,  and  that 
manly  self-reliance  which  prompts  to  individual  action.  With  his 
large  circle  of  admirers  actively  engaged  in  the  profession,  now 
remain  his  teaching  and  example — with  these  and  their  right  appli- 
cation, they  may  well  go  forth,  bidding  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame 
to  walk,  and  the  lepers  be  cleansed.  W.  T. 

Statistics   of  Medical  Schools. 
The  following  list  embraces  all  the  schools  of  which  we  hare 
been  able  to  obtain  reports  for  the  present  year: — , 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Jefierson  Medical  College, 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
Franklin  Medical  College, 
University  of  state  of  New- York,  (Col- 
lege Physicians  and  Surgeons), 
University  of  cily  of  New- York, 
Massachusetts  Medical  College, 
Medical  Department  Yale  College,. 
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GRADUATBS. 

411 

493 

170 

95 

3a 

5 

194 

50 

410 

123 

165 

34 

28 
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Medical  Dept.  Tran^lvania  University,  20ft  64 

Medical  University  of  Louisville,  354  75 

Medical  Colleffe  of  Ohio,  170  53 

Willoughby  Medical  College.  101  3S 

Cleveland  Medical  College,  906 

Memphis  Medical  College,  55 

Castleton  Vermont  Medical,College,  131  42 

University  of  Missouri,  (St.  Louis),  28 

University  of  St  Louis,  13 

Albany  Medical  College.  100  30 

Rush  Medical  CoHege,  70  17 

Indiana  Medical  College,  W 

Medical  College  of  Georgia,  106  33 

Medical  Dept  University  ojf  BuiFalo,  6IB 

Geneva  Med.  College,  180  4S 

Medical  College  S.  Carolina,  203  74 

Richmond  Va.  Medical  College,  84  21 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents, 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  delay  having  the  second  volami 
bound  until  they  receive  an  index,  which  will  be  forwatded  with 
the  next  number. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  state  that  the  inducements  ofiered  to 
delinquent  subscribers  to  remit  the  amount  of  subscription  due,  can 
only  be  extended  to  those  who  remit  without  delay. 


Errata. — A  portion  of  this  number  having  gone  to  press  in  the 
absence  of  the  Editor,  several  literal  errors,  which  would  be  likely 
to  escape  notice  of  a  proof-reader  who  was  not  the  writer  of  the 
communications,  will  be  found  to  have  occurred,  especially  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  review  of  Dr.  Latham^s  work.  Our  readers 
will  greatly  oblige  us  if  they  will  make  on  the  margin  the  following 
corrections,  some  of  which  are  very  important  to  the  sense: — 

page  8th, 23d  line,  for  cat'dic^  read  cardiac.  Page  8th,  26lh  line,  for  iUiUj  read  tide. 
Page  8th,  28th  line,  for  one,  read  orat.  Page  9th,  ISth  line,  for  accumeri,  read  acuintn. 
Page  9th.  19th  line,  for  preceding,  read  subsequent.  Page  9th,  33d  line,  for  to  be  pursued, 
read  difficult  to  be  pursued.  P.ige  9th,  26th  line,  for  cordial,  read  cardiac.  Page  lOtb, 
7th  line,  for  Practioner,  read  Practitioner.  Page  lOih,  12th  line,  for  tcorthy,  read  vasihf- 
Page  11th,  15th  line,  for  anamia^  read  anamic.  Page  12th,  3d  line,  for  percussion,  read 
maximum.  Pa<?e  13th,  22d  line,  for  been,  read  seen.  Page  13ih,  22d  line,  for  tprites, 
read  toriters.  Page  13th«  25th  line,  for  stethescope^  refld  stethoscope.  Page  i4th.  2^ 
line,  for  Gothic  ( ! ),  read  QaUic.  Page  14th,  39ih  line,  for  and^  read  in.  Page  J5th, 
4th  line,  fur  direetionSy  read  dissections.  Page  15th,  15th  line,  for  a  desire,  read  4Mt 
HMnvn,    Page  15th,  IStb  line,  {otfirmmss,  read  fmimess. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART.  1.  Dr.  HamUon's  Surgical  Dispensary.  Reported  by 
Wh.  H.  White. 

*  • 

Encysted  Inmour, — G.  D.  aged  20.  Had  a  congenital  encys- 
ted tumour  situated  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye;  in  size  and 
shape  it  resembled  an  almond. 

Operated  by  opening  directly  into  the  sack,  and  then  removing 
the  sack  by  evulsion.  The  second  day  after  operation  he  again 
appeared  before  the  class — slight  eccymosis,  but  nearly  healed. 

Otorrhoea.' — ^Mrs.  S.»  Canada;  aged  26.    Last  April  contracted, 
a  severe  coId»  which  resulted  in  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear;  a 
m^nth  after  it  suppurated,  and  has  continued  to  discharge  until  now. 
Tlus  abscess  now  extends  under  the  integument  of  the  mastoid 
process*     The  general  health  is  much  impaired. 

Dr.  H.  advises  from  15  to  20  drops  of  Coindet's  mixture  three 
times  per  day;  a  tea^^spoon  full  of  calcined  magnesia  on  going  to 
bed,  and  the  abscess  to  the  syringed  out  daily  with  water  and 
cutile  soap. 

Indirect  Inguinal  He!mia.--'fi.  J.  T.  aged  46.    Hernia  of  h(kh 

fUfOB  of  2a  years  standing;  caused  by  lifting.    The  right  testis  is 

ikwi  diminished  in  size  and  flabby.    He  has  worn  &  truss  nearly 

fim  whole  time  (the  long  continued  use  has  made  a  depression  it 
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both  external  rings).    He  is  now  useing  Culver's  trass,  has  used 
^  HnlPsy  but  he  thinks  C.  superior. 

f  Reoommended  to  continue  same  truss. 

I  Hemiplegia  of  left  Me, — ^L.  C.  aged  28.    Jan.  last,  patient  bad 

t  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  which  time  he  fell  upon  the  right  side  of  the 

head;  his  sight,  speech,  and  power  of  thought  have  been  impaired 

ever  since.    He  was  cupped  and  blistered  at  the  time,  but  did  not 

receive  any  beoefiu 

Dr.  H.  regarded  it  as  a  structural  disease. of  the  brain  and  its 
meninges^  but^  thought  it  piM»^>le  that  ^\^  internal  plate  was  frac- 
tured.   Advised  laxatives,  low  diet)  and  l6ng  continued  use  of  sea- 
\  ion  in  the  liecL 

[i  Mimku — H.  S.  D.  while  crossing  the  Atlantic  a  year  since, 

had  inflammation  of  the  eyes;  which  resulted  in  a  nebula  of  the 
right  eye.  The  nit  silver  has  been  employed  for  its  removal  but 
;  without  success. 

Dr.  H.  thought  this  proper  treatment,  but,  as  the  eye  often  tires 
of  the  same  remedy,  for  a  time  he  would  advise  sulphate  of  zinc 
ftts.  vi,  aqua  fluv.  %\  and  then  if  not  successful — try  again  the 

silver. 

Qngunethniis. — Ann  M.  aged  5.  Has  a  scropulous  diathesis; 
her  general  appearance  denotes  debility,  appetite  poor;  inflamma- 
tion more  diffused  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  eye. 

ft.  Sulphate  of  zinc  grs.  ii;  Sulphate  of  Morphine,  grs.  ii,  distilled 
water  ^i,  applied  to  the  eye  thk-ee  times  a  day,  also  a  desert  spoon- 
ful of  sulphate  of  magnesia  for  four  successive  nights,  as  a  caithartic* 

l^t/ttry  of  the  Muscles  and  Ligaments  about  elbou>joint. — ^J.  F. 
B.  aged  82.  Caused  by  a  mill  log  falling  upon  the  arm  four  weeks 
sincej  within  an  hour  after  the  accident,  Dr.  McH.  saw  it,  he  pro- 
nounced  it  badly  bruised,  but  not  broken.     Dr.  S.,  of  Lockport 

*  —  _ 

also  examined  it,  and  agreed  with  Dr.  McH.  It  is  now  much  swol- 
len,  painful  when  moved,  and  quite  firmly  placed  in  a  position  one- 
third  flexed. 

Dr.  H.,  examined  it  with  care.     The  bones  are  not  broken,  but  a 

.    .  ■ '    ■  •  ■ 

contraction  of  thiei  biceps  has  taken  place;  advised  to  flex  and  extend 
itgradually:  he  might*  by  this  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  mon^s. 
regain  its  use.    All  hniments  and  external  applications  useless. 


Enlarged  Lymphatic.^^J*  F.  aged  15.  Has. a  tumor  uoder  the 
angle  of  the  left  infer,  .maxilia,  of  two  month  sstandiag;  in  size  il 
is  as  large  as  a  pullet's  ^;g.  His  brothers  and  sisters  have  had  sina^ 
ilar  enlargements  on  difiernt  parts  of  the  neck  which  after  a  few 
months,  disappeared  spontaneously. 

It  is  an  enlargement  of  a  Iympha;tic  gland.  Advised  low  diet, 
Coindet's  mixture  ten  to  thirty  drops  three  times  per  day. 

Cicatrization  of  the  integuments  andpalptar  aponeurow  of  hand, 

C.  D.  Caused  by  a  burn  14  years  sinoe.  Durkig  the  last  few 
months,  it  has  inc^'eased,  the  finger  is  now  flexed  nearly  one-thisd. 

Cut  the  cicatrix  and  bound  the  finger  back.  In  about  two  w^eks 
it  was  healed  and  straight. 

Extraction  of  tioo  teeth  from  a  patient  under  the  influence  of  the 
Letheon. — A  soldier  appeared  before  the  class  with  two  decayed 
teeth;  the  last  bicuspid,  and  first  molar.  Dr.  Snow.,  Dentist  of 
Buffiilo,  gave  the  letheon  and  extracted  the  teeth.  While  its  influ- 
ence was  passing  ofi^  the  patient  arose,  and  with  a  good  deal  pf 
enthusiasm  exclaimed,  '^  I  felt  as  it  1  was  going  to  heaven."^ After 
it  had  entirely  passed  off,  he  said  he  did  not  feel  the  extraction  of 
the  first  tooth,  the  second  hurt  him  some,  but  not  much.  He  left 
highly  pleased  with  the  operation. 

Ij(dnum  Leporinum. — D.  S.  aged  10.  Hare  lip,  single  fissure 
on  the  left  side,  running  up  nearly  to  the  ala  of  the  nose.  It  was 
once  operated  upon  in  Ireland,  but  the  stitches  tore  eut. 

I>r.  H.,  operated  as  he  usually  does,  with  the  scissors  anl  forceps, 
drawing  the  parts  together  with  common  interrupted  sutures,  oyer 
which  be  placed  adhesive  straps.  The  boy  three  days  after,  ^ffvaa 
presented  to  the  class,  at  which  time,  the  parts  had  adhered  and 
the  stitches  were  removed;  eight  days  after  the  operation,  the  straps 
were  also  removed,  and  the  case  was  complete  and  without  the 
slightest  prolabium  fissure. 

Ptosis. — J.  B.  from  Toronto.  The  left  eyelid;  of  longstanding; 
dropped  very  much. 

Dr.  H.  operated,  taking  out  a  leaf-shaped  piece  of  integument, 
half  inch  in  width  in  the  centl*e  and  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  lid,  and  closing  the  wound  with  sutures;  it  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. 


i 


•imawrositt* — Mrsi  Q*,  aged  M.    The  sight  begao  to  tul  aboat 

two  yean  fince.    She  has  been  under  treatment  at  several  peribd% 

•  •  • 

tot  reoeived  no  benefit.    It  is  a  case  of  congestion  of  the  retina. 

Pfe^cribed  seaton  in  the  neck,  full  veneseotbn,  light  diet^  a 
mild  cathartic  occasionally. 

Siaphybma.-^A.  P.  aged  81.  Of  one  year  atimdiag;  both  balls 
project  very  much;  the  vessels  highly  coojesiedf  the  lids  granulated^ 
it  is  the  result  of  acute  inflammation^ 

Dr.  H.,  tfloQght  him  past  recovory  but  would  advise  a  saturated 
•eltttion  of  nitrate  of  silver^  blisters  upon  the  neck,  thegranudatiotts 
to  be  cut  ofl^  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  moderate  diet 

l\ion.-^4i.  R.  D.  at  the  second  joint  of  the  seeood  finger  on 
the  left  band;  deep  seated. 

Opened  and  ordered  bread  and  milk  poultice. 

Shaphyhma. — A  son  of  Peter  McK.^  aged  7  years.  Therif^ 
eye  is  entirely  lost^  the  left  nearly;  die  child  has  a  scrofulous  die* 
thesis.    Incurable^ 

Enlarged  Jbnsib  extirpaied.'-^Mm  H.  D^,  aged  7  years.  They 
have  been  increasing  for  the  last  four  years. 

Extirpated  with  Owen's  instrument. 

Indirect  inguinal  Hernia, — An  old  "  salt  water  tar "  appeared 
before  the  class  with  a  redacable  hernia  of  many  years  standing 
and  of  prodigious  size,  it  wtis  brought  on  by  hard  bruises. 

Advised  to  get  Chase's  Truss. 

Necrosis  and  Uker  of  the  shaft  of  the  TU>ia. — H.  P.,  In  1844 
while  riding  on  horse-back,  crushed  his  leg  between  the  horse  and 
a  stump,  causing  a  compound  fracture  of  tibia  and  fibula,  it  wai 
soon  seen  by  a  physician  and  set,  and  to  keep  up  extenstoa  the 
straight  splint  was  empbyed.  It  did  not  unite  kindly;  in  the 
course  of  two  years  it  resulted  in  a  large  ulcer  and  necrosis;  seve- 
red pieces  of  bone  have  been  discharged.  There  is  an  opening 
about  four  inches  from  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  one  on  the  same 
aide  an  inch  above  the  external  malleolus,  each  discharging  matter. 

Dr.  H.,  examitied  it  but  could  not*discover  any  loose  bone,  advi- 
sed some  fitrtber  delay  before  submitting  to  an  operation. 
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talent  Vker. — G.  F.  of  '■  ■  "  two  years  since  was  thrown 
from  a  wagon  and  injured  the  right  knee;  it  immediately  caused  a 
•welling  which  obliged  him  to  keep  still  for  a  week;  cold  water  was 
applied;  this  reduced  it  to  a  small  hard  bunch  situated  two  inches 
below  the  patella.  After  a  few  months,  it  a^in  began  to  grow  and 
•often,  A  diarcoal  poultice  was  applied,  and  it  suppurated  and 
op^ed.  Uleer  now  extended  from  knee  to  upper  end  of  the  lower 
thkrd  of  the  tibia;  it  has  been  nearly  healed  over  by  nitrate  of  sll* 
ver  m  powder;  now  applying  a  bark  poultice. 

Dr.  H.  said  there  was  no  signs  of  the  bone  being  diseased,  and 
as  it  was  inni»roving  he  would  continue  the  present  treatment. 

Incomplete  fistula  in  Ano. — ^J.  D.,  negro,  aged  55.  Came  before 
the  class,  his  body  mneh  flexed,  walking  with  a  good  d^al  of  pisin, 
eompIaiiiiDg  of  a  small  bmich  near  the  anus.  It  proved  to  be  an 
abscess. 

Being  freely  opened  it  discharged  faceal  matter.  Ordered  to  apply 
apooltioe,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  radical  operation  might  be  made. 

Chronic  Conjunctivitis, — Geo.  W.  had  acute  opthafania  resulting 
io  a  superficial  ulcer  upon  the  cornea  of  right  eye:  the  system  is 
deranged  and  weakened.    &  nit.  sil.  grs.  iii,  water  §i.    Tonics. 

Cofmiractian  of  muscles  of  the  hand, — Mrs.  A.  aged  40.  Caused 
by  a  bum  several  years  since,  the  tendons  are  flexed  one*third. 

Dr.  H.,  said  it  was  a  case  upon  which  no  prudent  surgeon  wouM 
operate,  as  these  tenotomy  operations  when  applied  to  the  fingers, 
generally  resulted  in  paralysis  of  the  several  tendons,  and  advised 
her  never  to  have  them  cut,  but  to  wear  an  elastic  splint — this 
would,  after  a  time,  bring  it  straight. 

Sfcfoffiii.*— Peter  W.  aged  34,  from  Argyleshire,  among  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  left  there  four  weeks  since;  swelling  conoh 
menced  about  two  months  before  be  left;  his  family  have  never 
had  anything  of  the  kind — ^neck  much  disfigured. 

Prescribed  tinct,  iodine  15  gtia.  two  or  three  times  per  day,  aad 
to  apply  it  also  externally* 

Hydrocele, — P.  B.  aged  28.  It  has  existed  for  many  months,  the 
palliative  operation  has  been  perf6rmed  three  times.  The  scrotum 
having  again  become  much  extended  and  painful,  he  agreed  with 
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Dr.  H.,  thut  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  radical  operation  {for- 
ibrmed. 
Operated,  injecting  a  solution  of  tinct.  of  iodine  and  water — 5i  to 

Fracture  of  hifer,  Maadila. — C,.  B.,  aged  55,  from  Little  Falls— 
Caused  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  fourteen  days  since;  three  days  after, 
It  was  seen  and  most  admirably  adjusted  by  Dr.  Green  of  Little 
Falls,  he  useing  for  support,  Cooper's  apparatus.  One  of  the 
molar  teeth  and  a  small  piece  of  the  jaw  was  entirely  brokea  out 
'  Dr.  H.,  dressed  it  with  his  own  apparatus  which  possesses  seve- 
ral striking  advantages  over  that  recommended  by  aay  other  sur- 
geon. 
'    Sardodek* — J.  P.,  aged  30.    Cause  not  known. 

Advised  a  suspensary  bag  and  a  thorough  dose  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia. 

Congenital  Tal^es, — ^An  infant  dac^hter  of  P of       ■'  ^  both 

feet  varus  third  degree;  perha^  the  right  foot  might  be  considei^d 
as  fourth  degree.    The  child  perfectly  healthy^ 

Operated  on  both  by  dividing  the  tendo  Achilles,  The  (eft  fool 
could  now  be  brought  to  the  natural  situation;  the  right  was  im- 
proved, but  not  as  much.  The  tin  shoes  prepared,  were  immedi- 
ately applied;  with  orders  if  they  were  at  dl  pmoful  to  kx^sen 
them,  and  to  remove  them  during  the  few  first  nights* 

TVmor  suddenly  formed. — Soa  of  Rev.  L#  S.  aged  4.  Three 
weeks  since,  the  mother  while  washing  him  one  morning  discov- 
ered on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  about  an  inch  above  the 
clavicle  on  the  8tern6-cleido*mastoid,  a  tumor  then  as  large  as  now, 
tabout  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Its  feel  is  tense,  slightly  elaatiCy  not 
ilbeolored,  tio  pain  or  tenderness.  In  its  general  appearance  it 
resembles  an  encysted  tumor.  The  day  before  it  appeared,  be 
fell  two  or  three  times,  once  on  his  stomach,  causing  him  toapit 
bk)od.  The  parents  were  confident  the  swelling  had  never  been 
there  before,  nor  has  he  been  subject  to  stmUar  swellings.  The 
ebiki  has  not  a  very  healthy  look,  no  partieiilar  evidence,  of  bemor- 
fhagic  diathesis*  To-day  (two  weeks  after)  it  is  increased  in  size; 
tender  and  slightly  discolored.  Suppuration  is  evidently  about  to 
take  place. 
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«dftscess  of  the  hand. — J.  S..  D.  caused  by  an  inciakm  be|#een 
the  thumb  and  index  finger;  coa  the  dorsal  side  of  the  hand.  It  is 
aow  discharging  healthy  matter.  The  edges  are  elevated  wd 
callous. 

Opened  it,  and  advised  bread  and  milk  poultice, 

JUaSgnant  Thimour. — ^Mr.  F.  This  patient  appeared  before  the 
class  four  weeks  since  for  Dr.  H's.,  opinion.  The  tumor  was  sit- 
«ated  on  the  ulnar  luid  palmar  side  of  elbow,  over  the  brachial 
artery  and  median  nerve,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  bone,  and  sur- 
rounding parts.  It  was  examined  very  minutely  by  Dr.  .H.|  and 
he  frankly  said  he  could  not  give  a  certain  diagnosis,  but  frotfi  its 
situation  and  its  having  made  its  appearance  within  a  year,  being; 
without  pain  and  feeling  like,  and  being  in  the  situation  of  a  bursa, 
he  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  such,  to  be  more  certain,  he  open- 
ed it  with  an  iris  knife;  no  matter  escaped.  Hawing  broQgfat  it 
together  with  adhesive  plaster,  he  requested  him  to  call  a^o  iu  a 
^eek.  At  the  end  of  the  time  he  came,  and  the  cut  instead  of 
healing  was  surrounded  by  a  bi%bt  red  ring,  and  a  white  glassy 
fluid  was  exuding  from  the  orifice.  It  was  now  examined  by  seve- 
ral surgeons,  and  all  fUUy  coneured  with  Dr.  H.,  in  the  opiaioQ 
that  it  should  be  extirpated. 

Dr.  H.,  operated  May  1st;  by  his  first  incision  he  entered  the 
sack,  cutting  the  cephalic  vein,  arteria  profunda  inferior,  anastoma* 
tica  and  several  muscular  branches  were  also  cut  and  tied;  the 
internal  insertion  of  the  biceps  was  out.  The  tumor  being  very 
firmly  attached,  made  the  operation  long  and  exceedingly  difficult. 
June  16tb;  tumor  is  returning;  it  is  malignant. 

^ea'osis. — P.  B.  R.  aged  1 1  years.  The  upper  extremity  of 
the  tibia  is  necrosed,  also  enlarged;  two  openings  in  the  diseased 
part.     9?.  hydriodate  of  pot.  and  sarsaparilla* 

CongenUal  TaUpes. — C.  R.  B.  Black  Rock,  aged  14  years. 
Varus  8d  degree. 

Operated  by  cutting  on  the  right  foot  the  tendo  achilles,  on^ 
the  left  foot  the  tendo  achilles  and  the  tibialis  auticus:  immedi- 
ately after  the  operation,  the  feet  could  be  forced  out  to  the  94 
degree.    Will  apply  Stromeyer's  apparatus  this  afterooopi. 
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Seiropium. — Mm  Mary  A.  F,  The  lower  lid  of  left  eye  inver- 
led  ono-fourth  of  an  inch,  caused  by  an  alweees  foBomng  small  pot. 

Operated  by  taking  out  a  triangular  piece  and  bringing  the  parts 
together  by  sutures. 


\ 


ART.  II.  Latham  on  diseases  of  the  heart.     Review  continued  from 
page  30. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Latham  in  so  far  as  our  analysis  extended  in 
the  preceding  number,  treated  of  Endocarditis  arid  Pericarditis 
as  associated  with  arthritic  rheumatism.  The  occurrence  of  these 
affections  disconnected  from  rheumatism  is  next  considered.  But 
little  space  is  devoted  to  them  in  this  aspect,  for,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy quoted,  Dr.  L.,  declares  that  they  have  very  rarely  fallen  under 
his  observation,  except  in  that  connection.  He  ^ves  some  account, 
first,  of  endocarditis,  which  he  has  observed  independently  of  rheu- 
matism. In  these  cases  various  and  complicated  affections  of  other 
organs*  have  co-existed,  and  the  primary  deviations  from  a  state  of 
health  were  not  well  ascertained.  He  thinks  that  endocarditis 
may  not  infrequently  become  developed  during  the  last  stages  of 
the  progress  of  other  diseases.  That  it  may  bear  relations  to  some 
•  other  forms  of  disease,  as  well  as  to  rheumatism,  is  probable,  but 
clinical  observations  have  not  established  any  definite  principles  pre- 
ridlng  over  such  relations.  The  subject  requires  farther  elucida- 
tion by  means  of  the  collection  and  analysis  of  a  greater  number  of 
cases  than  are,  as  yet;  aavailablo. 

*  Pericarditis,  disconnected  from  rheumatism,  is  altogether  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  endocarditis,  lildeed,  Dr.  L.,  states  that 
**  there  is  no  structure  of  the  body  more  liable  to  inflammation 
than  the  pericardium,'*  one-half  of  the  bodies  of  adult  subjects, 
exhibiting  on  dissection  some  traces  of  its  existence  at  some  period 
of  life.  But  in  many  instances  the  lesions  which  declare  its  exis- 
tance  are  trivial,  and  the  disease  had  been  of  a  trifling  character. 
The  white  spots  so  ofien  found  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  are  no# 
regarded  as  the  products  of  sl%ht  inflammatory  action.  Limited 
as  are  the  portions  of  the  heart's  surface  aflected  in  these  cases^  it 
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18  highly  probable  that  the  morbid  action  vma  stifiicient  to  have  pro- 
duced appreciable  sounds  of  attrition;  and  the  «iffection  would  be 
much  oftener  diagnoBticated,  if  the  *  custofln  were  adopted  of  exam- 
ining  the  heart  in  all  cases,  whether  symptoms  directing  attention 
to  this  organ  are  present  or  absent. 

It  is  evident  that  in  point  of  danger,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  cases  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  in  Which  the  morbid 
action  is  of  Httle  intensity,  and  restricted  to  a  small  space;  for, 
while  the  latter  exposes  the  patient  to  but  little,  if  any  risk  of 
ulterior  evils,  the  former  may  induce  confirmed  valvular  lesions, 
and  thus  lead  to  extensive  and  fatal  structural  changes  in  the  whole 
organ 

Dr.  L.  remarks,  that  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  acute 
pericarditis,  in  which  the  aflection  has  occurred  independently  of 
rbeumatism,  it  has  been  overlooked  during  life.  This  has  been 
true  of  the  history  of  several  cases  which  we  have  collected,  and 
we  presume,  that  all  who^  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  autopsies, 
can  testify  to  the  same  fact.  Thiis  arises^  in  part,  from  the  latency 
of  the  affection  in  man}  cases,  as  respects  the  symptoms  exclusive 
of  those  furnished  by  physical  exploration,  and  the^  too  common 
neglect  of  the  latter  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  do  nofcom- 
pel  the  attention  of  the  patient  and  practitioner  to  be  directed  to 
the  condition  of  the  heart.  It  is  also,  in  part,  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  nearly  all  instances  the  pericarditis  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  other  diseases.  The  liability  to  overlook  the  disease  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  enforce  the  importance  of  never  neg- 
lecting, in  cases  of  every  description,  examination  of  the  prsecor- 
dial  region  with  the  hand  and  ear.  Dr.  Hope  enjoins  this  in  a  par* 
ticular  manner,  and  states  that  it  was  his  habit  to  ascertain  the  con« 
dition  of  the  heart  in  all  cases  of  acute  disease,  as  uniformly  as  of 
the  pulse,  tongue,  and  other  prominent  sources  of  vital  symptoms. 

With  respect  to  the  occurence  of  pericarditis  as  a  complication  of 
other  diseases  when  not  connected  with  rheumatism,  Dr.  L.,  states 
that  in  no  instance  in  his  own  experience  has  it  presented  itself  as 
an  isolated  disease.  It  is  especially  apt  to  be  associated  with  inflam* 
mation  of  similar  structures — the  peritoneum  and  pleura.  Like 
endocarditis,  but  much  more  frequently,  it  is  often  developed  shortly 
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before  the  fatal  ternuDatioQ  of  varioa$  acute  diseafiesyoccuriog  j  ost  be  - 
fore  dea  th^to  which  it  may  directly  coDtribute  in  a  considerable  degree 

Upon  an  analysis  of  cases  communicated  by  Conrisart  and  An- 
dral,  the  fact  of  its  occurring  for  the  most  part  as  a  complication  is  , 
sustained. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  immediate  resuUs  of  endoear- 
iiiis  and  pericardiiis.  The  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the 
endocardium  may  be  the  deposit  of  lymph  in  spedu,  or  in  layers, 
over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  surface;  its  accumulation  in  masses 
as  large  as  a  pea«  or  cherry-stone,  or  larger,  v^ch  are  sometimes 
pendulous  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle;  ulceration,  which  may 
destroy  more  or  less  of  a  valve,  or  lay  bare  the  muscular  substance, 
and  sometimes  penetrate  from  one  auricle  to  the  other.  These  are 
destructive  forms  of  injury  inoompatibfe  wilh  life:  there  are  others 
less  destructive,  and  capable  of  slow  reparation.  The  local  conse- 
quences of  Pericarditis  are,  the  effiisicm  o(  lymph  universaUy,  or 
in  patches;  agglutination  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart;  effiision 
of  fluid,  from  a  few  ounces  to  four  pints,  which  may  be  transparent, 
flaky,  purulent,  or  sanguinolmL 

In  view  of  these  local  eflkcts,  in  either  instance,  the  iraportanoe 
of  striving,  not  only  to  cure  the  inflammation,  but  to  core  it  qukkfy 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  condition  of  the  system  at  large  has 
not  a  little  to  do  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  reparation.  The 
prospect  is  comparitively  small  in  children  of  weak,  scrofulous  con- 
stitutions, and  in  adults  who  are  habitually  in  infirm  health.  Patients 
during  the  restorative  efforts  of  the  system  sometimes  fall  into  a 
state  of  anasmia,  which  may  greatly  retard,  if  it  does  not  prevent 
recovery. 

When  the  course  of  the  a&ction  is  unfavorable,  dropsy  generally 
supervenes,  commencing  with  o^ma  of  the  feet,  which  may  be 
at  first  attributed  merely  to  debility,  but  gradually  it  afiects  the 
cavities,  and  distends  the  cellular  texture  throughout  the  body. 
Recovery,  however,  occasionally  takes  place  after  these  most 
unpromising  events  have  occored. 

Coincident  with  the  heart  affection  various  diseases  are  some- 
times observed,  sndi  as  maniacal  delirium,  fatuity,  epilqitic  or 
tetanic  convulsions,  chorea,  && 
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Heparation  from  tbeae  aSecUoDs  of  the  heart  may  take  placa  to 
auch  aD  extent  that  life  is  safe  for  the  time  being,  but  more  or  less 
degree  of  permanent  unsoundness  remains.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  period  to  which  life  may  be  continued  is  various.  ''  It 
may  be  a  few  months  only,  or  a  few  years;  or  it  may  be  m^ny 
yearsy  even  ten,  or  twenty  or  thirty." 

These  cases  terminate  in  two  ways: — first,  by  the  effects  of  a 
renewal  of  disease  in  the  unsound  organ;  second,  by  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  detriment  which  the  organ  has  received,  with- 
out  any.  revived  inflammation  being  involved.  Dr.  L.,  considers 
these  two  methods  at  length,  andf  first  as  regards  renewed^  orseetrnd- 
ary  if^ammatioHS, 

A  person  who  has  been  afllected  with  inflammation  of  the  stnic* 

tures  of  the  heart,  which  has  left  the  organ  in  a  permanently  dam* 

aged  state,  is  constantly  liable  to  a  new  accession  of  inflammation, 

not  only  in  connection  with    recurrence  of  rheumatism,  (if  this 

disease  have  been  experienced)  but  from  '^  exposure  to  cold,  intern- 

perate  indulgences,  or  some  unusual  bodily  effort."    Now  under 

these  circumstances  the  diagnosis  is  less  easy  and  sure,  than  when 

the  heart  was  prevbusly  healthy.    The  physical  signs,  which  are 

our  chief  reliance  in  previous  cases,  now  fail  to  aflford  such  pre* 

cise  information.     We  quote  the  author's  words  on  this  subject: — 

''In  the  first  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  there  is  the  exocar- 
dial  murmur  made  by  the  moving  of  its  roughened  surfaces  upoa 
each  other.  But  in  after  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  exocar* 
dial  mumur  there  is  none,  and  none  can  there  be  if  its  surfaces 
adhere  completely.  And  if  they  adhere  partially  and  there  be  a 
murmur,  it  will  not  have  the  proper  attrition  in  it,  and  so  will  want 
the  exocardial  character.  In  the  first  inflammation  of  the  endo* 
cardium,  there  is  the  endocardial  murmur,  made  by  the  recent 
lymph  deposited  upon  a  valve;  and  the  murmur  continues  ever 
tfterwards,  when  the  valve  so  &r  falls  short  of  perfect  reparation 
as  to  remun  thickened  or  puckered.  And  then  in  after  inflamma- 
tions, observe  the  puzele.  There  is  the  permanent  murmur  of  the 
ok]  unsoundness  and  the  recent  murmur  of  the  new  disease;  but 
how  mach  is  due  to  the  old,  and  how  much  is  to  the  new,  is  too 
delicate  an  aflTair  for  the  nicest  ear  to  discriminate." 

The  signs  denoting  the  presence  of  renewed  inflammation  are 

not  only  equivocal  and  uncertain  in  cases  of  lesser  intensity,  but 

even  in  the  severer  and  fatal  instances.    For  its  recognition  wc  are 
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to  take  into  consideration  ha  frequent  ^roincidenU  and  accompani- 
ments.   There    are  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  pneumonitia, 
pteuritis,  or  fever.    Experience  declares  that  '*  when  any  one  of 
these  befais  a  man  whose  heart  has  been  left  unsound  by  a  prior 
inflammation,  then  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  renewed  in  it  afresh." 

The  author  adds, — *^when  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such 
a  subject,  the  heart  which  habitually  palpitates^  and  is  habitually 
uneasy,  suffers  an  increase  of  palpitation  and  of  pain,  then  its 
inflammation  should  be  assumed  as  a  fact."  '- 1  believe,"  be  con* 
linues,  that  whenever  the  heart  is  re-inflamed  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
rheumatism,  there  is  almost  always  a  a  tremendous  accession  of 
palpitation  and  pain.  Oftentimes,  however,  when  the  palpitation  and 
pain  haVe  been  the  greatest,  they  have  been  most  easily  aubdued^ 
for  the»e  are  no  sure  measure  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  aod 
no  sure  warnitic:  of  its  fatal  result." 

The  fallowing  are  the  autbors's  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
renewed  inflammailion: — 

^^  As  to  the  kind  of  medical  treatment,  1  woukl  remark  ^nerally, 
first,  with  respect  to  bleeding,  that  if  you  now  direct  this  mode  of 
depletion  with  the  view  of  entirely  stilling  the  violent  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  you  propose  a  false  and  impossible  indication  of 
praptiee;  false,  because  this  violent  actionis  in.part  permaaent,  and 
has  not  to  do  with  the  present  conditions  of  disease:  impossible, 
because  no  quantity  of  bleeding  short  of  that  which  would  kill 
the  patient  would  be  adequate  to  the  purpose;  and,  secondly,  with 
respect  to  mercury,  that  all  which  can  now  be  done  is  comm'oti 
ly  within  the  reach  of  other  remedies,  and  therefore  that  commonly 
it  is  unnecessary. 

**  Leeches  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  will,  by  the  imme" 
diate  eflect  which  they  produce,  test  the  sort  of  inflammation  you 
have  to  deal  with,  and  snow  whether  any  and  what  other  remedy 
will  be  needed  in  counteraction  of  it.  If  they  at  once  aflTord  mark, 
ed  relief,  they  thus  denote  both  that  the  inflammation  is  easily 
controllable,  and  that  they,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  remedy 
properly  antiphlogistic,  will  be  able  to  control  it.  And  so  it  will 
turn  out  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But  if  they  aflbrd  no  marked 
reHef  at  once,  or,  still  more,  after  their  repeated  application,  then 
they  plainly  proclaim  the  inflammation  beyond  their  power  to  cope 
with,  and  they  call  for  the  help  of  mercury  (as  at  first)  to  withhold 
it  from  a  fatal  issue;  but  this  does  not  often  happen. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  these  secondary  inflammations,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  secondary.  We  must 
restrict  our  practice  to  the  purpose  of  removing  so  much  of  the 
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diiaaie  a«  is  9uper«dded  by  the  present  attack,  aod  abstmia  from 
puling  either  bleeding  or  mercury  to  such  an  extent  as  we  should 
if  we  proposed  to  play  a  successful  after-game  for  the  complete 
cure  of  the  disease  of  the  heart,  which  is  impossible. 

'^  But  these  secondary  attacks  of  inflammation  which  people  suf- 
fer and  recover  from,  and  suffisr  and  recover  from  again  and  again, 
do  they  always  add  something  to  the  permanent  unsoundness  ofuhe 
heart  1 1  cannot  tell;  but  probably  not  always." 

The  efiect  of  medical  treatment  in  these  cases  of  secondary 
iaflamaaationy  may  be  to  relieve  the  morbid  action  so  that  the  con- 
dhien  of  the  patient  is  no  worse  than  before,  or,  on  the  other  band, 
notwithstanding  our  therapeutical  efforts,  the  permanent  unsound- 
ness of  the  organ  is  more  or  leas  increased  The  latter  will  be 
manliest  by  an  increase  of  the  palpitation,  pnecordial  uneasiness, 
dyspntta,  dsc,  symptoms  which  had  preceded  the  new  recur- 
rence of  inflammatory  action,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  patient's 
soeceptibiKly  to  future  repetitions  of  inflammatory  attacks  is  also 
greatly  increased. 

'^When  secondary  inflammation  has  been  thus  a  few  times 
renewed  in  the  heart,  and  the  patient,  though  his  life  be  saved,  has 
reverted  after  each  attack  to  a  worse  condition  than  before,  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  it  takes  to  light  it  up  afresh.  A  rheumatic 
fever  is  sure  to  do  it;  even  a  common  febrile  catarrh  may  doit;  nay, 
it  will  sometimes  appear  to  light  itself  up  spontaneously;  and  thus 
with  a  cause,  or  without  a  cause,  it  will  return,  or  seem  to  return,  at 
short  intervals  of  months  or  weeks,  and  the  patient  perhaps  wilt  at 
last  die  of  an  attack  much  less  severe  than  many  a  one  that  has 
preceded  it" 

We  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  consequences  of  endocar- 
ditis and  pericarditis,  viz: — those  arising  from  the  damaged  state  in 
which  the  heart  is  left,  without  involving  any  renewal  of  inflanuna* 
tory  action.  The  unrepaired  structure  of  the  organ  becomes 
ahnost  necessarily  the  element  of  further  material  changes  in  it* 
This  set  of  consequences  is  the  more  frequent.  Renewal  of  inflam- 
mation happens  to  but  few,  but  *^  farther  disorganization  of  the 
heart  growing  out  of  the  elementary  unsoundiiess  left  by  inflam- 
mation, certainly  happens  to  the  vast  majority  and,  if  accurate 
measure  could  be  taken  during  life,  would  probably  be  found  to 
happen  to  almost  all."  Dr.  L.,  distinguishes  the  latter  train  of 
Qonaequences  as  ^^  unsQundness  from  disorganization^^*  while  the 
«aaoandnesi  attributaUe  to  the  immediate  effects  of  inflammation 
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he  calls  "  unsoundness  from  diseast.*^  The  former  are  fhe  dif^cjt, 
the  latter  the  remote,  or  ulterior  results  of  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the  permanent  lesions  found 
on  dissection. 

''In  looking  over  such  records  as  I  possess,  of  dissections  made 
where  death  had  taken  place  at  various  periods  of  many  months  or 
of  many  years  after  the  attack  which  did  the  original  detriment  to 
the  endocardium,  I  find  that  the  morbid  appearances  may  be  redu- 
ced to  a  few,  to  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  membrane,  to  marks 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  cicatrisation,  and  to  breach  of  surface  or 
solution  of  continuity. 

"  The  opacity  and  thickening,  vary  much  in  their  extent.  Some* 
times  they  .are  confined  to  a  single  valve  or  to  part  of  one  only,  ta 
its  free  edge;  sometimes  they  affect  more  than  one,  generally  two, 
the  mitral  and  the  aortic  valves;  and  they  occasionally  extend  to 
the  valves  of  both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  pervade  both  their  proper 
membranous  expansions  and  the  tendinous  cords  proceeding  from 
them.  Further,  this  same  opacity  and  thickening  belong  sometioies 
to  other  portions  of  the  endocardium  besides  those  which  form  the 
valves  and  their  appurtenances,  especially  to  the  lining  of  the 
left  ventricle  nearest  the  aorta  and  to  the  whole  lining  of  the  left 
auricle. 

"  Besides  such  general  opacity  and  thickening  a  particular  valve 
sometimes  presents  a  hard  elevated  line  or  ridge  where  it  is  espe- 
cially thickened,  or  a  small  spot  where  it  is  indented  or  depressed, 
looking  like  a  complete  cicatrisation  in  one  case  and  an  incomplete 
cicatrisation  in  the  other. 

''  Sometimes  a  valve  is  perforated  or  cribriform,  or  it  wants  a  por- 
tion at  its  edge,  or  a  tendinous  cord  is  snapt  in  two,  and  its  ends  are 
hanging  loose  within  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 

All  these  lesions  lead  to  farther  disorganization  by  the  same 
mode,  viz: — ^by  occasioning  more  or  less  impediment  in  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  heart.  Their  existence  is  demonstrated 
during  life,  by  the  presence  of  the  bellows,  or  endocardial  murmur 
in  some  of  its  modifications.  But,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  loud- 
ness of  this  murmur  is  no  evidence  of  a  correspondingly  great 
amount  of  structural  disease.  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  L.,  states, 
that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  louder  the  murmur,  the  less  the  impe- 
fliment.  The  physical  explanation  of  this  fact  will  be  obvious  on 
a  little  reflection. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  cases  as   to  the  rapidity  with  which 
ulterior  unsoundness,  or  unsoundness  from  disorganization,  progress 
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fle&  In  6ome  instances  in  which  the  presence  of  the  physical  sign 
reveals  the  fact  of  existing  lesions,  the  patient  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  any  disturbance  in  the  organ;  and  perhaps,  very  little,  if 
any  disturbance  is  produced,  the  lesions  being  such  as  to  occasion 
the  morbid  sound,  without  any  notable  impediment  in  the  passage 
of  the  blood.  The  general  remark  that  the  bellow's  murmur  does 
not  invariably  denote  changes  of  structure  which  are  of  a  fatal,  or 
even  serious  character,  is  important  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  other 
cases,  impediment  co-exists  with  the  murmur,  but  not  being  con- 
siderable in  amount,  the  patient  only  experiences  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea  after  exertion,  or  upon  excitement  of  the  circulation 
firom  any  cause.  Under  these  circumstances  the  morbid  condition 
may  continue  for  years  with  slight,  if  any  augmentation.    In  cases 

« 

wherein  the  lesions  are  of  a  graver  character,  more  or  less  increased 
force  of  the  heart's  action,  or  palpitation,  is  constatit,  which  is,  of 
course,  aggravated  on  any  exertion.  Nevertheless^  under  these 
circumstances  comfortable  health  for  many  years  is  not  an  inpossi- 
bffity,* 

Withont  considering,  at  present,  the  various  results  to  which 
progressive  unsoundness  of  the  heart  gives  rise,  the  important  fact 
which  clinical  experience  declares  is  this: — *'  The  evil  consequences 
to  life  and  health  arising  out  of  the  heart's  permanent  unsoundness 
left  by  endo-carditis  are  often  either  stationary  at  a  small  amount 
for  years,  or  very  slow  to  advance  or  accumulate." 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  related  to  unsoundness  incident 
to  endocarditis.  That  resulting  from  pericarditis  presents  this 
difference  as  respects  diagnosis; — we  have  not  the  continuance  of 
the  characteristic  physical  sign.  The  exocardial  or  attrition  mur- 
mur always  ceases  with  the  active  disease,  and  does  not  remain  to 
denote  the  permanent  disorganization  which  is  left.  Hence,  it 
often  happens  that  the  results  of  pericarditis  are  disclosed  after 
dead),  when  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  suspected  during  life.' 
The  efiect  of  pericarditis,  certainly  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
\f  not  invariably,  is  more  or  less  adhesion  and  obliteration  of  the 
pericardial  cavity.    This  may  be  partial  or  complete;  it  may  take 


:t 


^or  «  cftM  in«8trating  these  remarks,  ate  report  of  editor*!  clinl^tte  in  another 
tnifle  of  this  number. 


pkce  apparenUy  by  ajy|iutiutioii|  without  aay  evkbnoos  reawintag 
(rf*  an  interveniiig  solid  deposit,  or  tbe  amouot  of  organized  lyn^ili 
which  connectA  the  membraoe  to  the  surface  of  the  heart  may  bo 
half  an  inch  in  thickoessy  and  so  of  every  intermediate  dc^gree. 
Adhesion  is  doubtless  a  oonserv^tive  prooess  in  these'  case^fiov, 
although  it  rarely  ensures  a  completely  healthy  condition  of'  the 
CN^n,  it  secures  a  condition  of  greater  safety  than  if  a  caYitjFr 
remained  to  be  filled  with  serum,  or  to  become  the  seat  of  porulaBi 
matter.  The  imperfect  aocoiapiishmeat  of  adhesion  is  sometimes, 
a  serious  evil,  the  heart  presentiiig  after  death  what  appearv  to  be 
a  series  of  abscesses,  occasioned  by  purulent  deposit  m,  the  spaeea 
free  from  adhesion*  Dr.  I^  enlertaina  the  ofWiiOB  that  obliteralioa 
of  the  pericardial  cavity  is  not  incompatibla  with  perfect  healdl. 
This  (if  we  Hecoliect  aright)  was  not  the  optaion  of  Hope.  Tke 
latter  observer  found,  that  in  all  cases  it  led  inevitably  to  hyper- 
trophy, with  or  without  dilitation.  That  it  dees  so  in  the  vaet 
majority  of  instances  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  LatlMuan.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  acute  pericarditis  may  ever  occur  without 
leading  to  m<>re  or  less  adhesions,  but  the  fact  that  it  may  occur  and 
recovery  take  place  so  complete  that  not  the  least  evidences  of 
cardiac  trouble  or  diidturbed  health  remain,  is  certain. 

The  author  next  passes  in  review  Several  changes  of  structure*  to 
which  the  heart  is  liable,  irrespective  of  inflammation  affecting  its 
lining  or  investing  membranes.    It  may  be  the  seat  of  each  of  the 
heterologous  formations — carcinoma,  tubercle,  &c.      Tuberomkar 
deposit  is  rare  in  tliat  locality;  Dr.  L.  has  met  with  it  in  a  few- 
cases  only.    Analagous  formations  are  more  common,  more  espe« 
cially  the  cartilaginous  and  osseus.    Dr.  L.  regards  these  deposi*- 
tiens  as  originally  formed  either  beneath,  of  exterior  to  the  mem^ 
brane,  both  in  the  heart  and  arteries.    The  endocardium  is  much 
more  frequently  their  seat  than  the  pericardium,  but  specimens  of 
the  latter  are  occasionaUy  met  with.  Laennec  demonstrated  that  in 
the  latter  instance  the  deposit  occurs  between  the  fibrous  amt* 
aerooa  layers  of  the  perieardiom.    These  changes  do  not  neoesss- 
riLy  denote  pre^etiateAt  iefbinmatien,  and  from  their  impercept9)le 
erigin,  and  slow  progress,  it  is  diQcult  to  refer  them  to  any  specie 
Cioaeiy  eiflKefr  proximate  or  remote.    They  seem  to  be  due  in 
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wm^y  cases  to  iatempsiratte  hafaks,  a  goiity  diatberis,  and  to  oU  age, 
siagly  or  combiDed.  With  ragaid  to.  diagnostSy  the  eadstence  and 
seat  of  these  lesions  may  be  asoertaiEied,  but  not  their  nature.  The 
latter  is  only  a  mattet  of  conjecture. 

The  muscular  tksue  of  the  heart  niay  be  the  seat  of  acute4 
ii^lanunatioB  terminating  in  the  formation  of  pus.  This,  however, 
i^  extremely  rare.  Dr«  Latham  gives  the  report  of  one  case  which 
came  under  his  own  observation,  and  rekles  the  history  of  the  otily 
other  case  of  which  he  1ms  any  knowledge.  The  drcumstances 
afttending  these  cases  affiled  n<rthiag-  from  which  definite  principles 
of  dia^KAis  may  be  deduced. 

Chronic  ii^masiation  afibcling  the  muscular  structure  may  lead 
ta  ulcerations,  wfaieh  may  also  originate  from  the  pericardial,  or 
endocardial  surface,  aad  penetrate  inwards.  Partial  dilatations, 
sometimes  caHed  aneurisms,  .are  among  the  consequences  of  chan- 
gos  exerted  upon  the  muscular  fibces.  Under  the  latter  circum* 
aUtnoes  rupture  sometimes  takes  place,  and  this  may  be  the  firat 
definite  intimation  that  the  heart  is-t&seafNsd. 

Softeoiog  is  another  lesiofi,  to  which  the  attention  of  severa;l 
observers  has  been  of  late  years  directed,  especially  as  a  complica- 
tion of  fever.  Louis,  Stokes^  and'^Hope,  have  pointed  out  this  fact 
According  to  these  autboiieies,  and  the  experi^ace  of  Pr.  Latham^, 
a  weak,  kregukr,  internutlittg  pulse,  attended  with  diminishde 
sounds  and  impulse  in  the  pra&cordial  region,  often  suffices  to  diag* 
oostieate  softening  of  the  heart,  "which  not  infrequently  proves  the 
inunediate  cause  of  a  fatal  result*  Softenkigis  also  found  to  occur 
in  diseases  characterised/ by  an  impoverished  state  of  the  biood,  as 
scurvy,  and  chloretie  ansemia. 

The  predomia^ince  of  fat  in  the  heart  occasions  injury  from  its  ex- 
ialiiig  at  the  expense  and  detriment  of  the  muscular  fibres.  It  ends 
in  dilatation  of  the  cavhies,  and  inducing  extreme  feebleness  df  the 
oigan.  The  diagnosis  can  seldom  reaeh  beyond  conjecture.  Dr. 
I*,  states,  however,  "that  when  dilatation  is  ascertained  by  its 
appropriate  signs,  if  valvular  unsoundness,  or  its  cause,  beexcln^d 
by  the  absence  of  endocardial  murmur,  and  if  a  feeble,  fluttering 
movement  of  the  heart  be  felt  at  every  part  of  the  praecordial 

regidb,  or  beyond  it;  and  if,  moreover,  the.  constitutional  babitof  - 
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almovtiie  takes  .for  cerlaiii  that  iELt-JAeaiieioiAlly.depoMtod  n^mife 
'heart  at  the  expense  and  deti!kiieftt.of  its  muscular. subistanee;-' ''- 
Rupture  of  the  heart  is  somettoie  due  to  the  fiitty  degenertidjon. 
e'i]U*^iiL«9-giiQM»' i^aae  ef.lfaat.jsbsoription  iwhtch.foaflae  undier.^  Iub 
dbseimration. 

: '.  j»The  aizlhoF  •  now . passes.. to  the  conisderation  of  those  alSfectioBs 
xiilisoh  boRsisti  iBflitoffatMMis  of  i  jw  jamd.  sfaqM.and  huMc.  aad;  ggpsisi^if, 
?im:-<-r4i!)rf»rlropliy,  ali^  *    * 

^  These  nffeotbns  are  to  be  dhiiiiguish^d^  afiter>tlie  faagiiaEpeJof 
the  author,  as,  *'  unsoundness  from  dis«rg«bkuUiM»^'  IBkeif.  ide  not 
fdnrioleraay  prognsssiire  v  disease  pnop^ly*  so-oaHed,  bnti  Mfow^ 
nQoh&mcaUyyfnQm  the  iesions-iiihiirii  prierdiieaseitetg  tefe  ^  Asjggjjuiwto 
,lhe  .:iitO!rbid .  anatomy,  and  patbologteal  history  ^genenEd^jWiMtdi 
^a|iperflains>lo  lfai»ie<«iflietiosis^  Dr.  L.,'iiDesn0t'ad9ran!eeaoy:?B»w 
Aots^and'OtiKreaidlemiareipreaiin^dto  be^acqiiaiatodAwith  the  didi- 
ject  asftiUyi,  '^  least^rasMwesh^ijild  befabls  ^tcH^ppasenl-it  .inr  arMof 
analytical  review.  He:>dws  not  fionsidsff  ttiiABroat:iiiBthiefflie«l 
^Iheir diagnosis.  TothAtrielblegy  be.4eivQrlBS  eon 
4M»i>?afld  dvMIs'fmnioulaHy  opon-ancanseinot^  so»  Mif  natm^bf 
dther  writers^  mi-^^^  akoeks'  in  tMck  ike  heart\suff€rs9Am^lmtt 

this  class  of.  causes.    Dr.  L^nehtesiseiisiQi' casesyisonne  fieomprhiB 

0vn!  eocperienoe,.  and  some  from:  the  ree^nlsd  ^observations .  of  oMien^ 

inr(¥hiohtil|he:Ooeureneeofi^iheflkrt  afisQdoi»msdB^dat/the  -sads^ 

lien  of'sefoe  ia}ury,  r^soeHaHy  fmm  eitemsmre  m«MfM]lar.ifiiMNs$ 

tttrjiiifig  isyAiptoms,,  suehaa  sense  of  fimnlneas,  ofvsiiriiiDg,  -pa^nMioo^ 

dyspnoea,  &c,,  marking  its  occurrencei.    itm  ni>^:easy'toepneliide 

<what;  the  ^nature  of  the  iiijury^  is  which  (tbef  dieart.iMMBei)rev  inihese 

»<mses,ino.di9tinct  iaAammatory  disease isapenveiring.    Wcquoleiia 

fcenoiudittg  observwiioas  <>n  thisi  liopic:*^ 

^  '^'  But  is  it  <)Qite  cert^  in  (heyie  caaes  t)iat  the  hy|)ei^rophy^aad 
dilatatipn  really  came  from  a  material  injury  done  to  the  heart  at 
the  time  of  the  shock  t  In  neither  of  them  did  the  heart  present 
*th^  visible  traces  of  any  such  injury  as  could  be  conceived  to  pro- 
ceed imtneidiately  from  violence.  Sittl  I  do  not  know  that*  any  thing 
short  of  absolute  disrup,tion  must  necessarily  leave  the  characteri^t^ 
marks  of  itself  ever  afterwards.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  injury 
itself  might  not  be  of  apermanentnature,  andyet  abide  long  enough 


ttPftfy  the  foiib'diftion  of  perWi^ndnl  di^t^^mMoh'.  F\mkierii  is 
pOBfliUe  thady  in  these  same  cases^  causes  might  ba^v^  b^fi  OHV^  i^ 
other  parts  of  the  body  (fcjrsuclijt  wjll  preseptlyajjp^ar  there  often 
really  ire)  entitled  to  ^  share  in  producing  what  wf^s  tourid*  in'  tn!f 
Kfeartl  "NfeVefthelfestf  the  shock,  that  had  been  sufferefd  feb6t1licdses; 
was  a  remarkable  part  of  their  clinibai  history;  Thei^atieolfithdfRf' 
ayW^cmstantiy  ascril^d  to  it>^he  origin  of  all  thei;;  pnifila^y* ,.  We 
cannot  thererefore  exclude  it  from  our  consideration,  and  may  Ven- 
turis without  8^'eculating  further  ilipdn  what  binriot  bfe  'jjrdVecf,  *td' 
rftgs^  It-a^^fn^toom^  mamieff  pdwerfeiltyeondume  td  the  hypertrQ-* 
phy  aadjdiliafb/bi^'of  the  hearty ran4  lo  tl^  f^tal  ©lYi^p*."      . ,  .;  ..,  ,r, 

.TJIte  €Wae9fi0ikicii|g'  thifil  clusa.of  heart  aQe<;t4on&are  often. (SXJe^T, 

xiojr.to  ih^  bea^Jt,  }^^  mky  9;iist  in  organs  remote,  a&.>yeU<as  p^ar^ 

mi'in  the coofitit|rtioi|,at  targe.    Xhaopecfition of rson^.of  the^ 

<lMi0w  isintiff!l%ibte;.^thya#>;?,  baweveri  incxplioable,     . 

}rifiiiatali0p!^^  tjnQ  aojrtalqads  to  active  or  pafi^ivetdilata0pn  of  tjb^ 

'     '  •III 

htarty'lO'^otetlh^  Iwgii^^e  of  ]khe  aiith^r,  by/'its,own  e^^i^^^di; 
mry  efforts  to  overcooiea  virtual  impediment  io.^tbi^^  cifcnl^^i^y 
Bfettdrbeiq^  imM^ialely  poured,  froqu.  it  into  a^tavge/^pacq  l^a 
ttillHralt^nsfaln^s  ffom  theirhi^airt  aii  augaienjtatiqn  of  its  ,n>p^<9. 
mff^^Be^^lyMmi  of  ^  i^m^9  a^l  .directly,  <;^r,  in^r^ctly,  ipi,  ^e, 
Mne  wttyi  it  e*^  dneyr  piiodvee  4i9Qrg§piaation  by  9ccasioaiiu;  g(Nn)^ 
iwpndtmentjgtfhep.to  tb^  free>.passage  of  blood  fr^mthe  heai^.ii^lQ 
ihtf^aMevi^  Qc  to.^e  cMH)uJbEition-  l^oij^  organs  which  jitandjjp. 
dMe»failitelottfa^ci^(^ii]  oirgaQ*.  .  .         ).  ., 

sDn  .Ia,  jrcMMfks  ''  it  has  Mver  ooqured  toine  to  meet  with  aptiyc. 
anfAssiiee  dHiitatian  (hypert^^pby)  witb>  and*  w|thp4itdilaitatioA).jn  ^ 
lMM)Nidiei<wiae«pei€eclly  swaiL  The  cpi»con>itaAt  dise^ipQs.hi^ve  .ja^t 
■HbedlHadfateHrrttriiea  «  slriotly  aocpuntable  coan^^o^^wiitii  ijt; 
7«%lhey  hiiYQ»ijiMiia^er  rMdered  its  eiji^tent^^iorQin^JlJgibjte,'' 
^B«tJ^kB  addsft  '*We  Inutt  bo  c^iofta  t))fit  w(^4pjnoVuvy<^r,tjihe 
itil<6rder  <rf  'Malg^  For  ilh^0i4^  of  caosaUoi^  .will .  be .  foi^ivl  to 
nivas  often  firom'  fbe  faeart  40 '  oftliear  orgaoiff  ap.  frofU'them  to  ^ 
l«ftt"  Tlteidaditos^f .hedrtiUteaae  jto  aii^jptions.qf  oth^r  orgaf^o, 
md  to  the  condition  of  the  general  0t(?ionomyy  cp^fitote  a  subject 
of  great  pathological  interest,  and'  one  upon  which  it  behoves  the 
pmctitiiipbyaioian  to  beatow  ck)se  attention,  both  in  the  al;)8ti:a/(4 
ml  in  the  investigation  ot  individual  cases. 


Ill 


ii  0RIGI)IAL  COmMV»lCmOS9   AlfO  KKV19WB. 

The  next  three  lectures  of  the  work  before  ucf  are  devoted  to  the 
principlecr  of  treatmeDt  of  the  several  diseases  of  the  heart  ^^ose 
4iagno8b,  clinical  hktory,  causes,  <fec.,  have  been  considered.  We 
shall  present  the  general  views  advanced  by  the  author  with  ^ 
much  condensation  as  practicable. 

fti  aflfectfons  consisting  of  permanent  valvular  lesions,  the  treatment 
does  not,  of  course,  embrace  any  expectations  of  cure  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term.  The  sole  object  is  to  prevent  .the  unsouni- 
ne9s  (rom  becoMhi^  great^.^  The  evidence  of  v^Ivufav  unsound*- 
liesSjit  Is  to  be  remarked,  may  be  confined  to  th^^chatiabteristic  physi- 
calslgii,  the  patFerit being  liot conscious  of  Any *sfeafee  whatever. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  occured  to  us  oft  the  very  day  theiii 
remarks  are  penned.  Other  cased  pi^sent  themsetves  in  wbMi 
tftir^  Is  ajiparently  peifect  health  to  the  dbserver,  biit  the  |>ati«nt 
is  i^jii^6'fhkf  ihy  exeirtions  hey  olid  k  c^rtaift  amount  prcwhibe  ptk' 
pWktys-aysphtEa;  Ac.  »   '  .     ^ '    !< ;    -  mi 

''^*^fie  afetails  of  treatment  Df.  L.,  dbes  not  coifsidl^;  they  ynttS  he 
9b^6Vehi\f  obvidirsr  in  evei^y  cate  ifr  whic^h  the  pathofe^eal  conffir* 
tiiii  6f  the  heirt  and  concomitant  tKM^dttidns  are  Appreciated,  tlie 
grafla  objecf  beihg  to  moderate  fh^  opertttidli'of  M  existing  caostfa 
and  dBviate  ne^  owed  tending  to  pt^tftse  hnpedimeut  in  tiie  etreu** 
Ution,  and- excite  the  tciim  inf  thfe  organ.  As  Dr.  L;,  rems^rks; 
"the  first  aim  of  the  physician  irt  ^ueh  cals^  shduid silWaya  be  tto 
matethe  patient  dfearty  to*  understands  what  his  stsdeisy  and  tee 
the  V^a^bnaW^nfesa  of  the  advice  that  is'gtven  him.  iN^r  hia-ttmt** 
ment;  though  It  may  proceed  upon  our  8ugg(»tioii,  mastbe  bntirMjr 
carrie*^«  by  MriTself.  !i  ttitftt  en^Kge'^every  hbur  of  hiB'Ufb;>Mi 
be  i^c^ed'fo  rtrf^rfei^Mpffh^R  hilfinhkWl»,iind  cx^iiet,  andoiojebia^^ 
'^A*5'^rWin  finwunt  df  valvukir  unsoundness  may  conAiii^j jftt 
yiatt^Mhout  ai5pai<eMlt-Wiy4iBfti^*;»^niMr'4ritb  8MM% 

ttiiri^iffe.  ^Wfe  i^ay  thM«fore^iifid%r*^raMoJ€*rcfunidtancee  e&fw^ 
tfittf  i^i'ational^ope  ttet  this  mayMilc-^e  c^sef^J^Wa'pofeltive  prffcgJ 
n6gte  should  sfetdom  be  ven<u^fittlE>oik  '^'^^        ^  . 

^  i)r.  liatham  dRfiers  fr6»  I>r:^Hope,  and  most  writora  respecting 
riic  curability  of  hypei^trophyv  Acoottliiigto  DivHopevqiost^taaes 
of  that  affection,  before  "the  age  of  forty  years,  may  be*nadieallf 
cured,  if  uncomplicated   with  valvular  disease,  adhesion  of  pericar- 


dlom,  &c.  On  tfie  other  h^ndi  Dr.  L»alhaih  Say s,^'"  in  the:«#hoIe 
(iWLp/ei p{  my  experience,!  never  yet/fnet  with, a  singte  instance  ja 
which  1  wa«  .perfectly  eatis^ed jthat  it,  was.  cjuredv'.  .,.HiQip  9(a<)}Wr 
ioi|i, that, those  cases  in  whjpb  the  aflTeclion.^^vfiis  supposed  ta.^ist 
ap4a  cure  i^ffected,  v^erqiin?tapce§  of.i**inock  hypertrpphy^r''  .  SuQfe 
iosil^^ies  he  regards  ;i0  y/?ry:nui!>erpos,  oqqurriDg  in  tfe.^.  pjnmj? 
of  life  from  a  **i3ich  ^nd:  redundf^^Jt  blppd,".in  thq  .^y^pepMcvjanci 
sensitive,  &c.  He  consideres,  it  unsafe  to  (Jiagnosticate  hyper^ophy 
fixwp.mere  forcible  impuW  of.;\bP 4i^art,Taltho^it;.p^ay,lw3if^,;Ve^^ 
prominent  and  persistent  syvnpton^  We  shobid  ^oote  his  ^%mai4i8 
a.t  Ijsngthon  this  topic  if  bur  splabe  permitted,  for  they  appear  ;to  us, 
i^j45g,iar^ps  may  .^)^,  allowed  (^pjiM^fee  /r^jiaii^ur  lifpited,9b3erya^cu^ 
both  just  and  practicallyimpoi'tant.  .  We  BU^at  that  errora'^'of 
diagnpsis  ar^  very  cpmroon  wi th  . reflpect  to  .  hypertrophy,  N^t  a 
fei¥  cases  have  fallen  uuder  our,iQbseryatjpn  in. which  the^  error.has 
bGsea  clearly  declared  by  the  resulti,  The  p)rac|^al  importfifQ^ 
cvfiNV^si^  the  dai^ger^f  cjeplelii^,  ;^c.,,fpi:  the  ^W^  of  that  jajfec- 
tifyi^  when  other,  ^f)d,diflere.i;it  rem^diq^  would  have  been/ar  better 
fiji^th^  patient.  .We.cppqpiyei  it^tp  .^^..desiratj^B  to.wp^^»^  ^>pp» 
practitioners  great  caution  in  deciding  upon  hypertrophy  y^^i^ 
tij^e.are  no  eyidences^  ofya^vidar  or  j)erica.rclial,  lesions^,  nnrore 
q^jejjiallyas^  Vfl^ft?  the^e.cirp^^pietanQepjJti^  qj^trBRjely  rarefVyhen. 
coq^pared  w^ith.  thft^uojjejrouf  ius^c^,  jn  vybAth  pfalpitatipR^  45c?,, 
r^fal|ifr^in,;7ieredjsturfatapce  of  the^incuarvatiof)  of  the  ,  ojfgi^n.  At 
th^^me  tjme^  it  i§  not  tp.be,  fprgotten ;tbat  the  QOnve^^e  (nis.(|tH^ 
wc^H  be  fraught  with  difjigr^f^^jble  C|9i:)g^q|UeaQes. 

Dn  Lalbam  eojoios  extreme  ci^rejiot /to.  carry  bloodflettiag  itocr- 
farc)  cases  of  hypectropky*  .i/He  3ay8  six  or  eight  ounoes  sfaoeild 
be  the  Uoilt,  by  wayof  eKferiBasnt^  ia  any  e^se  winh  which  there 
hasbeeaoo  previons  acquaintance*  Aneemia  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided^  To  q^ote  the  author's  language/  ''it  is  sin  awfuheidildition 
when  it  is  added  to  hypertrophy  in  whal&veir  way  it  arifes^"     * 

Or.  L.,  in  equally  skfeptieal  coflceming  the  curability  erf"  atrophy 
and  softening.  With  !<espect  to  <he  former  he  hdlds  thfe  follo^g" 
language: —  "•        .--i  .-'     '  ' 

**  As  to  attenuation  of  the  hfeart,  whe>n  it  is  a  special  disease  of 
the  organ  itself,  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  ever  cured  it  even  in 


*IWW»I^flftfonn*  Tlwppi|ip*exibi7ft  io  ^hifi^  it  commonly  *M)f(Wfc 
my^^l^ .finely  prpnoui><cp4  iflcura^ble.  The  he^rt  which  is  atte^p. 
tea  IS  commonly  softehed,  ana  the  heart  which  is  attenuated  and 
sfWtened  h^ift*  comniotily  one,  6r  both,  of  its  ventricles  dflated.** 

*^  Softfenmg,  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  fevers,  cKlorbsis, 

^.;;^  being  dependent  on  conditions  of  the  bloddj  aild  iiystem'^t 

hu^^i  miy  lie  relieved  by  the  treatment  due  to^  llie  lattei^;  but  when 

it<>ccaf^  irrespective  of  these' general  conditions,  it  is  hopeless.  ' 

•  *^  Tiie  patients  are  in  the  declihd  of  life,  or  they  have  forestalled 
the  iidli^on  of  old  ig^  by  intemp6i»ke  habfts*  Their  nervous  ^ya- 
Uim:a»v^  sba<)^$9€i4(.);fhetr.arte)rie8,tna:y  hfwe^uiidergaiie.exteiwvci 
^hf^^  9l.!?^W}^^'  :^^?!?"'  KverSjjiiay  ^pqlwg«d,;thi^V^ildwj^ 
mavoe  granulated,.  All  of  the^e  forms  of  disease  maybe,  Irml 
May  of  th^m  aiie^Bure  tb  be^  conjoioed  withrsoftenitigof  thi^  hMrt, 
lefai»itcoiBiili  tti/b«».kfiowiiand  totiwA»a|ed:^  1^  -  >- 

•  Tfie  foor  lectures' next  followiil^  are'devbted  tSUfe  eftecii^oi 
hi^arf  disease  as  ndabifested  in  other  organs,  and  the  secondary 
aeflK^tionS  i^esultiiig  thei^l^om. ' 

''t>rt€  of  the  nfibst  palpable'  6f  ttiese  effects  i*^  distended/ btcr- 
loaidftd  Mat6  6f  the '  veths/ which  is  more  apparent  in  th^  Idir^r, 
mi^tfieM  y^ttdus  ti^unkv,  but'misire  or  leis^  Visible  in  all  (mrts^rHle 

Pirfaatiotf,  or  quivering,  ife  sometimes  observed,  generally  jicfi 
exl^fftl{bg<bey<Hidthc  jtigularsl/^ut  biDb^sioBialy  notic^d'eveit  t^-^be 
lar^  veinir  ic^lfhe'hand^  andftet.  iThrrWattrlbhtttMe  t6'^  ante- 
grade imptilse  coititnunicated  by  the  right  ventricle^  Ui^odgK  the 
tricuspid  va(ve6,{3fut  it  does  not  necessarily  ib^catin  that  th^se  valves 
are  unsound.  Df;  Hbpe  thought  that  this^ylflptom  might '  be  pro- 
duQed.witb6ul>iAvolying>aityi«guTg>tation  through  the  right  a^irioulo- 
VfilQliJiQularMOffifiadv  Dr.  Latfunn  adduces  jEin'an^tpmloal  faict,ifin9t 
pointed  ou^  by/Hiaater,  to:  eKplaiaiit,  yi2:-i-*tk»t' these  V8ilv«ij  in 
tbt)ir,h0(tltby  S)t;ate>  do: not. act  so  pei^fectly  as  barriers  to  regurgita** 
tJ4M;ilu9i<do»ithe^;vaIye8  m  the;; left /\tentrjde.  He  regards  this  as  an 
importan.t  >|ii;Qvv«i^nvafbniuiag.  of  vegui^ta^ipn  when  "the  heart  ds 
^ywlPflj!^  *94t..^WS)  QbYiatipg  af)eid^pts.  which:  might  otherwise 
h|^^.^)jf( Juqgs^'ri;^  a^  9yerpJus.;0f  .circulating' fluid. 

Dr.  L.,  states  that  'dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  ispftea  the 

^^i^M^  WitPW^iiH^'  fpm\9f  qU.«pirganiz^tiQR,ftom  firflt  ,tp  last." 


b«llHi^ibi8.e«fMriMeddiflbE9;(if  wc^l^  not  mistake)  frptt.  that  of 
Dli' Jiope^  wbo  regiMded  afTectbas  origiMlfag^*  oi?  ooi^aad  r  to<  ibai 
rigl^aide  of  tha  heart,  m  ^xtrei]aely  rate. 

Fipxn  the  accmcialatioa  .of  blood  in  the  venous  4Sy«lem  ari^ing^ 
fronp  some  iinpediin^ot  to  the  circulation  throvgh  the  centra)  orgaRi 
follow  congesiionSy  effusions^  hemorrhages^  and  inflammatiKms.^ 

The  following  ,propQ$^tio^  .are. sttboutted  as  expressing  thesvm 
of  hisremarka  nqion  tbeiimits  which  are  to  beqonsider64  as  bound* 
uigour  expectations  from. therapeutics  in  thefSeverjal  seooadairy 

(9tm  of  .disorder  ^^t^^wention^d^t- 

^UL  Tluit  tbo/apt. of  90Qge$AicN3s»  or 'ofiuaiiM^ 
inilamniations  having  their  actuating  cause  in:  an  unsound  heart, 
prohibits  the  possibility  of  their  cure  in  the  highest  sense,  tind  lim- 
i<ar  the  expectations  of  mediciiie  to^theirsiispensfon,  theh*abatdn«ent- 
oxtlheir  teinpocairy  removal* 

2dly.  That  the  form  of  unsoundness  in  the  heart  furnishes  a  mea- 
sinre  .of  calculation,  how  much  medicine  will  probably  be  able  to 
eflfedt'in  the  indi^idtr^t  case;  whether  it 'will  go  to  suspend,  or  to' 
abateytor  evensa far  as<tb  abolisfa.them  far  a  time; 

3dly.  That  the  presence  or  absenpe  of  coincident  disease  iq  other 
OT^ns  always  modifies  .  those  expectations  of  relief  by  medicine, 
wiiich  the  mere  form  of  unsOUridness  in  the  heart  itself  would  k^ad 
us  to  entertain. 

4thly.  That  constitutional  plelli6ra  and  ansemia  ate  grave  contiii- 

Sncies  when  they  are  found  in  coincidencfe  with  an  uns6und  heart,. 
ving  an  importaiYt  bearing  upon  its  consequeilces^.  and  upon  our 
modes  of  treating  them,  and  upon  our  expectations  of  giving  relief. 

5tb}y.  That,  nesides  all  these  intrinsic  conditidns,  the  extrinsic 
accident  of  what  may  be  the  patient's  circumstances  in  lifti  throws 
a  great  weight  into  the  balance  for  or-  againsji;  the  probal^ility  of 
relief.  The  man,  who,  h^vin^^an  unsound  heart,  must,  traffic  with 
his  sinews,  for  his  daily  bread,  has  a  poor  chance  of  benefit  from 
medicine. 

Othly.  That.tFeatment  basioever  -more  need ^of  being  fHvouved 
by  opportunity  than  it  has  now. 

Having  thus  formally  stated  the  conditions  intrinsic  and  ex^tripsic, 
wbibb,' being  coincident  witii  iaii  utisound  fiear^t,  give  a  character  to 
its  secondary  diseases,  and 'place  them  more  or  Jete;  within  the  reach* 
of  medical  treatment,  I  shall  venture  to  refei>  t^  them  hereafter, 
without  further  explanation,  as  I  may  have  occasion,  whep  1  come 
to  q^ak  expressly  of  these  diseases  and  iheir  management.*' 

With"  respect  to  the  location  of  the  dbove  mentioned  secondary 

affections,  the  lungs  are  most  liable  to  become  their  seal;  next 

apopleetic  coma,  somethnes  coming  and  going,   no  extravasation 


88  oRiGffiyLi.  commomoJnMim  am-  utNiMm* 

taking  plaee,  but,  in  other  cases,  true  apoplexy  femxllb^.  E^«  Lm 
has  met  mth  a  case  ixk  whacb  simply  the^  vioieooeof  the  heart's 
action  apon  the  brain  proved  fatat  nvithoiU  the  lenoas  ixientioned*^- 
the  patient  sutkrmg  from  constant  pain  and  Yigiisnee,'  followed  by 
mania  and  convolsicMis,  and  death  ocourritig  fiom^  exhanalioa  of  4be 
nervous- systeHK  '  * 

The  liver  is  frequefitly  found  greatly  enlarged,  ^'om  the  long 
continued  accumulation  of  Mood  in  ito  ^vessels,  Bnt  the  aieCKon 
mbich  in  the  language  of  the  author  '-'  chiefly  dedares  the  all'^t^ 
vading  and  all^subduiog  power  of  tbe  <mgiBat-ma]ttdy '<^  the  heart,' 
isgenemldfvpsjf.  In  the  pathological  view  of  dropsy  as  a  conse- 
quence of  diseased  heart,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  in  one  sense, 
it  is  xx>aservative— rthat  is^  the  escape  of  seruin  is  a  measure  of 
relief  to  the  over  distended  vascular  system;:  it.is  'Soty  the  evils 
arisidg  from  the  accumulation  of  the  serum  in  the^serous  cavities, 
and  cellular  tissue  which  renders  it  a  serious  consequence.  Erom* 
this  view  of  the  subject. our  thempeulicQd  indoctionB-ajDe  to  fa&rderi* 
v^d.    Here  we  quote  the  words  of  the  author; — -•  • 

'^  Seeing  what  nature  is  doing  and  must  do,  we  can  only  go  aloQig. 
with  her,  and  seek  to  aid  her  in  accomplishing  her  own  purposes 
through  other  and  less  hazardous  channels.  Nature  is  seekipg 
relief  by  directly  evacuating  the  blood-vessels  of  their  contents. 
We  must  try  to  gain  for  her  the  san^e  relief  by  augmenting  natural 
secretions,  and  so  evacuating  the  blood-vessels  through  natural 
channels.  The  kidneys  and  the  intestinal  canal,  and  its  subservient 
viscera,  are  the  most  eligible  for  the  purpose. 

The  two  concluding  lectures  of  the  work  are  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  angina  pectoris.  The  author  relates  some  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  cases  of  this  obscure  affection  which 
have  fallen  under  his  observation,  and  the  lectures  contain  much, 
judicious  practical  advice  with  reference  to  its  therajpeutical  and 
prophylactic  management  We ,  have,  however,  already  extended 
this  article  so  much  farther  than  we  had  contemplated  at  the  out- 
set, that  we  must  forego  an  analysis  of,  or  extracts  from  this 
portion  of  the  work. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  work  (as  a  reviewer,  for  we  do  not  bid 
adieu  to  it  as  a  reader), we  would  repeat  9ur  acknowledgment  of  |he 
gratification  which  we  have  derived  from  ijts  perusal    As  we  Miw 


c)0i.tvBife  c£t^foAL  'mWUnnAVt. 


^^ 


timBiy  aaill^ilt^tM'kit^Hial  ^la^h^  of  th^ -eatb^st  Mfm^rlty,  ahd 
honest  purpose  of  Ih&'authaf/ndt  -test' than' ^M^iB  large  and^elT' 
imp<m4  opf^tkimlties  foi»  ^oetieal  kno^tedg^'of  the  sofejedfd  tiP 
ipi^^fe  treaM''  These- qtiMif!^^^  famtSh  iRei  eh^P  reebom^Yida-' 
tioiis  of  woftn^^^hich,  ifce  thirf,  ate  ^signfed  fo  'Commimicate^ 
important  practical  infbriritttion  for  the 'medical  practitioner.     Merfe* 
lit^farym^t  ib  of  sie^itJMd^ji^lifip^rtlince;  dlthoi^^h  by  no  m'ean^^ 
injmpoitaot  even  in  treatise  of  that  ohai^stcter;    In  the  latter 
reapect,  this  is  wMikit  any  timbftfdiis  pri^tkisidn^,  ifiot  fo  inrtply'that 
it  k  partieolariy  oliwoitii^dS'  to  ^tiflisih.    It  Wdirfd  hkvB  been  tAW- 
d^ed^im^e  aeeeptalyle  to  Ihe  MMEfddi*  akidady  somet^hat  conversant' 
mA  the  subject,  if^  iti^rt^ad^  of  beitig  in  the  form  bf  leictures.  which 
aieupt*  to  be  discureiT)^,  fi>had  been  prepared' wi^h  a  more  system' 
mstir:,  oondemied,  boolMtto^  iitrfangewiidtit,  ^rtailed  '  of  many  of  iti^' 
d^fessioiis  and  ampli(foafl6ns.    B^n  to  the  ndvit)ate>  these  ar^^ 
advanta^  rather  than  blemishes.     As  an  introduction  to  the  studjr' 
ofttettrt  disease,  b^dv  for  the  si«n16M  afSdpraetJIidtler,  (forthbre 
are  propably  not  a  few*  of  the  latter  Who  have  given  little  or  no 
attentioDto  tbisdeparimentof  "pfsuitioal  medieine)  these  lectures 


are 


•■■  *» 


■  «.!.  -i^ l.jw> 
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ART.  III.  College  Medical  Dispensary ^-^  Case  Morbus  Cordis. 

The  following  ease; -with  clinical  remarks,  is  selected  from  those 
which  have  occurred  at  the  College  Medical  Dispensary  since  tbe^' 
former  report,  because  it  illustrates  points  connected  with  valvular ' 
disease  of  heart,  to  which  mference  is-  made  in  the  foregoing 
review  of  Latham^s  work. 

Castlcy  aged  about  40^  soldiei*.  has  lately,  returned,  on  siok  •' 

leave,  from  Mexico.  Hi9  has  Pbaryngilis^  associated  with  chronic 
Laryngitis,  producing  hoarseness^  some  cough,  and.  paroxysms  of 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  glottis, 
eiciled  by  the  deglutitbn  of  liquids,  so  that  they  are  at  times- 
expelled  with  force  through  the  nostrils.  '  I  aaimet  satisfy  myself > 
of  the  existence  of  pulmonary  disease.  He  has,  also,  a  large, 
notosity-in  the  neighborhood  of  the  right  knee-joint.  '  '    > 


of/>a  loud  baU^w^ifrntropwri^-tbethwitii    79ii«(«wn«ihJiki9if  mhAi 
AltwhaliOofio94i^  id  pjMw!l4il    We  iKfr^UHkitynniM^liM^^^ 

IfoWrth6:ipiv?«Attrfi«49^«lii^^  ofv 

omfia,>  bul,  bfitW€i^v4lp.ii9fl0D4;tw4  ftbH  ribiit^viarHtho^^igfeMiMh 

.  IMeft  (it  prooM^  t  -Ci^m  r  .mgWiMm  •tiiiiii^uigbidtbt  ^  mtJiiikl  j¥aliii  t 
Tbie  fiMfwrw  tQ'i}m  qu^ntiomjn  f.flfai|^«l«ve^bMtol9^  Uinx^mm^m 
nedj^&^widi  the  fiff^tiipr.syM^liQ^^c^lMi. ;  iHithoHdMrmiAr  i^h^.mw 
sioried  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  its  natural  !mmerti^4?#ugb^he 
left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  it  would  occur  with  the  diastolic  or 
■ecend  sound.  Besides^  an  audible  murnaur  from  this  cause  is 
extremely  rare,  while  it  is  caused  by  regurgitation  in  the  laigex 
proportion  bf -.  Ih»  eases' io  -whicii'  this  s^^ift  is  ptesWtU*^'  *   . .  • 

It-is  refermdrio  llie!.mitt'al^iralheri«thanit(>4b& tric^apidivaltie  By 
tbdilawifl^  pnobalijtitl^s^.the'  fiiirmfl|p:b^ingia!flfaeted>iathe  vast 
riiyfof'caaesfA  ..■  •      ':<•.••,  ....«..• 

•  We:  are  then  justified  in  dtagQ68ticating-»  lesion^of  the 
valve  sufllicient  to  permit  regurgitation  tbhsiugh  the  orifice  whidi 
tItt8i-vaiiirdv4n;itB>heBlthyockiiditi6n>  proteictew    .> 

Let. us  now  direct  ttHentton  ta  tkei  cliiRcal  history ^  and  palhohigi* 
eal  rekutionapfn the. {hear!  affiroti^n  io  this!  pase^ii  Thei'patiast 
frcMnoeariy.lifefheBab^eaisuiqeetitoaoutejrheuBairtMm^.  He  is  aot 
aware  that  inflamniatioa' of  tbd^h^art  insietericomi^ifiated  infM 
hifab  rbaumalic^.  aliadiSi  t  Doeateoti  r8iiienifoec'dint'>h&eversHS9«d 
pMiiln  the.  •Ghes!^  :atitU6se  tisoea/  noir.Mraa-mtdicai  treatment  eirer 
directed  to  the  mgtoa>ofithe  hearit.  t  'Be<^ha9,'howevi&ri  doqbti«fei| 


^w»mQ%  i}umiohL  ihuis«maa«»  M: 


rtMHaei;farmffrf||»0iH(>4^'«iifer^  ifpMft  eiidoeaivdi(J0|i!ivliieb(iha»  ^leiti 

moe  its  occurrence  it  is  iinpoi8U»l6rto.sayi>!«^-fei!ha|ps.iiaiign|^^ 
iun^iefaqNiedrr^iAffBl^lioAist^  WUeoerer 

i^ffomimllft  ii  wiis  fd  ttettmo  <Mwrfoo)[ed,:froni'fhe  afawsMe  kif  >«ft)ri 
ol9fioqt;8yinplOKn9t4ettotiQg)tliO!heMt  to  hedheiSoalof^minflaMiHMi 
torjr  disease.  The  inflammation  was  of  a  low  grade — subacute — 
and  |md.Ube^n:ic^<M^ii^i\lh«i9^^  iajury  ipaKhopa.eoaU  nA 
iia?e  been  averted,  as  it  follows  in  a  large  proportion^  i  of  ^^mmjs, 
whRtovsr.rae^nes  ave*tftkQii<tO'p««iveo4:lt)  • 

'TlM»pa4ienituiht^  thiji4im&yilaid:no^  oetNCompIaiat  of  an|ii 

h^artvaSeciiaii^  Hdris;  oonsoiooa  of  ino  trouble  norof  any  luoaooi-i^ 
fbrtable  sensations  in  the  prs0ordurl.regi0Q4.has.  nos-^lpitotiDnfi' 
d]FB{»»a^  nor  othefipalpabkDlevideMaas  ofirknpedted  cipculataoni  in 
ttas  ocgosti.i  Th^r  inoipubejiis  i'jiiotiLmiich}:if  at  lalli  iooreasedy.aad  thdi 
ihgrtfam.is  inalurabti;  .1  oh8envQd)iiiik  .midting  '^an<  exaofttnationniHi. 
th6iTecumbeiyt  position,!  tt^uttonififtt lying  downv  ^"mss  wasriConaidNi- 
enblft)  irregtdai[it}f,.  wfaiak  passed  tiawav  in  a  fewimomfiiitSi..  WSi 
otvftsensatioMxiid  mibrendeH  himlooinaemiSiof  the  imegubiTiftji!.  •  - 

Tbe  iregurgttaiiion  >hasii  n6t,  asj  )yeft,nkd.ito  tnueh  hyi^irqfhpi\ 
whnrhfisialakotiliinecessBralj^'.a  deaidti  sQdnear.oe  later. nPcobaUg^^ the  < 
vetwffradQ  current  is  miM  im  amoun t^.^andt  dbes^  not  ocoaaion^mafiliu 
tti^g;Batioa  in  the  .  left  auxiblei;  ad^'  fnbnonaff ^  vasoidar)  ^ys teosk^  t  If, 
it  were  otherwisev  W;^  ishoidd;  bavoteyiidcmoesof  th^fad^not)  oalgR; 
inipalpable.sigiiBiConaeotedfiVtitbitha  bOfam  itself,  b«t;iA  0iin8eiQutiyi&« 
discwdars  of  tbo/pukiMinarjrfSinMliena^  4m^ 

Tbi3>ca8Q  iliufitrates..that>;the^  bellows'. mudrmurv  eventsdeaotsi^. 
r^urgitatiouyrii^  .not  .mfsemntr&y  a  sign  of  .very  seirious^diseascu; 
It  lias, existed  in.  this  psalient (probably  £()ry^rs,i«hdit.may  bepsMay . 
years/ before  jfloqpiedimenttto  ibe.drouialion  is  produced  3uffibieBftl^: 
to  QQcasioj^  disti^sing  symp tennis,!  or  iat^l;  acoUeolis^  /  If ;not icut  offi 
by^tber  .diiseAse)  ho  raayit  esipeet  uUimately^tbi  siiSbr:  IroRDWfiU; 
dstWedJieactijdiseasey  whiefaMieither.biy  ilseify<c>r  by  rneaiia  ofisef^^; 
(NMiavy'C^ottoii&^vwrllsherteoJtfe^l  .    ',^  >  >'  :  .  ^^ 

The  present  ^QokidHion/t>f)ttfefiiefiflt  obiis.^hoiiMdinalirealr^^ 
Tlw|re  js.na  progneiB^h^e  djae^se;  tb^  iHOiyi^/  butoniy  Ihei .  irrenottdili.J 
bis  fiesnlts  ^f  fdrnoec  Mmsm^.  jtlivhowovof )  M||hly  importonjfifor 
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the'patienifs  tfelfere  diat  *h&  avoid  all  caases  wfaidi  tend  to  excite 
the'heart's  acticHi,  to  sarcharge  the  vascular  fiyetem,  or  t<$  ebatruct 
the  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  sy stern. 

The  Pharyngitis  and  Laryngitis  are  the  affections  nowdainniog 
nocdical  attention.  'These  I  propose  to'ireat  by  the  topical  appli* 
catioD  df  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  (5i  to  .^i). 


Ome  of  Aneurtim'of  the  Aart/t  deseendtnk'produetng  st/mptomk   of 
gtatralgia:* 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  among  ther  cases  reported  in  the 
May  No.  of  vol.  2d,  as  occuring  at  the  college  Medical  DispensaVy, 
a  case  entitled  gartralgia,  a  brief  aooount  of  the  history  of  which 
was  given— see  the  No.  referi^d  to.  -  '•    ' 

'  This  patient  subsequently  came' under ^ih^  care  of  Dr.  Caryi  of 
this  city,. to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  detecting  the  source  of  the 
aaknents  which  have  incapacitated  him  for  labor  and  comfort  for 
more  than  a  year  past.  On  careAil  exploration  of  the  abdomen, 
Dr.  C,  ascertained  the  existence  of  an  aneurism,  probably  of  the 
descending  aorta.  A  distinct,  although  liot  very  strong  pulsation  is 
perceptible  just  above  the  umbilicus.  Whether  this  was  noticed  at 
my  examination  in  November  last  I  cannot  say,  not  having  kepi 
any  memorandum  of  that  examination.  The  patient  states  ^at  it 
existed  a  year  ago.  At  all  events,  I  failed  to  recognise  the  tumor, 
and  I  confess  did  not  entertain  suspicibn  of  an  aneurism.  Upon 
examination,  by  request  of  Dr.  Gary,  I  am  satisfied  that  his  diagno* 
sis  is  correct.  The  tumor  can  be  isolated  both  by  the  pulsation 
and  by  manual  compression.  It  is  globular,  smooth  like  a  cyst, 
and  moveable  from  side  to  side.  Ttiere  is,  also,  a  distinct  bruii  de 
soufie^  or  bellows'  murmur,  heard  loudest  just  above  the  tumor. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  gedes  malonim  of  the  ailments  which,  in 

^r  general  examination,  appeared  indefinite  and  obscure.  Unfor*- 
lately  the  light  shed  on  the  case  by  the  closer  examination,  and 
f  tact  of  Dr.  C,  does  not  afford  a  more  encouraging  view  of  its 
nediable  character.     As  often  happens,*  a  correct  diagnosis  takes 

.way  expectations  of  cure  which  previously  may  have  been  enter- 
tained* I  must  cheerfully  and  gladly,  however,  embrace  an  oppor* 
tnnity  to  refer  to  the  case,  as  well  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Cary,  as  te 
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enforce  the  great  importance  of  exploring  carqfuUy,  in  ali  cases  of 
like  obscurity,  for  some  palpable,  Ipcali^Cid .  lesions*  There  is  a 
scientific  satisfaction  in  thus  tracing  eiieCts  to  causes,  albeit  we 
shall  be  unable  to  add  to  it  the  ntore  agreeable  office  of  encouraging 
our  patients  with  the  prospect  of  4'eco,very. 


.     *- »-4~. 


ART.  IV. — Rtfiections  suggested  by  the  perushl  of  the  lectures,  of 

Sir  ^sthy  Cooper,    By.C,  Colegrove.  * 

Dr.  Pliiit:-- You  publish  cases.^ — 1  wond'  r  if  you  are  favora- 
bly ipdined  toward  speculations^^  comparisons,  deduetions^  inqoiviev, 
&c.,  if  diey  tLve  reasonable  and,  scientific,  albeit  there  is  not  a  prc<> 
tared  sprinkling  of  pains,  diagnosis,  ternriinations,  and  the  varieties 
of  medical  record  1  Now  1  am  ndt  a  veneraSle,  ehin«furroweid 
practitioner^-^my  notes^  of  cases  are  brief  >and  intHimeroua;  but^ 
sum  ntudeiUj]  u  .e.{quilitera!rvjH  studio  operant  dat  And  sedeptstobi 
t$tiam:fo}ii(Li^qwcB^msi  a  studente,  m>n  potest  scri^. says  Pliny. 
Pray,  pandon  my  eg6tF8nK  ^  Forsilan,  ybawill  say  I  belie  liiy  tjao* 
tatioDt  or  itcondsmns  me;  I  ahfi.detennined  tb  try  my  fortune  and 
pen,  however,:taiid»i^  (1  know.it  is  perilous^my  undertaking  noahea 
me  unpopular,  and  k{a  confributary  bore,  frorti  me,- editorial  hot^itji 
tiee,  toss  my  presumptuous  furbishing  into  the  .stovO;  and  I  .shall 
ddubtless,  be  quiUrdutnb,  &:  siic«^month.  But  if  you  Mtupuloualy 
ean,  deign  indulgence  to  my  vanity  and  lack-deremony.  « I  always 
need — always  expisct  clemency,  and  consideration,,  other  wise  i.  am 
abelplesa^  hopeless,  forlovn  siiperfluent,  and  a  dependent  I  am  con^ 
pelledtobe, — so. is  every  body  else.  .=  j-   -    : 

My  Dear  Sir:-rJ  have  just  finished  the  second  readipg  of  Coopetr^s 
LecturAs.  Dr;i  Rush,  venerable^' distihguished^f erudite  man.Ii — in 
(me' of  his  latrodiactry.Iieoturesi,  has  this*  pai^agraph: — *^Let.VM 
fiaaBy  rem^nber  that  there,  is  a  great  dififeronoe  bctweeb  readit^ 
atodstodyr*  .The  :  fiwmer  •  may  be  compared  to  exercise,  the  l^tte? 
to  bodily  labor*  We  read  history  and  travels,  bqt  we  sfcydy  .bopk^ 
of  science.  We  .rise  refreshed  frona .  reading  Rpbertsonls  history, 
of  Charles  V.  andlBruce^s  search  for  the  origin  of  the  Nil^,»but„>|jA^ 
seekfor  r^epose,  after.studying  the  works  of  Sydenham  and  Hartly., 

Sir  Astley  Gobper's  Lectures  on  Surgery,  in  some  respects  in^- 
perfect,  (and  unequal  to  the  original,  as  publisthed,  they,  doubtle^ 


arei)'appGnr'to.ttie  altogether  beyond  pfrafee;    I'dd''n>t«^fttlW^« 
^wii,  the  \^<)rkr  itt volUirtafrJIy  excited  my  hi'gh^*t,  Fft69f  ateMrtfe*te#tiii 
admiration,  flOt  onfy  of  itself,  5t«  WieritV  Its  brt6<t'  persfjicu^^^ 
lefeil  frtyte,  its'p'ecjuTfar  nidependen^.e  of%f)gtift|fc'^  jkid   1^ 
with   its  multitude  of  addu<5ed  eixdin{)les,  but,  inf  natdral  cotrrse,'tff 
the  renowned  author  also.     Whether  to  place  this  in  the  first  or 
iast  doscriptibn  of  books^  givcm  'i>y  Dr.  Ruah^  J-^hiMilSly  kil^w^  ^% 
fact,  it  belongs  to  both,    it  is  sliidy  •  ^nd  rehroddn  ^t  Vxio^y  to 
peruae  this  volulne.     io  the -world /of  medical -books, 'iom^i  of 
iwhichr!  have'sedn^  far-  fieiwer  i^ad^i'^m-easidfaiiy'Uiiidhle  fayjndi- 
eate'dnaonSQrgery,  Uaat'iinriny  jiidgnfi^ikt,ii»iS0'  oomprdlehsilde, 
dear,;  agreentile,'  digaified^  liinproUx,  asd  vahiable;.td!the'5tuHeiit^ 
Before  my  dyesj  are-many  volumes.,    i  veait  the-ioameditof  6ceg- 
Ory,  Good,  Bdl/  ffiberte,  iThomas^ -and'^so  forth..;- Now«I^had^Q 
Bteigbbor-^a  year  t)1^<  two  sbM3e,\'WhQ«oeciMk>naiHy'jiic])aed^tD  peer 
iotoifaedical.  traTisaiDtiions,  and  Wrtilfinvpraeiice,<'.Bn^.\hd'>badi'Bbtti» 
diflQrhninatioti.l    Heioeuld  'novto,fpatieiitly,r 'find  .the  botton;  ^  ktt 
J)age.     He '  twisted,  d)^^med^'dp^t^rIoQicedf«OiaietNiieff)tindtgnaf^ 
scornful,  yetvperseveired-a  iittie  ionger;"antt  tb^iin  (abnipt  disre* 
glird"of  deeorbm,  and'  defiano^  of' all'  my<deq)eriteiya<riig]|^d  for 
bontradictory  ioi}uende,'gava'<die  book  a/tarrtUevblow  with  )Us 
clenched^,  or  a  ebritediptuous  tess  to  a  Tointiiof  comer 'bf^ibb 
^fke,  vehemently  declaimmg  against  the  intermiDfable'  and*  irrele^ 
Vftnt  references,  thetriesj  opinions^  ant)- all  this  ]tke;'tk«t  aiioBBd  so 
imolerably  in^works  onf  medioane.    JtfnedHor,  iielwas^belfrigkiv 
was  he  not?    Is  it  not  a  charactetistiti  aKshoBor  tO'the-medicd]  tfft,' 
ahd  -literature,  that  so'  fnany;  soM:  so'speoukti¥e;'iQl^^^ 
labyrinthine'  controversira^  faticies;  and  theories/  fahoidd  filid'afkMi 
M' the  best  specimetis  of  ni^dioal  anatbdrsbipl    lAlHdlhdw^  oriwfaen^ 
wiltdvis  defeat  be  remedied  ?    Sarely;  no  aittisible  'reader  omnvdsn^ 
Ihe'great  superiority  bf  the  work  in  question;'  od' this  Very 'hcxreiinti 
I  write,  QHpredi^posed.    >  Limit,  poim,  icbncise  descriptioh,'atid  'an 
absdiule  rejection  of  theories,  aiul  whatever  coiild  be  Jancied-nipelp* 
^ous,  tbefie  qualities,  so  foreign  toiiMfdicalpiiblioatioiaSy  esi  nla^is, 
rerider  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work  and  ftime,  dodbly  dearvand  rnttinsi*' 
cally  superior.     And  when  the  requisites  for  proffe^sional  penriit, 
professorial  adoption,  and  the  common  dignity»of  .M..  D.,  are*  so. 


iinda^striAgeiity'is^il'iiot  of  ttee  highest cbnsi^tfuence 
that  'elemeJiMary  bookfi  should  be  compr^^iiiiipe,  codoile/ straight- 
^ftfrw&rd  iil<Bt)^)e/ aiid'  v^  of  suidncfiofei^  tliQ<l*comp}ieate  and'db- 
ewragethehiqmsitfveifftirid?  Hei^e  is  aii  expansive  theme.  •  H6w 
cton  I  do  it  JQBtioe  t  ^  'Beat-  with  me  "^  ^mbrrteht  longer.  Who  are  the 
defvoters  ot  medical  science  ?  Many  are  young  men' of  *early  aiitl 
thordugh  edulsation^  fattbfult' iaborioiis;  and  persevering  discipline, 
add'st^pQD^  jnt^Hii^lice;  but  (he  hm^e'y  rise,  like  an' army  from  sowefn 
dragon,  teetb^ -^tetlei^d,  froin^''tii^  ^tough-fiirtti^v,  and  march 
'Waij^  iato><!be  ^4t98e^oting  ^roomy  iti  ishirt  dle^ ves,^  filKog  out  acbor- 
dii^ to-9laiisite^&lteiiii^6lif' io^tbe  phyaioi^n'abffi^;  and  the*  depart- 
ment of  lectural  instruction^  the  mejre  hasty  three  years  of  appren- 
tiiieghipt  srtlidy^^a^  iiiillMk>i7'^{H^  It  vis  true,  ^^ny  of  this 

das^  tbro|]gh  gr^ati4Miti^  energy  aEnd'enfdoWments;  ivith  constaiil 
^piatttiee-^aiid^fftudy,  uki^iialeiy  atft^ti  gteat  -^miherice,'and'b^6om% 
'tite  faiij^itoit  ofiittmehte'df  Ihe^pfofeiuilm.  'BiAihbVf  can  It  be  posi- 
Ue  that  the  period  of  preparation  so  brief,  sheUldbe'ai'all  adequate, 
^dapedaUy;  si^  att^6rsr  are^  so  ^biuiksmous,  theorist itial,  akid'Cbhten- 
tioas  1  That  tb^in^it^stigKtej^reat]  and  crontveFcficlefasei^,  r^ei  ve  tbt& 
fmip6tmMky^i  lile  '<>f  death  eontiiiuiftliy, 'and^phnige  thel  ^i^gicdl 
knife  into  an  organization  the  most  extensive,  compound^  "^d  wbif* 
drifftiiy'siioald'AMd  less  than  half  thi^  pratience  alkl^  toit'^hich  are 
iniispemnMo  fei^theMMi]Udfeati<)n  of-  contests,  pecuiitiary  interests;  or 
even  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions !  If  these  'desultory  sug- 
gai|!miBtar(M«iot  ^iilia6Cti)p»tab)e,  lahaH  be'mo^  happy,  at  another 
tittle,  to'pr^ong  theeiiamil^tioti  oP  a  highly  interesting  and  vitaHy 
important' Mibjieot.  *To  tbe;^nius,  i^ill^' decision,  wisdom,  mental 
MteRgth^  and^aeqUiretnotitfl — to  the  m^iversal  fanie  of  Sir"  Astley 
Gooper^'latio  pay' tio  meet  tribute.    Lest  I  offend,  by  prdon^ng 

this  artiele  tobfar,  I  oloise^-Hsayihg^  I  ahfi 

Tririy/.&nd  respecitfull jn  Yours,' 

..,..,  C,  COLSGROVE. 

Sardinia,  June  5th,  1647. 


ART.  V. — ObB^rvatians  on  ike  term  bf  Utero-gestdiion  in  man  and 
inferior  animals,  Sfc.    By  T.  T.  Lockwood,  M.  D. 
The  following  statistics,  which  have  been  collected  with  accu- 
racy, may  possess  interest  for  some  readers.     My  attention  having 
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been  directed  to  the  subject  by. a  little  incident  ocaui^ring  in  my 
neighborhood,  I  was  led  to  consult  authorities  on  the.  term  of  utero- 
^station,  and  I  found  opt.  a  little  discrepancy  of  opinion.  I  then 
eojtnmenced  l^eeping  a  note  book  of  the  term  in  some  of  the  domes- 
tic animals,  and  the  following  results,  rielating  to  tbe»  Cow,  are 
jsubmitted: — 

In  six  hundred  and  twenly^ne  Cows^  fifty  calved  between  two 
.hundred  and  sixty  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  4ays ;  five  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  bqtween  tuxf  hundred  and  sepenty  wxd .  two  hundred 
and  eighty  d^ys;,./our^eeis,  between  t%co  hundred  and  eighty^  and 
two  hundi'edand  dghtyrw;  onf^  only,  wenHtm  hundred  ixn^d  fiin^fy 
days. 

Five  hundred,  and,  fifty  of  .the.cow8•.w^l:0  obfiie^rved^.tOv  have  the 
jfnucus  discharge,  more  or.Jpss,  for  twenty-four .  hours ,  previous  to 
calving.  All  that  werq,  n^tiped  seemed  tq  be  very  ri^stle^s  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  h<)Mi*s.previQUS,  and  when  labprcame  onseen^ 
to  have  regular  pains.      .  •, 

Most  of  those  that .  calved  short  of  two  hundred  and  seyenty 
daysf,  were  heifers,  with  their  .first  calves;  and  al).-  c^  them  t^ 
,i¥eint  over  two  hundred  and  eighty,  days,  were  <aild  cow^iWitb  larf? 
abdomens.  ,  ,  . 

..  The  conclus^i^  from  these;  ob8ery,atipns  ;is,  tjk^tia  cow.se veto 
years  old,  and  well.  buiit„..will  most  probably  go  two  hu^red  aod 
seventy-six  days.    ,  ^  / 

I  The  following  experimentis  ;Wei^e  mad^.  to.  a^certain  the  impor- 
tance of  the  condition  of  heat  in  the  same  i$mimal: — A*  two  year 
old  heifer  was  subjected, to  iavoluntary  intercourse  twiqe^  and  k^P^ 
separate  for  the  rest  of  the:  year.  CpQcepUon  <Ud  ruot  follow* 
7his  experin>pnt  was  tried  in  three  inst^n^^es  with.  the. sarne  result 

The  actual  duration  of  th^  term  of  gestation  ijU  the  bun^aa  sub^ 
ject  was  ascertained  in  the -following  cases: — 

^^-^,  aged  19,  duration  272  days,  first  confinement.    •, 

aged  30,  first  confinement,  duration  276  days.     ,  aged  17, 

duration  270  days. ,  aged  44,  seventh  confinement,  duration 

284,  the  child  weighing  f9urt.9en  pounds. . 

Buffalo,  June,  1847, 
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Reports  on  the  separation  of  the  business  of  Teaching  and  Licensing, 
{Reports  adopted  by  the  Medical  JSTational  Convention;  continued 
from  page  54.) 

Two  reports  were  submitted  to  the  convention  on  this  subject, 
both  of  which  were  accepted,  and  recommitted  to  a  committee  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Although  these  reports  assume  essentially  the  same  ground,  yet,  as 
it  would  be  invidious  to  select  between  them,  each  being  excellent, 
we  publish  both.  We  are  the  more  led  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  has  excited  considerable  discussion,  especially  in  this  state, 
and  we  should  not  like  to  be  suspected  of  withholding  any  commu- 
nications from  a  desire  to  further  partizan  views. — Editor  Buff. 

JOITR. 

T^e  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  following  resolution,  passeid 
at  the  Medical  Convention,  held  in  the  City  of  jiTeiv-Yof^  in  May^ 
1846— m. 

Resolved^  That  the  union  of  the  business  of  teaching  and  licensing 
in  the  same  hands  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  liable  to  great  abuse  in 
practice.  Instead  of  conferring  the  right  to  license  on  medical  col- 
leges, and  state  and  county  medical  societies,  it  should  be  restricted 
to  one  board  in  each  state,  composed  in  fair  proportion  of  represen- 
tatives from  its  medical  colleges  and  the  profession  at  large,  and  the 
pay  for  whose  services  as  examiners  should  in  no  degree  depend 
on  the  n  umber  licensed  by  them — Respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  carefully  considered  the  resolution  referred  to 
them,  and  submit  the  result  of  their  deliberation  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Convention. 

The  resolution  embraces  two  distinct  subjects,  each  of  which 
requires  separate  examination  and  discussion.  Fit-st,  it  is  stated 
that  the  union  of  the  business  of  teaching  and  licensing  is  wrong 
ia  principle,  and  liable  to  great  abuse  in  practice.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  union  of  the  business  of  teaching  and  licensing 
k  liable  co  great  abuse  in  practice,  like  the  performance  of  all  other 
important  duties  which  devolve  upon  so  fallible  a  being  as  man; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  or  admits  so  readily  of  demonstration, 
that  such  union  is  wrong  in  principle.     On  the  contrarv,  it  would, 

3  No.  2.— Vol.  3. 
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mt  first  sight,  seem  most  natural  to  conclude,  that  those  appointed 
to  give  instruction  in  the  several  branches,  which  constitute  a  suit- 
able medical  education,  would  be  the  best  qualified  to  judge  what 
proficiency  the  candidate  tor  license  had  made,  and  whether  he 
was  qualified  to  practice  or  not.  In  this  Convention  it  is  believed 
that  there  will  exist  no  diflference  of  opinion,  in  relation  to  the 
abstract  question,  of  the  fitness  of  the  teachers  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  licenses  of  degrees.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  admitted,  that,  taking  teachers  as  a  body,  they  are  at  least 
as  well  qualified  to  conduct  the  examinations,  and  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  candidates  to  be  invested  with  the  privileges 
of  the  profession,  as  any  other  class  of  practitioners.  If  this  be 
conceded,  it  must  also  be  conceded,  that  is  not  wrong  in  principle, 
or  morally  wrong,  to  unite  teaching  and  licensing  in  the  same  hands. 
Then,  if  it  be  not  wrong  in  principle,  is  it  inexpedient  to  unite  the 
two  powers,  because  their  union  is  liable  to  ^reat  abuse  in  prac- 
tice ?  What  are  the  abuses  complained  of,  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  so  many  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  call  lor  a  sepa- 
ration, to  eflfect  which,  such  sweeping  changes  are  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  organization  of  our  Medical  Societies  and  Medical 
Colleges  1 

The  abuse  most  loudly  complained  of,  is,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  great  multiplication  of  medical  schools  in  the  United  States, 
there  exists  such  a  competition  for  students,  such  a  desire  to  have 
a  long  catalogue  of  names,  and  a  goodly  list  of  graduates,  that 
almost  every  person  who  has  gone  through  the  prescribed  course 
is  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  thus  the  people  are  imposed  upon,  and 
the  character  of  the  Profession  degraded.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  this  charge,  and  too  muchgrdnnd 
for  complaint,  in  perhaps  every  Medical  School  in  the  Union, 
the  requirements  for  degrees  are  too  low,  and  the  honor,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  is  too  linsparingjy  bestowed.  But  is  it  the  fatilt  df 
the  colleges  altogether  that  the  requirements  are  so  low?  Has  the 
profession  thus  far  united  in  caUing  for  higher  attainments'?  The 
great  complaint  is  that  some  colleges  do  not  enforce  rigidly  atid 
honestly  the  existing  legal  requirements,  low  as  they  are.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing 
schools  are  as  open  to  this  charge  as  the  obscure  and  comparatively 
unimportant  ones.  Hence  much  of  the  strong  feeling  now  existing 
against  all  colleges  in  the  profession.  But  wnile  some  Institutions 
enforce  all  the  existing  legal  requirements  in  good  faith,  is  it  just  to 
involve  them  in  the  same  indiscriminate  condemnation  with  those 
which  abuse  their  privileges?  The  best  remedy  for  the  evil,  the 
Committee  are  inclined  to  think,  is  to  establish  a  more  uniform  and 
a  more  elevated  standard  of  requirements  in  the  several  colleges 
for  the  doctorate,  and  to  introduce  into  the  board  of  examiners  in 
such  colleges,  as  do  not  already  possess  such  a  check,  a  sufficient 
number  of  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  not  engaged  in  teaching, 
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to  iirsore  that  the  requirements  will  be  honestly  enforced  hi  every 


For  the  present,  at  all  events,  it  is  deemed  more  prudent  to  reform 
the  boards  we  have,  than  try  the  experiment  of  creating  new  ones 
— a  reform  is  required,  but  not  a  revolution, 

Another  complaint  is,  that  the  pupils  of  teachers  meet  with  more 
favor  than  others,  and  are  allowed  to  pass,  even  when  unqualified. 
There  may  be  such  cases;  but  this  is  a  minor  evij.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  board  of  examiners,  where  favoritism  would  not, 
now  and  then,  find  access.  Another  ground  of  objection,  rather 
insinuated  than  openly  advanced,  is,  that  the  examiners  may  be 
influenced  by  the  fees  received  for  the  degree  or  license,  to  pass 
persons  they  would  otherwise  reject.  Most  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  have  long  been  members  of  boards  of  examiners, 
and  not  feeling  conscious  of  having,  on  any  occasion,  been  influen- 
ced by  such  groveling  considerations  themselves,  are,  therefore, 
unwilling  to  believe,. without  the  most  positive  proof,  that  such  a 
charge,  against  professors,  or  censors,  is  well  founded,  or  entitled 
to  any  consideration  from  this  convention.  If  it  be  true,  that  the 
above-mentioned  are  the  principal  objections  to  the  mode  at  prei^nt 
in  use,  to  obtain  licenses  and  degrees  in  medicine,  (and  they  are 
almost  the  only  ones  the  Committee  have  heard  suggested,  it  would 
aeem  to  be  a  matter  of  lio  great  difliculty  to  correct  any  abuses  that 
may  exist,  without  having  recourse  to  a  new  and  untried  tribunal, 
such  as  is  proposed  in  the  resolution  referred  to  the  Committee. 

In  favor  of  leaving  the  colleges  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
privileges  now  possed  by  them,  several  arsuments,  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, may  be  adduced.  1st  Several  of  the  institutions  pos- 
sess the  privifege  of  conferring  degrees,  having  the  validity  6f  a 
license  to  practice  the  diflferent  branches  of  medicine,  as  a  vested 
right  of  which  even  the  legislature  cannot  deprive  them.  With- 
out their  consent,  therefore,  no  uniform  rule  applicable  to  all  the 
States  can  be  adopted,  and  uniformity  is  essential  to  the  successfnl 
working  of  the  reform  contemplated. 

2d.  Under  the  present  organization  each  school  has  it  in  its  pow- 
er to  elevate  or  degrade  the  value  of  its  diploma;  arid  to  make  the 
possession  of  it  an  honor,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  school  from  which  it  emanates.  The  faculty  of  each  college 
is  interested  in  maintaining  the  reputation  of  thd  institution  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

3d.  The  character  of  the  graduates  of  an  institution  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  on  the  character,  as  men,  and  as  teachers, 
of  the  Professors.  When  the  Professors  are  men  of  elevated  sen- 
timents, the  students  insensibly  imbibe  the  same  high  tone  of  feel- 
ing. The  young  graduate  is  proud  of  seeing  the  names  of  men 
whom  he  honors  and  perhaps  venerates  attached  to  his  diploma; 
while  teachers  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  in  attesting  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  diligent  and  well-deserving  pupils.    It  may  well  admit 
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of  doubt  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  break  up  this  sym- 
pathy  between  students  and  their  instructors. 

4th.  The  teachers  have  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
characters  and  capacities  of  candidates,  from  witnessing  their  gene- 
ral deportment  in  the  class  rooms,  and  at  the  several  examinations 
to  which,  in  most  institutions,  they  are  subjected,  during  the  lecture 
.terms.  The  necessity  of  good  behavior,  and  regular  attendance, 
for  obtaining  a  degree,  contributes  greatly  to  secure  that  discipline 
and  decorum  in  the  class  rooms  so  essential  to  the  advancement  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  success  of  the  teacher.  If  the  Professors  were 
to  be  excluded  from  the  board  of  examiners,  or  not  to  have  a  pre- 
ponderating control,  their  influence  over  their  classes  would  be 
greatly  impaired.  Every  one  knows  that  the  conduct  of  a  medi* 
cal  class  depends  almost  entirely  on  that  of  the  advanced  students, 
and  that  among  such  of  those  as  are  not  influenced  by  higher  and 
more  honorable  considerations,  the  fear  of  the  exaqfiinations  operates 
as  a  powerful  check  on  unruly  behavior. 

The  Committee  leava  it  to  the  Convention  to  dedidc,  whether 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  present  mode  of  granting  diplomas 
in  the  colleges,  are  suflicient  to  counterbalance  the  abuses  said  to 
be  connected  with  it. 

The  second  division  of  the  resolution  proposes  that  ^*  instead  of 
conferring  the  right  of  license  on  medical  colleges,  and  state  and 
county  medical  societies,  it  shonld  be  restricted  to  one  board  in 
each  State,  composed  in  fair  proportion  of  representatives  from  its 
medical  colleges,  and  the  profession  at  large,  and  the  pay  for  whose 
services  as  examiners  should  in  no  degree  depend  on  the  number 
licensed  by  them." 

Before  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  part  of  the  resolution,  the  Committee 
would  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  Convention,  that  at  the  pre* 
sent  time  there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union,  in  which  any 
license  to  practice  medicine  is  required,  and  that  consequently,  if 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  or  the  license  of  a  Medical  Society  possess 
any  value,  the  value  is  derived  from  the  character  of  the  source 
from  which  it  emanates,  rather  than  from  any  privilege  it  brings 
with  it  to  the  recipient.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  a  simple 
certificate,  signed  by  any  association  united  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  if  composed  of  men  of  eminence,  would  poscss  as  much 
value  and  validity  as  a  degree  conferred  by  an  incorporate  college. 
The  wish  of  the  profession,  seems  to  be  to  establish  some  uniform 
standard  throughout  the  United  States,  so  that  the  title  of  Licen- 
tiate in  Medicine,  or  Doctor  of  Medicine,  shall  imply  on  the  part 
of  the  possessor  or  recipient  of  such  titles,  the  possession  of  some 
definite  amount  of  knowledge  and  acquirement,  both  in  his  own 
.profession  and  in  general  science.  For  the  want  of  some  such 
standard  these  medical  titles  are  in  some  States  respected,  in  others 
Justly  despised. 
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It  18  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  after  a  full  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  that  it  is  not  at  present  expedient  td 
recommend  that  the  granting  ot  licenses  ana  degrees  should  be 
restricted  to  one  board  in  each  State.  Where  there  already  exist 
State  and  County  Medical  Societies,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
better  and  safer  to  improve  the  present  organization  and  virorking 
of  these,  than  to  attempt  a  new  organization. 

The  Committee  cannot  conceive  of  any  plan  by  which  a  more 
fall,  and  a  more  fair  expression  of  the  views  of  the  profession  can 
be  obtained,  than  by  the  organization  of  County  Societies  and 
State  Societies,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  representing  said 
counties.  There  can  scarcely  exist  a  doubt  that,  if  proper  exer- 
tions were  made  by  the  united  profession,  a  law  might  be  enacted 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  for  the  incorporation  of  such  societies, 
and  requiring  that  a  license  should  be  obtained  by  every  person 
before  he  could  be  recognized  as  a  regular  practitioner  of  medicinei. 
But  even  if  an  act  of  incorporation  could  not  be  procured,  volun- 
tary associations  up6n  the  same  general  plan,  would  accomplish 
substantially  the  same  purposes.  They  could  determine  the  con- 
ditions on  which  persons  would  be  admitted  into  the  respective  asso* 
ciations,  which  would  soon  have  the  force  with  the  profession  of  a 
legal  enactment.  Without  some  such  laws  or  associations  among 
the  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  empiricism  must  prevail, 
as  it  does  now,  to  a  fearful  extent. 

As  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  community  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  for 
license  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of 

G arsons  in  moderate  circumstances;  whilst  those  for  the  degree  of 
octor  in  Medicine  should  be  such  as  the  possession  of  so  high  an 
academic  honor  was  designed  to  imply. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  humble  are  as  valu-- 
able  as  those  of  the  rich,  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  aia 
good  physicians  and  surgeons.  That  may  be  all  true;  but  we 
must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it.  In  every  country  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  are  attended  by  medical  men  of  inferiior 
acquirements.  The  skill  of  a  practitioner,  however,  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  general  accomplishments  as  on  his  strictly  med- 
ical education;  and  is  often  happens  that  the  comparatively  illite- 
rate general  practitioner,  is  a  better  and  safer  medical  adviser  than 
the  graduated  and  finished  scholar. 

If  the  requirements  for  license  be  placed  too  high,  in  the  existing 
state  of  society  in  this  country,  the  license  will  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with,  and  persons  will  engage  in  practice  without  it.  The 
question  is  not,  between  the  present  plan  of  medical  education  laftd 
the  best  that  can  be  suggested;  but  between  that  which  is  now 
common,  and  the  best  that  is  practicable,  and  can  at  the  present 
time  be  enforced. 
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From  the  general  tenor  of  those  rem^rlcs  the  Cpdventipn  wi& 
gaUter  that  t)^  Committee  are  not  in  favor  of  making  any  radical 
changes  in  the  existing  modes  of  obtaining  licenses  ai|d  degrees. 
Thev  are  of  opinion  that  the  Convention  will  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  recommending  such  measures  as  will  correct  the  abuses 
thtit  are  known  to  exist,  and  in  advising  such  alterations  in  the 
course  and  duration  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  future  by  students^ 
as  will  tend  to  elevate  the  medical  profession  and  to  render  it  more 
useful  and  more  respectable.  It  is  deemed  inexpedient,  at  the 
present  session,  to  introduce  any  subject,  likely  to  mar  the  harmony 
of  the  Convention,  or  to  lessen  the  influence  of  its  deliberations. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  Committee  offer  the.  follow^ 
ing  resolutions. 

Me^ohedy  That  inasmuch  as  an  opinion  prevails  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  the  profession,  that  certain  abuses  have  prept  into 
^ome  of  the  medical  coUeees,  namely,  that  they  confer  degrees  upon 
p(&r$OQs  who  have  not  fulTy  complied  with  their  own  requirements, 
or  on  those  who  do  not  possess  the  requsite  amount  of  knowledge 
to  entitle  them  to  such  distinction,  it  is  deemed  expedient,  by  thi» 
Convention,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  just  wishes  of  the  profession, 
^d  to  remove  just  grounds  of  complaint,  that  such  colleges  as  do 
not  already  possess  mixed  boards  of  examiners,  should  consent  to 
have  associated  with  them  in  the  examination  for  degrees,  sonae 
members  of  the  profession  not  engaged  in  teaching,  or  otherwise 
iateifested  in  Such  institutions. 

Mesohedj  That  the  number  of  boards  for  granting  licenses  in 
the  several  States  should  be  as  limited  as  would  comport  with  the 
convenience  of  examiners  and  candidates  in  each  State. 

R^oUedy  That  it  would  conduce  to  the  elevation  and  usefulness 
of  the  profession,  that  the  regular  and  respectable  members  of  it 
should  form  themselves  into  county  or  district  societies,  and  that 
those  societies  should  be  represented  in  a  State  Medical  Society, 
in  such  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  each  society  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  as  most  proper — that  each  State  Society  should  appoint  such 
a  number  of  boards  for  examining  and  licensing  candidates  as  may 
be  thought  advisable,  according  to  the  size  and  population  of  the 
State. 

Boohed,  That  when  a  college  or  colleges  of  medicine  exist  in  a 
State,  it  be  recommended  to  such  colleges  to  invite  a  delegation 
from  the  State  Society  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tions for  the  admission  of  candidates  for  degrees,  not  for  the  pur- 
poQjS  of  embarrassing  the  faculty  or  candidates,  but  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  some  portions  of  the  profession,  and  relieve  the  institu^ 
tio0s  themselves  from  the  imputations  to  which  some  of  them 
seem  to  be  at  the  present  time  exposed. 

JAS.  M'NAUGHTON,  Chairman- 
THOMAS  COCK. 
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lie  u$ukrsigiiedt  n^emb&rti^  ihecommttee  to  whom  was  r^erred  the 

folhuDing  resolution  of  Dr.  Bartles,  viz : — 

tS^ond  Report  on  the  same  subject). 

Resohed^  That  the  unipn  of  the  business  of  teaching  and  liceix* 
4sing  in  the  same  hands  is  wrong  in  principle  and  liable  to  great 
abuse  in  practice.  Instead  of  conferring  the  right  to  license  on 
Medical  Colleges  and  County  Medical  Societies,  it  should  be  restric- 
ted to  one  board  in  each  State,  composed  in  fair  proportions  of 
representatives  from  mqdical  colleges  and  the  profession  at  large, 
aod  the  pay  for  whose  services  as  examiners  should,  in  no  degree, 
depend  on  the  number  licensed  by  them, — respectfuUjr  Report 

That  the  resolution  referred  to  them,  asserts  a  principle,  and  pro- 
poses a  plan  of  action  in  conformity  therewith — they  will,  there- 
fore, consider  it  under  these  two  aspects — and,  first,  as  it  relates  to 
th^  principle  involved  in  the  union  of  teaching  and  licensing  in  the 
same  bands. 

If  the  resolution  means  to  affirm  that  there  is  a  ix>oraI  wrong 
involved  in  this  union,  they  cannot  accord  with  it;  they  believe 
that  medical  teachers  may  confer  the  right  to  practice  in  good  faith, 
and  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  momentous  responsibility  which 
they  assume,  and  they  doubt  not  that  there  are  medical  faculties 
who  perform  this  duty  with  strict  integrity  and  impartiality,  accor- 
ding to  the  received  standards  now  recognized  by  the  profession. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  at  the  period  when  medical  colleges 
were  first  organized  in  our  country,  the  right  of  granting  the 
license  to  practice,  formed  a  wise  and  salutary  feature  in  their  pol- 
icy. The  best  talent  of  the  country  was  concentrated  in  the  few 
medical  schools  which  then  existed.  The  number  of  students  was 
comparatively  small,  and  physicians  were  thinly  scattered  over  the 
country. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  this  juncture,  to  have 
vested  the  power  of  granting  the  degree,  in  any  boards  as  compe- 
tent to  exercise  it,  as  were  the  medical  faculties  of  the  several 
schools.  To  them  the  profession,  with  one  accord,  entrusted  it, 
xuid  that  it  was  worthily  exercised,  according  to  th^e  recognized 
standards  of  those  times,  we  presume  no  one  will  deny. 

AVe  cannot  concur,  therefore,  in  the  broad  principle  laid  down  in 
the  resolutions  before  us,  though  we  fully  indorse  the  sentiment, 
that  the  union  referred  to  is  liable  to  great  abuse  in  practice. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the  business  of  medical  teaching  has 
partaken  largely  of  that  f^pirit  of  active  competition  which  is  so 
peculiarly  fostered  by  republican  institutions.  With  the  vast  ad- 
ditions to  our  territory,  the  amazing  increase  of  population,  wealth, 
and  general  education  amongst  the  people,  there  has  been  a  corre^'* 
ponding  activity  in  all  of  those  pursuits  which  furnish  honorable 
and  profitable  employment  to  those  who  en&:^e  in  them.  Amongst 
the  most  attractive  of  these  to  the  medical  man,  is  the  business  of 
public  instruction. 
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Enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  and  difftision  of  knowledge,  ambition 
to  excel  in  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  human  avocations,  a  desire 
for  social  position  and'pecuniary  emolument,  all'  animate  the  breast 
of  an  aspirant  for  a  professional  chair.  These  motives  are  in  them- 
selves fair  and  praisworthy,  and  when  maintained  in  their  proper 
relations,  and  swayed  by  high  moral  principles,  they  constitute 
powerful  incentives  to  meritorious  exertion.  Competition  in  the 
business  of  medical  instruction  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  com* 
promise  of  these  principles.  Under  proper  restrictions  it  may 
mdeed  be  beneficial  in  stimulating  the  energies  of  institutions  which 
might  otherwise  become  dormant  and  inefficient.  It  has  already 
accomplished  much  in  this  way,  and  is  destined  to  be  further  bene- 
ficial in  developing  new  sources  of  knowledge,  and  in  perfecting 
plans  of  instruction. 

Were  men  always  disinterested,  and  true  to  the  high  impulses 
and  generous  sentiments  of  our  nature,  the  interests  of  our  profes- 
sion would  be  in  no  danger  from  the  most  active  competition.  If 
the  prevailing  desire  of  all  parties  engaged  in  medical  teaching  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education,  if  rivalry  between 
colleges  consisted  in  efforts  to  extend  and  amplify  their  courses  of 
instruction,  and  to  establish  a  high  reputation  for  scientific  acquire- 
ments for  their  respective  institutions,  regardless  of  the  popular 
demands  for  short  sessions  and  superficial  courses — then,  indeed, 
would  competition  become  the  very  life  of  progress  and  reform. 
But  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that  men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit, 
where  the  spirit  of  rivalry  is  active,  and  constantly  stimulated,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  interests  or  reputation  of  a  favorite  institution, 
will  overlook  considerations  of  public  utility. 

In  corporations  this  tendency  to  deviate  from  a  high  standard  is 
particularly  strong,  for  in  such  bodies  the  responsibility  of  public 
acts  is  divided,  and  the  sense  of  individual  accountability  is  thereby 
weakened.  Without  attributing,  therefore,  to  our  medical  colleges 
any  extraordinary  deviation  from  the  line  of  integrity,  we  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  now 
placed  give  them  a  downward  tendency,  and  has  produced,  in 
some  of  them  at  least,  a  relaxation  in  their  rules,  and  a  consequent 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  degree. 

A  conviction  of  this  ffeneral  decadence  was,  we  conceive,  one 
motive  which  prompted  the  call  of  the  first  National  Medical  Con- 
vention held  in  New- York,  and  the  reference  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  to  your  committee  by  a  large  majority  of  that  body, 
evinced  their  interests  in  its  discussion. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  medical  diploma,  as  granted  by 
the  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  confers  the  right  to  practice,  and 
is  not,  as  in  many  of  the  institutions  of  Europe,  a  mere  Academic 
honor,  which  renders  its  possessor  eligible  for  future  examinations, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  throughout  the  medical 
community  a  deep  interest  in  the  just  and  impartial  exercise  of  so 
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important  a  trust.  Nor  should  it  be  Considered  an  improper 
interierence  with  the  rights  of  individuals  or  corporations,  if  this 
national  body  should  inquire  into  the  source  from  which  this  high 
power  emanates  ;  and  into  the  means  best  calculated  to  restrict  its 
undue  exercise,  if  it  should  be  abused  to  the  injury  of  the  profession* 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  in  this  connection  is, 
what  legal  restraints  now  exist  to  the  granting  of  the  degree  1  or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  policy  or  practice  of  legislative  bodies 
in  this  respect  1  We  presume  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  this  Convention  that  legislatures  have  recently  been  very  liberal 
in  granting  charters  to  Medical  Colleges.  Nor  will  it  be  denied, 
that,  in  dispensing  legal  powers  to  these  corporations,  but  Kttle 
attention  is  bestowed  by  the  mass  of  legislators,  upon  their  influence 
and  tendency  upon  the  interests  of  science  or  of  the  profession. 
They  are  voted  to  applicants  very  much  as  are  charters  for  banks, 
rail-roads,  or  manufactories ;  and  legislative  bodies  rely  upon  the 
judgment  and  common  sense  of  the  people  either  to  sustain  or  reject 
them,  leaving  each  institution  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

That  this  is  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is  evident  from 
ttie  fact,  that  irregular  practitioners  have  been  able  to  obtain  legal 
powers  to  teach  their  doctrines,  with  a  facility  corresponding  with 
their  political  or  private  influence  at  the  seat  of  government.  Our 
science  receives,  in  fact,  no  substantial  support  from  government, 
and,  in  some  instances  of  recent  date,  where  partial  protection  had 
been  long  extended,  it  has  been  withdrawn.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
fact  we  would  refer  to  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri 
at  its  last  session,  one  section  of  which  declares,  **  Every  person, 
or  co-partnership  of  persons  in  this  State,  who  shall  follow  the 
practice  of  law  for  a  livelihood,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  lawyer  ;  and  every  person,  or  co-partnership  of 
persons  in  this  State,  who  shall  follow  the  practice  of  medicine  for  a 
livelihood,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  physician." 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  casting  any  censure  upon 
the  legislatures  of  our  country.  As  the  fountains  of  law,  the 
conservators  of  social  order,  and  the  media  through  which  the 
popular  will  is  expressed,  these  bodies  demand,  and  should  receive 
the  respect  of  the  citizen. 

Your  committee  only  desire  to  state  their  views  of  the  actual 
relation  which  subsists  between  legislatures  and  medical  corpora- 
tions, and  especially  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  bodies 
which  distribute  these  high  powers,  do  not  presume  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  men  to  exercise  them,  or  to  institute  any  rigorous 
investi^tion  into  the  manner  in  which  they  may  act  under  tnem. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  it  becomes  a  question  how 
far  this  liberal  policy  is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  medical 
science,  and  whether  some  check  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
power  of  granting  licenses  to  practice,  by  the  profession  itself. 
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If,  in  the  institution  of  medical  colleges  or  schools,  the  graotiag 
of  the  diploma  was  restricted  to  its  original  objects,  viz,,  to  attest 
the  proficiency  of  the  student  in  the  several  branches  of  knowled^ 
in  which  he  may  have  been  instructed,  without  conferring  upon  him 
any  special  privileges,  or  investing  him  with  legal  rights  ;  then  the 
facility  with  which  charters  can  be  obtained,  and  the  consequent 
multiplication  of  schools,  would  be  comparatively  hf&rmless. 

But  it  is  easv  to  perceive  that,  under  the  present  s^^stem,  very 
defective  schools  may  live  and  flourish,  and  even  outstrip  the  more 
competent.  All  colleges  possessing  alike  the  power  of  conferring 
the  right  to  practice — the  diploma  of  the  inferior  institution  bestows 
the  same  privileges  at  the  cost  of  less  time  and  money  than  those  of 
a  higher  grade  ;  and  as  nearly  all  of  these  institutions  are  acknow* 
lodged  by  each  other,  it  follows  that  a  large  class  of  students  who 
may  not  choose  to  avail  then^selves  of  such  iacilities  of  instruction 
as  are  absolutely  esseqtial  to  ground  them  in  the  principles  of 
medical  science,  will  spend  all,  or  a  portion  of  the  short  period 
devoted  to  their  studies  in  that  school  which  will  give  them  the 
most  easy  access  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  On  the  other 
hand,  inferior  schools,  struggling  for  an  existence  against  their  more 
powerful  rivals,  will  use  every  effort  which  ingenuity  caji  suggest 
to  induce  an  attendance  upon  their  courses. 

Thus  it  is  that  medical  education  may  be  divested  of  its  exalted 
aims,  and  be  pursued  more  for  the  advanti^e  of  private  individuals 
or  institutions,  than  for  the  promotion  of  science — and  for  the  good 
of  humanity. 

From  the  views  now  presented,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
undersigned  concur  in  the  proposition  that,  abuses  consequent  upon 
the  union  of  the  business  of  teaching  and  licensing  in  the  same 
hands,  are  now  apparent,  and  that  unless  some  decided  change  in 
the  policy  of  legislative  bodies  should  be  effected,  or  some  measures 
should  be  instituted  bv  the  profession  itself,  to  guard  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  their  abuses  will  continue  to  exist. 

The  undersigned  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
resolution  of  Dr.  Bartles,  viz :  ^'  instead  of  conferring  the  right  to 
license  on  medical  collets,  and  on  State  and  County  medical 
societies,  it  should  be  restricted  to  one  board  in  each  State,  composed 
in  fair  proportions  of  representatives  from  medical  colleges,  and 
from  the  profession  at  large ;  and  the  pay  for  whose  services,  as 
examiners,  should  in  no  degree  depend  on  the  number  licensed  by 
them." 

The  undersigned  prefer  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  have  endeavored  to  point  out, 
without  being  bound  by  the  specific  proposition  contained  in  this 
part  of  the  resolution. 

How  far  the  entire  separation  of  teaching  from  licensing,  would 
be  eflfectual  in  checking  the  progress  of  me  evils  complained  of, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  determine.    Admitting,  however,  that  this 
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womM  be  an  important  measure^  iwoold  it  be  practicable,  in  the 
eiiBtiDg  state  of  things,  to  eiiect  it  I 

The  first  inquiry  nyhich  here  presents  itself  is,  could  the  medical 
colleges  be  deprived  of  a  right  with  which  they  have  been  legally 
invested,  without  their  consent  ?  This  question  is  readily  answered 
— they  cannot.  Nor  can  this  right  be  interfered  with  any  further 
than  those  who  possess  it  may  be  disposed  to  modify  or  surrender  it 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  suppose  this  power  shall  lie  abused,  to  the 
injury  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to  the  degradation  of  medical 
science  7  most  its  unrestrained  exercise  be  pennitted  without  an 
e^rt  on  the  Dart  of  those  most  interested  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  evil  7  We  answer,  certainly  not.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
connderation  of  the  means  adapted  to  this  important  purpose. 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  inefficiency  of  legislative  aid  in 
sustaining  soand  scientific  institutions,  and  have  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  faUacy  of  a  dependence  upon  bodies  constituted  as  are  our 
le^flative  assemblies  in  matters  relating  to  science. 

^nt  there  is  a  power  more  potent  than  that  exercised  by  legisla* 
tures,  or  by  the  corporations  which  they  may  create  ;  it  is  the 
t^Mnce  ef  amibined  and  harmonious  action  directed  to  n  special 
oMect,  by  the  great  body  of  the  medical  profession.  This  power, 
which  is  popularly  termed'  public  sentiment,  is,  in  this  country  at 
least,  the  most  potential  agency  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  errors  or  vices  of  the  age,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be 
pi^^iented.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  law,  and,  in  a  republic, 
constitutes  the  mighty  lever  by  which  the  powers  of  government 
are  nM>ved,  and  its  decrees  enforced. 

Now,  we  must  bring  this  great  lever  to  bear  upon  the  errors  and 
abuses  which  exist  in  the  medical  profession,  and  if  well  directed, 
and  skilfully  applied,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  will  prove 
more  e&ctual  in  removing  them  than  appeals  to  legislation,  or  any 
partial  attempt  to  remedy  special  evils. 

The  first  step  in  this  work,  is  to  bring  the  medical  profession 
together  as  a  united  body — to  organize  into  a  great  family  or 
biptberhood,  bent  upon  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  oar 
common  calling — to  ao,  in  a  word,  what  this  Convention  at  its  first 
orgaaiEatioD,  as  its  first  act,  resolved  to  do,  viz.,  ^Mo  institute  a 
National  Medicine  Association,  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  honor  and  respectability,  for  the 
advancement  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  extension  of  their 
aaefalness*" 

To  another  committee  has  been  entrusted  the  duty  of  presenting 
to  this  body  a  plan  of  organization  adapted  to  this  purpose  ;  this 
done,  and  the  initial  step  has  been  taken  in  the  great  highway  of 
progress.  Let  the  physicians  in  States  and  portions  of  States 
tbroqghout  our  widely  extended  territory,  combine  together  on  the 
hti/iM  wfaicb  thk  national  association  may  recommend,  and  let  these 
various  subordinate  bodies  move  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
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with  the  great  central  body,  of  which  they  fomi  a  part,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  the  deliberations  or  decisions  of  the  profession  thus 
united,  can  fail  to  command  respect  and  allegiance  from  its  individaill 
members,  from  medical  corporations,  private  associations,  and  from 
the  public. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  under  such  organization,  to  make  any 
attempt  to  wrest  from  medical  colleges  tneir  high  powers.  We 
have  but  to  urge  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  but  with  firm  resolve, 
such  changes  in  the  existing  plans  of  medical  education,  or  in  the 
modes  of  examination,  as  appear  to  be  most  imperatively  demanded 
for  the  protection  of  our  common  interests,  and  for  the  good  of 
humanity — and  the  colleges  which  are  dependent  on  the  profession 
for  favor  and  support,  wul  respond  to  the  appeal. 

Already  we  have  an  earnest  of  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  attached  to  these  institutions,  which  inspires  the  hope 
that  they  stand  ready  to  }neld  to  the  decision  of  the  medical  body. 
There  are  amongst  the  professors  of  our  medical  colleges,  men, 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  science,  and 
the  advancement  of  every  measure  calculated  to  elevate  the  medical 
character  ;  in  whose  minds  selfishness  or  avarice  cannot  be  brou^t 
into  competition  with  public  utility,  or  with  th^  behests  of  humanity. 
If,  on  an  examination  of  the  subject  which  is  now  forcing  itself 
upon  our  attention,  they  become  convinced  that  a  change  from  the 
existing  order  of  things  is  demanded,  they  will  not  be  deterred 
from  aiding  in  its  accomplishment  by  any  personal  consideratioos* 
How  far  this  feeling  may  pervade  the  entire  body  of  professional 
teachers,  we  cannot  of  course  determine,  but  that  they  are  the 
sentiments  of  some  wielding  an  extensive  influence,  and  occupying 
the  highest  positions,  we  feel  assured. 

If,  then,  tne  National  Medical  Association  should  embody,  as  wc 
believe  it  will,  a  large  portion  of  the  respectability  and  intelligence 
of  the  profession  throughout  the  United  States,  and  should  assume 
a  permanent  and  well  disciplined  form,  we  feel  assured  that  any 
changes  in  the  existing  order  of  things  which  it  may  propose  to  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  country  wilfmeet  with  the  most  respectful 
consideration. 

The  interests  and  reputation  of  the  colleges  are,  in  fact,  closely 
identified  with  the  great  body  of  the  profession — the  schools  live 
and  flourish  by  the  support  which  they  derive  from  'the  medical 
practitioners  throughout  the  country — the  great  mass  of  their 
students  are  from  the  offices  of  these  gentlemen,  and  their  advice 
and  influence  must  generally  determine  a  student  in  the  choice  of 
his  school. 

The  country  practitioners  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  medical 
community — they  are  the  medical  public,  and  the  popular  will  is 
expressed  through  them.  Their  voices  are  now  heard  in  tones  of 
remonstrance  against  what  they  consider  the  abuse  of  the  high 
power  of  conferring  the  right  to  practice  medicine,  and  they  are 
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coouDg  up  here  to  this  great  naibnal  gathering,,  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  protection  of  our  common  interests.  If,  as  one  of  these 
measures,  the  National  Medical  Association  should  ask  that  the 
body  of  the  profession  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  judges 
of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  the  doctorate,  Vfe  cannot  doubt  that 
this  right  will  be  yielded,  at  least  by  those  institutions  who  desire 
to  mantain  their  connection  with  the  National  Association. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  request.  When 
it  is  considered  that  in  our  profession  the  members  are  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other  for  character  and  support,  the  privilege  of 
deciding  who  shall  be  of  the  fraternity,  is  especially  important ; 
and  if  medical  colleges,  owing  to  any  mal-administration  of  their 
affairs,  or  from  being  organized  in  a  defective  manner,  throw  into 
our  ranks  men  who  are  incompetent  to  exercise  the  high  responsi- 
bilities thus  conferred  upon  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical 
community  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  protection,  and  to  ask 
for  a  participation,  at  least,  in  the  exercise  of  this  responsible  duty. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  the  professii)n  may  exercise  a  super- 
vision over  the  granting  of  the  degree — whether  they  shall  establish 
independent  boards  of  examination,  or  shall  be  associated  with 
those  now  in  force,  is  a  question  which  your  committee  are  not  now 
prepared  to  discuss. 

The  object  in  this  brief  report  is  merely  to  re-affirm  the  existence 
#f  great  and  growing  abuses  in  our  systems  of  medical  education, 
and  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of  the  profession  to  adopt 
such  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  medical  institutions  of 
the  country  as  their  assembled  wisdom  may  dictate. 

The  undersigned  are  not  favorable  to  any  sudden  changes  in  the 
existing  order  of  things — the  positions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
National  Association  must  be  defined — abuses  must  be  first  exposed 
and  great  principles  must  be  discussed  belore  we  can  expect  to, 
decide  upon  definite  plans  of  action. 

The  report  on  the  organization  of  National  Medical  Association, 
now  before  the  convention,  contemplates  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  has  wisely  established  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  its  body  to  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  Medi- 
cal education.  To  that  committee,  this  subject  might,  we  think, 
be  appropriately  referred,  with  a  view  to  future  action. 

The  undersigned  would  further  remark,  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Requirements  for  a  Degree,  also  before  the  Con- 
vention, would,  if  adopted,  exercise  an  important  influence  upon 
this  question.  If  the  curriculum  of  study  is  increased,  and  the 
terms  lengthened,  a  very  salutary  check  will  be  placed  upon  the 
too  hasty  or  incautious  exercise  of  the  power  of  conferring  the 
degree.  And  those  (Colleges  who  come  into  this  arrangement  may 
be  viewed  by  the  profession  in  such. a  light  as  lo  take  away  all  occa- 
sion for  complaint  on  this  head. 
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The  necessity  for  immeditte  changes  in  this  branch  of  the  sys- 
tem is  thereby  obviated,  and  the  Convention  may,  we  think,  safely 
leave  the  question  for  future  consideration. 

With  these  views,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  for  the  action  of  the  convention. 
Whereas,  A  general  sentiment  prevails  in  the  medical  professioh 
that  the  active  competition  existing  amongst  the  Medical  Colleges 
of  the  Union  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  professional 
requirement,  and  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  degree, 

Jind  whereas,  The  facility  with  which  charters  for  medical  corpo- 
rations are  obtained  from  our  state  governments,  exposes  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  the  continuance  and  increase  of  these  abuses,  inas- 
much as  these  corporations  possess  alike  the  power  of  granting  the 
license  to  practice; 

Therefore  resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  some 
additional  checks  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  should  be  established 
by  the  great  bodv  of  the  medical  profession. 

ISAAC  PARRISH, 
JAMES  R.  MANLEY, 
THOMAS  COCK, 
JOHN  W.  FRANCIS. 


Report  upon  R^isiratipn  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  National  Medical  Convention, 
held  in  May,  1846,  to  consider  the  expediency  and  (if  expedient) 
the  mode  of  recommending  and  urging  upon  the  several  State 
governments  the  adoption  of  measures  for  a  Registration  of  the 
Sirths,  Marriages  and  Deaths  of  their  several  populations,  respect- 
fully Report: — 

That  in  their  deliberations  upon  this  vitally  important  subject,  the 
tjTpediency  of  such  a  recommendation  has  not  for  a  moment  admit- 
ted of  a  doubt  They  believe  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States  would  unhesitatingly  and  unanimously  approve  the  recom- 
mendation, and  that  such  a  step,  by  their  representatives  assembled 
in  this  Convention,  would  receive  a  universal  sanction. 

A  uniform  and  systematic  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages  and 
Deaths,  appears  to  be  a  measure  somewhat  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment in  populations  like  ours,  and  must,  necessarily,  rely  upon  the 
enerjry  and  intelligence  of  comparatively  few  to  carry  its  provisions 
into  effect,  yet  it  is  of  such  primary  importance  to  the  best  interests 
r^f  the  people,  as  to  justify  our  urging  its  adoption  upon  the  several 
State  governments,  with  the  confident  belief  that  when  its  merits 
<re  once  fully  understood,  all  will  unite  in  its  support. 

With  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  subject  submitted  to  us, 
the  mode  of  recommending  the  adoption  by  the  several  States,  of 
measures  for  this  purpose,  there  would  seem  but  one  course  for 
the  Convention  to  pursue,  and  that  is,  to  address  the  State  govern- 
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mentt  tapon  the  ^dbject.  To  this  end,  y<mr  Committed  have  pre- 
pared a  docttment  in  the  form  of  an  address,  which  they  propose, 
if  accepted  should  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  convention, 
printed,  tod  properly  transmitted. 

As  this  whole  subject  i  5  one  which  can,  in  its  primary  aspect,  be 
fully  appreciated  by  but  i'cvr  others  than  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  it  must  dcr  end,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their  efforts 
foritssaccessfulaccompli»aments,  and  where  such  exceedingly  desi- 
rable and  valuable  results  are  attainable,  vour  committee  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  entertain  the  thought  that  it  will  be  permitted 
to  fail,  through  negligence  on  the  part  of  their  professional  brethren 
in  the  diflerent  sections  of  country. 

Your  Committee  respectfully  submit  the  following  resolutions  for 
adoption  by  the  Convention: — 

Resohedy  1st.  That  it  is- expedient  for  this  Convention  to  recom- 
mend to,  and  urge  upon  the  various  State  governments,  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  procuring  a  Registration  of  the  Births,  Mar- 
riages and  Deaths  occurring  in  their  several  populations. 

Resohed,  2d.  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Convention  to  take  a  general  charge  of  the  subject,  and  report 
annually  to  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  3d.  That  the  State  Medical  Societies  be  requested  to 
Assume  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  objects  embraced  in  the  first 
resolotion;  and  that  in  those  States  where  no  organized  societies 
exist,  the  delegates  therefrom  in  the  present  Convention,  be  charged 
with  the  duty  for  their  respective  States,  and  report  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Resolvedy  4th.  That  in  procuring  the  Registration,  the  forms  and 
nomenclature  adopted,  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  similar  to 
those  prepared  for,  and  reported  to,  the  Convention. 

Rjesohedy  5th.  That  the  paper  hereto  annexed,  be  adopted  as  the 
voice  of  the  Convention,  be  printed,  and  signed  by  its  officers,  and 
transmitted  under  their  direction  to  all  the  State  governments  of  the 
irnion. 

All  of  which  is  rc«?poctfnlIv  submitted. 

■  JOHN  H.  GRISCOM, 
GOUVERNEUR  EMERSON, 
A.  CLARK, 
CHAS.  A.  LEE, 
JAMES  STEWART. 

Phi;<.cJc;ljiriia,  May  5th,  iS47. 

The  United  States  National  Medical  Convention,  assembled  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  May,  1847,  desirous  of  the  promotion 
of  the  true  and  vital  interests  of  the  people  of  their  common  coun- 
try, in  all  their  varied  locations,  circumstances  and  conditions,  do 
respectfully  recommend  to  the  governments  of  the  several* States 
of  the  Union,  the  adoption  of  measures  for  a  General  Registra 
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From  tbe  general  tenor  of  those  remarks  the  Cpdventipn  will 
gaUi^r  that  iw  Committee  are  not  in  favor  of  making  any  radical 
changes  in  the  existing  modes  of  obtaining  licenses  apd  degrees. 
Tbev  are  of  opinion  that  the  Convention  will  be  more  usefully 
ediployed  in  recommending  such  measures  as  will  correct  the  abases 
that  are  known  to  exist,  and  in  advising  such  alterations  in  the 
course  and  duration  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  future  bv  students^ 
as  will  tend  to  elevate  the  medical  profession  and  to  render  it  more 
useful  and  more  respectable.  It  is  deemed  inexpedient,  at  the 
present  session,  to  introduce  any  subject,  likely  to  mar  the  harmony 
of  the  Convention,  or  to  lessen  the  influence  of  its  deliberations. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  Committee  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolutions. 

tte^ahedy  That  inasmuch  as  an  opinion  prevails  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  the  profession,  that  certain  abuses  have  crept  into 
some  of  the  medical  colleges,  namely,  that  they  confer  degrees  upon 
per$ons  who  have  not  fully  complied  with  their  own  requirements^ 
or  on  those  who  do  not  possess  the  requsite  amount  of  knowledge 
to  entitle  them  to  such  distinction,  it  is  deemed  expedient,  by  thia 
Convention,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  just  wishes  of  the  profession, 
and  to  remove  just  grounds  of  complaint,  that  such  colleges  as  do 
not  already  possess  mixed  boards  of  examiners,  should  consent  to 
have  associated  with  them  in  the  examination  for  degrees,  some 
members  of  the  profession  not  engaged  in  teaching,  or  otherwise 
interested  in  such  in$titutipns. 

Mesoh^df  That  the  number  of  boards  for  granting  licenses  in 
the  several  States  should  be  as  limited  as  would  comport  with  the 
convenience  of  examiners  and  candidates  in  each  State. 

Resohed^  That  it  would  conduce  to  the  elevation  and  usefulness 
of  the  profession,  that  the  regular  and  respectable  members  of  it 
shoukl  form  themselves  into  county  or  district  societies,  and  that 
those  societies  should  be  represented  in  a  State  Medical  Society^ 
in  such  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  each  society  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  as  most  proper — that  each  State  Society  should  appoint  such 
a  number  of  boards  for  examining  and  licensing  candidates  as  may 
be  thought  advisable,  according  to  the  size  and  population  of  the 
Sute. 

Buohed^  That  when  a  college  or  colleges  of  medicine  exist  in  a 
State,  it  be  recommended  to  such  colleges  to  invite  a  delegation 
from  the  State  Society  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tions for  the  admission  of  candidates  for  degrees,  not  for  tbe  pur- 
poiEie  of  embarrassing  the  faculty  or  candidates,  but  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  some  portions  of  the  profession,  and  relieve  the  institui- 
tioiis  themselves  from  the  imputations  to  which  some  of  them 
seem  to  be  at  the  present  time  exposed. 

JAS.  M'NAUGHTON,  Chairman. 
THOMAS  COCK. 
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Ihe  undersigned^  n^embersi^  thecammittee  to  whom  was  rtferred  the 

foUowing  resolution  of  Dr.  Bartles,  viz: — 

(Second  Rqoort  on  the  same  subject). 

jResob)edy  That  tbe  unipn  of  the  business  of  teaching  and  licen* 
mg  io  the  same  bands  is  wrong  in  principle  and  liable  to  great 
abuse  in  practice.  Instead  of  conferring  the  right  to  license  on 
Medical  Colleges  and  County  Medical  Societies,  it  should  be  restric- 
ted to  one  board  in  each  State,  composed  in  fair  proportions  of 
representatives  from  medical  colleges  and  the  profession  at  large, 
and  the  pay  for  whose  services  as  examiners  should,  in  no  degree, 
depend  pa  tbe  number  licensed  by  them, — respectfull3r  Report 

That  the  resolution  referred  to  them,  asserts  a  principle,  and  pro- 
poses a  plan  of  action  in  conformity  therewith — they  will,  there- 
fore, consider  it  under  these  two  aspects — and,  first,  as  it  relates  to 
the  principle  involved  in  the  union  of  teaching  and  licensing  in  the 
tsame  bands. 

If  the  resolution  means  to  affirm  that  there  is  a  moral  wrong 
involved  in  this  union,  they  cannot  accord  with  it ;  they  believe 
that  medical  teachers  may  confer  the  right  to  practice  in  good  faith, 
and  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  momentous  responsibility  which 
they  assume,  and  they  doubt  not  that  there  are  medical  faculties 
who  perform  this  duty  with  strict  integrity  and  impartiality,  accor- 
ding to  the  received  standards  now  recognized  by  the  profession. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  at  the  period  when  medical  colleges 
were  first  organized  in  our  country,  the  right  of  granting  the 
license  to  practice,  formed  a  wise  and  salutary  feature  in  their  pol- 
icy. The  best  talent  of  the  country  was  concentrated  in  the  few 
medical  schools  which  then  existed.  *  The  number  of  students  was 
comparatively  small,  and  physicians  were  thinly  scattered  over  the 
country. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  this  juncture^  to  have 
vested  the  power  of  granting  the  degree,  in  any  boards  as  compe- 
tent to  exercise  it,  as  were  the  medical  faculties  of  the  several 
schools.  To  them  the  profession,  with  one  accord,  entrusted  it, 
and  that  it  was  worthily  exercised,  according  to  tl^e  recognized 
standards  of  those  times,  we  presume  no  one  will  deny. 

We  cannot  concur,  therefore,  in  the  broad  principle  laid  down  in 
the  resolutions  before  us,  though  we  fully  indorse  the  sentiment, 
that  tbe  union  referred  to  is  liable  to  great  abuse  in  practice. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the  business  of  medical  teaching  has 
partaken  largely  of  that  spirit  of  active  competition  which  is  so 
peculiarly  fostered  by  republican  institutions.  With  the  vast  ad- 
ditions to  our  territory,  the  amazing  increase  of  population,  wealth, 
and  general  education  amongst  the  people,  there  has  been  a  corre;s* 
ponding  activity  in  all  of  those  pursuits  which  furnish  honorable 
and  profitable  employnieni  to  those  who  encage  in  them.  Amongst 
the  most  attractive  of  these  to  the  medical  man,  is  the  business  of 
public  instruction. 
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refined  sensibilities,  greater  energy,  and  a  better  regulated  state  of 
public  and  private  morals.     These  results  have  obtained  in  Geneva, 

In  Prussia  these  measures  are  attended  to  in  a  mode  deserving 
the  highest  commendation.  Every  fact  relating  to  the  health,  lives 
and  condition  of  the  population,  is  there  collected  with  great  care 
by  a  central  officer  at  Berlin,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peeple.  The  most  beneficent  results  have  accrued  from  the  admi- 
rably arranged  statistical  returns  made  for  several  years  past  in 
England.  Of  more  than  one  large  town,  but  of  Liverpool  espe- 
cially, it  was  ascertained  that  the  mortality  was  great,  and  the  ave- 
rage age  at  death  of  the  population  low.  whereas  before,  the  inhab- 
itants had  boasted  of  their  salubrity  ana  longevity.  The  registra- 
tion has,  to  them,  truly  proved  the  means  of  increase  of  health  and 
years,  after  removing  from  their  eyes  the  scales  which  blinded 
them  to  their  own  destruction. 

In  many  of  the  European  states  besides  those  mjentioned,  facts  in 
connection  with  this  subject  are  registered,  and  collated,  in  the 
most  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
a  distinguished  American  statist,  "  whatever  we  Americans  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  the  average  longevity,  in  many  places,  where  these 
measures  have  been  in  operation,  appears  greater  than  with  us," 
Indeed  we  have  no  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  unless  something 
is  done  to  arrest  the  progress  and  pressure  of  the  causes  of  pref- 
mature  mortality  in  this  country,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  possei- 
sing  only  a  very  young  and  immature  population.  The  average 
age  of  death  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  as  far  as  returns  enable 
it  to  be  shown,  is  under  20  years,  a  fact  which  cj^n  only  be  due  to 
the  unfavorable  physical  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  means  of  living  and  avoiding  disease. 

The  registers  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which  were  preserved 
with  great  care,  and  recorded  the  births,  sexes,  periods  of  puberty 
manhood,  age  at  death,  etc.,  kept  by  order  of  Domitius  Ulpianus, 
prime  minister  of  Alexander  Severus,  afford  us  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  mean  duration  of  life  in  Rome  nearly  2000  years  ago, 
and  comparing  this  with  the  results  of  estimates  made  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  places  where  similar  records  are  kept,  we  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  establish  the  gratifying  fact  of  the  great  extension  of  the 
average  period  of  human  life  in  various  cities  and  countries. 

Of  the  results  obtainable  by  the  suggested  measure,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  census  returns  now  regularly  made  in  each  of  the 
United  States,  not  the  least  important  and  desirable  are  tables 
exhibiting  the  probcMUties  or  expectation  of  life. 

By  this  simple  and  elegant  method,  the  mean  dgration  of  life, 
tmcertain  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  as  it  is,  with  reference  to  individ- 
uals, can  be  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy  in  nations,  and 
in  still  smailler  communities.  This  is  important  not  merely  in  refer- 
ence to  the  payments  of  life  annuities,  and  the  business  of  life  insu- 
rance, whose  great  value  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  thii 
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country,  but  it  is  of  inestimaUe  in^terest^  as  determining  to  individ- 
uals their  probabilities  of  living  in  their  different  classes,  occupa* 
tions,  locations,  and  habits.  ''  As  it  might  be  expected  from  the 
similarity  of  the  human  organization,  that  all  clases  of  men  would 
ciBteris  paribus^  live,  on  an  average,  the  same  number  of  years,  it 
becomes  important  to  ascertain  whether  thia  be  the  case,  and  if  it 
be  not,  to  determine  to  what  extent  life  is  shortened  in  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  Life  Table  answers  this  purpose,  and  is  as 
indispensable  ia  sanatary  inquiries  as  the  barometer  or  thermome- 
ter,  and  other  instruments,  in  physical  research*  Upon  applying  it 
to  any  number  of  well-selected  cases,  the  influence  of  any  exter- 
nal cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  can  be  analyzed;  white  with- 
out its  aid,  and  es^tended  observation  and  calculation,  we  are  liable 
to  be  misled  at  every  step  by  vague  opinions,  well-concocted  sto-* 
ries,  or  interested  statements,  m  estimating  the  relative  duration  of 
fife;  which  can  no  more  be  accurately  made  out  by  conjecture,,  than 
the  relative  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  of  our 
system."* 

If  these  things  are  so,  and  of  their  truth  there  cannot  remain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  it  is  plain  that  with  this  measure  are  entwined 
die  highest  earthly  interests  of  humanity,  and  it  belongs  to  the  legis- 
lators of  the  New- World,  the  guardians  and  custodians  of  the  in^ 
tertsts  and  glory  of  the  American  Republic,  to  consider  well  ere 
they  longer  postpone  the  adoption  of  a  measure  so  essential  thereto. 
"A  comparison  of  the  duration  of  successive  generations  in  Eng- 
lap4  FniDce,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  America,  and  other  States, 
would  throw  much  light  on  the  physical  condition  of  their  respec- 
tive populations,  and  suggest  to  scientific  and  benevolent  individ- 
uals in  every  country,  and  to  the  governments,  many  ways  of 
dimbisbing  the  sufferings,  and  meliorating  the  health  and  condition 
of  the  people;  for  the  longer  life  of  a  nation  denotes  more  than  it 
does  in  an  individual, — a  happier  life — a  life  more  exempt  from 
sickness  and  infirmity — a  life  of  greater  energy  and  industry — of 
greater  experience  and  wisdom.  By  these  comparisons,  a  noble 
national  emulation  might  be  excited,  and  rival  nations  wopid  read 
of  sickness  diminished,  deformity  banished,  life  saved — of  victories 
over  death  and  the  grave, — with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  of  victo- 
ries over  each  other's  armies  in  the  field;  and  the  triumph  of  one 
would  not  be  the  humiliation  of  the  other,  for  in  this  contention 
none  would  lose  territory,  or  honor,  or  blood,  but  all  would  gain 
strength."  {Idem). 

'Fifth  Aonoal  Report  of  the  Regietrar-Geneial  in  Engltml. 
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The  Vapor  Controversy. — The  contest  for  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  of  the  pain-preventing  vapor,  like  the  Mexican  war, 
seenis  less  likely  to  terminate  the  more  it  progresses.  We  referred, 
in  our  last  number,  to  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Mr.  Horace  Wells, 
of  Hartford,  with  the  view  of  substantiating  his  claim  to  priority  ; 
within  a  few  days,  we  have  received  another,  by  Dr.  Gay,  of 
Boston,  in  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  Dr.  Jackson.  From  a  survey 
of  all  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  discovery,  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, it  appears  to  us  that  the  credit  does  not  belong  exclusively 
to  either  of  the  claimants,  but,  measurably,  to  all.     Mr.  Wells^  it 

J 

would  seem,  was  the  first  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
inhalations  might  be  rendered  available  for  the  object,  sufficiently 
to  institute  a  series  of  experiments,  and  to  endeavor  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  profession  in  the  subject.  His  experiments  were, 
for  the  most  part,  made  with  the  nitrous  oxide  ;  yet,  in  so  far  as 
the  merit  of  orginality  in  the  idea  is  concerned,  it  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned if  the  choice  of  exhilarating  vapor  is  a  very  important 
circumstance.  Moreover,  Mr.  Wells  adduces  evidence  to  show 
that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  he  made  trial  of  the  ether,  but  was 
led  to  abandon  it  Mr.  Wells'  efforts,  however,  failed  in  exciting 
much  attention.  In  his  publication,  he  would  imply  that  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton  derived  the  idea  from  him.  With  reference 
to  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  few,  if  any,  who  know  the  position  which  he  occupies,  as  a 
man  of  science,  and  a  gentleman,  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  he 
would  enact  the  part  of  a  plagiarist  in  this,  or  any  other  matter. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  with  Pr.  Jackson  the  idea  was  original,  and 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  appreciated,  fully,  its  importance,  else  it  is  inconcei- 
vable that  he  should  have  been  so  dilatory  in  instituting  observations, 
and  in  bringing  his  discovery  before  the  profession.    The  informa- 
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tion  which,  as  represented  in  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet,  Dr.  Jackson 
communicated  to  several  individuals,  seems  to  have  been  given  in 
a  casual  manner,  very  unlike,  as  one  would  suppose,  the  enunciation 
of  a  fact  so  novel  in  its  character,  and  so  important  to  humanity, 
as  we  presume  Dr.  J.,  as  well  as  others^  now  regards  the  discovery 
to  be. 

Dr.  Morton  appears  to  have  a  participation  in  the  matter  rather 
practical  than  inventive.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  indebted 
to  no  one  for  the  suggestion  of  the  ether ;  but  we  do  not  recollect 
that  any  testimony  is  adduced  in  support  of  this  statement,  and  the 
evidence  presented  by  Dr.  Gay.  goes  to  show  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  ether  prior  to  the  hint  furnished  by 
Dr.  Jackson.  We  must  say  this  fact  involves  a  degree  of  ignorance 
hardly  imaginable  in  one  who  prefixes  the  title  of  Dr.  to  his  name, 
and  we  were  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  feigned,  in 
order  to  subserve  some  particular  ends.  At  all  events.  Dr.  Morton 
was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  the  idea  was  worth  acting  upon, 
and  that  without  delay ;  and  the  credit  of  carrying  it  into  practice, 
demonstrating  its  success,  and  bringing  it  into  adoption,  seems  due 
to  him. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  something  like  a  pro  rcUa  divi- 
don  of  the  discovery  appears  to  us  most  reasonable,  and  just  to  aU 
parties ;  but,  if  either  of  the  disputants  are  really  entitled  to  it 
exclusively,  we  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  end  it  will  so  appear,  and 
that  the  profession  will  be  able  to  give  the  honor  to  him  to  whom 
it  aj^ropriately  belongs. 


First  Commencement  of  the  Med.  Department  of  the  Univenity  of 
Buffalo* — ^The  first  commencement  of  the  above  Institution  was 
heM  on  the  16th  ult.,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  this  city. 
The  Exercises  commenced  with  a  fervent  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  This  was 
followed  by  Music,  by  the  Choir  of  the  Church.  Hon.  Mr .  Fillmore, 
Qiancellor  of  the  University,  then  delivered  an  address,  giving  an 

Ustorical  account  of  the  educational  enterprises  heretofore  under? 

taken  here-^he  rise  and  progress  of  this  institution,  and  urging,  in 
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an  emphatic,  forcible  maittef  its  daiois  vxpou  the  liberatitf  ef  oir- 
dtiisens^ia  erier  that  its  character  and  permmieney'mAy  beseeared. 

Next  followed  Musie  by  the  Choir;  V9\Mk  the  Chancellor  conferred 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  opon  the  following  gentlemen : — 

Henry  D,  Garvin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  P.  Dudley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  Bruce  Parker,  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Hftrdy,  Canada  West 

James  Albert  Whiting,  Canada  West 

$amue1  Culver  Rogers,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WflEam  Ring,  Tompkins,  N.  Y. 

Miron  Holmes  Andrews,  Eaton,  Midi. 

Zafa  nurd  Blake,  Dansvill^,  N.  Y. 

Welb  I'aber,  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 

Beia  £.  Phelps,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Sidney  Aldridge  Foss,  Mount  Washington,  Ky. 

Horace  Stewart  LancDey,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

J.  E.  King,  Walren,  Pa. 

Henry  W.  Bennett,  Jamesto^ihd.  N.  Y. 

Delois  M.  Norton,  Covington,  N.  Y. 

George  Abbott,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

After  the  dSptomas  were  emferre<i^  Pre^sftot  Hamihon  ddiverod 
ah  Smpresstve  and  eloquent  ehai^  to  the  gradnales. 

The  Exercises  ccmduded  by  Music  by  the  Chair,  tnd  benedielkMi 
b^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schuyler,  (rf*  St  Johe^s  Cbmreb,  of  tUa  dty. 

We  have  thus  chronided  not  only  the  first  coauBieiioeaieiif  of  Ae 
Medical  College,  but  the  first  event  of  the  kind  which  his  evor 
tfanspired  in  our  flour»hing  city.  The  occaiEdoii  was  one  of  nmch 
public  endiusiasm,  and  was  justly  eharabterised  by  the  Chanei^ner, 
in  his  address,  as  marking  an  era  in  the  bisfory  of  BttfiJo.  The 
general  interest  manifested,  from  the  first,  in  oar  yoiiAfiriidatitatioii, 
hfts  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  encoursigiE^  success  vriadi  ham 
thus  far  crowned  the  enterprise.  So  ftr  as  we  know,  mt>  Mefieal 
fiistitution  in  our  country,  with  a  sbgle  exception^  ever  cemDaeneed 
trith  so  large  a  dass  as  attended  the  first  sassioii  of  this  achooL 
SflR>rts  win  be  at  onoe  made  to  secure^  by  the  tioae  the  kni^  ef  Ae 
present  building  eqiires,  the  erection  of  % 


and  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  anticipating  for  the  institution^ 
the  speedy  and  full  realization  of  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
both  of  the  public  and  profession. 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  graduates,  the  addresses  by  Mr 
Fillmore  and  Professor  Hamilton  have  been  published  in  the 
Commercial  Advertiser^  of  this  city. 


Committees  Afpointed   to    Repot^t  at  the   next  Meeting  of  the 

American  National  Association. — The  following  are  the  standing 

Committees,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 

Medical  Association^  to  report  at  its  next  meeting,  at  Baltimore,  on 

the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1848,  as  ordered  by  the  Constitution  of 

the  Association  : — 

Committee  on  Arrangements, 

Dr.  G.  C.  M.  Roberts,  Bait,  Chairman. 

Dt,  a.  C.  Robinson,    Bait.  Dr.  Wm.  Power,      Bait. 

"   J.  H  Briscoe,  «  "   W.  T.  Leonard,   « 

"  J.  R.  W.  Dunbar,    "  "  C.  Bell  Gibson,     ** 

Committee  on  Medical  Sciences. 

Dr.  S.  Henry  Dickson,  S.  C.  Chairman. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Jervy,  S.  C.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Wragg,  S.  C. 

"  Robert  Bridges,  Phil.  «  Wm.  Power,  Bait. 

"  J.  W.  Francis,  N.  Y.  "  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Practical  Medicine, 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  N.  Y.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Rene  La  Roche,  Phil.  Dr.  J.  Beck,         N.  Y. 

"  John  Harrison,  La.  "  Isaac  Wood,       " 

"  H.  M.  Bullitt.  Mo.  "  G.  S.  Camman,  ^* 

Committee  on  Surgery. 

Dr.  Greorge  W.  Norris,  Phil.,  Chairman. 

Dr.  (saftc  Parrlih,  Phil.  Dr.  Jacob  Randolph,  Phil 

«  John  Watson,  N.  Y.  "  H.H.  M'Guire, Petersburg, Va. 

"  A.  L.  fterson,  Salem,  Mass.    **  C.  Bell  Gibson,  Bait 

Committee  on  Obstetrics. 
Dr.  Harvey  Lindsley,  D.  C.  Chainnan. 

Dr.  G.  C.  M.  Roberts,  Bait.         Dr.  W.  Channing,  Boston. 
«  J.  flileT,  D.  G.  «  C.  R.  Gilman,  N.  Y. 

**  R,  W.  Hazali,  Richmond,  Va.  **  S.  Annan.  liCxingtM,  Ky. 
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Committee  on  Medical  Literature. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Chairman. 
Dr.  E.  Hale,  Boston.  Dr.  John  Bell,  Phil. 

"  G.  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.,        *^  "  Austin  Flint,  Buffalo. 

"  D.  Drake,  Louisville,  Ky.        "  W.  Selden,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Committee  on  Medical  Education. 

Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  Chairman. 
Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  Keene,  N.H.Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  Savannah. 
"  B.  R.   Wellford,  Fredericks-  "  F.  Campbell  Stewart,  N.  Y. 
burg,  Va.  "  L.  P.  Bush,  Wilmington,  Del 

"  Arnold  Naudain,  Phil. 

Committee  on  Publicatioiu 

Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  Phil,  Chairman. 
Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  Phil.  Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Dunbar,  Bait 

"  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Boston.  "  Gouverneur  Emerson,  PhiL 

"  J.  P.  Garvin,  Augusta,  Ga.       "  Caspar  Morris,  " 

Committee  on  Indigenous  Botany,  under  the  Resolution  of  Dr.  JV!  S. 

Vavis. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Bingharaton,  N.  Y.  Chairman. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  Mass.  Dr.  A.  C.  Robinson,  Md. 

"  Eli  Ives,  Conn. 
''  Engleman,  Mo. 
"  W.  A.  Cheatham,  Tenn, 
"  Jos.  Carson,  Pa. 
"  Charles  Short,  Ky. 
"  E.  E.  Phelps,  Vt 
"  A.  Twitchell,  N.  H. 
"  T.  C,  Dunn,  R.  I. 
*'  Lyndon  H.  Smith,  N.  J. 
"  James  Couper,  Del. 


Ship  Fever. — The  last  No.  of  the  New- York  Annalist  gives  the 

following  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  ship  fever  among  the 

emigrants  of  the  city  of  New- York: — 

'<  Emigrant  ships  crowded  with  sick  and  starving  passengers  con- 
tinue to  arrive  daily  in  our  harbor.  Our  hospitals  are  crowded  to 
overflowing,  and  tents,  barns,  &;c.,  are  needed  to  contain  the  sick, 
until  sheds  can  be  constructed  to  receive  them.  The  end  of  this 
crying  evil,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  A  foolish  and  infuriated 
mob,  a  few  days  ago,  burned  the  buildings  formerly  used  as  nurse- 
ries on  the  Long  Island  Farms,  which  were  intended  to  receive  the 
convalescent  from  Staten  Island.  The  deaths^  by  Typhus, 
the  week  ending  from  May  22  to  May  29,  were  49." 


"  Frederick  Marx,  Va 

• 

"  J.  P.  Porcher,  S.  C. 

"  J.  Le  Conte,  Ga, 

"  Cart  Wright,  Miss. 

"  Carpenter,  La. 

"  John  M.  Bigelow 
"  G.  Norwood,  Ind. 

Ohio. 

"  Merryman, 

111. 

"  Russell, 

Mich. 

"  J.  Riley, 

D.C. 
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The  Academy  of  Medical  Science,  have  adopted  the  following 

resolution. 

^^Resolvedy  That  a  Committee  of  eleven  Fellows  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair,  to  visit  the  public  and  private  Hospitals  in  which  it 
abounds,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of  said  Fever, 
"with  special  reference  to  its  causes,  symptoms,  treatment,  and 
pathology,  and  report  to  this  Academy  as  soon  as  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  appointed  shall  have  been  accomplished." 

The  Annalist  states  that  the  committee  have  already  commenced 
their  labors. 

The  disease,  as  we  learn  from  the  newspapers,  prevails,  also, 
extensively  among  the  immigrants  at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Quebec.    A  few  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  this  city. 

inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether. — As  the  controversy  of  claimants, 
for  priority  of  discovery,  appears  to  more  than  keep  pace  with  test 
and  reports  on  the  utility  of  its  administration,  a  looker  on  is  led 
to  believe  the  desire  for  according  Taurels  is  deemed  paramount  to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  whether  there  are  many,  if  any 
laurels  to  cope  for, — unless  they  are  to  be  made  specific  in  mode 
sugg^ted  by  a  recent  Prussian  (Berlin)  newspaper;  that  is,  by 
subscription  throughout  that  country,  restricted  to  two  groschens 
per  head — ^in  order  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  reward 
rising  merit — ^and  the  sum  total  be  remitted  to  Dr.  Jackson,  whose 
claims  in  that  country,  for  the  present,  appear  to  foe  in  the  as- 
cendant! 

Of  the  many  claimants  for  priority,  our  attention  has  not  been 
arrested  by  any  which  ante-date  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  given 
by  the  late  Prof.  S.  Colhouny  Jef.  Med.  Col,,  Philadelphia — ^where- 
of notes  in  our  possession  taken  during  the  term  1837-8  run  thus: 

Ethers. — ^Are  made  by  pouring  acids  on  alcohol — and  then  dis- 
tilled. Alcohol  should  be  one-fifth  higher  than  water  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Sulphuric* — ^In  Hysteria,  combined  with  aqua  ammonia — ^pairis 
in  the  stomach  (spasmodic) — Hooping4])ough,  inhale  the  vapor* 
HMtual  use,  if  nervous^  may  return  the  complaint.  Local  cramps 
Strangulated  hernia — Toothache,  one  drachm  externally. 

Removes  fatty  matters  in  medical  preparation,  dose  5i. 

Citric. — Chloric^  is  the  best  anti-spasmodic 
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We  wish  merely  to  call  attention  of  parties  most  interested,  to 
these  teachings  of  the  late  Prof.  Colhoun,  trusting  there  may  be 
found  among  his  pupils  some  one  with  more  tenacious  memory  to 
fill  up  these  meagre  notes — or  by  reference  to  the  manuscript  lec- 
tures to  give  farther  information  as  to  the  extent  which  he  used 
inhalation  and  thus  aid  in  rendering  ^^  honor  to  whom  honor." 

As  a  whole,  we,  individually,  would  be  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
whole  controversy  as  a  small  affair,  did  we  not  see  the  subject  in 
our  periodic  journals  taking,  and  tenaciously  holding  place  of  mat- 
ters of  more  interest.  With  multiplication  of  gladiatorial  claim- 
ants, it  is  to  be  hoped  this  war  will  be  ended  by  mutual  onslaught, 
and  the  last  remaining  individual  be  restrained  within  modest 
bounds — through  fear  of  its  repetition  from  unknown  quarters — 
and,  from  the  plenitude  of  dear  bought  wisdom,  be  induced  to  con- 
cede that  at  this  present,  as  of  old,  '<  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,"  at  least,  worth  quarrelling  about !  W.  T. 

Resignation  of  Prof  .Hare. — ^Prof.  Hare  the  distinguished  chemist, 
who  for  so  many  years  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  resently  resigned  his  professorship. 
We  have  not,  as  yet,  learned  who  is  to  be  his  successor. 

Vacant  chair  in  the  Med.  DepU  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  JC  Y. 
We  perceive  by  some  of  our  exchanges  that  applications  for  the 
chair  rendered  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  late  Prof.  Revere, 
are  advertised  for,  until  the  middle  of  August  next  By  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University,  appointments  are  made  by  the  Council, 
upon  nomination  by  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Compliment  to  Dr.  J.  P.  WhitCy  Prof  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Child$my  Med.  Dept.  University  of  Buff  ah. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  lectures  by  Prof.  White,  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  at  its  late  session,  the 
dass  appointed  a  committee  to  express  their  high  sense  of  his  profes« 
sional  attainments,as  exemplified  in  his  valuable  course  of  instruction; 
to  tender  their  congratulations  on  the  success  attending  his  first  pro- 
fessorial labors,  and  to  acknowledge  their  obligation  for  his  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  in  all  their  official  and  social  relations  during  &e 
session. 
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Catalogue  of  Anatomical  Preparations.    By  J.  C.  &  D.  Hvatt. 

New  York  City.     1847. 

^^liaque^  ista  naturae  rerum  contemplatio,  quamvis  non  faciat 
meduntm,  apiiorem  tamen  medkinae  rerfrfi/."— Com.  Cels.,  Prabitat. 

This  is  a  volume  of  no  mean  dimensions,  wholly  occupied  by  a 
synoptical  description  of  the  various  preparations  manufactured  by 
those  gentlemen.  Tbemateriali}  of  which  the  articles  are  made,  is 
a  fecret  which  belongs  only  to  the  inventors,  and  from  which  they 
ai»  in  a  fair  way  of  securing  a  golden  harvest.  Among  many  other 
things,  we  notice  the  "  Complete  Model  of  a  Man,  which  can  be 
separated  into  130  parts,  and  showing  1,700  objects  in  detail" — price 
t250.  A  ^^compkte  larynx^  much  magnfied,  and  showing  all  its 
anatomy  in  detail" — ^price  l>5,00.  The  eye,  magnified  ; — deformed 
female  pelvis ; — seven  periods  of  utero  gestation,  &c.,  &c.  They 
also  keep  for  sale,  carefully  prepared,  skeletons,  pathological  speci- 
mens, &c.,  Such  an  establishment  has  long  been  needed  in  this 
country ;  and  we  congratulate  the.  profession  that  hereafter  they 
will  not  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  foreign  countries  to  furnish 
their  cabinets.  F.  H.  H. 


The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Julius  Vogel, 
M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Giesscn.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additions,  by  Geo. 
E.  Day,  M.  A.,  and  L.  M.  Cantab,  &c.  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  plain  engravings,  Philadelphia.  Lea  &  Blan- 
chard.     1847.     8vo.     pp.  534. 

This  is  a  treatise  on  general  morbid  anatomy,  comprising  the 
results  of  chemical  and  microscopical  investigations,  which,  within 
a  few  years  past,  have  given  a  new  aspect  and  character  to  this 
fundamental  branch  of  philosophical  and  practical  medicine.  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  medical  literature,  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
a  standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.    Our  present 
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purpose  is  to  present  to  our  readers,  in  a  future  number,  an  analyt- 
ical notice  of  some  portions  of  this  work.  The  author  promises 
another  treatise,  to  be  devoted  to  the  pathological  changes  affecting 
special  organs. 

Jt  System  of  Human  Anatomy^  General  and  Special  By  Erasmvs 
'  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London.  Third  Ameri- 
can, from  the  Third  London  Edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  God- 
PARD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the 
Franklin  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia  :  with  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  Illustrations  by  Gilbert.  Philadelphia.  Lea  & 
Blanchard.     1847.     8vo.    pp.  610. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  this  work  is  held  by  the  profession, 
has  already  created  the  necessity  of  a  third  edition,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
first  edition  was  issued.  We  believe  it  is  recommended  in  most  of 
our  medical  colleges,  as  one  of  the  best  of  text  books  for  the 
anatomical  student.  It  embraces  a  summary  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  histology,  and,  in  all  respects,  appears  to  represent  the 
present  advanced  condition  of  the  science  of  anatomy. 


wJ  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     By  W.  Lawrence,  P.R.S.y 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  tttfe  Queen,  &c.     A  new  edition,  edited, 
with  numerous  additions,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  illus- 
trations, by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills*  Hospital,  &c. 
*     Philadelphia.     Lea  &  Blanchard.     1847.     8vo.     pp.  859. 

The  original  work,  by  Lawrence,  as  a  comprehensive,  accurate, 
and  practical  treatise  on  ophthalmic  science,  is  only  equalled  by 
that  of  M'Kenzie,  of  Glasgow.  As  presented,  however,  to  the 
American  student  and  practitioner,  with  the  copious  and  valuable 
additions  by  Dr.  Hays,  it  certainly  has  no  superior.  All  who  are 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  most  modern  and  approved 
principles  in  this  interesting  and  important  province  of  surgical 
science,  should  not  fail  to  possess  the  latest  edition  of  this  sterling 
work.  

Aeu?  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. — This  Journal  is  now 
discontinued. 
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ART.  L — A  treatise  on  disea&es  of  the  air  Passages^  comprising  an 

inquiry  into  the  history^  pafhology,  causes^  and  treatment  of  those 

affections  of  the   throat,   called  Bronchitis^   chronic  Laryngitis, 

ckrgymcn^s  sore  throat,  etc.,  etc.     By  Horace  Green  A.  M.,  M. 

D.,  &c,  New-York  and  London,  Wiley  and  Putnam,  161  Broad- 

wa}',  1846.     8vo.  pp.  275. 

If  the  commotion  produced  by  a  new   work  could  satisfy  the 

expectations   of  authorship,  Dr.  Green   has  reason  to  congratulate 

himself  upon  the  success  of  the  treatise  whose  title  page  is  prefixed 

to  this  article.     He  is,  at  least,  secure   against  a  calamity  most 

dreaded  by  authors,  that  of  the  utter  indifference  and  silence  of  the 

public.     *'  And  what  said  the  world  to  your  three  paradoxes,"  asked 

the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  of  his  son  who  was  recounting   the  history 

of  his  literary  career — **  the  world  said  nothing,"  was  the  reply. 

The  world  has  had  much  to  say  in  the  present  instance,  but  all  that 

has  been  said,  if  the  author  be  fastidious,  cannot  have  been  entirely 

agreeable.     One   would  hardly  have   supposed   that  a  small,  and 

apparently  unpretending  volume   on  diseases  of  the  air  passages, 

could  have   given  occasion  for  much  excitement  among  medical 

readers,  still  less  with  the  public  generally;  yet  such  has  been  the 

fact    The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  book,  and  more  particularly 

of  the  author,    have   been   the   subject  of  warm  discussion,  not 

unmixed  with  asperity,  both  in  medical  serials  and  in  the  ncwspa- 

1  No.  3.— Vol.  3, 
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perB.  To  such  an  extent,  and  with  euch  acrimony  has  the  contro- 
versy been  pursued,  that  a  contemporary  has  styled  it,  not  inaptly, 
the  "bronchitis  war."  The  author  and  his  work  appear  to  be 
unfortunate  in  both  friends  and  opponents,  the  extravagant  lauda- 
tions  of  the  former,  having  been,  perhaps,  not  less  prejudicial  than' 
the  severe  criticisms  of  the  latter.  We  have  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  the  work  which  has  created  so  much  tumult,  and  at 
length  we  have  to  acknowledge  its  reception.  We  have  endeavored 
to  give  it  a  candid  examination.  We  purpose  to  present  to  our 
readers,  in  the  first  place,  a  synopsis  of  those  portions  which  pos- 
sess novelty,  or  are  practically  important;  we  will,  next,  oiier  such 
considerations  as  our  own  reflections  and  observations  have  sup- 
plied; and,  finally,  we  will  devote  some  little  space  to  the  personal 
matters  in  controversy.  In  the  latter,  we  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  survey  the  battle  field,  after  the  smoke  and  din  of 
the  conflict  have  in  some  measure  subsided,  and,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  without  participating  in  any  local  or  personal  preju- 
dices, if  any  such  have  influenced  either  party  in  the  contest  refer- 
red to. 

The  title  page  of  the  work  challenges  some  critical  notice.  It 
may  be  said  that  an  ar.thor  has  a  right  to  christen  his  literary 
offsprings  by  whatever  names  he  chooses,  and  is  only  amenable  to 
criticism  on  the  score  of  taste.  This,  however,  allows  a  latitude 
which  may  be  abused.  A  title  page,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  like  a 
descriptive  label  attached  to  mercantile  wares — it  is  intended  to 
inform  the  purchaser  what  he  is  buying.  Hence,  it  may  not  only 
be  an  oflTence  against  good  taste,  but  a  deception,  implying  that 
the  work  is  what  it  is  not.  We  do  not  attribute  any  intentional 
fraud  of  this  kind  in  the  present  instance,  yet  the  author  has 
inadvertently  laid  himself  open  to  the  imputation.  The  work  pro- 
»8e8  to  be  a  "  treatise  upon  the  air  passages,  comprising  "  &c. 
fow  this  implies  that  it  embraces  the  diseases  to  which  the  bronchi, 
ir  vesicles,  &c.,  are  subject;  but  the  fact  is,  it  has  not  this  compre- 
.lensive  scope,  and  is  devoted  to  the  affections  which  are  said  to  be 
comprised  in  it.  On  the  back  of  the  volume  we  have  Green  on 
Bronchitis^  ^c,  ^c,  but  bronchitis  is  only  incidentally,  and  very 
cursorily  noticed.     The  title  page  farther  announces  that  the  %vork 
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comprises  an  inquiry  into  the  history,  pathology,  (fee,  of  "those 
affections  of  the  throat  called  Bronchitis,  chronic  laryngitis,  clergy- 
man's sore  throat,  &c."  We  would  inquire  by  what  latitude  of 
signification  can  bronchitis,  be  included  as  a  disease  of  the  throat! 
Nor  is  Laryngitis  properly  so  denominated  in  a  scientific,  or  teck- 
nical  sense.  The  Ijurthen  of  the  work  relates  to  Pharyngitis  and 
Laryngitis,  but  the  former  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  title  page. 
We  presume  these  are  faults  of  carelessness,  but,  as  such,  they  are 
hardly  excusable,  and  in  ho  unkind  spirit  we  take  the  liberty  of 
advising  the  author  to  correct  them  in  another  edition. 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  ^^  *inatomy  of  the  Larynx; 
Trachea^  and  Bronchiy  We  adopt  in  our  quotation  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  author,  who  places  a  semicolon  after  Larynx.  We 
know  no  reason  for  this,  except,  it  be  to  intimate  that  the  Trachea 
and  Bronchi  are  dismissed  with  a  very  brief  description. 

Chapter  11,  relates  to  the  "  Physiology  of  the  Mucous  Follicles'^ 
These  chapters  contain  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  common 
anatomical  treatises. 

Chapter  III,  ^^  Pathology  of  the  Throat,  Larynx,  and  BronchiJ*^ 
In  this  chapter  the  author  notices  acute  Laryngitis,and  very  briefly, 
bronchitis,  in  order,  as  he  states,  *'  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
there  exists  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  throat,  and  the  air  tubes, 
constituting  a  distinct  species  of  disease,  and  which,  hitherto,  has 
been  confounded  by  writers^  and  medical  practitioners,  with  other 
disorders  of  these  parts,  under  the  names  of  "  Bronchitis,"  Chronic 
Laryngitis,"  &c." 

We  defer  remarks  which  here  suggest  themselves,  to  present 
them  in  connection  with  chapter  IV,  the  caption  of  which  is,  ^^Fol- 
licular ivflammation  of  the  throat  and  air  passages .^^  Here  the 
author  repeats  the  statement  above  quoted,  viz: — "That  peculiar 
affection  of  the  throat,  which  under  the  appellation  of  Bronchitis, 
Chronic  Laryngitis,  Clergyman's  sore  throat,  etc.,  etc.,  has  occurred, 
especially,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  so  frequently  among 
public  speakers  and  others,  consists  primarily  and  essentially;  as  I 
shall  be  able  I  think  to  demonstrate;  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
glandular  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  larynx, 
and  trachea,^^    The  point  which  we  wish  to  comment  upon,  is  the 
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assumption  of  the  author  that  follicular  disease  of  the  tl^roat^  aa  a 
special  malady,  has  not  been  known  anterior  to  hisownobfiervations 
and  the  present  publication.  Now,  if  we  will  consult  Dunglison's 
Practice  of  medicine,  edition  of  1642,  a  work  which  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  students  and  practitioners  pretty  generally  from  the 
moment  of  its  emissioq  from  the  press,  he  will  find  a  distinct  section 
devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  head  of  ^^ follicular  inflammation 
of  the  Phxirynx.^-  The  learned  author  just  named,  gives  a  discrip- 
tion  of  the  affection,  coinciding  in  all  essential  points  with  that  of 
Dr.  Green,  stating  distinctly  that  he  refers  to  the  malady  popularly 
known  as  Clergyman's  sore  throat.  How  generally  practitioners 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  recognizing  the  affection  we  qannot  say; 
we  have  ourselves  had  our  attention  directed  to  it,  naore  or  less, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and,  we  presume,  this  has  been  the  case  with 
most  practical  physicians  The  statement,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
intimation  of  originality  in  regarding  the  affection  as  a  special,  and 
follicular  affection,  which  Dr.  G.,  seems  to  hold  out,  is,  then,  not 
capable  of  being  sustained.  Perhaps  we  do  him  injustice  in  suppo- 
sing that  this  inference  was  intended.  It  is  true  that  farther  on 
in  the  chapter  under  consideration,  he  states  that  he  has  been  able 
to  discover  no  allusion  to  the  essential  nature  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  disease  anterior  to  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
yet,  from  the  quotations  already  made,  and  the  general  tenor  of 
his  remarks,  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  that 
he  claims  to  treat  of  a  malady  which,  in  so  far  as  its  pathology 
and  clinical  history  are  concerned,  is  new. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  history  of  "  Follicular  disease  of 
the  throat  and  air  passages."*'  This,  after  a  brief  description,  which 
is  included  in  the  symptomatology  subsequently  treated  of,  and  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  embraces  an  account  of  21  cases, 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  These  it  would 
be  difficult  to  analyze  within  reasonable  limits,  and  this  is  the  less 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  deviate  in  material  points  from 
the  characteristic  features  embodied  in  the  general  description  of 
the  affection,  and  the  diagnosis  is  seldom  difficult. 

Chapter  VJ,  Pathology  of  Follicular  disease  of  the  air  passages. 
The  follicles  may  become  hypertrophied,  indurated,  and  ulcerated. 
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The  fohicalar  secretion  looses  its  bland,  transparent  character,  and 

is  transformed  into  an  acrid,  adherent  discharge,  which  becomes  a 

source  of  irritation,  and  serves  to  extend  the  disease.     The  author 

has  observed  hemorrhage  from  the  pharyngeal  mucus  membrane, 

the  exudation  of  the  blood  being  visible,  but  without  any  rupture,or 

obrasion  being  apparent.     Pus  may  be  secreted  from  the  Pharyngo 

tracheal  follicles.     The  author  thinks  that  tuberculous  deposits  are 

sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  lining  the  larynx, 

or  collected  in  the  mucus  follicles  of  this  cavity.     In  this  opinion  he 

differs  irom  Louis,  and  some  other  authorities,  but  is  sustained  by 

Hope,  Carswell,  Williams,  and  others. 

We  extract  the  concluding  portion  of  this  chapter,  giving  a 

description  of  changes  which  the  phai'ynx   undergoes  during  the 

progress  of  the  afiection,  and  after  recovery: — 

"  One  of  the  earliest,  and  most  common  alterations  which  take 
place  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air-passages,  in  the  early  stage 
of  follicular  disease,  is  an  increase  in  their  thickness.  Invited  by 
the  chronic  irritation  which  has  been  set  up  in  the  diseased  follicles, 
there  is,  at  first,  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  received  into  the 
contiguous  mucous,  and  sub-mucous  cellular  tissues.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  infiltration  of  serum,  within  the  substance  of  these 
tissues,  by  which  interstitial  deposition,  they  are  rendered  swollen 
and  pulpy. 

In  the  more  chronic,  and  long-continued  form  of  inflammation, 
an  interstitial  infiltration  of  lymph  sometimes  takes  place,  which 
renders  the  mucous  lining  more  dense,  and  constitutes  the  true 
hypertrophy  of  this  membrane. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  follicular  disease,  however,  there  occurs, 
eventually,  an  opposite  condition  of  things  from  the  above:  for, 
after  the  affected  glands  have  poured  out  their  increased,  and  vitia- 
ted secretion  for  a  long  time,  not  onl)  are  the  surrounding,  engor- 
ged membranes  unloaded,  and  their  increased  thickness  removed, 
but  the  sub-cellular  tissues,  and  the  pharyngeal  muscles  become 
atrophied ;  in  part,  probably,  from  the  increased  absorption  which 
has  oeen  set  up;  and  we  then  have,  on  inspection,  those  enlarged, 
or  cavernous  throats,  so  frequently  observable  in  long-continued 
follicular  disease,  and  to  which,  allusion  has,  more  than  once,  been 
made. 

Connected  with,  and  following  this  morbid  condition  of  the  throat, 
is  an  interesting  physiological  fact,  which  it  may  bs  proper  here  to 
mention.  After  the  removal  of  the  disease  by  a  successful  plan  of 
treatment,  a  deposition  of  healthy,  structural  matter  commenc^^  , 
and  the  calibre  of  the  enlarged  throat,  is.  in  a  short  time,  great iy 
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reduced  in  its  diameter.  The  filling  up  of  the  posterior  pbtrynx, 
in  these  cases,  usually  comuiences,  first,  on  the  right  side;  sq  that, 
not  unfrequently,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  this  side,  will  be,  fqr  a  time, 
increased  in  thickness,  to  a  considerable  extent,  beyond  those  of  the 
left.  The  muscles  of  both  sides  become  at  length,  fully,  and  equally 
developed;  until  this  takes  place,  however,  perfect,  and  natural 
vocalization  will  not  be  fully  restored." 

Chapter  VII.  Causes  of  Follicular  diseases  of  the  air-passages, 
— The  author  attaches  some  importance  to  hereditary  agency.  The 
strumous-diathesis  is  supposed  to  prove  a  remote  cause.  Climate 
seems  not  to  exert  a  notable  influence,  cases  occurring  at  the  South 
as  well  as  at  the  North.  Constitutional  debility,  especially  if  it 
result  from  severe  and  protracted  mental  labor,  conjoined  with 
mental  anxiety,  is  a  prolific  cause,  in  the  author's  estimation*  and 
to  this  he  thinks  is  due  the  fact  that  it  prevails  so  extensively  among 
the  clergy  of  this  country.  It  prevails  more  among  males  than 
females;  hence,  sex  may  be  suspected  to  have  some  agency.  As 
regards  age,  it  occurs  generally  between  the  years  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five.  It  is  apt  to  succeed  an  attack  of  influenza.  The 
affection  came  into  notice  shortly  after  the  epidemic  influenza 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  1830,  and  was  probably  dae,  in 
some  measure,  to  that  epidemic.  Cases  have  multiplied  shortly 
after  each  succeeding  epidemic.  In  its  connection  with  Dyspepsia, 
Dr.  6.,  thinks  it  sustains  the  relation  of  cause  rather  than  eflfect. 
It  appears  in  some  instances  to  be  developed  by  the  eruptive  fevers. 
The  exercise  of  the  voice  when  constant,  or  regular,  although 
excessive,  does  not  seeni  to  induce  it,  but  when  occasional,  as  in 
the  duties  of  clergymen,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  frequent  cause. 
Lastly, the  author  mentiones  the  use  of  tobacco  as  an  exciting  cause 
offerring  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  recovery. 

Chapter  VIII.  Symptoms  of  Follicular  disease  of  the  air-passagex 
— Here  we  shall  quote  somewhat  at  length: — 

•*  It  has  been  stated,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  access  of  folli- 
cular laryngitis,  is,  in  some  instances,  so  insidious,  and  its  progress 
so  gradual,  that  not  unfrequently,  it  may  continue  many  months, 
and  make  considerable  advance,  before  the  manifestations  of  disease 
shall  be  such,  as  to  alarm  the  individual,  or  to  call  his  attention, 
even,  to  the  existence  of  the  affection. 

Ordinarily,  howevqr,  soon  after  the  mucous  glandulas  have  taken 
on  a  morbid  action,  there  is  perceived  in  the  region  of  the  fauces, 
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an  iscreased  mucous  aeeretion;  and  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  gul- 
let or  upper  part  of  the  throat  is  observed,  attended  by  a  frequent 
desire  to  swallow,  as  if  some  object,  sticking  in  the  passage,  might 
be  removed,  by  the  act  of  deglutition;  or,  more  generally,  repeated 
attempts  are  made,  by  hawkmg,  to  clear  the  throat,  and  allay  the 
irritation;  all  which  difficulties  are  considerably  augmented  by 
every  continued  effort  made  to  read  aloud,  to  sing,  or  to  speak, 
as  in  ordinary  conversation*  If  the  secretion  from  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  throat  be  examined  at  this  period,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  altered  in  its  character, — being  adhesive,  and,  in  some  instan- 
ces, of  an  alkaline  quality,  and  proving  to  be,  by  its  effect  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  of  an  irritating  nature. 

About  the  same  time,  if  the  patient  be  accustomed  to  employ 
the  voice,  in  public  speaking,  or  in  singing,  there  is  apparent  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  a  loss  of  power,  in  the  vocal  organs;  uneasi- 
ness in  the  larynx,  with,  sometimes,  pain  on  pressure.  Hoarse- 
ness, is  also  present^  which  may  be  light,  in  the  morning,  or  alto- 
gether absent,  but  which  is  increased,  towards  evening  and  after 
speaking  longer,  or  louder  than  usual. 

On  inspecting  the  throat,  the  fauces  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 

pharynx  will  appear  redder  than  natural;  and  the  mucous  membrane 

covering  these  parts,  will  be  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  injected, 

and  studded  over  with   enlargea  mucous  follicles.     Sometimes,  if 

the  disease  is  recent,  these  glands  will  appear  quite  minute,  and 

will  be  distinctly  apparent,  only,  when  tne  pharyngeal  cavity  is 

exposed  to  a  full  light.    In  other  instances,  they  will  nave  attained 

a  size,  sufficient  to  give  a  rough,  or  granular  appearance,  to  the 

whole  surface  of  the  fauces;  while  the  viscid,  tenacious  mucous, 

which  is  poured  out  by  these  follicles,  in  their  morbid  state,  may 

be  seen,  coating  the  membrane,  or  appearing  in  patches,  or  marking 

its  surface  with  white,  or  yellowish  white  strice. 

In  some  cases,  several  of  the  enlarged  and  morbid  cryptse  will 
become  confluent,  and  uniting,  form  angry  looking  tubercles,  of  the 
size  of  a  split  pea,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx. 

In  others,  again,  a  deposition  of  textural  matter  takes  place,  and 
the  follicle  becomes  indurated,  and  permanently  enlarged;  or  it 
may  be  distended  with'  pus,  or  with  a  morbid  secretion  which 
will  exhibit  all  the  physical  properties  of  tuberculous  matter. 

If  the  affection  has  continued  for  some  time,  we  shall  frequently 
find  some  of  the  diseased  follicles  in  an  ulcerated  state;  these  are 
generally  first  observed  about  the  palatine  arch,  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  and  along  the  border,  and  on  the  laryngeal  face 
of  the  epiglottis.  In  the  first  stage,  these  ulcers  are  small  and 
superficial, — appearing  in  the  form  of  ash-colored  patches,  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflamed,*  and  slightly  elevated  base.  Continuing, 
they  at  length  destroy  the  mucous  follicles;  and,  sometimes  involve, 
not  only  the  mucous,  but  the  subcellular  tissues  in  their  progress. 
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Aceompanying  theftbave  Bjfvnptoms  there  aretyften  fatmdcedema 
and  elongation  of  the  uvula;  and,  in  many  instances,  hypertvbphy 
of  the  tonsils. 

If  the  patient  be  exempt  from  all  hereditary,  phthisical  tenden- 
cies, these  symptoms  may  continue  for  years,  without  making  any 
decided  progress.  At  times,  the  unhealthy  appearances  will  be 
nearly,or  altogether  ab6ent,and  will  return  again,whenever  the  indi- 
vidual is  exposed  to  any  of  the  ordinary,  exciting  causes.  Some 
causes  have  come  under  my  care,  in  which  the  disease,— its  symp- 
toms alternating  in  this  way, — has  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years;  affecting  only  the  follicles  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
air-passages;  but,  in  other  instances,  where  the  disease  had  not 
been  in  progress,  as  many  months,  yet,  where  a  strumous  diathesis 
existed,  I  have  found  the  lungs,  in  this  period  irremediably  affected,, 
although  the  disorder  was  entirely  local  in  its  origin,  and  had 
been  limited,  in  its  incipiency,  to  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  cryptee'" 

Mental  depression,  the  author  has  observed  so  constantly,  that  he 
is  almost  led  to  consider  it  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In  this 
respect  the  state  of  miad  contrasts  strongly  with  that  peculiar  to 
Phthisis. 

As  regards  ulceration  about  epiglottis,  we  extract  as   follows: — 

''  The  existence  of  erosions,  or  superficial  ulcerations  about  the 
epiglottis,  in  throat^ail,  is  a  lesion,  much  more  frequent,  in  its  occur- 
rence, than  is  generally  supposed.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
oases  of  follicular  laryngitis,  which  have  come  under  my  care, 
where  the  afiecfion  has  been  long  continued,  I  have  found  more  or 
less  of  ulceration^  of  the  cryptae  of  the  epiglottis.  These  erosions 
are  frequently  found  occupying  the  edge,  or  border  of  this  fibro- 
cartilage  ;  and  they  may,  often,  be  seen,  distinctly,  by  pressing 
down  the  base  of  the  tongue,  with  a  broad  crooked  spatula.  By 
the  same  movement  too,  I  have  discovered*  not  unfrequently,  deep 
and  ragged  ulcerations,  burrowing  in  the  fossae,  which  are  situated 
below  the  lenticular  papillae,  at  the  base,  or  roots  of  the  tongue, 
where  the  attachments  between  this  organ,  and  the  epiglottis  exist. 
Ulcerations,  occupying  the  latter  position,  are  productive  of  mucli 
mischief;  and,  from  their  peculiar  position,  are  very  likely  to  escape 
detection.  Unless  great  pains  are  taken,  to  draw  the  whole  mass 
of  the  tongue,  downwards  and  forwards,  their  situation  will  not 
be  observed.  Being  protected  by  the  abasement  of  the  tongue, 
unless  this  organ  is  drawn  forward,  and  depressed,  in  the  manner 
just  described,  they  are  not,  ordinarily,  reached,  by  the  topical 
application,  in  the  attempt  to  cauterize  the  throat 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  presence  of  these  lesions, 
do  not  differ,  essentially,  from  those  which  indicate  the  existence 
oi  ulcers  m  the  laryngeal  cavity;  they  are,  soreness,  on  one,  or 
both  sides  of  the  throat,  just  under  the  coraua  of  the  os  hyoides; 
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hoarseness,  often,  with  more  or  less  cov^  and  expectoratir>n  of 
an  opaque  secretion — sometimes  free — ^which  seems  to  come  from 
the  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  or  very  top  of  the  thioat.  This 
expectoration  is,  frequently,  increased  after  eating,  and  is  some- 
times, tinged  with-  blood;  or  smaH  masses  of  dark,  almost  coagula- 
ted blood,  will  be  mingled  with  the  sputum.  Several  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice,  during  the  present  year,  where,  topical 
measures  having  been  employed,  until  the  laryngeal  affection  had 
disappeared,  these  symptoms  have  remained,  and  have  been  found 
to  depend  on  the  existence  of  old  ulcerations,  in  the  above  described 
locality." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  different  appearances  which 
the  epiglottis  may  present: — 

*'  The  effects  produced  on  the  appearance  and  position  of  the 
epiglottis  by  ulcerations  of  its  follicles,  and  of  those  of  the  larynx, 
are  so  uniform,  under  similar  circumstances,  that  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  view  the  different  aspects,  presented  by  this  organ 
in  disease,  as  in  some  degree,  characteristic  of  the  location  and 
extent,  of  the  internal  organic  lesions.  The  appearances  conse- 
quent upon  these  ulcerations,  differ  according  to  their  seat  and 
extent;  but  my  observations  have  not  been  sufficiently  extended  to 
enable  me  to  arrange,  and  classify,  the  facts  obtained,  with  that 
precision  which  I  hope, — by  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  this  subject, — may  yet  be  accomplished,  when  more  materials 
shall  have  been  collected. 

If  the  follicles,  situated  along  the  border,  and  on  the  laryngeal 
face  of  the  epiglottis,  become  ulcerated,  I  have  observed,  that  this 
organ^  which  in  its  normal  state  is  slightly  crescentic,  loses  this 
form,  and  appeara  flattened  like  the  tongue;  it  is  moreover,  enlarged 
and  thickened,  and  its  border  may  be  seen,  frequently,  serrated  by 
the  erosions. 

When  the  cluster  of  follicles,  which  constitutes  the  epiglottic 
gland,  becomes  the  seat  of  ulceration,  the  epiglottis  will  assume 
nearly  an  erect  form,  and  be  found  incurvated,  or  its  crescentic 
shape  considerably  inc^eased;  and  when  this  lesion  hss  extended  to 
the  numerous  glandulae  of  the  ventricles,  and  to  those  around  the 
chordae  vocales,  the  above  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  epiglottis, 
will  be  still  greater;  its  lateral  edges,  will  then  be  found  rolled  in 
towards  eadi  other,  so  that  the  organ  will  present,  nearly  a  tubular 
form,  with  its  convexity  towards  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue." 

Finally,  the  affection  may  exist  as  a  complication  of  Bronchitis, 

and  of  Phthisis.     The  latter  affections  are  to  be  determined  by  their 

proper  symptoms  and  signs.     Dr.  G.,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that, 

under  these  circumstances,  life  may  frequently  be  prolonged,  and 
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suflbriags  micigatod  by  the  employment  oflopieat  remedies  adapted 
to  the  laryngeal  irritation. 

Chapter  IX.  Of  the  treatment  of  Follicular  Disease. — The  remedy 
upon  which  most,  and«  indeed,  the  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  is 
the  nitras  argenti,  topically  applied  in  solution.  The  following  is 
the  course  recommended: — 

''' Method  of  applying  the  solution* — ^In  the  treatment  of  laryngeal 
disease,  by  the  direct  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  the 
diseased  surface,  I  have  employed,  ordinarily,  a  solution  of  this 
substance,  of  the  strength  of  from  two  to  four  scruples  of  the 
nitrate,  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  When,  however,  there  are 
found  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  epiglottis,  or,  about  the  opening 
of  the  larynx — ulcerations  which  it  is  desirable  to  arrest  at  once, 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  apply  directlv,  to  the  diseased  parts,  a  solu- 
tion of  double  the  strength  of  the  last  named.  But,  one  or  two 
applications,  only,  of  a  medicine  of  this  power  should  be  made,  at 
one  time;  ordinarily,  however  extensive  the  lesions  may  be,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  employ  a  solution  of  greater  strength,  than  one 
composed  of  four  scruples  of  the  salt,  to  an  ounce  of  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found,  that  one  of  less  strength  than  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  an  ounce  of  fluid,  will 
have  but  little  effect  upon  a  diseased  mucous  surface,  where  ulcera- 
tions exist. 

In  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  cauterize  the  interior 
of  the  laryngeal  cavity,  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  should  not  be 
passed  at  once;  the  part  should  be  educated,  by  applying  the  solu- 
tion daily,  for  several  days,  to  the  faucial  and  pharyngeal  region; 
to  the  epiglottis,  and  about  the  opening  of  the  glottis. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  belongs 
to  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  is  in  a  good  degree,  overcome,  and  the 
instrument  may  then  be  passed  into  the  larynx,  without  producing 
half  the  amount  of  that  irritation  which  if  introduced  below  the 
epiglottis,  it  would  have  awakened  at  first 

The  instrument  which  I  have  always  employed  for  making 
direct,  medicinal  applications  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  is  one 
composed  of  whalebone,  about  ten  inches  in  length;  (with,  or  with- 
out the  handle,  as  represented  in  the  plate)  curved  at  one  end,  \o 
which  is  securely  attached  a  small,  round  piece  of  fine  sponge. 

The  extent  to  which  the  rod  is  to  be  bent,  must  be  varied  accor- 
ding to  circumstances;  for  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  situated 
much  deeper  in  some  throats,  than  in  others;  but  the  curve  which  1 
have  found  suited  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  is  one  which 
will  form  the  arc  of  one  quarter  of  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  four 
inches. 

The  instrument  being  prepared,  and  the  patient's  mouth  opened 
wide,  and  his  tongue  depressed;  the  sponge  is  dipped  into  the  solu- 
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lion  to  be  applied,  and  being  carried  over  the  top  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  on  the  laryogeal  face  of  this  cartilage,  is  suddenly  pressed 
downwards,  and  forwards,  through  the  aperture  ol  the  glottis,  into 
the  laryngeal  cavity. 

This  operation  is  followed  by  a  momentary  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
by  which  the  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  sponge,  and  is  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  diseased  suriace. 

Every  physician  who  has  been  present  when  this  operation  has 
been  performed,  (and  a  large  number  have  witnessed  it,  from  time 
to  time,)  has  manifested  much  surprise  on  observing  how  little  irri- 
tation has  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  sponge. 

If  the  patient,  on  opening  his  mouth,  take  a  full  inspiration,  and 
tiien  be  ciirected  to  breathe  gently  out,  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
sponge  is  introduced,  the  irritation,  caused  by  the  application,  will 
be  much  less,  than  when  this  caution  is  not  observed.  The  fact, 
indeed,  has  been  fully  established,  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
the  introduction  into  the  larynx,  of  a  sponge,  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  forty, 
fifty,  or  even  sixty  grains  of  the  salt,  to  the  ounce  of  water,  does 
not  produce,  ordinarily,  as  much  disturbance  as  is  caused  by  the 
accidental  imbibition,  into  this  cavity,  of  a  few  drops  of  tea,  or 
even  of  pore  water ! 

fa  the  topical  treatment  of  the  follicular  disease,  it  will  be  found, 
that  all  larynges  cannot  be  entered  with  the  same  facility.  Indeed, 
in  some  instances,  where  cedema  of  the  epiglottis,  and  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages,  has  existed,  I  have  found  it  very  difficult,  in  ma- 
king the  first  attempt,  to  pass  the  sponge  of  the  probang  through 
the  aperture  of  the  glottis." 

The  following  extract,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  embraces 

all  the  important  practical  considerations  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  treatment: — 

'*  In  the  simple  and  uncomplicated  form  of  follicular  pharyngo- 
laryngeal  disease,  however  severe  the  local  affection  mav  have 
been,  this  remedy,  alone,  namely:  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
topically  applied,  has  proved,  in  my  hands,  a  specific  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  Its  use,  when  tfie  aflection  has  been  of  long 
standing,  should  be  continued  for  some  time.  Ordinarily,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  make  the  application?,  at  first,  every  other  day,  for  two  or 
three  weeks;  subsequently,  twice  or  throe  times  a  week,  until  the 
granular,  and  vascular  mucous  surface  assumes  a  smooth,  and 
healthy  appearance,  and  impaired  vocalization  is  fullv  restored. 

Instances  will  occur  where  several  of  the  enlarged,  and  diseased 
follicles  of  the  throat  will  become  confluent,  and  present  angry- 
looking  tubercles,  which  tnay  be  seen  on  the  pharyngeal  membrane, 
below  the  palatine  arch.  These  should  be  touched,  occasionally, 
at  first,  witn  the  solid  nitrate,  and  the  solution  subsequently  b^ 
employed. 
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Not  unfrequently  will  the  mucous  cryptaB  in  the  posterior  hares 
become  involved  in  the  disease;  and  when  this  occurs  there  will  be 
an  almost  incessant  dropping  down,  into  the  throat  of  unhealthy 
mucus  from  this  cavity.  On  several  occasions  J  have  found  old 
ulcerations  of  the  follicles  of  the  fossae,  from  which  a  most,  offen- 
sive secretion  was  constantly  percolating.  * 

This  diseased  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  fossa 
nasalis,  is  more  certainly  relieved  by  the  topical  application  of  the 
nitrate  to  the  affected  parts,  than  by  the  employment  of  any  other 
known  treatment. 

Applications  to  the  nasal  cavity  are  readily  eflected  by  means 
of  a  small  rod  of  whalebone,  which,  instead  of  being  curved, 
should  be  Lent  at  nearly  a  right  ancle,  one  and  a  half  inciics  from 
the  end,  and  be  armed  with  a  small  thin  piece  of  sponge.  This, 
bein^  dipped  in  the  liquid,  is  carried  up  behind  the  velum,  and  the 
whole  lining  membrane  of  the  posterior  nares,  in  this  way,  may  be 
sponged  with  the  solution. 

Elongation  of  the  uvula  frequently  co-exists  with  the  affection. 
When  this  occasions  irritation  by  coming  into  contact  with  the 
epiglottis,  its  extremi  ty  should  be  excised.  The  tonsils,  also,  are 
occasionally  found  enlarged,  and  should  be  removed  by  excision. 

Although  the  disease,  in  the  author's  view,  is  primitively  follicu- 
lar, it  may  extend  itself  so  as  to  induce  inflammation  of  the  entire 
membrane.  Affecting  the  larynx,  it  then  becomes,  in  the  author's 
language:  "follicular  disease  complicated  with  chronic  laryngitis." 
He  adduces  several  cases  to  illustrate  the  happy  effect  of  the  topi- 
cal application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  under 
these  circumstances. 

When  complicated  with  well  marked  tubercular  disease  of  lungs, 
as  already  remarked,  the  topical  applications,  in  the  manner  descri- 
bed, frequently  relieve  the  cough,  and  other  distressing  symptoms. 
The  applications,  therefore,  are  quite  appropriate,  notwithstanding 
this  fatal  complication. 

Chapter  X.  In  this  concluding  chapter  the  treatment  of  follicular 
disease  is  continued,  the  subject  being  the  general  remedies  which 
the  author  has  found  serviceable.  When  the  affection  is  connected, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  with  the  follicular  gastric  dyspepsia  of  some 
writers,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  internally,  is  superior  to  any  other, 
in  the  author's  estimation. 
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Iodine^  when  evidencies  of  a  diBorded  condition  of  other  parts 
<»r  the  glandular  system  co*exi9t,  will  be  useful.  The  author  pre- 
fers the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  iron  has  disappointed 
his  expectations, 

Mercury  is  recommended,  the  bi-chloride  being  preferred,  which, 
if  the  subject  be  irritable,  sh  uld  be  conjoined  with  opiates. 

The  prussic  acid  he  has  ibund  occasionably  serviceable.  So, 
also,  the  sanguinaria,  united  with   tincture  of  opium,  or  morphine. 

The  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  combination  with  squill  and  digitalis 
has  appeared  useful  in  allaying  irritation,  and  promoting  expectora-* 
tion.  Finaliy,the  work  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  influ- 
ence of  a  malarious  climate  as  a  prophylaxis  of  phthisis.  On  this 
subject  the  author  has  formerly  published  some  observations.  This 
subject,  h  )wever,  relates  to  phthisis,  rather  than  to  the  affection 
which  has  been  considered,  and  is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  attention  to  it  chiefly  in  that  connection. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  an 
abstJiact  of  the  practical  portions  of  Dr.  Green's  work.  With  the 
indulgence  of  our  readers,  we  will  devote  a  little  space  to  some 
remarks  based  on  our  own  practical  acquaintance  with  the  affection. 
While  we  do  not  profess  to  have  had  extensive  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation, nor  to  have  devoted  to  it  special  attention,  we  Ijave,  never- 
theless, as  already  stated,  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  it,  more 
orless,as  it  occurs  in  general  practice,  and  we  submit  such  views  as 
we  have  been  led  to  form,  that  they  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  In  this  division  of  the  articld  we  will  not  assume  enough 
to  amplify  at  much  length;  but  shall  consider  brevity  due,  at  least, 
to  ourselves,  if  not  to  the  reader  and  the  subject. 

The  study  of  specialities,  with  its  numerous  and  great  advan- 
tages, is  not  without  its  evils.  And  of  the  latter  is  its  tendency 
to  represent  subordinate  affections  under  too  exclusive  an  aspect, 
shutting  out  of  sight  their  dependencies  and  relations,  exaggera- 
ting their  prevalence  and  scope,  and  magnifying  their  importance. 
The  specialtisl  (if  we  may  coin  the  term)  and  they  who  imbibe 
more  or  less  of  his  views  and  enthusiasm,  are  apt  to  see  but  little 
beyond  the  disease  which  has  enlisted  their  interest:  they  see  it  on 
all  sides,  where,  before,  its  very  existence  had  not  been  suspected; 
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and  whenever  they  behold  it,  all  else  is  merged  in  that  which  so 
entirely  absorbs  their  attention.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  is  sonie 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  diseases,  like  the  conventionalities  of  life, 
arc  subject,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  mutations  of  fashion.  Those 
which  at  any  particular  period  take  precedence  as  special  objects 
of  interest,  derive  thereby  a  fictitious  predominance  and  importance, 
it  has  been  somewhat  so  with  the  aflbction  under  present  considera- 
tion, and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  still  more  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  Patients  will  be  found  to  suffer  from  follicular  affection 
of  the  throat,  who,  whilom,  would  have  readily  escaped  all  impu- 
tation of  the  kind,  and  who  would  be  equally  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  case  may  be,  at  some  future  period.  We  doubt  not 
sponges  saturated  with  sol.  nitras  argenti  will  be  plunged  into  not  a 
fewpAflryngc5,and,possibly,Zaryng^s,  which  it  were  much  better  should 
be  left  unmolested,  and  in  fact,  cases  of  this  description  have  already- 
fallen  within  our  knowledge.  This  bids  fair  to  be  the  fashionable 
affection,  both  with  the  profession  and  the  public;  but  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  say,  that  it  is,  in  our  view,  entirely  an  imagi- 
nary complaint.  It  has  doubtles  been  formerly  overlooked,  imper- 
fectly appreciated,  and  either  neglected  or  maltreated;  but  its  pre- 
valence, and  its  importance,  in  many  cases,  for  the  reasons  which 
we  have  alluded  to,  are  likely  to  be  overestimated. 

Our  attention,  in  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  notice,  has 
been  directed  to  the  affection  generally  as  incidental  to  other  dis- 
orders— for  the  most  part  disorders  of  a  general  character,  afTccling 

4 

body  and  mind,  which,  heretofore,  were  classed  under  the  compre- 
hensive title  of   dyspepsia,  and   which   we   have,  of  late,  oftener 
ranked  under  the  denomination  of  spinal  affection.     We  can  recal 
but  few  instances  in  which  it  has  not  been  involved  with  constitu- 
tional ill  health,  and  wo  have  regarded  it  as  sustaining  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  economy  the  relation  of  an  effect,  much  oftener 
than  of  a  cause.     We  do  not,  as  yet,  perceive  any  good  reason  for 
'^.hanging  this  opinion.     In  our  experience  it  has  usually  been  con- 
3cted  with  habitual  indigestion,  muscular  delibity,  depression  of 
)irits,   &c.,  symptoms  denoting  difficulties  more  general,  which 
ave  preceded  this  local  affection. 
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Itis  a  surprising  fact  that  chronic  pharyngitis^under  these  circum^ 
stauces,  becomes  developed  imperceptibly,  and  not  infrequently  haa 
hardly  arrested  the  patient's  attention  suffidentiy  to  have  any 
difficulty  of  the  throat  suspected  previous  to  its  discovery  by  the- 
ocular  inspection  of  the  physician.  In  these  cases,  by  careful 
examination  of  symptoms,  after  the  discovery  is  made,  we  can 
generally  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  has  existed  for  months,  and,  per* 
haps,  for  years.  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  views,  we  must 
express  doubts  whether  it  ba^  ordinarily  much  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  special  or  independent  afiection. 

Is  the  afiection  primitively  and  essentially  a  follicular  disease  T 
We  are  not  prepared  to  e^cpress  an  opinion  in  the  negative,  but  the 
affirmative  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  established.     The  observer 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  all  instances  the  follicles  so  prominently 
developed  as  they  are  figured  in  the  plates  contained  in  Dr.  Green's 
treatise.    In  the  cases   which  have  fallen  under  our  observation 
the  pharyngeal  mucus  membrane  has  exhibited  diffused  redness^ 
conjoined  with  a  granulated  appearance,  which  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  follicles.    The  latter,  however,  appears  only  to  participate  in  a 
general  inflamed  condition  of  the  tissue.     Prof.  Dunglison  compares 
the  afiection  to  acne.     The  similitude,  if  just,  is   most  with  that 
variety  called  acne  rosacea  in  which  the  morbid  state  of  the  cuta- 
neous vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  follicles,  enters  uniformly  and  essen^ 
tially  into  the  disease.  The  term  granulated^  in  our  view,  expresses 
the  morbid  appearance.     It  resembles  the  granular  form  of  inflam- 
mation which  affects  the  conjunctiva,  and,  in  the  female,  the  cervix 
uteri;  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  whether  it  does  not  in  more  points 
than  one  sustain   an  analogy  to  these  affections.     Like  them  it  is 
pecoliarly  persistent  and  obstinate;  and  the  local  remedy  which  they 
require  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  it.     Perhaps  it  may  be  added, 
that  they  resemble  each  other  in  being  generally  associated  with 
constitutional  disorder.   The  expression  granular  phaiyngitis  strikes 
Qs  as  a  better  title  than  follicular  inflamnuitiony  while  it  remains  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  follicles  are  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  disease,  or  necessarily  involved  in  all  cases. 

The  affection,  probably,  commences  in  all  cases  with  the  pharyn- 
geal mucus  membrane.     In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  we  sus- 
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pect  the  larynx  is  affected  only  by  contiguous  sympathy,  or  by  some 
extension  of  irritation  into  that  cavity.  We  do  not  deny,  how- 
ever, that  the  inflammation,  follicular  or  otherwise,  may  extend 
itself  into,  or  originate  within  the  larynx 

As  to  the  practiabilty  of  depressing  the  tongue  so  as  to  bring  the 
epiglottis  into  view,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  been  lew 
fortunate  than  those  who  have  found  it  easy  or  even  possible 

Why  does  the  affection  prevail  so  extensively  among  clergymen? 
We  should  perhaps  preface  this  inquiry  by  asking  if  it  be  a  fact 
that  it  does  prevail,  par  excellence,  among  that  class.     This  may  be 
more  apparent  than  real.     The  duties  of  tlie  clergy   eminently 
requiring  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs*  the  affection  is  a  source 
of  inconvenience,  which  is  not  felt  by  those  who  do  not  engage  in 
public  speaking.     Hence,  with  the  latter,  the  disease  may  for  a  long 
time  escape  attention;  and,  when  detected,  it  docs  not  incapacitate 
for  ordinary  avocations.     The  clergyman,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
difficulty  be  excessive,  and,  at  all  events,  from  apprehension  that  it 
may  become  so,  feels  compelled  to  relinquish  his  duties:  he  is  placed 
hors  du  combat,  for,  with  him,  the  vocal  organs  are  his  weapons, 
without  which  he  can  do  no  service.     On  this  account  the  affection 
has,  for  him,  a  soriouf  character  much  beyond  its  intrinsic  gravity. 
He  feels  it   vastly  more   than   the   layman,  and  it   becomes  also 
ill    !  <i   cnsc  iimch    more  observable  bv  others.      In    this    wav, 
may.  dt)ubtless,  be  explained  much  of  the  apparent  prevalence  of 
this  roinplaint  among  the  cicfrgy.     Another  reason  is,  the  malady 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  exist  when  it  does  not     The  habit  and 
pursuits  of  the  clergy  tend  to  develop  dyspeptic  hypochondriasis; 
and,  of  late  years,  since  the  ^^  clergyman^ s  throat  ail^^^  has  been  in 
vogue,  it   has,  in  not  a  few  instances,  been  wholly  imaginary,  on 
the  difli«!hlly  has   been   greatly  exaggerated  in   the   estimation  of 
patients.     There  is  a  species  of  mock-pharyngo-laryngitis,  in  which 
there  is   little,  if  any  actual  inllammation,  follicular,  or  otbcrww, 
but  a  frehleness  and  irritability  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  in  common 
with  tho  muscular  system  in  general,  sufficient  to  create  apprehen- 
sion, rindinduceafinn  conviction,  in  his  mind,  that  he  is  a  martyr  to 
the  fashionable  loaiplaint,  perhaps  sufficiently  to  render  an  Euro- 
pean tour  imperative! 
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That  there  are  causes  peculiarly  operative  upon  the  clergy  we 
do  not  deny.  One  of  these  is  the  custom  of  using  the  vocal 
organs  on  one  day  only  of  the  seven,  or,  at  least,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  on  the  Sabbath,  than  on  other  days.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  amount  of  exercise  of  the  voice  daily,  would  be  attended 
with  no  injury.  Among  the  clergy  we  io  not  find  the  ailment 
most  prevalent  among  those  who  speak  oftenest,  or  most  vocifer- 
ously— for  example  the  methodists.  But  we  are  disposed,  with  the 
author,  to  attach  the  chief  agency  to  the  manifold  causes  affecting 
^physique  and  the  morale  of  the  clergy,  rather  than  to  any  causes 
operating  directly  upon  the  organs  affected. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  treatment.  As  regards  the  topi- 
cal application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
it  is  the  most  efficient  local  remedy  we  are  at  present  acquainted 
with.  In  some  instances  its  application  to  the  pharynx  will  produce 
decided  and  speedy  relief,  but  this  has  not  been  invariable  in  our 
experience.  Some  cases  will  require  it  to  be  continued  for  a  long 
time,  the  patient  deriving  but  little  apparent  benefit  from  the  indi- 
Wduai  applications.  We  shall  not  venture  any  dogmatical  assertions 
reelecting  the  feasibility  of  carrying  the  sponge  into  the  laryngeal 
cavity.  We  must  confess,  that  we  are  somewhat  in  doubt  on  this 
*vexed  question.  We  have  made  some  trials,  and  have  produced 
irritation  of  the  epiglottis,  or  glottis,  with  tho  sponge,  or  liquid, 
sufficiently  to  create  spasmodic  coughing  with  a  transient  sense  of 
sufibcalion,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  we  have  ever  succeeded 
m  fairly  penetrating  the  larynx.  We  are  free  to  state  our  skepti- 
cism of  its  being  so  easy  a  manoeuvre  as  represented  in  the  work 
of  Dr.  Green.  The  spectator  at  an  exhibition  of  the  operation 
may  be  deceived,  and  the  operator  may  deceive  himself  in  this 
matter.  It  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  sponge  actually 
enters  the  larynx;  we  must  judge  from  the  symptoms  produced, 
and  these  may  be  delusive.  We  are  not  willing  to  concede  that 
this  point  is  fully  settled,  but  must  regard  it  stWl  sub  judicCf  notwith* 
standing  the  many  testimonials  which  Dr.  Green  ofiers. 

Dr.  Green  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  dwell  with  sufficient  empha- 
sis on  the  constitutional  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  this  affection. 

His  therapeutics  appear  to  be  too  entirely  surgical.     Agreeably  to 

2  No.  3.— Vol.  3. 
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the  views  we  have  expressed,  it  is  usually  an  effect,  or,  at  least,  a 
coincident  of  other,  and  more  general  disorders  ;  and  if  the  latter 
are  not  attended  to,  topical  remedies  will  not  be  likely  to  prove 
permanently  efficacious.  A  class  of  remedies  which  in  our  hands 
has  appeared  iiighly  serviceable,  Dr.  G.,  does  not  even  allude  to. 
We  refer  to  chalybeates.  Some  of  the  ferruginous  remedies, 
or  several  in  succession,  continued  for  several  weeks,  will  be  found 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  very  useful.  External  irritants  we 
believe  are  of  little  or  no  avail.  Well  regulated  diet  and  regimen 
are  essential,  and  upon  these  the  author  does  not  dwell. 

With  these  brief,  desultory  remarks,  we  will  proceed  to  devote 
a  few  paragraphs  to  the  matters  at  issue  between  Dr.  Green,  and 
the  critics  who  have  preceded  us.  The  chief  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  Green's  book,  as  our  readers  will  have  perceived,  consists 

in  the  advocacy  of  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  topical  appli- 
cations within  the  laryngeal  cavity.     The  application  of  the  nitrate 

of  silver  to  the  pharynx  is  certainly  not  a  new  idea,  but  has  been  in 
use  very  generally  for  years  past. 

Now,  assuming  that  is  perfectly  feasible  to  penetrate  with  the  pro- 
bang  the  larynx  in  the  manner  described  and  recommended  in  the 
work  before  us,  it  has  been  clearly  enough  established  that  the  plan 
is  not  original  with  the  author.     The  author,  indeed,  frankly  admits  * 
this,  but  declares  that  he  did  not  derive  the  idea  from  Trousseau  & 
Belloc  (French  writers  who  had  advocated  previously  the  same 
method  in  all  its  details),  but  from  a  conversation  with  Dr,  Johnson, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Review.     This  conversa- 
tion occurred  in  1838.     Trousseau  and  Belloc  published  their  work 
in  1837,  and  a  translation  was  issued  in  this  country  in  1839.     Here 
Dr.  Green  has  committed  an  unfortunate  error,  in  stating  that  the 
translation  first  appeared  in  1841,  but  this  error  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  an  edition  of  the  work  was  published  in  1841, 
and  Dr.  G.,  may  honestly  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  first. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  no  man  of  common  shrewdness  would  delib- 
erately publish  a  false  statement  of  facts  with  regard  to  a  matter 
of  that  kind,  for  he  would,  of  course,  expect  to  be  detected,  and 
could  gain  nothing  by  it.     We  think  therefore,  that  Dr.  G.,  ought, 
in  charity,  only  to  be  charged  with  carelessness,  but,  yet,  it  does 
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appear  surprising  that  as  the  question  of  priority  would  naturally 
arise  in  his  own  nnind,  he  should  not  have  ascertained  dates  more 
correctly,  and  he  should  have  had  the  candor  to  have  stated,  also, 
when  the  work  first  appeared  in  France.  The  probability  is,  that 
if  he  derived  the  hint  from  Dr.  Johnson,  the  latter  was  indebted 
for  it  to  Trousseau  &  Belloc,  since  their  work  was  published  a 
year  before  the  reputed  conversation  took  place,  and  had  doubtless 
been  sent  to  Dr.  J.,  he  being  editor  of  one  of  the  most  able  and 
popular  medical  reviews  of  the  day. 

Waiving  farther  disscussion  of  errors  of  date,  and   the  attribu- 
tion of  credit  for  the  suggestion  upon  which  Dr.  G..  commenced 
the  operation  of  sponging  the  larynx,  there  can  be  no   doubt  that 
to  Trousseau  &  Belloc  is  really  due  whatever  of  honor  pertains  to 
the  discovery,  assuming  it  to  be  a  discovery.     Dr.  G.,  acknowledges 
that  his  views  were   confirmed  by  reading  the   work  of  these 
authors.    But  he  fails  to  state  that  the  details  of  the  operation,  are, 
in  all  essential  particulars,  the  same  as  theirs,  and  to  these  authors, 
hardly  any  reference  is  made  except  to  disclaim  in  debtedness  to 
them.    Candid  criticism  compels  us  to  say  there  is  apparent  a  great 
want  of  fairness  in  this  respect.     If  the  operation  possesses  the 
merit  which   Dr.  G.  thinks   it  does,  why  did  he  not  quote   the 
results  of  their  experience;  and  why  avoid  all  description  of  their 
methods  of  procedure  ! 

Upon  the  appearance  of  Dr.  G's  work,  attention  was  called  to  it 
in  various  literary  periodicals,  and  in  the  daily  papers,  as  containing 
a  new  discovery  by  the  author,  the  importance  of  which  was  com- 
pared to  that  of  vaccination  by  Jenner  !  We  make  this  statement 
second-hand,  none  of  the  articles  referred  to  having  come  under 
our  notice.  These  pretensions,  which  Dr.  G.  has  subsequently  . 
«hown  were  volunteered  by  his  too  zealous  friends,  were  not  at 
the  time  promptly  disowned  by  himself,  but,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  they  awakened  professional  criticism.  His  own  agency, 
or  connivance,  in  procuring  such  extravagant  eulogiums  was  charg- 
ed upon  him,  but  this  charge,  it  appears  to  us,  he  has  satisfactorily 
rebutted.  That  he  has  been  too  harshly  dealt  with  b)  critics,  and 
his  professional  brethren  in  the  city  of  New- York,  we  are  persua- 
ded, yet  we  must  say  that  he  is  either  very  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
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or  he  is  justly  open  to  censure  for  omitting  proper  acknowledg- 
ments tp  the  authors  who  had  preceded  him,  and  anticipated  most 
of  the  practical  precepts  of  his  work.  The  work  also,  we  are 
conipelled  to  say,  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written 
with  a  view  to  popular  efiect,  a  fault  which  should  not  escape 
severity  of  reprobation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  it  has  but  little  relevancy  to  those 
points  which  are  novel  or  important,  and,  without  detriment  to  the 
reader,  could  have  been  dispensed  with.  That  which  is  of  much  prac- 
tical interest  would  admit  ot  being  condensed  into  a  short  artic]e,and 
we  believe  that  the  quotations  we  have  given,  contain  all  that  the 
practitioner  would  desire. 

Much  room,  however,  as  there  is  for  critical  animadversion,  and 
notwithstanding  the  evils  which  we  have  incidentally  referred  to, 
the  treatise  will,  as  we  think,  in  the  main,  be  beneficial.  It  will 
serve  to  direct  attention  to  an  affection  which  is  not  so  limited  in 
its  prevalence  as  its  popular  title  implies,  and  which  many  practi- 
tioners have  been  in  the  habit  of  overlooking  and  neglecting.  If 
it  should  be  established  that '  topical  applications  may  be  made  to 
the  laryngeal  mucus  membrane  with  facility,  it  will  assuredly  be 
instrumental  in  enlarging  our  means  of  treating  with  success  afiec- 
tions  of  that  part;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  not 
the  originator  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  Dr.  Green  has  been  (so 
far  as  we  know)  the  first  in  this  country  to  adopt  it,  and  to  advo* 
cate  its  feasibility  and  usefulness.  In  so  far,  his  exertions  ai^ 
meritorious  and  important  in  proportion  to  the  value,  which,  upon 
farther  trial,  the  method  shall  be  found  to  possess,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  overlook  his  claims  in  this  point  of  view,  in  the  solicitude 
that  justice  shall  be  done  to  others,  and  to  repudiate  an  apparent 
disregard  of  some  of  the  precepts  of  medical  ethics. 
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damages. 

FraTicis  Bugard  vs.  George  Gross.  This  was  an  a/^tion  for 
tDedged  malpractice,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas^at  Buffalo, 
County  of  Erie,  and  State  of  New- York,  June  21,  1847.    . 

Judge  Stevens  presiding.  I.  T,  Williams  and  Selh  C.  Hawley, 
counsel  for  plantiif;  James  Mullett  and  W.  W.  Peacock,  counsel  for 
defendant. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  on  the  trial,  that  the  plaintiff,  23  years 
old,  is  a  steady,  industrious  farmer,  residing  on  Eleven  Mile  Creek, 
in  the  town  of  Amherst;  and  that  the  defendant  is  a  Botanic 
and  Root-Doctor,  practising  in  Williamsville,  not  far  from  Eleven 
Mile  Creek. 

On  the  1 7th  of  September  last,  about  9  months  since,  Francis 
was  chopping  a  log  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  sudden  displacement 
of  that  portion  upon  which  he  was  standing,  he  was  thrown  back- 
wards, striking  upon  the  corner  and  back  part  of  the  humerus. 
Two  or  three  hours  afterwards  he  was  seen  by  the  defendant,  who 
upon  examination  said  it  was  out  of  joint,  and  perhaps  broken;  and 
after  pouring  warm  water  on  it  about  ten  minutes  to  reduce  the 
swelling,  he  employed  extension  and  counter-extension  in  a  straight 
line,  and  professed  to  have  reduced  it,  yet  the  arm  now,  as  before, 
could  not  be  flexed,  except  very  slightly.  Defendant  then  applied 
two  shingle-splints,  one  to  the  arm,  extending  from  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  upwards  about  three  inches,  and  the  other 
from  the  coronoid  process  downwards  on  the  forarm,  about  the 
same  distance — for  what  purpose  these  splints  were  applied  was 
never  attempted  to  be  shown.  The  arm  was  then  suspended  by. 
the  side  of  the  body  in  n  early  straight  line,  and  secured  by  a 
couple  of  handkerchiefs. 

September  18. — Defendant  took  the  splint  off,  and  witnesses 
noticed  that  the  bones  were  not  in  place.  Defendant  said  it  was 
"  swelled  up  so  bad  he  could  hardly  tell  if  it  was  right  or  not." 
The  same  dressings  were  re-applied  and  the  arm  placed  in  the  same 
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extended  positioo — the  only  one  in  which  it  could  be  kept.  Defen- 
dant also  gave  Francis  a  liniment  to  reduce  the  swelling,  which 
*' burnt  like  fire,"  and  produced  excoriations.  Defendant  then  said 
'^  put  warm  water  in  a  bottle,  and  put  by  the  arm,  may  be  he  catched 
cold  the  night  before,  because  he  suffered  so  much."  Said  he  once 
set  an  ankle  which  had  been  out  six  times,  &c. 

September  19. — Defendant  examined  it  again  and  said  it  was  not 
right — that  Francis  had  got  it  out  of  place,  (although  it  did  not 
appear  but  that  he  had  been  extremely  careful).  Having  again 
poured  warm  water  on  it  during  five  minutes,  to  reduce  the  swel- 
ling, and  make  it  yield  better,  two  men  were  directed  to  make 
extension  and  counter-extension  in  a  straight  line,  while  defendant 
manipulated  at  the  elbow.  After  about  one  minutes'  pulling.  Gross 
said  he  guessed  it  was  in,  and,  the  men  ceased  pulling.  The  arm,. 
however,  remained  as  before,  nearly  straight,  and  the  deformity  at 
the  elbow  continued. 

The  same  splints  and  liniment  were  re-applied,  with  farther 
directions  to  pour  milk  under  the  dressings  if  the  liniment  smarted  too 
much.  When  defendant  went  out  he  said  "  they  generally  have 
an  iron  box  to  set  the  elbow  in,  but  I  have  not  got  one  myself,  I 
will  get  one  of  Dr.  Ham."  &c. 

September  22. — Defendant  removed  dressings  and  tried  to  bend 
the  arm,  but  could  not.  Saw  an  ecchymosis  in  axilla,  and  directed 
fomentations  of  wormwood  and  vinegar  to  be  applied.  The  same 
splints  were  re-applied,  and  the  liniment  continued.  Gross  said  it 
was  "gaining  very  fast" — '•  it  was  right." 

This  treatment  was  continued  18  days,  and  the  arm  was  then 
left  in  its  present  shape  and  position.  About  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  Francis  called  on  Gross;  Grosa 
proposed  to  '*  break  it  over  again,"  and  sent  him  to  Buff;\lo  for  the 
opinions  of  Drs.  Hill  and  Davis,  both  Thompsonians. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  facts  having  closed,  Drs.  Hamilton  and 
Sprague  were  examined  as  to  their  professional  opinions,  &c. 

Dr.  Hamilton  testified  that  he  had  seen  the  arm;  that  it  is  a  back- 
ward luxation  of  radius  and  ulna;  arm  is  nearly  straight  and 
admits  of  but  very  slight  motion  at  elbow-joint ;  thinks  it 
always  the  same  luxation,  and  without  fracture;  thinks  the 
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could  have  been  easily  diagnosed  within  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  accident.  The  swelling  could  not  have  been  great  at  that 
time,  or  it  would  have  obliterated  the  fossa  between  the  olecranon 
and  the  inner  condyle, which  one  of  the  witnesses  swears  was  as  man- 
ifest then  as  now;  if  a  fracture  of  any  of  the  bones  about  the  point 
had  actually  existed,  it  would  be  apparent  now,  since  the  treatment 
was  not  such  as  would  be  proper  for  any  fracture  about  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  a  deformity  at  the  point  of  fracture  must  have  resulted. 
The  reduction  of  this  luxation  at  an  early  hour,  is  easily  effected — 
always  bends  the  forarm  upon  the  arm  to  displace  the  coronoid 
process  from  the  fossa  of  the  humerus.  This  is  the  practice  of 
all  the  modern  surgeons  except  Listen.  Listen  straightens  the  arm, 
but  carries  it  far  back,  so  as  to  completely  relax  the  triceps.  The 
plan  described  by  the  witnesses  as  pursued  by  the  defendant  was 
not  the  same;  he  pulled  in  a  straight  line  aud  directly  forwards, 
which  put  the  triceps  upon  the  stretch.  It  would  require  very 
great  power  to'reduce  the  arm  in  this  w^ay.  If  it  were  reduced  it 
could  have  been  bent  up  to  at  least  a  right  angle.  This  is  the 
position  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  placed — no  splints  were 
necessary.  We  sometimes  use  a  moveable  right-angled  splint, 
when  it  is  a  child,  who  will  tumble  about,  but  the  splints  employed 
could  not  have  been  of  the  least  service.  The  application  of 
stimulating  liniments  was  bad  treatment.  The  reduction  could  not 
have  been  as  easily  effected  on  the  third  as  on  the  first  day;  if  it  be 
true  that  fractures  can  be  as  well  reduced  after  a  few  days  as  at 
first,  it  certainly  is  not  so  with  dislocations — everyday  increases 
the  difficulty.  Dislocated  elbow,  radius  and  ulna  backwards,  have 
been  reduced  after  several  weeks,  but  generally  the  witness  would 
be  unwilling  to  make  the  attempt  after  six  weeks.  There  is  danger 
to  the  limb  when  the  attempt  is  made  at  two  weeks,  and  witness 
would  so  state  to  the  patient  before  attempting  the  reduction. 

Dr.  Sprague  testified  (Dr.  Sprague  was  requested  by  the  counsel 
for  plaintiff  to  examine  the  arm,  which  he  did)  that  he  had  examined 
the  arm,itis  deformed;  there  is  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
backwards;  bones  are  situated  in  this  manner  (showing  the  position 
of  the  bones  upon  a  skeleton  of  an  arm  which  was  handed  to  him) 
the  coronoid  process  is  lodged  in  the  fossa  of  the  humerus.     V,  it- 
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ness  reduces  this  dislocation  by  bending  the  arm  forcibly  across 
the  knee  or  around  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  then  he  sometimes 
suddenly  brings  it  straight.  The  course  pursued  by  the  defendant 
would  not  be  likely  to  reduce  the  bones;  the  splints  used  in  this 
case  could  not  have  been  of  any  service;  the  arm  ought  to  have 
been  kept  at  right  angles;  generally  no  great  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing this  dislocation;  not  very  liable  to  get  out  "of  place;  would  not 
generally  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  this  kind  after  fire, 
six,  or  seven  weeks, 

Dr.  Milo  W.  Hill,  (a  Botanic  physician  of  Buffalo)  testified  on 
the  part  of  the  defence,  that  plaintiff  came  into  his  office  in  Febru- 
ary; said  he  came  to  have  his  arm  examined;  defendant  came  with 
him;  wished  to  know  what  could  be  done  with  it.  Dr.  Hill  exam- 
ined,  he  then  took  him  into  a  Dr.Field's  office  (an  oculist).  Dr.  Hill 
said  he  was  formerly  of  the  old  school,  but,  is  now  a  Botanic  doctor. 
Dr.  H.,  advised  him  to  go  to  some  other  doctor,  Dr.  Sprague  he 
thinks. 

Dr.  Wm.  Field  testified  that  he  had  heard  Tr,  Hill,  and  concur- 
red in  all  his  statements. 

Dr.  Davis,  (Botanic  Doctor),  testified  only  in  relation  to  the 
mental  condition  of  one  of  the  defendant's  witnesses. 

The  Jury  returned  a  vei^dkt  for  the  plaintiff,  of  one  thousand 
dollars. 


ART.  HI. — Triumphs  of  Young  Physic,  or,  Chromhthermal  facti: 
By  WilLiam  Turner  Esq.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Late  Health  commis- 
sioner of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York — member  of  the 
N.  Y.  Medical  Society — American  Editor  of  the  principles  of 
the  Chrono-thermal  system  of  Medicine,  &c.,  &c 

^*  Let's  purge  this  choler  withoat  letting  blood, 

*        *        *        coDclade,  and  bb  agreed ; 

Our  doctors  ^ay,  this  is  oo  tiiue  to  bleed  "•^Ricfiard  II. 

'^  Tiio'd.-iv  14  Tiot  distant  Avhen  quacks  only  will  reaort  to  the  lancet  and  the  leech  for 
any  disease." — Dickson, 

New-York,  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co;  Wm.  H.  Graham;  W.  Tay- 
lor &  Co;  H.  Long  and  Brother;  Philadelphia,  Zieber  <fe  Co;  Bos- 
ton, Reacfingr  &  Co. 
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Some  one  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  tract  with  the  above 
formidable  title  page,  which  we  have  given  at  length,  not  omitting 
the  list  of  publishers.  We  should  have  added,  that  the  work  is  an 
octavo  of  thirty-one  pages,  and  that  it  may  doubtless  be  had  for 
the  asking,  without  money,  and  without  price.  The  chrono-ther- 
mal  system,  as  it  is  called,  purports  to  be  a  new  discovery  in  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics,  of  which  a  Dr.  Dickson,  of  London,  is  the 
fortunate  author.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
State  in  what  the  system  consists  except  that  it  repudiates  bloodlet- 
ting,  and  contends  for  a  principle  of  periodicity  in  all  diseases.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  it  is  a  new  system,  and,  although  we  presume  nine- 
tenths  of  the  profession  know  but  little  of  it,  and  care  less,  yet, 
if  its  few  votaries  were  to  be  believed,  we  are  all  full  of  apprehension 
in  view  of  the  imminent  danger  in  which  legitimate  medicine  stands 
of  being  entirely  subverted. 

This  Dr.  Turner  claims  to  be  the  American  expounder  of  the 
principles  of  the  new  doctrine.  Although  he  professes  to  think 
very  meanly  of  the  medical  profession,  he  appears  to  be  anxious  to 
have  his  readers  know  that  he  is  an  M.  D.,  and  a  member  of  the 
New- York  Medical  Society.  Strange  that  he  should  regard  these 
distinctions  worthy  to  be  attached  to  his  name !  One  might  sup- 
pose that  to  be  the  ^^  Amerioan  Editor  of  the  principles  of  the 
chrono'thermal  system  of  Medicinej^  would  be  honor  enough, 
and  that  allusion  to  his  nominal  connection  with  a  class  which  he  so 
thoroughly  despises,  would,  from  choice,  have  been  dispensed  with ! 
But  Dr.  Turner  is  not  singular  in  this  respect.  We  have  ofteti 
noticed,  that  w^hen  a  person  is  enticed  from  the  honorable  walks  of 
the  profession,  by  the  temptations  held  out  by  empiricism,  he  never 
relinguishes  the  symbolical  insignia  of  his  former  connection.  The 
profession  would  like  to  have  the  separation  complete.  Not  so 
the  reformed  doctor;  he  clings  tenaciously  to  that  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  hold  in  contenript  and  defiance.  But  this  same  Dr.  Tur- 
ner has  held  the  situation  of  Health  Commissioner  of  the  city  and 
county  of  J^ew-Yorh  We  recollect  it  was  commented  on  at  the 
time,  as  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  humiliations  inflicted  upon  the 
medical  profession. 
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We  do  not  intend  to  waste  our  time,  nor  trifle  with  the  patience 
of  our  readers,  so  far  as  to  review  the  little  pamphlet  before  us. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  publications^  of  which  thousands  are 
yearly  disseminated  over  the  country,  designed  to  catch  gulls,  by 
professing  to  cure  all  diseases  by  newly  invented,  and  never  failing 
methods.  It  professes  to  give  a  list  of  remarkable  cures  of  the 
various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  concludes  with  a  host  of  testi- 
monials to  the  efficacy  of  the  system. 

As  a  matter  of  curiositv  we  have  read  the  work,  and  our  atten- 
tion  was  attracted  by  two  letters  recommending  the  doctrine  to 
general  adoption.  The  letters  to  which  we  refer,  bear  the  signa- 
tures of  gentlemen  of  some  distinction  in  a  sister  profession — the 
Law.  This  fact  arrested  our  attention,  and  gave  rise;  to  some 
reflections.  The  names  of  the  others,  being  unknown  to  fame, 
we  have  only  to  presume  that  they  have  their  living  representatives 
somewhere,  but  whether,  if  we  knew  the  individuals,  we  should 
deem  their  favorable  testimony  recommendatory,  or  quite  the 
reverse,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Hon.  Willis  Hall,  and  Ogden 
P.  Edwards,  are,  however,  persons  above  the  common  order  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  become  stool  pigeons,{or  their  neighbors  to 
be  caught  and  plucked.  The  first  named  gentleman  was  formerly 
the  Attorney  General  of  this  State,  the  latter  is  an  eminent  jurist 
in  the  city  of  New-York.  As  these  gentlemen  have  so  high  regard 
for  chrono-thermalology  as  to  lend  their  names  as  endorsers  for 
its  benefit,  they  will  not  object  to  our  doing  what  little  is  in  our 
power  to  disseminate  the  fact.  We  will  do  them,  and  the  system, 
the  justice  to  quote  their  language. 

Hon.  Willis  Hall  writes  as  follows: — 

"  I  have  just  received  your  book.  I  need  not  express  my  opin- 
ion of  the  work,  for  you  know  it  already.  I  have  heretofore  read 
Farts  of  it  with  much  pleasure  and  profit.  I*  will  merely  say,  what 
do  not  recollect  mentioning  to  you,  that  the  intermittent  nature 
of  disease  continually  appears,  so  far  as  my  case  (palsy  from  being 
bled)  is  concerned.  The  changes  backwards  and  forwards  on 
different  days  are  very  considerable.  I  have  not  yet  detected  the 
law  which  governs  it,  whether  it  is  alternate,  tertian,  qnartan,  &c. 
I  trust  and  believe  the  publication  may  do  good.  It  will  lend  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  world." 
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**  We  had  large  armies  in  Flanders,"  was  the  quaint  remark  of 
uncle  Toby,  in  answer  to  the  expression  of  surprise  by  Dr.SIop,  that 
children  were  even  born  alive  before  his  forceps  were  invented !  In 
like  manner  we  may  say,  that  thousands  have  bled,  and  in  true  San- 
grado  fashion,  for  the  last  half  century,  (not  a  few  injudiciously  as 
all  will  admit)  but,  strange  to  say,  the  occurrence  of  palsy  as  a 
result,  has  not  before  been  noticed.  This  is  a  new  development 
in  the  etiology  of  that  affection,  which  it  remained  for  Mr.  Hall  to 
ascertain.  We  will  exercise  a  delicacy  which  Mr.  H.  appears  not 
to  esteem  due  to  his  medical  advisers,  and  simply  remark  upon  a 
statement,  the  absurdity  of  which  might  justly  enough  give  occa- 
sion for  ridicule,  that  we  fear  paralysis  following  an  apoplectic 
seizure  denotes  something  more  serious  than  any  effect  which 
bleeding,  however  injudicious  it  may  have  been,  could  have  pro- 
duced. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
letter: — 

"I  suppose  that  the  Chrono-Thermal  system  will  be  pronounced 
a  humbug  by  those  learned  leeches  who  keep  the  gates  of  that 
great  medical  turnpike  leading  to  "  that  bourne  from  which  no  trav- 
eller returns."  But  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  dogmatic  thera- 
peutics, I  must  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries  me  safely  over, 
and  am  compelled  to  think  that  health  is  better  than  medical  meta- 
physics, and  sound  joints  than  calomel,  and  that  I  would  rather  be 
cured  irregularly  than  be  sent  to  the  grave  secundum  ariemJ^ 

Now,  as  lawers,  both  holding,  or  having  held,  high  official  stations, 
we  entertain  for  these  gentlemen  none  other  than  sentiments  of 
profound  respect.  We  doubt  not  each  is  learned  in  the  law,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  each  on  a  legal  question  would  be  sound  and 
reliable.  But  legal  knowledge  is  not  universal  knowledge.  We 
opine  there  are  some  things,  be  their  legal  acquirements  and  acumen 
never  so  great,  that  they  are  but  poorly  qualified  to  decide  upon. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  medicine  is  one  of  these.  The  laws 
of  Nations  and  Legislatures  have  but  few  relations  with  the  laws 
of  disease,  the  administration  of  justice  is  quite  different  from  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  therapeutics,  the  body  politic  bears 
but  a  faint  analogy  to  the  body  animate.  They  would  doubt- 
less be  ready  enough  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  remark  if  a 
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physician  were  to  claim  on  the  score  of  his  medical  knowledge 
competency  to  decide  in  matters  of  law.  This  would  be  deemed 
arogant,  and  a  fit  subject  for  decision.  But  the  converse  of  this 
is  not  so  readily  recognised,  by  them,  as  equally  ridiculous. 

We  will  not  pursue  this  train  of  reflection,  for  we  can  doubtless 
occupy  our  pages  with  matter  more  profitable  to  our  readers.  We 
should  only  express  truths  which  every  medical  man  has  abundant 
opportunities  to  perceive  and  feel.  We  will  only  sny,  in  conclusion, 
that  both  these  gentlemen,  if  their  lives  are  spared,  will  doubtless 
sooner  or  latter,  have  occasion,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  in 
the  cases  of  friends  in  whom  they  feel  a  deep  interest,  to  seek 
assistance  from  some  of  the  ''  learned  leeches  who  keep  the  gates 
of  the  great  medical  turnpike  leading  to  that  *  bourne  from  which 
no  traveller  returns,*  "  and  who  send  their  patients  to  the  grave 
secundum  artem. 

We  say  this  with  entire  confidence  that  our  prediction  will  be 
verified — a  confidence  not  based  on  any  acquaintance  with  them 
personally,  but  upon  knowledge  of  similar  instances.  Thus  it  is, 
that  our  profession  heaps  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  insulted  and  abused  it — and  we  could  desire  no  surer,  nor 
better  revenge. 


ART.  IV. — Sulphuric  Ether  used  in  the  reduction  of  two  cases  of 

dislocation  of  the  humerus.  Reported  by  Dr.  F.  H.Hamilton, 
Buffalo. 

1st  Case. — John  Harrington,  aged  50;  of  a  herculean  frame  and 
with  powerful  muscles,  had  his  left  humerus  dislocated  into  the 
axilla  on  the  sixth  of  July.  On  the  16th,  ten  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, he  called  upon  me,  and  in  presence  of  Drs.  John  Trowbridge, 
Garvin,  Dudley,  Harvey  and  others,  I  made  attempts  at  reduction 
as  follows: 

First  attempt. — Applied  the  compound  pulleys,  and  extended  the 
arm  with  as  much  force  as  would  be  prudent,  fifteen  minutes- 
arm  at  right  angles  with  the  body — rotating  the  arm  occasionally 
during  this  time. 

Second. — Extended  the  patient  upon  the  floor,  and  drew  the  arm 
hi  line  of  body,  having  my  heel  in  the  axilla  (without  pulleys). 
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Tkird. — ^Patient  lying  in  the  same  position,  I  pulled  the  arm  at 
right  angles  with  the  body. 

Fburth. — ^Patient  still  extended,  I  adopted  Malgaigne's  method, 
pulling  upward,  with  my  foot  upon  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

Fifth. — Patient  seated  on  a  chair,  1  drew  the  arm  down  over  my 
knee,  which  rested  in  the  axilla. 

Sixth. — Bled  him  twenty-four  ounces,  and  until  partial  syncope 
was  induced,  and  then  tried  again  the  second  position. 

Seventh. — Repeated  the  Jirst  j^ttempt  during  ten  minutes,  and 
now,  while  the  extension  was  kept  up  fully,  1  made  him  respire  suU 
phuric  ether  until  he  was  completely  intoxicated  and  insensible. 

Eighth.  Before  the  influence  of  the  ether  had  began  to  subside, 
the  band  to  which  the  pulleys  were  attached  broke,  I  then  brought 
the  axilla  over  the  knee,  {fifth  position)  and  the  bone  was  made  to 
resame  its  place  with  great  ease.  The  relaxation  of  his  muscles 
was  now  very  complete.  John  said  the  ether  was  the  best  grog 
he  ever  took. 

Imediately  after  reducing  this  arm,  I  went  with  Dr.  Dudley  to 
his  o&ce  to  witness  the  reduction  of  the  same  luxation  in  another 
patient. 

Case  2d, — ^Peter  Starr,  aged  45,  Dutchman,  very  muscular,  fell 
this  morning  on  the  upper  end  of  humerus  and  produced  a  disloca* 
tion  downwards  into  the  axilla — right  arm, 

Dn  Dudley  with  two  other  men  had  soon  after  made  attempts 
at  reduction,  but  without  success.  Dr,  Dudley  then  determined  to 
use  the  pulleys,  and,  at  my  suggestion,  to  assist  their  operation  by 
the  ether, 

Dr.  D.,  applied  the  pulleys  to  the  patient  at  eleven  o'clock,  four 
hours  after  the  accident,  and  immediately  Dr^  Harvey  commenced 
the  administration  of  the  ether;  in  about  one  minute  after  its  full 
effects  were  obtained,  the  bone  slipped  into  its  place. 

The  patient  said  he  was  as  if  asleep,  and  that  he  knew  nothing, 
of  it:  yet,  during  the  extension  he  drew  his  face,  as  though  sttfler** 
ing  pain. 
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Cases  of  Inhalation  of  Ethet'  in  Labor.  By  Walter  Channino, 
M.  l5.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Massachusetts  Medical  College. 
Mrs.  R.,  aged  18;  first  child.  Taken  with  uterine  pain  June  10, 
at  5,  A.  M.  Saw  her  between  3  and  4,  P,  M.  Labor  well  marked 
— pains  severe — complaint  of  suffering  emphatic.  Examination 
showed  natuial  presentation,  and  good  progress.     Pains  increased 

f gradually  in  strength,  and  the  head  reached  the  outlet  favorably. 
t  here  made  slight,  if  any  progress.  At  length,  notwithstanding 
very  severe  pains,  it  hardly  advanced  at  all.  Between  8  and  9  it 
reached  the  external  organs,  and  the  perineum  was  pressed  some- 
what forward.  Here  again  it  rested.  The  perineum  was  very 
slightly  dilatable.  Pains  now  diminished  in  force,  and  the  intervals 
became  longer.  Still  distress  was  great.  1  sent  for,  and  exhibited 
ether.  The  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature,  were  natural. 
At  first  Mrs.  R.,  refused  the  sponge,  and  this  with  much  determi- 
nation. At  length  she  consented  to  breathe  it,  and  was  in  about 
a  minute  fairly  under  the  influence  of  the  vapor.  The  sponge  was 
removed,  and  placed  at  a  distance  from  her  in  the  bed.  Pains  con- 
tinued regular,  and  soon  became  stronger,  and  intervals  shorter. 
The  perineum  became  dilatable,  and  the  head  advanced.  Some 
return  of  consciousness  took  place,  it  would  seem  of  pain,  and  of 
the  relief  she  had  experienced  from  the  inhalation,  for  without 
being  seen  she  got  possession  of  the  sponge,  and  breathed  at  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  so  that  when  discovered  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  forced  away.  The  child  was  born  in  four  or  five  pains 
after  etherization.  The  placenta  was  soon  thrown  off — the  womb 
contracted  well,  and  a  swathe  was  carefully  applied. 

The  return  to  consciousness  was  slow.  There  was  exhibited 
more  excitement  than  I  have  before  met  with.  There  was  a  full 
expression  of  previous  most  perfect  freedom  from  suffering.  A 
state  of  entire  pleasure  was  expressed.  She  sung,  talked,  raised 
her  arms  high  in  the  air.  She  did  not  recollect  me,  or  anybody 
about  her.  Her  child's  cries,  which  were  very  loud,  attracted 
strongly  her  notice.  She  passed  her  had  over  her  abdomen  firmly, 
as  if  to  learn  what  had  happened,  and  her  countenance  expressed 
much  surprise.  Pulse  continued  natural;  complexion  good;  tempe- 
rature, as  during  labor.  Some  hemorrhage,  but  not  enough  to  do 
harm.  She  said  she  was  very  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  took  with 
much  relish,  gruel  and  water.    After-pains  occurred  in  about  half 
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an  hour  aftiM"  labor  was  over,  with  much  severity,  and  for  which 
1  prescribed  camphor  and  opium  in  pills.  I  left  her  otherwise  com- 
fortable.    Slight  hemorrhage. 

June  11th.  9,  A.  M. — Pulse,  &c.,  good,  no  tenderness  of  abdo- 
men. After-pains  increased,  and  troubled  her  all  night.  Exist 
now.  Great  increase  of  pai:i  by  motion,  so  that  1  removed  urine 
by  catheter,  as  motion  for  thi.  function  she  feared  would  give  great 
distress.  Felt  better,  after  c-  elation.  Hemorrhage  considerable 
in  night,  but  not  sufficient  to  do  harm.  6,  P.  M.  More  comforta- 
ble; Jess  pain.  Prescribed  Dover's  powder  for  pill.  01.  ric.  in  the 
morning. 

12th.  6,  P.  M. — Detained  by  obstetric  case  all  day,  and  could 
not  see  Mrs.  R.  before.  I  found  her  very  comfortable.  Oil  has 
operated  well.  Night  had  been  perfectly  good.  Looks  remarka- 
bly well.  Pulse  good.  Abdomen  soft,  free  from  soreness  or  pain. 
14th. — Perfectly  well.  Some  milk  in  breasts.  1  now  inquired 
particularly  as  to  consciousness  during  labor,  and  immediately  after. 
Remembers  nothing.  Is  surprised  at  questions,  so  wholly  uncon- 
scious as  they  show  her  to  herself,  to  have  been. 

June  12lh. — Mrs.  A  W.,  35;  first  labor.     For  three  weeks  last 
past,  she  has  suffered    much  from  pain  referred  to  womb.     At 
tintes  so  severe  that  she  thought  of  sending  for  nurse,  and  physi- 
cian.    Last  night,  at  11,  in  absence  of  pain,  membranes  broke,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  water  was  discharged.     I  was  called  to  see  her 
between  1  and  2,  as  pains  had  begun.     I  found  the  os  uteri  dilated 
somewhat,  dilatable,  very  thin  at  its  edges,  and  continuing  so  some 
distance  towards  neck.     Pains  regular  but  slight.     I  went  to  bed, 
to  be  called  when  needed.     At  6,  I  found  pains  had  continued  all 
night.     Os  uteri  more  dilated.     Went  home.    Called  again  between 
8  and  9.     I  now  found  much  change  had  occurred..    Os  uteri  had 
nearly  disappeared,  and  yielding  to   very  small  pressure      Head 
presenting  well,  and  quite  low  in  pelvis.     From  the  severity  of  the 
pains,  and  the  generally  favorable  state  of  things,  I  resolved  to  use 
ether.     This  was  done  about  9,  A.  M.     Its  first  effect  was  excite- 
ment    There  were  startings,  exclamations,  the  arms  were  projec- 
ted.    "I  am  dying,  I  am  dying,"  said  Mrs.  W.     I  had  my  finger 
on  the  wrist,  and  carefully  examined  the  pulse.     It  was  about  90 
before  etherization.     It  rose  to  98;  and  this  was  its  number,,  with 
temporary  changes,  during  the   whole  of  the  labor  after  ether. 
Excitement  soon  passed  by,  and  a  pleasant  calm  succeeded.     The 
expressions  were  now  of  pleasure  only.     "  How  beautiful !  how 
beautiful  1"  was  the  language  of  the  labor.     The  state  of  etheriza- 
tion was  moderately  sustained  during  the  whole  day.     Mrs.  W, 
had  some  latent  feeling  about  the  remedy  which  much  influenced 
the  case.     She  would  vehemently  demand  the  sponge,  and  that  it 
should  be  thoroughly  wet  with  ether.     She  would  put  it  aside,  as 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  feel  its  effects.     At  times,  however,  she  . 
would  experience  its  full  effects.    She  was  thus  by  no  means 
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wholly  unconscious.  I  mean  in  that  degree  of  it  as  to  be  unaware 
of  people  and  things  around  her.  Sometimes  she  would  say,  •*! 
know  you,  Dr.  C,"  **  I  know  you,  Mrs.  F.,"  &c.,  &c.;  as  if  to  lei 
us  understand  that  though  she  was  unconscious  of  pain,  she  knew 
all  other  things.  She  would  say,  when  demanding  the  sponge 
"  donH  be  afraid  of  hurling  me.  1  know  just  how  much  1  want, 
and  will  tell  you  when  to  take  it  away."  And  this  was  done  after 
a  manner  which  I  have  seen  in  no  other  case.  The  labor  was 
delayed  by  the  state  of  the  perineum.  It  was  very  wide,  leavinc 
the  OS  externum  very  small. '  Through  this  protruded  a  round 
mass  of  scalp,  and  a  conical-shaped  bony  mass  of  skull.  The  occi- 
put had  fairly  cleared  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  still  the  delivery 
did  not  take  place.  After  an  ointment  of  ext.  of  belladonna  and 
simple  cerate  was  liberally  used,  inside  the  vagina,  and  over  the 
perineum,  dilatation  took  place  readily,  and  the  child  was  bom. 
There  was  perfect  abolition  of  pain  in  this  closing  period  of  labor, 
and  when  suffering  is,  I  may  say,  always  so  great.  The  womb 
contracted  well.  The  placenta  was  easily  detached  by  natural 
eflbrt,  and,  with  some  coagula,  was  expelled.  A  swathe  waa 
applied.  Child,  a  female,  weighing  seven  and  a  half  pounds.  It 
did  not  brethe  immediately  after  head  was  born,  but  soon  breathed 
after  cold  water  was  dashed  on  its  face  and  breast,  and  did  perfectly 
well.  During  the  labor,  5  j.  ergot  was  infused  in  about  |  vi.  boil- 
ing water,  and  the  tea  without  the  powder  taken.  Some  increase 
of  pain  undoubtedly  followed  its  use.  The  bladder  was  emptied 
with  the  catheter  once  during  the  day. 

Labor  began  in  this  case  at  12  the  preceding  iiight,  and  was 
ended  at  6,  r.  M.,  the  following  day.  The  ether  was  first  inhaled 
between  8  and  9,  A.  M.,  and  its  influence  was  sustained,  as  above 
described,  till  nearly  6,  P.  M.  Mrs.  W.  described  her  state,  when 
consciousness  returned  after  labor,  as  one  of  perfect  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment. She  had  not  a  pain.  She  had  little  memory  of  pain.  The 
ether  had  made  tolerable  what  she  though  she  could  hardly  have 
lived  through  without.  She  had  been  in  labor,  she  said,  three  weeks; 
her  nights  disturbed  and  her  days  most  uncomfortable.  She 
•expressed  her  gratitude  for  this  means  of  her  comfort  after  a  man- 
ner which  1  have  not  heard  paralleled.  I  left  her  with  a  calm  pulse, 
manner  perfectly  natural,  skin  temperate,  head  free  from  pain, 
abdomen  easy,  eyes  closed,  and  sleep  approachiiig. 

18th.  10,  A.  M. — Night  good.  Slight  pain  in  abdomen  in 
night  occurred  three  times.  Five  grains  of  Dover^s  powder  were 
given,  and  perfect  quiet  followed,  rulse  84;  abdomen  soft;  lochia 
natural;  no  urine,  has  attempted  to  pass  it,  but  failed.  Catheter, 
about  twenty  ounces  taken  away.  In  all  respects  doing  well.  10, 
P.  M.  Day  very  comfortable.  Has  slight  uneasiness  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  to  which  she  has  long  been  subject.  Has  failed  to 
pass  urine,  catheter  was  used.  01.  ric,  sue.  limon,  aa  3ij.,  M.  in 
the  morning. 
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14tb.  9,  A,  M, — Excellent  night.  Urine  natural.  Two  free 
•dejections  from  oil.  Pulse,  &c.,  natural.  xMilk,  without  any  pre- 
cursory disturbance  or  excitement.     Is  nursing  her  child. 

15lh. — Quite  as  well,  except  some  trouble  about  lactation. 

June  13th, — Mrs.  G.  W,  A.>  36,.  fourth  child.  Labor  began 
Friday,  11th.  Physician  called  Saturday,  12th,  at  8,  A.  M.  La- 
bor pains  distinct,  strong;  head  at  upper  part  of  pelvis,  or  rather 
-a  cushiony  tumor  of  which  the  diagnosis  was  not  easy.  This  state 
of  things  continued.  He  passed  Saturday  night  with  his  patient 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  labor.  Sunday,  13th,  things  much 
the  same.  Membranes  broke  P.  M.,  and  a  large  quantity  of  vvater 
came  away.  Still  the  head  remained  much  where  it  was.  The 
OS  uteri  dilatable,  soft,  spongy,  as  if  infiltrated.  He  passed  the 
night  again  with  his  patient.  Monday  morning  I  saw  her  at  8,^  A. 
M.,  about  sixty  hours  from  beginning  of  labor,  and  forty-eight  of 
continuous  suffering. 

The  presentation  was  just  what  anil  where  it  was  when  first 
discovered,     A  firm,  somewhat  elastic  tumor  filled  the  pelvis.     I 
did  not,  at  my  first  examination,  feel  any  portion  of  the  cranum. 
The  tumor  felt  very  much  like  a  blood  tumor  of  great  size.     It 
remained  tense  in   the  intervals  of  pains,  and  did  not  seem  more 
tense  during  pains.    I  advised  the  use  of  ether  at  once,  to  lessen 
the  severe  suffering  of  the  patient,  and  having  directed  how  it  was 
to  be  used,  left,  to  see  a  patient  whose  situation  made  an  early  visit 
very  important.     I  returned  between  8  and  9.     Partial  relief  had 
been  gained  by  the  ether;  suffering  was  less.     I  examined  again 
with  much  care,  and  could  make  out  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis  the  well-defined  edge  of  a  bone.     I  pressed  the  pre- 
^Dting  tumor  here  very  firmly,  and  could  find  no  bone  opposite  to 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  against  which  mj^  finger  had  rested. 
I  now  felt  satisfied  that  the  case  was  one  of  hydrocephalus,  and 
that  it  was  water  which  I  felt  behind  the  scalp,  and  which  formed 
the  tumor.     The  ether  was  used.     Perfect  unconsciousness  did  hot 
take  place  more  than  once,  but  the  diminution  of  suffering  was 
most  striking,  and  the  ether  more  and  more  emphatically  deman- 
ded.    The  perforator  was  now  qarried  through  the  distended  scafp 
and  a  £ush  of  water  at  once  followed.     Nearly  a  quart  was  re- 
ceivecT into  a  vessel,  while  a  very  large  quantity  escaped  into  the 
bed  and  guard.     Extraction  was  now  made,  and  after  a  few  ineffc- 
tual  efforts,  the  head  advanced.     The  difficulty  was  in  the  loose 
condition  of  the  bones,  and  the  thinness  of  the  scalp.     The  hook, 
from  these  circumstances,  frequently  broke  itself  away.     The  ether 
was   still   used.     Entire  abolition  of  consciousness  was  produ6ed. 
The  pulse  continued  steadily  at  about  100,  the  number  when  first 
examined.     If  anything  it  was  quicker  at  my  first  visit  tlian  during 
the  use  of  the  ether,  and  while  extraction  was  proceeding.     The 
child  was  born  slowly,  and  easily  after  the  head  had  fairly  entered 
the  pelvis.     The  placenta  followed  readily.     A  swathe  was  applied, 

3  No.  3.— Vol.  3, 
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and  the  patient  made  easy  and  coajfortable  in  her  bed.  Child^s 
head  consisted  of  loose  cranial  bones,  thin  scalp,  and  a  large  cavity. 
Spina  bifida  at  lower  part  of  spine.  It  seenied  impossible  for  Mrs. 
A.  to  express  the  gratitude  she  felt  for  the  pleasure  and  the  ease 
afforded  to  her  by  the  ether.  It  was  astonishing  to  her,  that  she 
who  had  always  suffered  so  much  in  labor,  and  for  so  many  nights 
and  days  in  this  last  one,  and  who  after  former  labors  had  been  in 
such  distress — it  seemed  most  wonderful  to  her  to  feel  now  so  easy 
and  so  happy.     I  left  her  in  this  state  at  about  11,  A.  M. 

5,  P.  M. — Saw  Mrs  A.  She  has  been  perfectly  comfortable  all 
day,  has  slept  much,  passed  water  twice,  no  after  pains;  muchmet- 
eorism,  but  no  hardness,  soreness  or  pain  of  abdomen.  Respiration 
ea§y,  countenance  easy,  and  has  lost  that  contraction  which  the 
long  experience  of  acute  pain  gave  it,  and  has  acquired  the  appear- 
ance of  healthy  fulness.  Complexion  natural.  Pulse  108,  soft. 
Says  she  is  perfectly  free  from  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  Is  provis- 
ionaly  to  take  3ij.  ol.  ric.  and  sue.  lim.  each,  in  the  morning,  and 
five  grains  pulv.  Dover,  if  need  be,  to-night. 

15th.  10,  A.  M. — Pulse  108.  Abdomen  less  full  Respira- 
tion easy.  TemperatHrc  natural.  Night  good.  Has  taken  oil. 
No  dejection. 

16th.  9,  A.  M. — ^Pulse  104.  Two  dejections.  Urine  natural 
Without  any  uneasines  s when  at  rest.  Is  annoyed  by  motion,  the 
whole  body  being  sore,  from  long-continued  and  violent  labor. 

Remarks. — Mrs.  R.'s  case  presents  the  full  effects  of  ether  per- 
haps more  strikingly  than  either  of  the  others.  That  is,  in  her 
they  were  more  perfectly  produced.  Still  the  time  was  short  of 
their  continuance,  and  not  any  cause  for  uneasiness  marked  any  of 
its  periods.  The  sponge  which  she  reached  and  held  with  so  much 
force  had  become  almost  or  quite  dry,  as  some  time  had  passed 
from  its  first  application.     Her  case  is  also  striking  as  presenting 

Eerhaps  the  most  perfect  want  of  memory  met  with  in  any  case  1 
ave  witnessed. 

Mrs.  W.'s  case.  In  this  case  ether  was  used  nearly  or  quite 
nine  hours.  But  except  in  its  first  inhalation,  and  the  latest,  noth- 
ing like  its  full  effect  was  manifested.  She  managed  the  use  of  it 
herself.  That  Is,  she  asked  for  it  when  she  thought  it  was  needed, 
namely,  when  a  pain  was  coming  on,  and  threw  it  by  her  as  soon 
as  she  felt  its  influence  approaching.  Again  and  again  she  has 
assured  me  that  her  suffering  after  etherization  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  her  former  state,  that  the  last  pains  were  not  felt  at 
all.  The  case  differs  from  others  in  the  whole  ageacy  of  the 
patient  during  this  long  trial  of  ether.  I  have  never  known  so 
much  used,  and  certainly  its  effects  could  not  have  been  more 
happy.  The  consciousness  of  the  period  when  ether  was  used 
had  been  matter  of  distinct  memory  since.  There  were  misgivings 
among  her  friends  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  use,  for  they  knew 
that  she  had  formerly  suffered  severely  from   headache;  but  this 
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v^as  never  stated  to  me.  She  had  suffered  also  from  pain  in  the 
heart;  but  of  this  also,  1  knew  nothing  till  it  occurred  slightly  the 
day  after  labor,  when  it  was  refen^ed  to  by  Mrs.  W.  It  is  sugges- 
ted that  it  will  always  be  well  to  learn  if  peculiarities  exist  in 
patients,  or  if  morbid  predispositions  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
them.  In  the  above  ease,  however,  nothing  occurrrd  for  a  mo- 
ment to  disturb  the  feeling  of  the  entire  safety  of  the  patient. 

Mrs.  A.'s  case  differs  from  all  the  others.  Bnt  its  history  leaves 
very  little  to  be  added.  Relief  of  su&ering  was  as  marked  in  her 
case  as  in  any  I  have  met  with.  I  have  never  seen  insensibility 
more  strikingly  produced  by  ether.  She  was  for  a  short  time  as 
in  the  deepest,  most  tranquil  sleep.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the 
labor.  It  saved  her  all  pain  in  the  time  of  ordinarily  the  greatest 
sufiering.  She  is  recovering,  though  less  rapidly  than  the  others, 
but  still  quite  as  fast  as  the  early  history  of  her  case  would  have 
ied  any  one  to  expect. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 


On  the  Use  of  Strychnine  as  a  remedy  for  Intermittent  Fever,  being 
the  Substance  of  a  Clinical  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Chicago  HoS" 
piialf  May  1st  1847.  By  Daniel  Brainard,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College. 

Those  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  College  Dispensary 
during  the  past  winter,  as  well  as  those  who  are  now  following  the 
visits  of  this  establishment,  must  often  have  their  patience  wearied 
by  the  number  of  cases  of  old  intermittents  which  present  them- 
selves, and  which,  in  spite  of  the  best  directed  treatment  we  have 
been  enable  to  give  them,  had  relapsed,  and  returned  from  time  to 
time  for  assistance.  For  ourselves,  far  from  being  wearied  with 
this  great  number  of  cases,  thought  by  many  uninteresting,  we 
have  subjected  them  to  the  most  careful  examination  in  order  to 
determine  their  causes  and  pathology,  and  have  conducted  a  series 
of  careful  trials  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  different  reme- 
dial agents  in  their  treatment. 

Tn  reference  to  the  cause  of  intermittents,  notwithstanding  their 
extreme  prevalence  and  the  great  number  of  observers  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to  it,  it  is  as  much  involved  in  doubt  as  ever. 
The  agency  of  '^  malaria"  is  doubted,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with 
great  reason;  for  a  number  of  these  fevers  are  produced,  and  ail 
of  them  may  readily  be  reproduced,  in  situations  where  the  agency 
of  such  a  substance  cannot  be  suspected.  Nor  have  the  other 
theories  advanced  to  account  for  its  production  appeared  more  rea- 
sonable. The  only  circumstance  which  has  seemed  to  us  to  be 
invariably  present  at  its  production,  in  every  individual  m  the  first 
instance^  is  an  elevated  temperature,  whose  degree  we  cannot,  at 
this  moment,  specify  with  certainty,  but  which  is  probably  about 
80*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  which  requires  to  be  con- 
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tiDued  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  But  whether  this  acts  directly 
upon  the  system  or  through  the  medium  of  some  exhaIatio9  or 
miasm,  we  are  ignorant. 

In  regard  to  its  pathology,  si  careful  observation  of  a  great  aum- 
ber  of  cases  has  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1st.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  actions  constituting 
periodical  fever  consists  in  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions 
indicated  by  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  flatulence,  deranged 
actio,n  of  the  bowels,  &c. 

2d.  The  languor,  lassitude,  sense  of  weariness  and  inactivity  of 
all  the  faculties,  considered  by  Smith  and  others  as  the  first  percep- 
tible deviation  from  healthy  ation,  is  but  secondary  to  the  imperfect 
assimilation. 

3d.  Soon  after  the  occurrence  of  tlie  second  class  of  s)'mp.toms 
there  is  a  perceptible  change  in  the  blood,  the  fibrine  being,  as  in 
all  other  fevers,  diminished  in  quantity. 

4th.  These,  with  general  derangement  of  all  the  secretions  con- 
stitute, as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  uniform  symp- 
toms of  fever  before  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm. 

5th.  Persons  thus  affected  may  induce  a  paroxysm  of  intermit- 
^nt  fever  by  exercise,  exposure  to  cold,  mental  action,  eating  indi- 
gestible substances,  &c.  Whatever  acts  with  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  force  in  deranging  ihq  functions  of  the  system  is  capable 
of  inducing  the  paroxysm.  Jn  considering  the  treatment  of  these 
jpersons  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  state  of  debility' 
and  deranged  actions  of  all  the  organs  precede,  in  all  casest,  to 
some  degree,  the  occurrence  of  chills  and  their  sequelae,  and  that 
when  these  lattar  are  arrested,  the  same  state  whioh  precefled 
them  still  persists,  often  in  an  increasing  degree.  So  thatit.be- 
oomes  necessary  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  to  separate  the  m.ean8 
calculated  to  interrupt  the  paroxysms,  from  those  capable  of  restor- 
ing the  energies  of  the  body,  and  preventing  their  recurrence. 

This  distinction  has,  it  is  true,  been  made  by  medical  writer? 
^nerally,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  people,  where 
uie  ^^  breaking  the  fits  "  and  curing  the  disease  are  generally  dis- 
.tiqguisbed  from  each  other.  *       * 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  same  causes  which  induce 
the  paroxysms  in  the  first  instance,  will  serve  to  arrest  them.  Thus 
judden  fright,  a  shower  bath,  terror,  electrical  shocks,  the  inhala- 
tion of  ethereal  vapor,  intense  mental  application,  &c.,  are  capable 
of  arresting  the  periodical  accessions  temporarily.  There  are  a 
lajrge  number  of  medicines  capable  of  ejecting  the  same  object 
more  certainly  and  for  various  periods  of  time.  Emetics^  cathar- 
tics, sudorifics,  narcotics,  stimulants,  and  tonics  have  been  used. 
Specifics  or  febrifuge  medicines,  whose  mode  of  action  is  unknown, 
are  more  frequently  relied  on.  Under  this  head  quinine,  arsenic, 
salicine,  piperine,  prussiate  of  iron,  and  strychnine,  are  the  most 
prominent.    The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  an  article  so  safe  and  ao 
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uniformly  efficacioas,  that  if  the  arrest  of  the  paroxysm  were  all 
tft^t  were  required,  we  should,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  have 
occasion  to  seek  for  ho  other  remedy.  But  unfortunately  it  gene- 
rally exerts  but  little  other  influence  over  the  system  than  of  arres- 
ting them,  and  they  return  with  great  regularity  usually  in  from 
seven  to  fourteen  days.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  returns 
the  quinine  loses  its  influence,  so  that  after  taking  it,  as  most  of  the 
patients  who  present  themselves  here  have  done,  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty-times, its  effect  is  very  slight;  a  large  dose  often  failing  entirely 
to  check  the  disease.  On  this  account,  and  from  the  inutility  of 
wasting  large  quantities  of  the  medicine,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
search  for  other  means  as  substitutes  for  it,  in  these  cases.  The 
arsenial  solution  has  been  tried  in  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  most  instances  where  the  qui- 
nine failed  and  is  in  general  also  more  permanent.  But  sooner  or 
later  the  disease  returns  after  its  use,  and  the  state  of  debility  upon 
which  these  old  cases  of  ague  attend,  is  not  in  any  degree  removed 
by  its  use. 

The  ordinary  form  of  using  the  qunine  has  been,  with  us,  to 
give  it  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  repeated  once  or  twice 
daily  till  q]  or  g  jss  has  been  administered.  In  using  the  arsenial 
solution  one  grain  was  used  in  sixteen  doses  during  forty-eight 
hoars,  at  equal  intervals.  Finding  the  cases  to  return  regularly  in 
spite  of  their  use,  we  have  sought  other  means.  The  trials  of  sali- 
cine  made  at  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital  and  elsewhere, 
show  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  of  it  in  these  cases,  although 
it  is  worthy  of  a  trial  in  other  diseases.  Piperine  is  still  less  use- 
ful, and  does  not,  according  to  our  observations,  possess  any  advan- 
tages over  pulverized  capsicum,  which  frequently  is  a  useful  adju- 
vant to  the  quinine.  The  prussiate  of  iron  has  also  been  tried 
either  alone,  or  in  combination  with  quinine,  but  it  is  without  eifH- 
ciency  in  severe  cases,  and  possesses  no  advantages  over  the  qui- 
nine where  it  succeeds.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  from  this 
brief  review  of  the  principal  means  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
against  agues,  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  researches  direc- 
ted with  a  view  of  findinrx  a  substitute  for  the  quinine,  or  some 
means  to  be  used  in  aid  of  its  action;  and  this  necessity  will  appear 
the  greater  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  laboring  population  of  this  State  have  been  atTected  by  the 
ague,  and  that,  after  a  few  returns,  the  larger  number  aic  unable  to 
purchase  the  quinine  in  consequence  of  its  high  price.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  have,  during  the  past  year  ex- 
pended not  less  than  from  -$100,000  to  $200,000  for  difierent  ague 
medicines. 

Profiting*  by  the  opportunity  afforded  in  a  public  institution,  we 
have  determined  to  make  trial  of  a  medicine  which  has  been  often 
recommended,  but  scarcely  ever  used  in  this  country  for  the  cn»\^ 
of    intermittcnts:    namely,  the   strychnine.      Our   attention,  v.\iS 
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directed  to  this  substance  from  the  manifest  analogy  betweea  its 
efiect  and  those  of  quinine,  frqm  the  benefit  which  has  been  found 
to  result  from  its  use  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  debility  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  from  the  powerful  tonic  effect  it  is  known  to  exer- 
cise over  the  whole  system,  but  especially  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar systems.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  If  it  has  not 
exhibited,  in  every  case,  the  promptness  of  quinine  in  arresting  the 
paroxysm,  it  has  yet  done  so  in  four-fifths  of  them  in  which  it  has 
oeen  used,  while  in  the  permanence  of  its  action  it  has  more  than 
counterbalanced  any  defect  in  promptness.  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  apparent  defect  of  action  in  some  cases  may  be 
owing  to  the  caution  with  which  it  was  given,  since,  sometimes  it 
was  found  to  succeed  in  cases  where  quinme  in  full  doses  had  failed. 

The  mode  of  administration  is  as  follows:  one-eiofhth  of  a  grain 
is  given  thrice  daily,  after  meals,  in  form  of  powder  or  pill  until 
one  grain  is  taken,  mixed,  in  either  case,  with  flour  or  starch.  If 
pills  are  used,  they  should  be  recently  made  and  not  allowed  to 
become  dry  and  hard.  There  is  an  advantage  in  giving  it  after 
meals,  as  it  then  becomes  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  is  less  likejy  to  produce  unpleasant  effects.  Smaller  doses 
were  at  first  used  without  effect. 

It  is  given  in  combination  with  cathartics  when  the  bowels  are 
costive,  with  diaphoretics  when  there  is  much  reaction,  and  in 
general  combined  with  the  same  medicine  as  the  quinine. 

Effects, — In  much  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  patient  is  not 
conscious  of  any  sensible  effect,  except  the  arresting  of  the  fever, 
and  a  sensation  of  well-being  that  is  usually  experienced  for  two 
or  three  davs  after  its  use  has  been  discontinued.  In  a  smaller 
number  of  cases,  the  patients  stated  that  it  produced  intoxication; 
and  in  a  still  smaller  number,  vertigo,  with  pain  in  the  head  and 
nausea  were  experienced.  In  order  to  illustrate  its  effects,  we 
will  relate  a  few  cases  where  it  operated  favorably,  choosing  those 
which  arc  best  calculated  to  exhibit  its  powers  under  diflerent  cir- 
cumstances. 

Case  1.— I,  F.,  40}  ears,  had,  in  August,  1846,  a  severe  remittent 
fever,  from  which  he  entirely  recovered,  except  that  there  was 
some  weakness  remaining.  When  he  attempted  to  work  ho  was 
attacked  with  intermittent  fever,  and  this  continued  to  recur  during 
the  winter,  being  usually  checked  by  quinine,  of  which  one  scru- 
ple would  arrest  it  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  but  he  was  too 
unwell  during  the  whole  winter  to  do  a  day's  work  in  one  day. 
February  25th,  he  commenced  taking  strychnine  one-eighth  gram 
three  times  daily  till  one  grain  had  been  taken,  and  then  the  same, 
quantity  every  third  day  for  sixteen  days.  Since  which  time  to 
the  present.  May  1,  1847,  he  has  had  no  return  of  paroxysm,  but 
has  pursued  a  laborious  occupation,  and  says  ho  never  felt  better, 

CaseAl. — I.  S.,  a  servant  girl,  had,  in  the  month  of  July,  1846, 
an  intermittent  fever  which  has  continued  to  recur  for  seven  months, 
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every  two  or  three  weeks  being  arrested  by  quinine  and  various 
patent  preparations.  March  1st,  she  commenced  taking  the  stry- 
chnine, one-eighth  grain  thrice  daily  till  one  grain  was  taken. 
Since  which  time  she  has  had  no  return  of  disease,  but  says  she 
feels  well  in  every  respect. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  cases,  but  they  present  such 
similarities  that  it  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing.  I 
will  therefore  give  you  the  result  of  its  administration  in  the  col- 
lege dispensary  up  to  the  first  of  April,  1847,  its  use  having  been 
commenced  about  the  20th  of  February.  I  reject  the  cases  treated 
in  this  hospital  and  in  private  practice  since  that  date,  as  the  time 
has  as  yet  been  too  short  to  judge  of  its  permanent  influence  in 
those  cases.  Up  to  the  first  of  April,  1847,  the  strychnine  was 
prescribed  in  the  way  described  in  case  No.  2,  in  eighty- three 
cases. 

Of  these  it  had  no  influence  over        -  -        14  cases. 

It  arrested  the  paroxysms  for  one  week  in         -  3  cases. 

For  two  weeks  in         -  -  -  -  6  cases. 

It  arrested  it  permanently,  or  till  May  1st,  in     -        60  cases. 

Making  the  total  of       -  -  -        83  cases. 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  put  down  as  permanently  arrested  are 
those  in  which  there  has  as  yet  been  no  return.  Of  the  above, 
two  cases  had  taken  the  quinine  without  the  smallest  effect,  but 
were  relieved  by  the  strychnine.  Nearly  all,  and  probably  every 
one,  had  taken  the  quinine  from  time  to  time  with  only  tempoary 
relief.  All  were  old  cases  in  which  there  had  been  from  two 
to  twenty  returns  of  the  disease  in  tne  course  of  twelve  months. 
The  cases  in  which  its  effects  were  most  favorable  were  those 
where  there  was  no  local  inflammation  or  disease.  Those  where 
it  was  least  useful  were  cases  complicated  with  dropsy,  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  phthisis;  for  this  latter  is,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  a  very  frequent  effect  of  ague.  When  the  chills 
occur  in  the  evening  it  indicates  a  tendency  to  hectic  and  the  medi- 
cine is  then  unsuccessful. 

Dangerous  and  Inconvenient  Effects  of  Strychnine. — In  bu  t  three 
of  the  eighty-three  cases  above  stated,  were  the  symptoms  of  nausea 
and  vertigo  present.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  so  active  a  medi- 
cine cannot  be  entrusted  to  ignorant  •  people  without  dangerous 
efiects  sometimes  following  its  use.  Thus,  an  individual  who  for- 
got to  take  his  pill  after  breakfast,  made  up  for  it  by  taking  two 
pills  after  dinner,  and  had  as  the  effects  ot  this  dose  (one-fourth 
grain)  severe  spasms  in  the  legs.  Another,  thinking  if  one  wonid 
do  good,  more  would  do  better,  took  six  pills  at  once,  and  his  wife 
who  seemed  to  think  it  an  excellent  joke,  said  it  cramped  him  '^  all 
in  a  heap."  A  third  was  asked  by  a  physician  what  she  was  taking 
when  she  showed  him  the  powders.  Taking  it  for  quinine,  proba- 
bly, and  forgetting  the  rules  of  medical  ethics  as  well  as  the  die- 
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tates  of  prudence,  he  called  for  a  cup  and  gave  her  six  at  a  dose. 
She  was  affected  with  severe  cramps,  which  he  mistook  for  hyste- 
ria and  administered  tinct.  assafoetida.  She  recovered  without 
other  ill  effects.  These  cases,  while  they  show  the  necessity  of 
caution,  show  also  that  it  is  less  dangerous  than  is  supposed  by 
many.  In  order  however,  to  obviate  the  danger  we  have  lately 
adopted  the  practice  of  combining  gr.  i  of  it  with  gr.  xx  of  starch, 
and  gr,  ij  of  pulv.  ipecacuanha.  From  the  bulk  and  nauseous  taste 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  person  taking  more  than  one  dose,  and  if 
several  were  swallowed  at  a  time  the  effect  would  be  to  produce 
vomiting.  In  fact  this  dilution  of  the  medicine  reduces  it  to  about 
the  strength  of  quinine,  for  which  it  is  usely  mistaken  by  patients, 
and  hence  takes  away  the  principal  danger  of  its  use. 

From  the  facts  and  cases  here  stated  we  arc  justified  in  conclu- 
ding, that,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  ancient  agues  atten- 
ded with  debility,  and  unaccompanied  by  local  inflammation,  the 
strychnia  is  very  near  equal  to  the  quinia  in  arresting  the  parox- 
ysms, and  much  superior  to  it  in  removing  that  slate  of  debility 
and  derangement  of  the  secretions,  which  we  have  already  stated 
to  constitute  the  first  and  persisting  pathological  state  of  the  disease. 
Considered  merely  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  its  use  would 
be  a  great  gain,  for  one  grain  is  found  in  the  cases  in  which  it 
succeeds  to  equal  in  efliciency  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  of  qui- 
nine. As  a  useful  auxiliary,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine,  it  seems  to  promise  favorably,  and  we  lay  these  observa- 
tions before  the  profession  in  the  hope  that  by  further  and  various 
trials,  the  form  and  manner  of  its  administration  and  the  cases  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  useful  will  be  accuratclv  determined. 
— Illinois  and  Indiana  Medical  and  Suj^gical  Journal, 


Ship  Fever, — The  following  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  N.  Y.,  to  investigate  the  fever  pre- 
vailing so  extensively  among  the  newly  arrived  immigrants,  we 
find  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Herald,  it  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  common  council  of  the  city,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  We  shall  look  with  impatience  for  the  final  report  of  the 
committee,  and,  so  soon  as  received,  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers. 
— Editor  Buff.  Med.  Jour. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  following 
report  on  the  subject  of  ship  fever,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  excitement  and  alarm  among  oUr  citizens,  was  read  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  in  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meetiD|r 
to  investigate  the  subject. 
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New-York,  JiaJy  7,  1847. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy^ 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  typhu?,  typhoid,  or  ship 
fever,  respectfully  Report, 

That  in  accordance  with  their  instructions,  they  have  visited  and 
inspected  all  the  public  hospitals  and  private  institutions  in  the  vicin^ 
ity  of  the  city  into  which  fever  cases  have  been  received;  and  the 
result  of  their  investigations  has  been  so  far  satisfactory,  as  to 
have  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  general  and 
statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  subject  upon  which  they  are 
required  to  report;  M^hich  will  place  it  in  their  power,  at  some  future 
period — when  sufficient  time  shall  have  been  allowed  to  collect  and 
arrange  all  the  data  upon  which  their  report  will  be  based — ^to  pre- 
sent what  they  conceive  will  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  record 
of  medical  experience,  in  regard 

1st.  To  the  origin,  causes,  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  fever 
of  the  present  season. 

2d.  To  its  distinctive  characters. 

3d.  To  its  autopsic  phenomena. 

4th.  To  its  statistics,  and 

5th.  To  the  course  of  treatment  which  has  been  attended  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results. . 

Sub-committees  have  been  appointed  to  examine  into  each  of 
these  departments  of  the  general  subje  rt,  and  a  correspondence 
has  been  opened  with  the  health  officers  of  various  seaports  on  our 
continent,  at  which  the  disease  is  prevailing. 

As  a  considerable  time  must  elapse,  however,  before  alt  the  ex- 
jiected  returns  can  be  received,  and  a  final  and  satisfactory  report 
rendered  your  committee  have  deemed  it  expedient,  in  view  of  the 
state  of  public  alarm  in  regard  to  this  fever,  to  submit  to  you  at 
the  present  time,  some  few  general  facts  and  conclusions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  , which,  if  allowed  to  go  forth  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Academy,  will  be  calculated  to  remove 
from  the  public  mind  all  fear  in  relation  to  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, either  by  citizens  or  strangers,  from  this  cause. 

That  there  has  been  during  the  past  three  months  an  unusual 
number  of  cases  of  typhus,  or  ship  fever,  in  our  public  and  private 
hospita1s,is  undoubtedly  true;  it  has  been  confined,  however,  almost 
entirely  .to  emigrants,  and  particularly  to  those  arriving  from  Ire- 
land, to  whose  unhappy  condition  at  home,  and  the  criminal  negli- 
gence of  those  engaged  in  transporting  them  to  our  shores,  may 
be  attributed  the  vast  amount  of  suflTerincr  and  sickness  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected. 

The  records  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health  show  that  no  less 
a  number  of  steerage  or  emigrant  passengers  than  84,218  arrived 
at  this  port  during  the  first  six  nrtonths  of  the  present  year,  and  of 
thttJe  74,^8  hftve  been  landed  since  the  first  of  April;  giving  a 
monthly  average  since  the  latter  date  of  nearly  25,000. 
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This  immense  increase  of  emigration  is  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  a  disease  which 
•always  prevails  with  us  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  emieraots 
are  arriving.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  other  causes,  already 
alluded  to,  have  had  a  material  influence  in  causing  the  sickness  of 
the  present  season. 

It  is  now  a  well  established  fact,  that  typhus,  ship,  or  jail  fever 
is  capable  of  being  produced  at  any  time  when  a  large  number  of 
persons  are  congregated  together  in  a  confined  space,  and  deprived 
of  the  means  oi  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  proper  nourishment,  and 
•as  most  of  these  causes*  have  existed  to  an  unparalleled  extent  in 
the  case  of  emigrants  of  the  present  season,  it  is  rather  a  matter 
•of  surprise  that  so  small  a  number,  comparatively  speaking,  should 
have  suffered  from  it  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  paupers  introduoed 
amongst  us,  all  these  causes  have  been  in  full  operation;  previous 
to  embarkation  they  had  been  for  a  long  period  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution — but  little  short  of  actual  starvation.  They  have  been 
taken  on  board  ship  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  in  most  cases  were 
unprovided  with  a  single  change  of  clothing.  Numbers  of  them, 
to  the  extent,  in  some  instances  of  more  than  five  hundred,  have 
been  received  into  the  steerage  of  one  vessel,  and  their  condition 
at  sea  has  sometime  been  most  deplorable.  In  a  British  vessel, 
(the  ship  Ceylon,)  which  your  Committee  were,  through  the  polite- 
ness of  the  health  officer,  and  his  deputy.  Dr.  Harcourt,  enabled  to 
visit  and  inspect  on  her  arrival,  we  found  257  passengers  huddled 
together  in  the  steerage,  which  was  in  a  most  fou)  state.  This 
vessel  had  lost  as  many  as  30  of  her  passengers,  previous  to  her 
arrival,  and  115  were  then  so  ill  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  land 
them  at  the  quarantine  hospital. 

At  other  ports  on  this  continent,  vessels  have  arrived  in  a  still 
worse  condition,  The  ship  Loosthauk,  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec, 
had  to  put  into  Chatham  in  distress.  She  had  on  leaving  England, 
340  steerage  passengers,  of  whom  117  had  died  on  the  passage, 
and  only  20  persons  on  board  had  escaped  sickness.  Five  emigrant 
vessels  arrived  at  Quebec,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  month, 
which  had  lost  at  sea  no  less  than  275  of  their  passengers — an  ave- 
rage of  55  for  each  one  of  them. 

The  return^  made  to  our  health  officer,  at  Staten  Island,  by  cap- 
tains of  vessels  arriving  here,  show  an  aggegrate  of  947  dc^^ths  mt 
sea  on  board  of  vessels  coming  from  European  Ports;  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  addmitted  into  the  quarantine  hospital  (most 
of  them  Irish)  have  been  taken  from  British  vessels. 

These  facts  prove  conclusively  what  is  the  cause  to  which  we 
are  to  attribute  the  increase  of  ship  fever  during  the  present 
season. 

Notwithstanding  this  freat  increase,  however,  we  think  that  uo 
danger  need  be  apprehended  by  our  citizens.     3ut  few  of  the 
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productive  of  the  disease,  exist  among  us;  and  no  apprebctnsion 
need  be  felt  of  its  becoming  epidemic,  so  long  as  due  attention  is 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

The  disease  has,  so  far,  been  exclusively  confined  to  emigrants, 
and  those  in  constant  attendance  upon  them — ^such  as  physicians, 
medical  students,  and  nurses.  We  have  been  unable  to  collect  the 
particulars  of  more  than  two  or  three  cases,  which  were  not  trace- 
able directly  to  intercourse  with  those  laboring  under  the  disease, 
and  who  had  lately  arrived  from  sea.  Although  hundreds  of  cases 
have  been  congregated  in  our  public  and  private  hospitals,  no  per- 
son living  in  their  vicinity  has  been  attacked.  None  have  sufliered 
but  those  who,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  in  constant  inter- 
course with,  and  daily  attendance  upon,  the  sick. 

The  bills  of  mortality,  too,  show  thai  the  disease  has  been  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  hospitals. 

From  the  City  inspector's  returns,  we  gather  that  the  whole 
number  of  deaths,  in  this  city,  from  typhoid  and  typhus  (ship)  fever, 
was,  from  the  2d  day  of  January  to  the  26th  of  June,  inclusive,  570 
Ctf  these  there  died — 

At  the  Bellevus  Hospital 260 

'•      Children's  Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  18 

•*      Penitentiary  Hospital 6 

**       City  Hospital 62 

'*  Private  Hospitals  at  Bloomingdale  and  Harlem 
(whole  mortality  201,  of  which  as  these  hospitals  are 
tor  sick  emigrants  exclusively,  it  is  fair  to  presume  the 
greater  part  were  ot  ship  fever),  say  two- thirds,  or     .    134 

Total  of  deaths  in  hospitals 480 

L^aviug  for  all  other  public  institutions  and  the  city  gene- 

railv,  only 90 

570 

This  is  a  mortality  so  trifling,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it 
occurs  in  a  population  of  more  than  400,000,  and  embraces  a  peri- 
od of  six  months,  that  it  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  apprehen- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  all  this  moreover,  ample  provision  has  now  been 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  to  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  sick  emigrants  without  the  city  precincts. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  and  other  information  in  their  poses- 
won,  your  committee  feel  themselves  fully  justified  iu  presenting 
for  yonr  consideration  and  adoption  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  That  although  there  has  oeen  a  decided  increase  in  the  num- 
W  of  cases  of  typhus,  or  ship  fever,  in  our  city  during  the  present 
season,  as  compared  with  other  seasons,  such  increase  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  emigration  of  the  present  year,  and 
the  bad  condition  of  the  emigrants. 
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2.  That  the  disease  is  confined  almost  exclusirely  to  emigrants, 
and  those  who  are  in  direct  and  constant  attendance  upon  such  of 
them  as  are  sick. 

3.  That  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  of  the  disease  becoming 
epidemic;  and  that,  with  a  due  regard  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
our  citizens  have  no  cause  whatever,  for  alarm  on  the  subject. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Ship  Fever  in  Canada. — We  quote  the  following  from  the  Bri- 
tish American  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science. 

"Up  to  the  present  moment,  32,338  emigrants  have  landed  on  our 
shores;  and  of  this  number,  exclusive  of  those  who  have  died  on 
the  passage,  and  are  sick  in  this  city,  Quebec,  and  the  intermediate 
places,  (and  of  whom  we  have  no  record,  because  not  entering  the 
hospitals,)  upwards  of  5000  have  been  known  to  have  been  ill- 
being  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number.  The  medical  staff  at 
the  Quarantine,  and  at  the  Emigrant  Sheds  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
city,  have  received  additions  to  their  numbers;  but  are  yet  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  exigencv.  The  medical  olTicers  in  chari^e  are 
worn  out  and  harrassed  with  their  ardous  and  unceasing  labors. 
The  mortality  is  appalling.  At  the  Quarantine  establishment  at 
Grosse  Isle,  2,796  cases,  of  which  more  than  four-fifths  were  cases 
of  fever,  have  been  treated  between  the  8th  of  Mav  19th  June. 
Of  this  number  565  have  died,  beinor  at  the  rate  of  1  in  everv  4.9 
cases,  or  20.4  per  cent.  At  the  Emigrant  Hospital,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city,  between  the  13th  and  28th  of  June,  1420 
cases,  all  of  fever,  were  admitted — the  deaths  during  the  same 
period  331,  affording  a  greater  ratio  of  mortality,  the  rate  be- 
ing 1  to  every  4.2  cases,  or  23,8  per  cent.  We  have  not 
been  enabled  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  with  reference 
to  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Quebec,  no  return  having  been  made  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  Office  anteriorily  to  the  20tli  of  iune. 
The  weekly  return  during  the  period  between  the  20th  and  CBth 
June,  gave  a  total  number  of  859  cases:  of  which  394  were  cases 
of  fever,  and  24  of  dvsentery.  The  mortalitv  durine  the  same 
period  was  27.  Assuming  that  this  mortality  was  met  with  exclu- 
sively among  these  cases,  it  would  form  a  rate  of  1  to  every  15.4, 
or  6.4  per  cent,  a  ratio  so  disproportionate  to  what  has  been 
observed  at  the  other  stations,  that  we  oan  place  no  reliance  upon 
it,  as  indication  of  the  character  or  type  of  the  cases  admitted. 
We  are  enabled  to  speak  more  positively  and  with  greater  certainty, 
with  reference  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  From  the  28th 
May  to  the  28th  June,  298  sick  emigrants  wen>  admitted.  Of  these 
143  were  cases  of  typhus,  18  were  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  97  of 
common  continued  fever.  The  mortality  among  the  typhus  cases, 
every  one  of  which  was  of  the  petechial  type,  was  1  to  4.9,  or  20.4 
per  cent.     Of  the  cases  of  simple  coBtinued  fever  and  diarrhipa. 
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one  only,  respectively,  died;  wbiie  estimating  the  mortality  uppn 
the  general  number  of  admissions,  as  we  have  done  in  the  other 
institutions,  we  find  it  to  have  been  for  the  same  period,  1  to  every 
7.7  cases,  or  12.9  per  cent.,  the  total  admissions  having  been  324, 
and  the  deaths  42. 

We  regret  that  our  data  a  )  so  imperfect.  The  returns  from 
the  institutions  at  Grosse  Isle,  be  Marine  Hospital,  and  the  Emi- 
grant Sheds  in  this  city,  affo.a  but  general  results.  The  deaths 
are  recorded,  but  without  specifying  the  particular  diseases  under 
which  the  mortality  occurred.  For  general  purposes,  they  may  be 
turned  to  advantage,  but  for  special  ends,  such  as  the  ratio  of  the 
mortality  of  a  particular  disease,  they  are  valueless.  The  return 
of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  crite- 
rion of  the  average  mortality  ol  the  ship  fever,  even  under  its  most 
favorable  chances  of  treatment,  and  portrays  its  malignant  charac- 
ter, and  its  fatality,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  misinterpreted. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  alarmists,  nor  are  we  wri- 
ting for  the  purpose  of  engendering  any  unnecessary  or  groundless 
apprehensions.  The  disease  is  an  eminently  contagious  one;  and 
the  records  of  private  practice,  both  in  this  city  and  Quebec,  (as 
we  have  been  informed,)  proclaim  its  steady  progress  among  the 
inhabitants.  To  be  forew^arned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Let  the  strict- 
est cleaDJiness  prevail  ever v where.  Let  the  Boards  of  Health  be 
active  and  energetic  in  their  duties,  and  let  the  civic  authorities  pay 
immediate  attention  to  their  reports,  and  carry  out  their  sugges- 
tions with  vigorous  determination,  laying  all  pecuniary  considera- 
tions aside,  rublic  health  is  public  wealth;  by  paying  due  regard 
to  the  former,  the  latter  is  certain  to  follow;  and  the  funds  of  the 
city  are  much  better  employed,  and  will  produqe  a  greater  and 
more  satisfactory  return  by  the  mode  indicated,  than  by  all  the 
embellishments  which  the  same  amount  of  money  might  command. 
We  think  that  the  emigrants,  under  existing  circumstances,  should 
be  debarred  all  communication  with  the  citizens. 


Prof,  Parkers   Clinique,    College  of  Physicians  and    Surgeons^ 

Jih/yY&rlc. 

Case  IsL — Rheumatism. — A  boy  of  15,  after  being  exppaed  to 
cold  and  wet,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  back,  shoulders,  thigV» 
and  knees.  Complains  most  of  right  knee,  which  is  swollen  fropi 
slight  effusion  into  the  joint,  causing  a  limp  in  the  walk.  The 
toi^ue  is  coated,  bowels  not  free,  urine  somewhat  scanty  and  rather 
higher  coJor  than  natural.  Remarks  by  Dr,  P. — The  pain  in  both 
thighs  and  knees  might  induce  the  suspicion  of  some  spinal  disease, 
but  examination  elicits  nothing  further  to  warrant  it.  The  three 
afiections  which  are  apt  to  present  themselves  in  the  knee  are  acute 
^yoovitis,  scrofulous  synovitis  and  rheumatism.     Having  arrived  at 
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the  conclusioti,  in  my  own  mind,  that  this  boy  has  the  latter,  let  me 
give  you  my  reasons  for  this  opinion.  Rheumatism,  like  gout,  is  a 
constitutional  disease,  having  its  origin  in  morbid  function  oif  the 
digestive  apparatus.  Iti  its  articular  visitations,  it  rarely  confines 
itself  to  a  single  joint,  but  attacks  several  simultaneously  or  Id  suc- 
cession. The  secretions  generally  are  changed,  the  perspiration 
and  urine  becoming  in  some  cases  strongly  acid,  and  the  latter  con- 
taining lithic  acid  deposites.  The  violence  of  the  general  symptooas 
depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  tissues  involved, 
bemg  more  intense  M^here  tne  disease  attacks  the jf?ftroMs  membranes 
near  the  joint,  than  in  the  synovial  variety.  A  distinction  in  the 
local  appearance  is  also  observed  in  these  two  forms  of  rheumatism. 
In  the  Jilfrous  form,  the  pain  generally  occurs  sometime  previous  to 
the  swelling,  which  is  rather  a  pumness  from  effusion  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  exhibits  pitting  like  general  oedema.  In  the 
synovial  variety,  the  swelling  supervenes  soon  upon  the  pain  and 
depends  upon  actual  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The 
contour  of  the  articulation  is  changed,  and  fluctuation  frequently  is 
detected  in  exposed  joints.  The  redness  is  generally  diffused 
equally  over  the  part,  while  in  the  first  species  it  often  follows  the 
course  of  the  tenaons.  Let  us  refer  to  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  other  diseases  which  I  mentioned  might  occur  at  the 
joint,  and  are  therefore  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  forming  our  diagnosis 
in  the  present  case.  It  is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  one  or  two 
of  their  distinctive  features  to  assure  ourselves  that  they  do  not 
exist  in  this  boy.  Acute  synovitis  occurs  after  puberty,  from  ex- 
posure to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  is  a  local  disease  aflecting 
a  single  joint.  Chronic  or  scrofulous  synovitis  is  most  commoD 
among  young  children,  who  present  marks  of  strumous  diathesis,  is 
insidious  in  its  incursion  and  tedious  in  its  progress.  We  are  led 
then,  by  exclusion,  to  attribute  our  patient's  suflTering  to  rheumatism 
which  exhibits  itself  most  strikingly  in  the  right  knee.  In  this 
opinion  we  are  confirmed  by  the  constitutional  symptoms,  indica- 
ting disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  by  the  number  of 
articulations  implicated.  Now  what  treatment  is  to  be  pursued 
here  t  Before  commencing  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  disease, 
gentlemen,  ask  yourselves  these  questions.  What  do  I  wish  ta 
accomplish?    What  indications  are  to  be  met  and  followed  ?    Don  t 

Erescribe  for  a  name,  nor  label  the  boxes  and  bottles  in  your  saddle 
ags,  as  I  have  known  done — "good  for  rheumatism;"  "good  for 
fever  and  ague,"  &c.  Such  empiricism,  in  the  profession,  it  is 
which  has  proved  the  "eccalabeon" — the  egg-hatching  process  oi 
not  a  little  of  the  quackery  that  infests  our  land.  But  revenons^ 
nos  moutons.  We  have  here  general  and  local  symptoms  to  coin- 
bat,  and  our  treatment  must  be  pretty  active.  Let  us  correct  the 
derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  the  local  trouble  wj 
soon  disappear.  The  patient  should  go  home  and  go  to  bed- 
would  advise  Pil  Hydrarg.  and  Pulv.  Doveri,  aa.  gr.  v.  at  bed-time- 
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and  in  morning  Tr.  Sem.  Colchici.  m.  xx.  c.  Magnes,  Calc.  f  ss.  in 
mixture.  This  will  probably  produce  purging  and  relieve  the 
rheumatism;  I  employ  the  magnesia  here  aeainst  the  acid  secre- 
tions, and  you  will  find  alkalies  generally  valuable  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism  or  gout.  Locally,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance what  you  do,  but  it  is  well  to  envelope  the  part  in  oiled  silk 
or  flannel.  Remember,  the  disense  is  a  constitutional' one,  requiring 
canstitutional  treatment  and  rest. 

Case2(L — Scrofulous  enlargement  of  lower  extremity  of  femur  in 
a  t>oy  set.  5  years.  The  right  knee  is  considerably  enlarged,  the 
flwellmg  being  elastic  and  puiTy,  but  not  fluctuating,  and  preserving 
the  form  of  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  motion 
of  the  joint  is  somewhat  impaired,  and  the  boy  walks  with  a  limp. 
There  is  occasional  pain  in  the  part  wh  ch  is  not  severe.  The 
integuments  over  the  part  are  discolored  and  the  veins  clearly  per- 
oepubh.  The  complaint  is  attributed  to  a  fall  received  ^sometime 
since.  Remarks  by  Dr.  P. — Although  in  the  present  case,  the 
articulation  is  not  primarily  involved,  it  may  become  so  secondarily, 
and  1  exhibit  it  as  illustrating  a  point  in  pathology  on  which  Nelaton 
has  contributed  much  valuable  information.  This  is  one  of  the 
diseases  popularly  known  as  white  swelling.     It  occurs  in  strumous 

Imtients,  and  you  observe  in  this  boy  unmistakeabie  signs  of  scrofu- 
oas  taint  The  disease  consists  of  a  deposition  of  tuberculous 
matter,  either  encysted  or  infiltrated,  in  the  cancellar  structure  of 
the  bone.  As  the  tendency  of  tubercle  is  to  soften,  ulceration  may 
occur  through  the  bone  info  the  joint,  or  external  to  it,  leading  to 
repeated  abscesses  which  penetrate  the  integuments,  discharging 
their  pus,  containing  a  curd  like  substance.  This  may  after  a  while 
become  cheese-Kke  in  its  consistence,  resembling  the  matter  found 
in  scrofulous  absorbent  glands.  The  disease  is  very  slow  in  its 
process,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  little  the  patient  sometimes 
suTOrs.  even  where  the  cartilages  of  the  joint  have  ulcerated.  This 
is  very  difierent,  whon  ulceration  of  these  organs  has  proceeded 
from  other  causes.  Sometimes,  however,  portions  of  bone  become 
exfoliated,  and  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  give  rise  to  excessive 

pain. 

The  diagnosis  of  this*  affection  is  easy  in  the  first  stage.  When 
the  joint  becomes  involved  it  may  be  mistaken  for  diseases  arising 
from  other  causes,  but  the  history  of  the  case,  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  pain  in  its  commencement,  the  puffy  elastic  feel,  from 
efifasion  into  the  cellular  membrane,  as  distinguished  from  effusion 
into  the  joint  itself;  the  tedious  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the 
scrofulous  constitution,  all  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  proper  conclu- 
sion as  to  its  nature.  The  prognosis  is  variable.  Spontaneous 
recovery  sometimes  occurs  even  after  the  formation  of  abscesses 
and  sinuses.  In  others  the  general  health  becomes  seriously  de- 
ranged, hectic  ensues,  and  the  patient  sinks  unless  rescued  by  sacri- 
ficmg  the  limb. 
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DreatmenL-^ThiB  disease,  like  the  last  we  considered,  is  a  gqu- 
stitutional  one,  and  if  forgetting  this,  you  seek  to  cure  your  pttiei^t 
by  local  means  alone,  you  will  be  disappointed  in  your  efforts.  The 
constitutional  treatment  should  be  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  scro- 
fulous taint — generous  diet,  good  air,  the  iodides  of  iron  or  potash, 
the  wine  of  iron  &c.,  &c.  Locally,  a  variety  of  external  appli^- 
tions  are  recommended,  as  blisters,  escbarotics  of  iodine,  or  ungiod. 
and  hydrarg.,  &c.,  (fee.  I  like  verymuch  free  scarifications  followed 
by  poultices.  Entire  rest  of  the  part  is  important.  This  can  be 
effected  by  a  splint.  Sir  B..Brodie  recommends  a  pasteboard  spjlint 
on  each  side  of  the  limb,  secured  by  a  roller.  Dr.  Batchelder's 
plan,  which  1  have  frequently  referred  to,  the  compress  sponge 
around  the  joint,  covered  with  roller  and  kept  wet,  was  used  suc- 
cessfully in  one  case  which  came  here.  We  will  try  in  the  pre^ient 
injstance,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  inform  you  of  the  result. 
The  rationale  of  the  operation  of  this  plan,  is  absorption  b)  contia- 
ual  pressure,  from  the  swelling  of  the  sponge. 

We  will  reaiember,  gentlemen,  a  case  of  scrofulous  synovitis  of 
the  shoulder  joint  and  another  of  the  ankle,  which  presented  them- 
selves last  Monday.  1  remarked  at  that  time,  that  the  fir^t  instance 
was  a  rather  unusual  one,  this  disease  effecting  other  joints  much 
oftener  than  the  shoulder.  Both  patients  were  young  children, 
each  strongly  scrofulous.  The  disease,  in  fact,  almost  always 
occurs  within  the  first  five  years,  advances  slowly  but  steadily  to 
absorption  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  cartilages  and  .final  (de- 
struction of  tlie  bone.  In  some  ca^es  the  synovial  membraoie  be- 
comes fungeous.  The  various,  fofms  of  this  affection  arc  so  numer- 
ous at  our  weekly  meetings,  that  you  can  scarcely  require  aay 
present  insUuction  as  to  its  diagnosis  and  treatment  It  is  easily 
and  early  recognized  by  the  pain  .prpduced  on  pressing  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  together.  As  to  the  treatment,  if  the  hip  be  the  seat 
of  the  diseaise,  and  you  see  it  before  suppuration  has  commeoce^, 
ao  issue  back  of  the  trochanter,  kept  open  a  long  time,  will  do  much 
good.  If  in  the  ankle,  scarifications  and  poultices,  followed  by  ban- 
dages, are  uaelul.  But  let  me  again  remind  you  of  yoqr  general 
treatment  and  judicious  regimen. 

In  acute  synovitis,  such  as  you  saw  in  a%('oman  at  a  recent  mcet- 
iilg,  you  have  an  inflammatory  affection  requiring  an  antiphlogis^ 
course-^purgatives  of  pulv.  purgans,  and  locally,  leeching  or  cup- 
ping, until  the  inflammation  is  subdupd.  Then  pressure  by  roller, 
or  stimulating  applications  will  be  useful  to  procure  absorption  of 
efiiised  matters. 

C5flfS6  3d.  In  connection  with  the  subject,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  complains  of  pain  in  his  rig^t 
hip,  which  commenced  about  two  months  since.  There  is  nothiog 
in  the  appearance  of  the  patient  indicating  any  serious  disease. 
From  the  location  of  the  pain,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  disease 
of  the  hip  joint,  but  there  is  no  increase  of  uneai^iness  when  per- 
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cussion  or  pressure  is  made  on  the  trochanter,  and  the  Hexion  of 
the  limb  is  not  impaired.     When  a  joint  is  diseased,  the  patient  is 
stiff  in  the  morning  and  thaws  out^  as  it  were,  as  the  day  advances. 
This  man  feels  pretty  well  in  the  morning,  but  becomes  stiff  and 
fatigued  at  night.     Hence  I  conclude  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  arti- 
culation.   Let  us  inquire  about  the  small  of  the  back. .  The  patient 
has  pain  there,  which  is  worse  when  standing  than  when  walking. 
This  is  always  the  case  in  mere  debility  of  the  fiart,  while  if  inflam- 
mation were  present,  the  uneasiness  would  be  increased  by  motion. 
The  man  tells  us  he  cannot  rise  easily  and  readily  from  a  stooping 
posture,  a  fact  often  noticed  among  young  men  who  masturbate. 
Our  patient  was  married  six  months  before  the  difficulty  began, 
and  it  might  be  a  Question  whether  the  latter  had  any  connection 
with  venereal  indulgence.     The  pathology  of  this  case  is  irritation 
from  over  taxation  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

treatment    Avoid  any  appreciable  causes,  use  cold  dash  and 
friction  to  loins  and  hip;  regulate  bowels  and  diet. 


Surgical  treatment  in  cBdema  of  glottis.-^We  quote  the  following 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  and  Surgical  Society, 
as  reported  for  the  Annalist,  July  15,  1837. —  En.  Buffalo  Medi- 
cal Journal. 

Dr.  Buck  stated,  that  it  had  long  ago  occurred  to  him,  that  in 
cases  of  the  oedema  of  the  glottis,  when  suffocation  seeemed  immi- 
nent, that  the  patient  might  be  relieved  by  incising  the  edges  of  the 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  An  opportunity  having  recently  occurred,  he 
had  had  recourse  to  the  practice  with  decided  benefit.  The  patient 
suffering  under  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  became  affected  with 
dyspncBa,  attended  with  paroxysms  of  imoending  sufibcation.  On 
passing  the  finger  into  the  fauces,  the  epiglottis  could  be  felt  enor- 
mously swollen  and  tense.  The  swelling  of  the  glottis  could  like- 
wise be  distinguished.  In  the  operation,  a  pair  of  curved,  sharp 
pointed  scissors  was  employed,  and  afterwards,  a  curved,  sharp 
pointed  bistoury,  guarded  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
point  The  patient  expectorated  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  blood, 
mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  fauces,  and  expressed  himself 
decidedly  relieved.  Besides  the  operation,  the  patient  was  bled, 
leeched,  inhaled  aqueous  vapor,  &c.     He  recovered. 

Dr.  Clark  said,  that  he  thought  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  B.,  a  highly 
important  one;  the  osdematous  swelling,  in  such  cases  oeing 
principally  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
on  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  glottis.  In  this  last  situation 
it  had  a  valvular  action,  rising  up  during  expiration,  but  closing,  and 
thus  impending  inspiration.    Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  difficulty 
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occurred  only  during  inspiration,  was  characteristic  of  the  disease 
Dr.  C.  thought  the  parts  could  be  safely  and  easily  reached,  and 
that  the  operation  afforded  every  promise  of  relief. 


Plttgiarism^^A  volume  "O/i  Tumors  of  the  Uterus  and  its 
Jjj^endages,  by  Thomas  S.  Leb,"  which  received  the  Jacksonian 
priz^et  has  very  recently  (1847)  been  published  in  London.  If  any 
one  will  look  over  its  pages,  and  particularly  over  table  No,  Ih  aad 
the  deductions  drawn  from  it,  commencing  on  page  283,  and  com- 
pare it  with  a  similar  synopsis,  published  iq  the  Jim&r.  Med.  Joum' 
for  April,  1845,  page  330,  ne  will  there  find  a  table  of  the  same 
kind,  having  the  same  arrangement,  siniilaj'  heading,  and  evei^ 
the  same  language,  with  full  references,  by  Dr.  D.  Atlee,  of  this 
city;  yet  we  cannot  discover  that  Mr.  Lee  has  made  any  acknow- 
ledgment to  Dr.  Atlee.  On  the  contrary,  he  assumes  the  author- 
ship in  these  words,  page  183:  "/  have  carefully  collected  into  a 
tabular  form  all  the  known  operations  for  the  extraction  of  the 
ovary  /"  We  happen  to  know  that  the  construction  of  the  table 
cost  Dr.  Atlee  much  time,  trouble,  and  labor.  His  careful  synop- 
sis of  the  leading  features  of  each  case,  with  the  references  to 
aiiithorities,  was  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  profession  in  the  consider 
ration  of  this  important  question.  It  is  evident  on  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Lee's  work,  that  he  has  availed  himself  extensively  of  this  aid,  add 
we  regret  that  he  did  not  think  it  best  to  award  justice  to  whom 
it«i3.  strictly  due.  It  would  appear  from  the  foot  notes,  p.  370, 
that  Dr.  Atlee's  ttible  was  before  him.  The  only  original  matter, 
ftimished  by  Mr.  Lee  is  the  addiiion  of  some  ca3es  occurring  sino^ 
tte  publication  of  Dr.  Atlee's  taUet,  and  an'anged  under,  the  sam^ 
heads.  He  has  failed,  however,  in  noting  all.  So  entirely  has  h^ 
depended  upon  Dr.  Atlee's  table  that  he  has  not  even  added  four 
recent,  case^,  occurring  in  his  own  countty,  and  noticed  in  the  jour*- 
iid«  before  his  work  went  to  press.— Jl&dica/  JVSni?*. 


J^^ction  of  Pey^'s  Olandfiin  My^amc  Fever. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  New-York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  January  23d,  uu 
SwBtt  stated  that  he  had  lately  had  three  cases  of  typhus,  throw?- 
ing  some  light  upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  especially  as  to 
tl^  condition  of  Peyer's  glands*  The  patients  arrived  in  a  ve?sel 
ii^  which  the  disease  had  been  very  violent^  the  captain  and  all  the 
sailors  having  suffered  from  it.  In  the  first  patient,  no  ulcerations 
w^re  discovered,  but  some  patches  of  Pej'er's  glands,  near  the  ileo- 
ecEcal  valve,  were  enlarged  and  discolored,  being  of  reddish  brown 
hue.     In  the  second;  a  girl  of  20,  who  had  the  ordinary  symptoms, 
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the  glands  of  Peyer  were  very  much  inflamed  and  ulcerated. 
TJ19  third  case  w^s  that  of  a  boy,  attacked  in  a  week  after  landing, 
who  had  suffered  much  privation.  At  the  time  of  his  entrance  into 
the  hospital,  he  was  exceedingly  prostrated.  Stimuli  were  given 
at onoe,  and  he  improved  considerably.  He  lived  for  a  fortnight^ 
afterwards,  and  for  the  last  week  seemed  constantly  dying.  A  day 
or  two  before  his  death,  livid  discolorations  of  a  linear  form  appear- 
ed about  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  as  if  from  the  bursting  of 
smalt  veins.  On  post-mortem  examination,  no  disease  of  Peyer's 
ghMHl%  whatever,  was  discovered,  exoept  that  sora^of  them  were 
Bypertrophied,  the  results,  no  doubt,  of  former  disease.  In  the 
ccBcum,  there  were  about  a  dozen  sloughing  ulcers,  irregular  in 
shape,  the  largest  of  them  about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece.  Ta- 
Uag  Uie  throe  cases  together,  it  appe^s  that  the  disease,  although 
of  common  origin,  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  ulceration  of 
Foyer's  glands.  This  is  in  accordance  with  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
Inb,  and  opposed  to  that  of  the  French  pathologists.— .^eu?- Fori 
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MtAmal  Medical  CkmvefUitm. — [The  following  remarks  were 
written  for  the  June  No.  of  the  Journal,  and  have  hitherto  been 
eiduded  by  the  press  of  other  matter.  We  take  tHis  occasipa  to 
slate,  that  we  shall  soon  redeem  our  promise  to  furnish  our  readers 
wiAthe  code  of  Medical  Ethics  adopted  by  the  Convention*] 

The  number  of  delegates  which  v»^ere  assembled  at  the  conyect* 
'tioo,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union  were  rep- 
resented, afl^ded  st^cient  evidence  that  a  desire  for  union  and 
osganization  prevails  among  the  profession  throughout  the  country: 
if  farther  proof  were  required,  the  harmony  and  unanimity  which 
pervaded  the  convention,  and  characterised  all  its  actions,  ahqn- 
dantly  demonstrate  it,  It  may  be  questioned  if  the  deiiberatign^ 
of  so  large  a  body  upon  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  each  individual 
mosiber,  ever  exemplified  abetter  spirit.  Assuredly  we  may  refer 
to  that  meeting,  as  well  as  to  the  convention  which  preceded  it,  afi 
showing  conclusively  that  the  medical  profession  (of  this  country 
at  least)  are  not  so  prone  to  disagreement  and  wrangling  as  is  oft^n 
sneeriDgly  insinuated.    It  was  remarked  by  a  spectator,  that  be 
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had  attended  many  ecclesiastical  assemblages,  but  he  had  aever 
observed,  even  on  those  occassions,  such  entire  absence  of  bitter- 
ness of  controversy,  and  such  scrupalous  observance  of  courtesy 
and  decorum,  as  in  the  present  instance.  Nothing,  in  fact,  oocorred 
to  mar  the  dignity  of  the  convention,  or  diminish  the  satisfaction 
whidi  every  member  appeared  to  feel  in  being  present.  If  we 
were  to  indulge  any  criticism  it  would  be  to  take  some  exceptions 
to  the  disposition  manifested  by  a  few  to  occupy  too  exclusively 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  convention  in  the  discussion  of  every 
subject.  If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  our  advice  would  reach 
the  persons  obnoxious  to  this  remark,  and  that  it  would  exert  any 
influence  provided  it  did  reach  them,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
counsel  them  to  endeavor  to  restrain  hereafter  that  cacoethes  loqu^ 
endi  to  which  they  are  prone  on  such  occasions.  We  would  enjoin 
this,  not  only  because  their  strenuous  eflbrts  to  anticipate  others 
displaces  those  whom  it  would  have  been  more  acceptable  should 
have  been  oftener  heard,  but,  also,  because  the  result  is,  that  they 
failed  to  secure  for  themselves  that  consideration  which  they  so 
much  desired,  and  which  they  might  have  obtained,  if  they  had 
exercised  the  art  ot  keeping  silence,  as  well  as  the  art  of  speaking 
well 

The  most  important  of  the  special  acts  of  the  conyention  was 
the  recommendation  to  medical  schools  to  extend  the  term  of  lee* 
tures  from  four  to  six  months.  As  to  the  great  advantage  which 
win  accrue  to  medical  instruction  from  adopting  this  course,  we 
have  no  doubts.  The  present  period  is  too  limited  for  teachers  U> 
do  justice  to  their  several  departments,  without  crowding  into  a 
given  space,  a  greater  amount  of  labor  for  the  pupil  than  he  can 
perform.  The  number  of  lectures  now  given  daily  at  most  medi- 
cal institutions  is  greater  than  is  compatible  with  proper  attention 
and  benefit  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and,  to  some  extent,  also 
.  with  due  devotcdness  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  We  believe 
such  is  the  view  generally  entertained  by  those  oonoocted  with 
medical  institutions,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  inclined 
to  extend  the  term  of  lectures  in  conformity  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  convention.  The  necessity  of  all  or  nearly  all  the 
schools  uniting  in  order  to  eflfect  this  change  is  obvious.    It  is  not 
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to  be  expected  that  a  few  will  consent  to  extend  their  terms  unless 
sustained  by  a  similar  action  by  the  majority.    It  is  natural  and 
proper  to  look  to  some  of  the  older  metropolitan  schools  to  take 
the  lead  in  tbis  matter.    The^  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New- York,  and  the  Boston 
achooL  for  examples,  should  be  among  the  first  to  move.    We  hope 
each  or  all  these  institutions  will  soon  announce  an  intention  to 
foUow  the  recommendation  of  the  convention,  and  we  are  persua- 
ded that  other  institutions  will  at  once,  on  speedily  follow  their 
example.    It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  some  force,  that  to 
extend  the  lecture  term  for  the  ensuing  season  to  six  months,  might 
be  considered  to  be  acting  in  bad  faith  to  those  students  who  have 
attended  one  course  of  lectures  under  the  present  arrangement. 
In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  and  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  a  sud- 
den change,  we  would  suggest  that  for  the  next  session,  the  term  be 
extended  to  five  months,  notice  being  given  in  forthcoming  circulars 
that  after  the  ensuing  session  the  sixth  month  will  be  added. 

it  had  been  supposed  by  some  that  one  of  the  subjects  which 
came  before  the  convention,  viz: — the  proposition  to  dissever  teach- 
ing and  licensing,  would  occasion  much  excited  discussion,  if  not 
be  productive  of  discord.  There  appeared,  however,  to  be  pretty 
general  unanimity  in  deferring  action  upon  this  subject  until  it  had 
received  farther  consideration  by  the  profession  at  large,  all  being 
agreed  that  the  object  of  the  convention  was  not  to  revolutionize 
bat  to  i^formf  and  that  important  changes  should  not  be  recommen- 
ded without  duq  deliberation.  In  justice  to  those  who  expressed 
views  in  advocacy  of  the  proposition  referred  to,  it  should  be  stated, 
that  they  severally  disclaimeJ  any  wish  to  depreciate  medical 
schools,  or  to  derogate  from  their  importance  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent. The  proposition,as  enunciated  by  its  advocates  in  the  conven- 
tion, is  not  to  deprive  institutions  of  their  prerogative  of  confer- 
ring the  doctoral  degree,  but  to  institute  boards  of  examiners  in 
each  state,  consisting  in  part  of  those,  who  are,  and  in  part  of  those 
who  are  not  connected  with  schools,  whose  approval  of  qualifica- 
tions shall  be  necessary  to  confer  a  license  to  practice.  We  will 
not  now  stop   to  discuss  the   propriety  or  practicability   of  r  is 

*Bj  rerereace  to  »noOi«r  pfiga,  it  will  be  aeea  ibut  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  hai^  taken  tl.c  k(*ad- 
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sch^hne.  It  vvas  by  no  means  exclusively  dupporteti  by  4h^^  'ifW; 
connected  \vith  schools,  and  who  might  be  sQspected  of  hesdttty 
to  them,  but  was  advocated  by  several  who  hold  distinguished  |!f6feii- 
tions  a^  public  medical  teachers.  The  few  who,  from  local  drcMi- 
dtances,  or  personal  considerations,  may  have  indulged  hopes  ^ihat 
a  spirit  of  animosity  toward  medical  institutions  Would  ensure  dis- 
cofd  if  it  did  not  declare  itself  in  the  action  takeb  by  the  tbwMib' 
tion  on  the  subject,  were  egregiously  mistaken.  If  merobeirs  tli^e 
present  who  entertained  such  feelings  their  expression  wisls  f>e- 
striiined  by  the  m^ral  influence  Which  the  character  c^  the  Cditt^dH- 
tion,  and  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  whi6fa  prevailed,  ebjoM  Mi 
fail  to  exert. 

The  irripbrtant  ends  attaiined  by  the  convdntion  are  not  lo '  bb 
measured  by  its  special  acts.    A  spirit  and  etiergy  have1)een  dev^l* 
oped  and  diffused  by  these  reunions  which  will  not  soon  be  quebeiM; 
iaifid  Which  will  be  productive  6f  incalculable  bea^t  t)otfa  td  thte 
science  &nd  the  profession.    Their  itifluence  rti^y  already' be '6M<ifr- 
Ved  in  the  neW  life  which  has  been  infused  into  local  asliociiitfonSy 
and  ^tale  conventions.    We  have  expreidsed  on  a  previbus  obd^l^ito 
the  opinion  that  they  would  constitute  an  epoeh  in  the  hUrtdry  ^ 
medicine  in  this  country.     We  tepeiat  the  i*emark  with  a  still  eltk*M^ 
ger  cbnviction  that  the  prediction  will  be  verified.    In  bi^er  'for 
the  profession  of  this  country  to  become  all  that  it  is  capiible  <^ 
becoming,  and  to  accomplish  all  that  it  could  reasonably  expect  to 
aecompli^h,  it  is  only  necessary  to  feel  and  act  unitedly.    There  is 
ho  body  of  men  in  the  country  that  can  exert  greater  iiifluence'and 
power  to  eflect  any  objects  than  the  Medical  Profession.    Letth^re 
be  unanimity  as  to  what  will  really  prove  advantageous,  and  UAfled 
2!eal  in  the  endeavor  to  procure  what  is  desired,  and  success  is  bidr. 
tsfin.    In  these  remarks  we  do  not  refer  solely  to  objects  of  a 
sclclntific  nature,  but  to  those  which  involve  the  sentiment  of  coth- 
munily,  or  the  acts  of  Legislation.     The  moral,  and,  we  will  add, 
(biit  in  no  unworthy  sense)  the  political  power,  which,  as  a  prtifes- 
sion,  acting  unitedly,  we  may  exert,  must  almost  necessarily  be 
irresistable.     We  have  only  to  be  persuaded  in  our  own  ifilhtts 
what  ends  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  for,  and  to  act  |)er- 
severingly,  and  in  concert  for  their  attainment — ^and  they  will  be 
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accomplished.  We  conceive  that  the  correctness  of  this  statement 
might  be  rendered  as  clear  and  convincing  as-ispeculative  reasoning 
can  establish  any  truth  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  institution  of  the  National  Medical  Association  we  deem  the 
most  important  of  the  acts  of  the  convention.  We  now  have  a 
permanent  organization,  by  means  of  which  all  may  co-operate  in 
furthering  scientific  objects,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
profession.  Having  recently  considered  some  of  the  advantages 
which,  in  our  estimation,  may  be  derived  from  such  an  association, 
We  will  not,  at  present,  offer  any  farther  remarks  on  this  subject. 
Wtth  respect  to  the  details  of  the  organization,  upon  which  there 
was  some  discrepancy  of  opinion,  we  may  present  our  views  here- 
^Stet.  Should  it  be  found  that  improvements  in  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  convention  are  desirable,  they  can  at  any  time  be 
<dbct^,  wA  inquiry  With  respect  to  this  point  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  profession. 

lo  conclmjoti,  we  think  the  profession  have  cause  for  graUiIation 

that  the  movement  for  leit^n^rmfor^nfta/Km  has  progressed  thus  far 

ilD  so  satidfactory  a  manner.    Let  the  same  zeal  and  harmony  con- 

tioae,  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  and  believe,  that  results  will  be 

«ttai&ed  whieh  will  be  highly  condudve  to  the  interests  of  medib^I 

Mience,  the  medical  profession,  and  of  humanity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


Hit  Principles  and  Fract^e  iff  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

By  T,  Whabton  JaT«BSE,  F.  B.  S.,  Leeliirer  on  Anatomy,  l*hy- 

«i<rfogy,  land  Pathology,  at  the  Chareing  Cross  Hospital,  &c.  dec. 

With  one  hundred  and  two  illustrations.     Edited  by  Isaac  Hays, 

M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospital,  etc.    1  vol.  12  mo.    Lea  *& 

Bkoebard' pubKshefs,  Philadeif^hia,  1847.     p.  p.  509. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  most  excellent  Medical  and  Surgical 

llaniials,  or  4ext  books,  and  to  us  it  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  tbem 

all    A  well  digested  te^a  bifok  upon  diseases  of  the  eye  has  bei^n  a 

desideratum  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  felt,  and  which  is 

now  happily  supplied.    The  book  is  concise,  ^lear,  and  well  brought 

np-to  ilie  disooveries  and  improvements  of  the  day  ;  and  in  no^de- 
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partment  have  such  rapid  advances  been  reqently  inade,  as  in 
Ophthalmic  Surgery,  and  especially  among  the  Germans,  under  the 
practical  investigations  of  such  men  Ammon,  Chelius>  Graefe, 
Himly,  Juengken,Ructe,  and  others.  The  author  himself,  also^has 
added  considerable  original  matter  from  his  own  extensive  experi- 
ence, and  has  admirably  arranged  the  whole. 

In  the  introduction  we  are  furnished  with  a  brief  history  of 
Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  text  is  divided  into  11  chapters,,  and  the  chapters^  into  sec- 
tions and  sub-sections,  the  sub-sections  numbering  in  all  2688, 
which,  with  a  copious  index,  renders  a  reference  to  any  passage  in 
the  book  exceedingly  easy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  anthor's  method,  we  have  taken  at  hazard 
the  following  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Eye^salves : 

^^Eyt'sahes — Salves  are  applied  to  the  borders  oi  the  eyelids,  or 
to  the  whole  conjunctival  surface.  In  the  former  case  only,  should 
the  patient  or  his  attendants  be  intrusted  with  the  application.  In 
the  latter  case,  nwre  discrimination,  as  well  as  tact,  being  required, 
the  surgeon  should  apply  the  salve  himself. 

Before  applying  a  salve  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  all  incrusta- 
tions of  matter  about  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  must  be  removed. 
This  is  done  by  first  rubbing  the  part  with  fresh  butter  or  lard,  and 
after  a  while  bathing  it  with  tepid  water ;  the  incrusting  matter  is 
thus  softened,  and  may  readily  be  separated  with  the  finger-nail 
or  head  of  a  pin. 

The  anointing  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  may  be  performed  by 
means  of  a  hair  pencil,  or  simply  with  the  point  of  the  finger.  The 
eyelid  being  held  slightly  everted^the  salve  is  applied  alon^  its  bor- 
der to  the  nfK>uth8  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  then  smeared  outside 
the  insertion  of  the  eyelashes,  and  afterwards  carefully  rubbed  in 
at  their  roots,  the  eyeUds  being  at  the  time  kept  gently  closed. 

When  a  salve  is  to  be  smplied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  con- 
junctiva, a  piece  the  size  of  a  split  pea  is  to  be  taken  upon  the  point 
of  a  probe,  or  on  the  point  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  and  in- 
simiated  under  the  upper  eyelid,  while  this  is  drawn  forward  from 
contact  with  the  eyeball.  When  the  salve  is  fairly  in  the  eye,  the 
upper  eyelid  is  to  be  gently  drawn  down,  and  rubbed  over  the  eye- 
ball with  the  finger  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  order  to  diffuse  the  salve, 
now  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  eye.  between  the  eyelids  and  eye- 
ball, and  consequently  all  over  the  conjunctiva. 

If  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  be  the  part  on  which  the  salve  is 
principally  to  exert  its  action,  the  application  may  be  limited  to  it, 
m  which  case  the  pain  is  less  severe  than  in  the  former.  Having 
€[verted  the  eyelids,  the  exposed  conjunctiva)  surface  is  t»  be  nii^^ 


bod  Willi  tbe  salve  either  by  meaM  of  a  bak^pencil  or  the  poiai  of 
the  finger. 

Salves  are  sometimos  applied  to  the  lachrymal  passages,  by 
smearing  the  meshes,  cat-gut  strings,  &c.,  of  which  are  introduced 
into  the  nasal  duet  whether  from  the  nose  or  through  an  external 
opening  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  a  strong  salve  to  the  eye,  it  is  ne- 
cessary here  to  give  a  caution,  viz.,  not  to  insert  it  in  a  lump  with- 
in the  lower  eyelid  and  leave  it  there.  1  have  seen  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  inferior  palpebral  sinus  in  a  sloughy  state  from  a  lump  of 
nitrate  of  silver  ointment  having  been  put  in,  and  no  care  taken  to 
diffuse  it  by  rubbing  the  eyelid  over  the  eyeball  In  the  case  of 
ointment  inserted  under  the  upper  eyelid,  the  natural  motions  of  the 
part  will  make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  neglect  of  the  surgeon. 

Examples  of  eye-salves. 

R — Oxid.  hydrarg.  rubri  bene  kevigat.  gr.  iii — vi — xv. 

Axungise  praeparat.  3ij. 
Misce  accuratissime:  ft.  unguentum  ophthalmicum. 

The  two  weaker  forms  are  used  for  anointing  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids,  and  may  be  entrusted  to  the  patient.  The  stronger  form 
should  be  applied  only  by  the  surgeon  himself.  Applied  to  the 
whole  conjuctival  surface  it  is  found  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  va- 
rious inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  ulcers,  specks,  &c.,  of 
the  cornea,  it  is  less  severe  in  its  operation  than  the  nitrate  of 
silver  ointment. 

The  citrine  ointment  of  the  pharmacopceias,  diluted  with  three 
or  more  parts  of  lard  and  oil,  is  a  useful  application  to  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids. 

R — ^Argent,  nitrat  gr.  iii — x. 
Aq.  destillat.  q.  s.  ad  solvend.  nitrat. 
Unguent  cetaoei  3j. 
Prios  solvaUir  nitras;  dein  misceatur  aoeuratissime  solutio  cum 
uiignento. 

This  ointment  has  been  used  with  much  success  not  only  in 
chronic,  but  also  in  cutting  short  acute  inflammations  of  the  con- 
juQctiva;  but  the  pain  it  causes  is  very  severe. 

The  following  is  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Janin's  ointment 
for  the  eyes. 

R — Frsecipitat.  alb.  gr.  xv. 
Tutias  prseparat. 
Boli  Armen.  ppt.  aa.  3fs. 
Adlp.  suilli  3i — 5ij. 
M.  exactissime:  ft.  ungt.  ophthalmicum. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  eye-salves  should  contain  no  grit- 
ty particles ;  the  powders  entering  into  their  composition,  there- 
me,  riumld  first  be  rdbced  by  trituration  to  as  impalpable  a  state 
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as  poflflible,  and  then  oarefully  levigated  mtb  a  IHtie  wateir  er  oil, 
previously  to  being  mixed  with  the  excipient.  Substances  scduMe 
in  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  sul- 
phates of  zinc  and  copper,  may  be  dissolved.  When  camphor  ea- 
ters as  an  ingredient  into  an  eye-salve,  it  shouTd  first  be  dissolvad  in 
a  fixed  oil.  The  excipient  best  adapted  for  eye-salves  is  prepared 
lard,  simple  cerate,  or  spermaceti  ointment. 

That  nothing  might  be  left  which  could  render  the  work  com- 
plete, an  excellent  glossary  is  appended,  in  which  the  student  will 
find,  not  only  the  definition,  but  also  the  root  of  every  teolMictl 
employed.    In  short,  let  us  say  to  the  reader,  it  is  a  book — 

••Which  if  you  do  open 
To  retden  aad  oopen 
Tou  will  be  nowilling 
For  many  a  shiUing 
To  peH  with  «he  profit 
That  you  ahall  have  of  it" 

F.  H.  H. 


The  Gas  War. — We  have  received  another  pamphlet  on  the 
tttbject  of  the  Gas  discovery.  The  author  is  Edward  WaifOO, 
<A  Boston,  Maas.  The  object  is  to  establish  the  claims  of  Dr. 
Morton  to  the  discovery.  We  see  nothing  in  it  to  lead  us  to  alter 
our  views  as  expressed  in  our  last  number.  The  contest  appears 
to  be  growing  warmer,  and  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  in  the  pamph- 
let referred  to,  personalities  which  are  not  relevant  to  the  matter  at 
issue. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  notice  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  a  note  from  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  well  known 
fmm  his  valuable  contributions  to  Medical  Journals,  stating  that 
he  is  not  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  but  a  non-medical 
gentleman  of  the  same  name  who  is  connected  in  the  business  of 
the  patent  with  Morton.  We  had  supposed  the  author  to  be  Dr. 
Warren  ;  we  are  happy  to  be  correoted,aiid,  in  justice  to  that  gen- 
tlemen, to  obviate  in  so  far  as  we  can  the  dame  error  in  others. 


Tht  Medical  Students^  Vade  Meciifli,  or  Manual  of  Examina* 
nations,  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medics* 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Practice  of  Medicine,  (including  physical  di- 
agnosis and  diseases  of  the  skin)  and  Poisons. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  byGso.  MftMOBN- 
UAUL,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Patfacdogy  in  tiio  Medical  JnatiliiteQf 


Cbcitlntfti  and  itiember  6f  the  Phihdeit^ia  Sfedidftl  Society,  &c. 
&€.,  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  i&  filakiston,  1845, 12  mo.  p.  p.  474. 

We  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, that  X¥0rks  of  this  diataeter  are  <ievoid  of  titiKty. 
If  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  Which  ihey  are  prepared,  Viz : 
to  refresh  the  memory,  and  aid  the  retention  of  important  facts, 
we  coocdive  that  they  may  prove  convenient  and  serviceable  both 
to  the  stndeiit  and  practitioner.  They  are  by  no  means  to  take  the 
plate  of  extended  treatises,  but  to  serve  as  aids  in  the  reviewal  of 
knowledge  acquired  from  legitimilte  sources.  For  this  end  We 
think  they  may  safely  and  projierly  be  commanded. 

The  work  by  Dr.  Mendenhatl  has  already  secured  favor,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  a  former  edition.  The jpMh 
IHit  edition  has  been  earafuHy  revised  and  iii[i)>rovdd,  and  aboiit  bne 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  new  matter  added.  It  is  therefore  stitl 
more  deserving  of  approbation  and  suocess,   which  it  will  doubtless 


Medical  Botany,  or  D^scriptidM  of  the  fnore  impottafit  pldnts  u3edin 
Medicine^  with  their  history^  properOeSy  and  mode  of  admnistra- 
Hon.  By  R.  Egjlesfield  Griffith,  M .  D.,  MiDitiber  of  4he 
Amerioui  < philosophical  Society;  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Scienoe,  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.  Soii-e  poieaMes  horbatum 
ntumque  biedendi.  iEneid  xii.  396,  iKrith  Upwards  of  three  ten- 
dred  illastrations.  PhHadeiphk,  Lea 4{;  Bianchard,  1847.  8^o. 
pp.  704. 
The  objects  and  plan  of  this  work  will  be  understood  from  the 

followbg  quotations  from  the  preface: — 

*'  The  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  correct  systematical  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  plants  employed  in  medicine,  must  either  con- 
sult a  long  s^iieis  df  expensivie  books,  dr  be  content  Virith  the  ^hl>tt 
notices  to  be  met  with  in  the  usual  treatises  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  hence  the  important  subject  of  Medical  Botany  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  in  this  country.  To  supply  this  want,  has  been 
the  aim  of  th^  author  in  the  present  publication,  ^bich,  whikt  it 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  Vegetable  Materia  Medica,  is  still 
sufficiently  cheap  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  may  be  adked,  will  not  the  excellent  works  of  Pereira,  Royle, 
Baliard  and  Garrod,  and  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache,  supply  all  tte  bo- 
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tanical  knowled|[e  that  is  required  by  the  Btudeott  We  thiok  not; 
the  intention  ot  the  authors  of  these  treatises  is  rather  to  present 
to  their  readers  an  account  of  medicinal  articles,  and  of  their  com- 
position and  uses,  than  to  dwell  on  the  characters  and  history  of 
those  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  at  the  same  time,  they 
all  contain  much  that  is  interesting  and  important  on  these  topics. 
The  work  now  offered  to  the  profession  is  intended  as  a  companion 
to  the  more  practical  treatises,  and  also  to  convey  such  information 
on  the  systematic  classification,  characters,  and  history  of  Medical 
Plants  as  has  been  necessarily  omitted  in  the  publications  alluded  to. 

To  render  the  publication  more  generally  useful,  especially  to 
those  readers  who  are  not  conversant  with  Botany,  a  short  Intro- 
duction on  the  Structure  and  Composition  of  Plants  has  been  pre- 
fixed, with  a  copious  Glossary  of  terms,  and  a  Conspectus  of  the 
Natural  Orders  of  Plants  containing  remedial  substances;  these  it 
is  hoped  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  whilst  they  do  not  ma- 
terially swell  its  bulk. 

In  the  present  state  of  Botanical  Science,  the  roost  eminent 
authorities  disagree  as  regards  the  best  mode  of  arranging  the  natu- 
ral orders,  or  their  exact  relations  with  each  other.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  classification  of  De  Candolle  is  best  known,  more  especial- 
ly as  modified  by  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray.  By  some,  however,  im 
of  Lindley  is  preferred,  whilst  others  prefer  the  system  of  Jussieu, 
&c.  That  adopted  is  founded  on  the  views  of  De  Candolle,  hut 
modified  by  those  of  Lindley,  Gray,  and  others.  The  groups  into 
which  the  orders  have  been  divided,  are  mainly  those  suggested  by 
the  two  latter  authorities,  but  altered  in  some  respects  according  to 
the  views  of  the  author. 

Id  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the  work  is  well  adsp^ 
to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  will  be  io^ 
hig^y  convenient  and  useful,  as  a  work  of  reference,  for  the  medi- 
cal practitioner.  The  wood  cuts  are  respectable,  and  the  typo- 
graphy excellent. 


Demise  of  another  Medical  Journal. — We  regret  to  state  that  inc 
Lancette  Canadienne,  a  Journal  in  the  French  language,  recently 
established  in  Montreal,  has  been  discontinued  for  unrnt  of  supf^  * 


ReeommendatioiM  of  the  J^Ta^nal  Medical  Convention. — ^^  f 
unratified  to  see  evidences  that  societies  in  difierent  States  are  actiog 
in  furtherance  of  measures  of  reform  recommended  by  tn^ 
Medical  Convention. 
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The  MedicihChirturgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  have  "forbidden 
the  Board  of  Examiners  to  issue  licenses  except  to  such  candidates 
as  oome  up  to  the  standard  indicated,"  and  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion is  to  be  required  from  office  pupils. 

» 

The  Connecticut  Medical  Society  at  its  session  in  May  12th,  adop- 

thc  following  resolution  : 

Resohedy  That  before  any  person  can  be  admitted  into  the  office 
of  a  Physician,  he  shall  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
and  shall  be  examined  by  the  Preceptor,  and  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  ;  the  examination  to  be  upon  subjects  of  English  edu- 
cation, and  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  If  found  qualified,  he  is 
to  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  to  be  enrolled  as  a  regular 
student  of  medicine. 

The  following,  which  we  copy  from  the  J\jkdical  Jfews^  will  be 
i«ad  with  great  satisfaction.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Medical  schools 
generally  will  follow  the  example  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, It  was  but  just  to  concede  to  the  oldest  institution  in  the 
eooDtry  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  measure  : — 

Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — We  are 
authorised  to  announce  that  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
recent  Medical  Convention,  have  resolved  to  extend  their  course  of 
instruction.  They  propose  to  commence  the  regular  lectures  upon 
Monday  the  18th  of  October,  and  to  continue  them  until  the  last 
Saturday  in  March,  thus  adding  four  weeks  to  the  previous  term, 
and  maKing  the  whole  course  about  five  months  and  a  half.  We 
understand,  however,  that  it  is  designed  to  hold  the  commencement 
as  usual,  about  the  first  of  April,  so  that  the  candidate  will  not  be 
detained  later  than  in  former  years. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  received  the  annual 

circular  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
from  which  we  cut  the  following : 

"The  Pacultv  cannot  suffer  the  occasion  to  pass  withou  express- 
ing their  unqualified  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Medical  Convention,  which  was  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delpbia.  To  the  series  of  Resolutions  relating  to  the  subject  of  *<a 
suitable  preliminary  education,"  addressed  to  the  Profession  at  large 
—and  those  especially  having  reference  to  "judicious  reform,"  and 
^*a  uniform  and  elevated  standard  of  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  M.  D.."  addressed  to  the  Medical  Schools  in  particular  through- 
out the  United  States — thev  give  their  cordial  approval,  and  declare 
with  promptitude  their  wilfingness  to  adopt  them  as  soon  as  it  shall 
appear  that  the  generality  of  the  Schools  are  prepared  to  enter 
upofi  their  practical  enforcement 
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StmrAnnual  Meeting  of  the  Erie  Co.  MeMcal  Socie^y.^Vit 

omitted  in  our  last  No.  to  notice  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  tiie 

Medical  Society  of  this  County,  which  was  holden  in  June  last 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  we  recollect  nothing  of  particu- 

lar  interest,  except  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  correspoBd 

with  members  of  the  profession  in  diflerent  portions  of  the  State, 

with  reference  to  an  united  effort  to  procure  the  passage  of  laws 

sanctioning  and  providing  for  dissections.     This  action  wds  tdieD 

in  conformity  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  late  Convention. 

We  propo&e  to  offer  some  remarks  on  this  highly  important  subject 

in  our  next  number. 

The  address  was   by   Dr.  Baily  of  this  city;   subject,  Medial 

Education.    We  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  deKyery  of  the 

address,  but  we  are  informed  that  it  was  creditable  to  the  writer. 


Q^arantine  Hospital  M*.  ¥. — From  the  Annalist  of  July  1,  we 
le^rQ  that  the  number  of  patients  received  at  the  Quarantine  Hos- 
pilaL  N.  Y.  from  May  aist,  to  June  Ist,  was  524 ;  402  sick  oC 
Typhus,  of  whom  13  died.  From  June  7th  to  11th,  there  re- 
mained, of  Typhus,  cafles,  584 ;  deaths  1 1  ;  in  hospital,  all  told, 
741  ;  new  admissions  269.  From  June  11  th  to  2Lst,  there  reo)#iih 
ed  in  hospital,  of  Typhus,  cases,  616,  death  16  ;  new  admissioM 
208 ;  total  number  in  hospital  641.  Dr.  M.orlcy,  jr.  and  l)r,  Lan- 
ger  have  been  ill,  but  are  recovering. 


Sir  E.  L,  Jiulwerand  Hydropathy. — ^SirE.  L.  Bulwer,  the  Bote- 
list,  who  not  long  since  wrote  a  romance,  professedly  founded  on 
facts  of  his  personal  history,  in  praise  of  Hydropathy,  has,  as  stated 
by  the  Annalist,  returjned  to  the  true  faith.  Will  he  take  pains  to 
correct  the  evil  he  may  have  done  by  his  former  precipitate  publi- 
cation T  We  trow  not.  Like  most  others  lie  will  rest  content  with 
availing  himself  of  the  benefits  of  legitimate  medicine,  while  hb 
philanthropic  efforts  to  bring  the  Medical  profession  into  discredit 
and  contempt,  will  remain  unretracted,  and  unatoned  for.  Oar 
readers  will  perhaps  recollect  that  we  predicted  his  new  faith  would 
be  of  short  duration. 
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hduif  rf  Potassium  in  Hfdrocephcd^s. — ^Several  c^seahave  been 
icpttled  of  late  in  different  medical  periodicals^  which  apparently 
exemplify  striking  results  from  the  employment  of  Iodide  of  Pot- 
aauum  in  hydrocephalus.  A  case  has  lately  occurred  in  our  prac- 
tioe  in  which  the  patient  unexpectedly  recovered  under  the  use  of 
this  teraedy.  The  Editor  of  the  Annalist  observes,  in  view  of  the 
evidence  offered  of  its  efficacy,  that  "  it  would  be  criminal  in  fu- 
tiiDe  to  omit  its  use  in  this  intractable  disease." 

Value  of  Medical  Practice  in  London — Thirty  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don have  sworn  that  their  annual  income  amounted  to  #50,000, 
eaeh^  and  three  to  upwards  of  #1001,000.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  bu- 
siness in  his  best  days  about  #115,000  per  annum. 


heUiMMf — ^The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  states  that 
#te  Ijegislaiture  of  Connecticut  has  recognised  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  as  the  sole  discoverer  of  the  (so  called) 
LielbaoO)  and  parsed  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 


Stahstics  of  Crime  in  Prance, — The  Moniteur,  government  pa- 
per of  Prance,  states  that  during  ten  years,  there  were  tried  in  the 
various  criminal  courts  41679  male  prisoners,  above  the  age  of  S5 
years  ;  among  them  were  33  priests,  33  lawyers,  75  notaries,  65 
tip  staffs,  but  not  a  single  medical  practitioner. 

To  Correspondents, — Our  correspondent  who  has  sent  us  an  arti- 
cle :on  ''Meaical  authorship,"  is  respectfully  informed  that  we  re- 
luctantly decline  its  publication,  from  its  want  of  application  to  the 
nibiects  which,  for  the  most  part,  our  readers  require  at  our  hands. 
We  kaTe  received  various  intimations  that,  for  our  work  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, its  contents  must  have  direct  or  indirect  relations  to  prac* 
tical  medicine.  Cui  bono  is  the  motto  of  the  day;  and  perhaps  in 
no  province  of  science  or  art  more  than  in  medicine  is  utilitarianism 
more  essential  as  respects  the  estimation  of  Practitioners  generally. 
The  author  of  the  article  referred  to  will,  we  trust,  appreciate  our 
motives.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  ability  displayed 
in  its  composition,  and  predict  for  him  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
when  time  and  eicperience  have  chastened  somewhat  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youib.  We  hope  when  he  enters  the  arena  of  Medical 
Authorship  Tie  will  avoid  the  faults  which  he  so  justly  ponrtrays. 
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We  must  decline  the  report  of  a  case  of  malignant  disease  of 
tongue  and  mouth,  although  it  is  not  without  interest,  and  is  drawn 
up  with  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Our  reason  for  declining  it  is, 
that  it  conveys  reflections  upon  the  professional  skill  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  had  preceded  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  We 
presume  this  occurred  through  inadvertence,  but  our  correspond- 
ent must  a^ree  with  us  that  it  would  not  less  be  a  violation  of 
medical  ethics  in  a  published  communication,  than  in  an  oral  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

The  letter  signed  Sophroniste$  we  presume  was  not  intended  for 

Eublication,  but  was  designed  for  our  especial  benefit.  The  bur- 
^sque  is  well  done,  and  perhaps  the  satire  is  merited;  but  the  wri- 
ter has  doutless  too  much  kindness  of  heart  to  wish  to  see  it  in  priot 
We  take  this  occasion  to  say,  generally,  with  regard  to  contri- 
butions to  our  paffes,  that  not  the  least  important  of  Sie  objects  for 
which  our  journal  was  instituted,  is  to  afibrd  a  medium  for  the  free 
interchange  of  views,  and  the  communication  of  facts  for  the  benefit 
of  science  and  the  profession.  We  would  not  only  invite,  but  ear- 
nestly solicit  contributions,  and,  provided  our  correspondents  confine 
themselves  to  topics  of  practical  interest  and  importance,  avoiding 
personalities,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  over  fastidious  in  accepting 
their  productions.  In  exercising  our  privilege  of  declining  articles 
which  are  objectionable  in  some  of  their  features,  or  which  do  not 
seem  adapted  to  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  albeit  creditable  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  we  trust  our  correspondents  will  neither  be 
dissatisfied,  nor  deterred  from  continuing  their  efforts.  We  wish 
we  could  induce  a  greater  number  of  our  friends  to  become  wri- 
ters, both  for  their  own  satisfaction  and  our  advantage — ^but  on  this 
subject  we  will  have  something  farther  to  eay  hereafter. 


Medical Meetif^, — At  the  Semi-Annual  meeting  of  the  Genesee 
County  Medical  Society,  held  at  the  American  Hotel  in  the  village 
of  Batavia,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  June,  1847,  it  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  Society,  that  Drs.  Almon  Pratt  and  Alfred  Wil- 
cox, of  Le  Roy,  have  connected  themselves  with  Quackery  in  its 
worst  form,  it  was  therefore,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Ford,  unaniraously 

Resolved,  That  the  two  above  named  individuals  be  and  are  here- 
by expelled  from  this  society. 

Resoloedy  That  the  above  resolution  be  published  in  the  papers  of 
this  county,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

H.  GANSON,  Sec'y. 


Notice  of  the  work  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Wood  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  is  crowded  out  of  this  number,  and  will  appear  in  our 
next. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART.  I. —  Observations  on  Enlarged  Tonsils.      By  Frank  ll, 

Hamilton,  M.  D.,  of  Buflalo. 

Dr.  Flint: — ^I  have  brief  notes  of  52  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils 
which  I  have  extirpated.  The  notes  have  been  made  chiefly  by^ 
my  students,  and  are  not  as  full  or  systematic  as  I  wish  they  were; 
yet,  the  experience  vi^hich  they  embody,  is  perhaps  worth  record*' 
log.  I  have  made  some  operations  in  addition  to  these  in  my  note 
book,  but  ID  the  following  summary  and  conclusions,  I  shall  endea- 
vor to  confine  myself  to  such  practical  inferences  as  the  recorded 
cises  alone  will  justify. 

PaUiology. — In  all  the  above  cases,  the  glands  have  been  sifnply 
eobrged  and  slightly  indurated,  except  that  in  six  or  eight  instances 
a  few  small  tubercular  deposites  have  beeh  found  in  them.  I  hav^ 
never  seen  them  schirrous,  or  affected  with  any  other  malignant 
disease.  Of  some  50  or  more  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  m  the 
College  Museum,  not  the  slightest  difference  can  be  seen  in  their 
structure;  and  as  to  size,  the  largest  is  not  more  than  sixteen  lines 
ifi  length,  and  eight  in  breadth. 

Etiology. — Among  the  causes  assigned  by  the  parents  and  friends, 
or  by  the  patients  themselves,  10  are  set  down  as  attributed  to 
scarlatina,  7  to  whooping  coiigh,  d  to  croup,  18  to  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, as  shown  in  its  having  occurred  in  the  parents  or  other 
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members  of  the  family,  and  the  balance  are  unaccounted  for. 
Many  of  these  patients  had  a  scrofulous  look,  and  some  had,  at 
the  same  time,  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck. 

«^g6  at  which  the  Enlargement  was  first  noticed,  —  Generally 
between  the  third  or  fourth  and  seventh  year  of  life:  from  which 
time  they  gradually  increased  in  size  until  the  tenth  or  fifteenth 
year,  or  until  they  were  removed. 

Sheets  and  results  when  left  to  themselves, — They  gradually 
diminish  in  size  after  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  and  finally  disap- 
pear, or  rather,  become  reduced  to  their  normal  size:  so  that  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  see  enlarged  tonsils  after  the  twentieth  year.  I 
have  never  seen  but  one  after  the  twenty-seventh  year,  and  this 
was  at  the  forty-second  year,  but  the  enlargement  was  moderate. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  or,  at  least,  during  all  the  period  of 
childhood,  the  patient  is  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  acute  tonsilitis, 
which  alone  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  permanently  impair  the 
health;  to  a  serious  impediment  in  speech  and  Jiearing,  both  of 
which  I  think  may  become  permanent,  but  in  proof  of  this  supposi- 
tion I  cannot  cite  any  cases;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  it  often 
interferes  materially  with  the  education  of  the  child.  Such  chil- 
dren are  almost  always  dull  in  their  studies,  and  timid  or  petulant  in 
their  manners  and  feelings.  They  are  also  liable  to  severe  attacks 
l»f  croup  in  early  life,  and  later  to  more  chronic  bronchial  affections. 

Local  or  general  Therapeutic  treatment — Of  this  I  have  but  little 
right  to  speak,  since  I  have  myself  seldom  resorted  to  any  other 
meaps  than  extirpation;  and  I  have  not,  because  I  have  seldom 
heard  of  a  cure  clearly  traceable  to  these  measures,  but  especially 
b^pnuse  I  have  found  the  operation  so  simple,  certain  and  safe.  If 
any  thing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  therapeutic  means,  I  would 
rather  leave  it  to  those  who  have  themselves  experienced  their 
advantage. 

Ch'cumstances  contra-indicating  an  operation. — The  operation  of 
excision  ought  not  to  be  made  when  the  glands  are*  itemed,  unless 
the  patient  is  threatened  with  suffecation,  since  the  operation  is 
then  more  difficult,  more  painful,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  followed 
by  fatal  inflammation,  (I  have  seen  the  operation  made  upon  a 
childi  wiiose  tonsils  were  at  the  time  inflamed,  terminate  fatally  in 
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a  few  days  from  inflammation  extending  to  the  larynx)  but  espe- 
cially because  the  danger  from  hemorrhage  is  then  much  greater. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman,  applied  to  me  to  excise  his  tonsils, 
but  I  declined  because  they  were  inflamed.  He  went  next  day  to 
New-York  city  and  called  immediately  upon  a  famous  tonsil  cutter, 
who  shaved  them  ofl*  at  once,  and  the  wounds  bled  during  three 
days.  The  bleeding  was  finally  arrested  by  the  hot  iron,  but  not 
until  life  was  almost  extinct. 

They  ought  not  to  be  excised  when  no  other  reason  can  be 
assigned  than  that  they  are  enlarged. 

We  should  prefer  not  to  make  the  operation,  where  the  patient 
has  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

Greumstajices  which  indicate  an  operation, — It  ought  to  be  made 
when  from  their  size,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  immediate  sufibcar 
tioD,  in  whatever  condition  they  may  be.  It  ought  to  be  made, 
having  first  removed  all  inflammation,  when  they  produce  deafness 
or  impadr  speech,  or  occasion  frequent  attacks  of  tonsilitis,  or  occa- 
sional attacks  of  laryngitis,  or  endanger  the  development  of  chro- 
nic bronchitis,  or  of  phthisis  in  persons  already  predisposed.  Or  it 
migfit  be  proper  where,  as  in  one  case,  which  will  be  stated  here- 
after, the  glands  were  afl[ected  with  an  obstinate  neuralgic  disease. 
Jge  at  which  the  operation  can  be  nuide,  and  at  which  it  is  usually 
made. — ^Three  of  my  operations  were  made  upon  children  two  years 
old,  but  at  this  age  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  mouth,  the  ope- 
ratioD  is  more  diflicult.  I  have  made  one  upon  a  man  aged  forty- 
two,  but  the  large  majority  have  been  made  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  ten  years. 

Mode  \of  operation. —  No  one  now  questions  the  superiority  of 
excinon  to  the  old,  tedious  and  terribly  painful  process  of  ligation. 
The  last  argument  upon  which  the  ligature  was  sustained,  viz: — 
that  the  knife  was  the  most  dangerous  because  of  the  hemorrhage 
which  might  follow,  has  long  been  given  up:  for  we  know  that  if 
some  little  danger  does  actually  exist  from  the  hemorrhage,  it  is 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  which  attends  the 
inflammation  inevitably  consequent  upon  the  use  of  the  ligature. 
1  have  never  used  the  ligature  myself,  but  1  remember  to  have 
seen  it  used  when  I  was  an  apprentice,  and  I  can  assure  those  who 
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have  never  witnessed  it»  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  barbarous  ope- 
rations in  the  surgical  catalogue. 

The  question  is  now,  only  as  to  the  instrument  to  be  used  in  ex« 
cision.  The  number  of  instruments  invented  for  this  purpose  is 
vexy  great,  the  majority  of  which  have  some  real  merit,  and  will 
answer,  for  probably  every  man  will  first  use  that  instrument  to 
which  he  is  most  accustomed,  yet  if  I  were  to  recommend  a  young 
practitioner  to  choose,  I  would  unhesitatingly  give  preference  to 
*'  Owen's^'  instrument.  This  is  the  instrument  which  I  have  always 
used,  and  have  prefered,  notwithstanding  1  have  five  or  six.  other 
well  made  and  ingenious  instruments  constructed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  it  seem  to  be  combined  all  the  excellences,  with  none  of 
the  faults  of  other  tonsil  instruments.  Liet  me  mention  a  few  of 
the  qualities  which  the  instrument  ought  to  possess. 

The  handle  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  felt  in  the  grasp  and 
not  too  smooth — it  should  be  set  firmly  on  the  shaft  and  at  a  pro- 
per angle,  greater  than  a  right  angle.  The  shaft  should  be  seven 
inches  long,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  so  as  to  separate 
the  teeth  of  the  patient  and  protect  the  fingers  of  the  operator — the 
tonsil  should  be  seized  by  forceps  attached  to  the  instrument  rather 
than  by  a  pin,  since,  when  the  pin  is  used  the  tonsil  may  slip  off 
after  the  operation,  and  be  swallowed,  or  fall  upon  the  ritna  glotti- 
dis  and  produce  sufibcation;  the  forceps  should  be  so  attached  upon 
a.  pivot  as  that  the  tonsil  can  be  drawn  through  the  ring  as  muck 
or  as  little  as  the  operator  chooses.  Those  instruments  whose 
i^ets  merely  transfix  the  tonsil  without  drawing  it  through,  often 
fail  of  taking  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  gland.  The  forceps  which 
•re  moved  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  I  have  seen  tear  oul — k  is 
much  better  that  the  hand  of  the  operator  alone  should  control  the 
forpeps,  and  especially  because  by  the  hand  alone  can  discretion 
be  exercised  to  the  anK)unt  to  be  removed.  The  teeth  of  the  for- 
ceps, when  the  forceps  are  opened,  should  never  encroach  upon 
the  inner  circle  of  the  ring.  The  ring  or  fenestrum  which  is  to 
receive  the  tonsil  ought  to  i)e  of  moderate  size,  if  large  it  requires 
too  much  breadth  at  this  part  of  the  instrument  The  size  which 
will  be  found  adapted  to  nearly  all,  if  not  all  tonsils  is  ten  lines  in 
breadth  by  twelve  in  length.    Into  this  we  can  always  introduce 
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the  gland  tuffidently  far  to  seize  it  with  the  forceps,  ahd  if  seited, 
we  thai]  never  foil  to  be  aide  to  draw  it  through  as  much  as  we 
choose.  The  edge  of  the  knife  or  guillotine  must  be  camerated — 
roof  ^aped  and  not  rounded,  and  it  must  cut  by  *<  propulsion,^' 
bemg  prppelled  by  the  thumb  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  instru- 
ment Instruments  that  cut  by  ''retraction''  cannot  have  propefly 
shaped  guillotines,  nor  can  such  shaped  guillotines  be  easily 
ikarpened,  and  they  are  objectionaUe  also  fromthe  fi^ct  that  they 
require  one  hand  to  hold  the  instrument,  while  the  other  retracts 
die  blade  aad  the  forceps  must  be  abandoned.  Besides  this,  it 
will  always  be  found  where  one  hand  holds  the  instrument  and 
dM  other  withdraws  the  blade,  that  the  two  forces  acting  in  oppo* 
site  directions  will  not  be  equal,  and  the  ring  is  liable  to  be  pulled 
forward  or  pushed  backwards  and  to  slip  from  the  gland;  but  when 
the  thumb  of  the  sume  hand  which  grasps  the  handle  projects  the 
bli^e,  the  antagonist  powers  are  equal,  and  the  instrument  remains 
steady  and  firm  to  its  place. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principal  points  in  the  construction  of  a 
tonsii  instrument,  whose  value  every  one  who  operates  much  will 
appreciate,  but  there  are  many  other  little  details  which  go  to  make 
the  perfect  instrument,  and  which  require  an  experienced  cutler  to 
]m»perly  supply. 

If  the  instrument  is  not  perfect,  I  would  rather  use  a  long  pair 
of  forceps  and  a  probe  pomted  bistoury,  yet  1  object  to  these  gene- 
rally, because  the  operation  with  the  bistoury  is  more  difficult,  and 
exposes  the  mouth  and  tongue  to  be  badly  cut,  an  accident  which 
can  never  happen  with  a  well  constructed  tonsil  instrument.--* 
(Owens'  instrument  may  be  had  at  his  cutlers  shop  in  Albany.) 

The  patient  being  seated  before  a  strong  light,  the  instrument  is 
introduced  with  its  '*  back  "  (by  the  '*  back  "  I  mean  that  surface 
upon  which  the  forceps  lie,  and  by  the  ''face,"  the  opposite  sur- 
feoe)  apfdied  to  the  tongue,  and  its  "face"  directed  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth;  and  in  this  way  it  is  carried  behw  the  tonsil,  and  the 
tonai]  is  made  to  drop  into  it  by  pressing /ro^Ti  beloto^-a  highly  prac- 
tical point,  whicb  constitutes  nearly  all  the  art  of  seizing  the  gkird 
— the  '*fece"  is  then  turned  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  :tnd 
pressed  snugly  upon  the  tonsil,  while  the  forceps  is  made  U\  seize 
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hy  and  by  steady  traction  draw  it  throuqgh.  If  the  ghmd  is  lai^, 
die  forceps  should  be  moved  laterally  aad  slowly.  The  thumb 
now  completes  the  operation  by  firmly  thrusting  the  knife  for- 
wards. 

.  When,  owing  to  the  inability  or  disinclination  of  the  patient  to 
control  the  tongue,  it  is  so  thrust  about  that  the  tonsil  cannot  be  kept 
in  view,  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  not  employed  in  holding  the  in- 
stroment  may  be  held  in  the  ring  until  the  tonsil  is  felt  to  be  fairly 
entered,  and  then  the  same  hand  may  be  withdrawn  to  seize  the  for- 
ceps, and  the  balance  of  the  operation  will  be  completed  as  before 
described.  So  easy  is  itto  adjust  thegland and  seize  it  by  thesense 
of  feeling  alone,  that,  as  my  students  will  remember,  I  seldom  .look 
into  the  mouth  during  the  operation,  and  yet,  if  it  is  large  enough  to 
be  seized  at  all,  I  never  fail  to  bring  it  out,  and  so  far  as  I  am  myself 
concerned,  I  have  come  to  prefer  this  mode  of  operating,  yet  lean- 
not  say  that  those  unaccustomed  to  the  operation  would  not  ope- 
rate better  when  the  gland  is  in  sight. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  wound. — The  amount  is  generally  trifling, 
usually  not  more  than  half  an  ounce — occasionally  it  is  two  or  three 
ounces.  If  it  does  not  cease  spontaneously  in  a  minute  or  two,  a 
gargle  of  cold  water  will  arrest  it  in  most  cases:  but  if  this  fail, 
let  the  neck  be  freely  exposed,  and  a  nedk-cloth  filled  with  snow 
placed  about  the  neck,  and  especially  opposite  the  seat  of  the  ton- 
sil. If  snow  cannot  be  obtained,  pounded  ice,  or  even  cold  wet 
cloths  will  answer.  This  plan  1  have  never  seen  fail  of  arresting 
the  bleeding  most  promptIy,even  where  the  most  powerful  astringents 
and  caustics  bad  already  been  resorted  to  with  no  e&et,  or  with 
the  efiect  only  of  increasing  the  hemorrhage  at  each  application  by 
disturbing  the  partially  formed  coagula.  In  only  three  cases  of  all 
the  number  operated  upon,  has  the  bleeding  been  alarming.  The 
two  firat,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  both  a  little  past  the  age  of  puberty, 
occured,by  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  same  day.  I  bad  removed 
about  two  thirds  of  each  gland  in  both  patients.  One  bled  until 
partial  syncope  occurred,  and  the  other  was  finally  arrested 
by  the  snow  applied  to  the  neck,  and  short  of  syncope.  This  was 
my  first  trial  of  the  snow  neck-cloth,  and  it  succeeded  after  a  full 
trial  of  a  great  tariety  of  gargles,  &c.    The  last  case  was  a 


young  lady  ^ed  15,  and  of  a  strong  hemorrhagic  diatheeis,.of  whioh 
I  knew  nothing  until  aft,er  the  operation.  Nor  wasi  informed.4;if 
the  bleeding,  which  had  only  come  on  after  she  had  reached  bomi^ 
until  she  was  already  much  exhausted.  The  snow  neckerchief 
again  promptly  arrested  the  bleeding,,  and  it  did  not  return* 

From  this  accident  therefoie  the  .operator  has  little  to  fear;  nor 
need  he  apprehend  more  danger  when  he  cuts  oS  two^tfairdsi  or 
even  tbewhoh  ^f  the  gland,  than  when  he  merely  shaves  it  or 
halves  it.  I  have  repeatedly,  as  many  witoesses  can  testify,  re- 
moved  the  glwd  entire^  and  noi  more  than  one  or  two  taUespoMs 
ful  of  blood  have  followed;  while  the  most  alarming  bleedings  wbich 
have  occurred  were  from  wounds  which  left  a  portion  of  the  glands 
insiiu.  No  good  reason  then  can  be  assigned  why  the  gimd 
should  not  be  more  fairly  extirpated  than  has  been  usually  recom- 
mended and  practised. 

OAer  aceitknis. — ^No  other  accidents  are  liable  to  follow  a  pro* 
perly  made  operation.    The  inflammation  is  usually  very  sl%ht, 
and  seldom  requires  any  treatment    In  a  week  or  ten  days,  the 
soieness.is  entirely  gone* 

Results. — ^If  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  gland 
should  not  be  removed  more  fairly  than  is  generally  recommended, 
a  suflkient  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  ou^t  to  be.  Wheu  the 
whole  or  two-thirds  of  the  gland  is  cut  away,  no  more  trouble  is 
experienced  from  this  sourccf,  but  when  one-half  or  one-third  is 
removed,  the  balance  does  not  generally  disappear,  and  not  unfre- 
qoentiy  it  again  enlarges.  This  remark  does  not  agree  widi  the 
experience  of  some  surgeons  who  have  written  upon  this  subject, 
and  who,  believing  that  if  one-third  or  one^half  is  cut  away  the 
leosttnder  will  soon  disappear,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  remove 
more  than  half  at  any  time.  But  I  have  again  and  again  aden 
cases  in  ifi4iich  the  operatbn  waa  thus  imperfectly  made,  return 
to  have  them.r&^xcised.  Some  of  these  haveb^en  my  own  cases,* 
and  in  which  1  predicted. at  the  time  that  tho glands  would  be  yety 
lihefy  to  tronUe  them  again.  In  no  case^  however,  in  which  tw^ 
thkds  his  bera  removed,  have  the  patients  relumed. 

Neither  the  q^eech  nor  the  hearing  are  ioaproved  until  after  the 
kpae.  of.  months  after  the  operation  is  made.    1  have  never  known 
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tbe  Bpeeeh  to  be  i$^uredhy  the  operatioD;  the  apprebensioQs  which 
sAne  'have  felt  upon  this  score  do  not  seem  to  me  to  beWeAI 
faunded. 


AB^T*  IL— nJUare  mUfir  Jidjptaeiiee. — ^Dr  Hil^  of  Mediaa,  one 
ot'  tfae  moit  respeetable  sorgeoiurof  Western  New- York,  haslatriy 
h«eo  tried  a  second  time  for  aNedged  malpi^ctiioe  in  a  oase  of  tot* 
atk>Q  of  radius  and  tdna  backieanis,  and  th^  jaiy  have  a  second 
tiiM  disagreed  •  It  is  underatood  that  thejr  were  equally  divided  as 
Mt  oonvi^^n  or  acquiitaK 

This  is  a  singular  case^  and  more  than  any  thing  which  has  ever 
oome  to  our  kaowiedge»  exhibits  the  perilous  condhioii  of  tfese 
who  practtae  sui^rj;  and  unless  sfune  remedy  is  devised — Biomk 
protection  aflbrded  against  unjust  prosecutions,  all  reipeotahle 
mei^  must  be  soon  driven  from  the  ranks*  As  the  case  is  to  be 
tried  again  (so  says  the  pkdntifl^  Imt  we  doubt  it)  we  wiU  simply 
8tat€fy  that  the  plaintiff  received  a  severe  iii}ary  on  the  elbow^jomt, 
which  was  seen  by  a  physician  very  soon  after  and  dressed.  Afier 
dsa  liq)8e  of  some  weeks,  Dr;  Hitt  was  request^  to  see  i^  and,  on 
eaaminatton,  he,  with  Dh  Ford,  pronounced  it  an  unreduced, 
baokwsrd  luxation  of  radius  and  uba.  The  signs  vmre  too  maai* 
fcst  to  be  for  a  momeut  mistaken.  Drs.  Hill  and  Fonl,  after  advi- 
sing the  plaintiff  Of  the  smaU  probability  of  success,  attempted  to 
reduce  it,  but  finally  gave  over  and  bit  the  arm  as  beifore.  Br. 
HAI  is  now  charged  with  having  jyrodfvcedthe  very  luxation  which 
atpi^sent  exists,  and  which  he  vainly  endes^vored  lo  reduce  1 

Now,  aside  of  tfae  almost  utter  impossibility  of  making  sooh  a 
loxalion  by  any  means  when  the  patient  is  watching  the  maizes, 
and  "the  equal  iii^»^^bility  of  their  pusAtstg  the  bones  insueha 
dtredioo  (backwards)  as  to  induce  a  luxation,  when  actasl^ 
puUhig  to  reduce  them;  aside  of  aU  this,  we  say,  we  know  the 
history  and  the  iaots  as  elicited  in  the  trial,<and  we  do  not  hesitate 
lo  stfiiim  that  were  the  case  preaeoted  to  a  jury  al  lOOft  surgMtf;^ 
or  to  any  jury  competent  to  exaoaine  such  a  subject,  and  Aaae^ 
aito»'  the  Dr.  wouM  receive  the  prompt  aequittal  of  every  men. , 
Move,  than  this,  we  ourselves  know  these  surgeons,  who,  a Aar^ 
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Q9f!Q6it  jewDaiinatipn,  declared  it  &  faxation,  ai^  mho  iMde  th« 
nlMn^pt  at  ieduclioD»  Of  the  reputation  of  the  de^daot,  we 
ll%ie  apcAeo;  aad  of  Dr.  Ford  ve  wiH  aiK>  say,  that,  as  aa  analo* 
infl»  he  bas  not  |ii8  pepr  aikiosg  us,  and  we  oould  as  sooa  believe 
that  an  Otis  or  a  Lefemce  \$Qiaii  &il  lo  know  whether  the  tenon  ef 
9  M^  ]3Mled  10  its  morttee  as  diatBr.  Fofd  wonld  f«llo  rec^* 
IIIM  aAPoma^Juxatioii  of  tfai^  icharaeter.  X.  Y.  Z. 


£upat<Mriiiin  is  a  Tonic,  Diaphoretic,  EzfiectoraQt,  Emetic^  and 
Attm^U  The  herh  derived  ils  domestic  name  of  beneset  fcbm 
Hi  W^^S9f%  mfixmr  ^  relieving  pains  in  the  limbs  «ui  musoalar 

kf^ijbfi  fo^lpvi^g  diseases  1  have  found  the  boneset  peculiarly 
Tfl|»9}de  ;  — Inftiensa,  Catarrh,  3roncfaitia,  Chrenie  hepalitia, 
^knV^^  CUprpsia^  Intermittent  Fever,  Anorexia  consequent  on 
4w9kfm^9»7  Suhfacute  and  chrome  rheamatic  a&ctions. 

4^|tfffi»Ki0. — bk  this  disease  we  generally  have  to  encounter  paift 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  sometimes  extending  down  to  the^ 
ch^  hopf^,  pain.in  the  hack  and  limbs,  with  feelings  of  lassitude, 
and  universal  prostration,  harrassing  cough,  dyspepsia,  puke  feeble 
afl4  vacifiatilig«  One  peculiarity  of  iniuenaais^  that  the  cutaneous 
sqrfiv)?  generally  exhales  a  morbid  perspiraf  ion,  resulting  apparently 
kom  a  pawve  state  of  the  akin^ 

When  the  attack  <^  influenza  is  unusually  severe,  accompanied 
with  a  Ulious  derangement  of  the  stomach  and'  bowels,  it  is  gene- 
nd^  beat  to  pt^eede  its  employment  by  a  mercuriai  cathartic. 
The  boneset  is<  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  this 
diaeaie  as  it  ocBura  in  old  people. 

In  the  treatment  of  Chronic  hq[>atiti$  with  the  thoroughwort, 
the  mode  of  administering  it  shouM  be  varied.  Efvery  third  or 
fourth  day,  the  warm  infumon  should  be  given  to  the  extent  of 
inducing  slight  emesis,  and  during  the  intermediate  days  a  mode- 
rate use  should  be  made  of  the  cold  and  warm  infusions  alternately. 
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In  htermUtent  Jever  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  the  Eapatorium 
alone.  My  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  latter  complaint 
with  thia  remedy  has  been  pretty  extensive^  andlam  folly  satisfii^d 
that  it  has  no  specific  influence  over  the  paroxysms^  and  should 
only  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  auxiliary. 

In  Ancrexia  consequent  on  drunkeness,  the  boneset,  from  its 
combination  of  properties,  is  a  useful  remedy*  It  restores  the  tone 
and  action  of  the  stomach,  and  acts  as  a  slight  stimulant  to  the 
Inliary  organs.  In  the  last  complaint,  the  cold  infusion  is  generally 
indicated. 

It  does  not  seem  to  increase  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  but  holds  a  middle  rank  between  the  relaxing  and 
stimulating  diaphoretics. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  coM  infusion  of  boneset  can  be  used  in 
the  latter  stages  ot  typhoid  or  typhus  fevers  with  mariied  good 
efiect  It  preserves  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Man- 
ner of  administration. — When  we  give  the  boneset  with  a  view  to 
its  diaphoretic  or  emetic  effect,  the  patient,  after  being  covered  in 
bed,  should  be  induced  to  drink  a  wine  glassfuU  of  the  warm  infu- 
sion eveiy  half  hour.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  dose,  oonsiderable 
nausea;  with  free  diaphoresis  ensues  shouU  vomiting  be  desired 
give  the  patient  one  or  two  doses  more. 

Preparation. — One  and  a  half  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  in  one 
pint  of  boiling  water. 

In  most  of  the  diseases  in  which  I  have  recommended  the  bone- 
set, blood  letting  is  of  little  avail.  The  latter  seems  to  have  scarcely 
any  control  over  bronchitis,  influenza  or  Catarrh.  It  weakens  the 
patient  without  making  a  decided  impression  upon  the  disease,  and, 
to  say  the  least,  it  is  of  doubtful  propriety. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  boneset  as  a  panacea,  but  consider  it  a 
valuable  ind^nous  herb,  one  that  is  too  mudi  neglected  by  the 
regular  profesrion.  It  should  be  colfected  about  the  tenth  of 
August. 

BoFFALO,  August,  1M7. 
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AKT.  IV. — Letter  from  a  fhreign  Correspondent^^The  foHomiig 
letter  giving  some  account  of  medical  matters  at  Liverpool,  Bng- 
hxxl,  is  faroished  by  a  correspondent  who  prefers  to  withhold  bis 
signature.  The  writer  is  well  known  by  the  Editor,  and  we  trust 
that  the  account  of  his  observations  may  possess  interest  for  our 
readers.— Editor  Bcpfalo  Medical  Journal. 

In  Liverpool  there  are  thirteen  Medical  charities,  of  which  we 
bave  visited  the  Lock  Hospital,  the  Northern  Dispensaay,  North 
Leeds'  Hospital,  and  the.  Liverpool  Infirmary.  This  last,  the 
Liverpool  Infirmary,  near  the  London  road,  is  the  most  extensive 
in  the  city,  having  230  beds.  On  one  of  the  (grating  days  we 
were  invited  by  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  attend  in  the  operating  theatre. 
There  were  about  twenty  students  present,  with  two  of  the  sur- 
geoDS  to  the  establishment,  viz: — ^Mr.  Bickersteth  and  Mr.  Hal  ton. 
It  is  also,  1  think,  the  oldest  and  is  tolerably  well  endowed;  but  it 
receives  its  chief  support  from  an  annual  subscription  made  up  of 
amounts  varying  generally  from  a  few  shillings  to  (40  or  #50. 
The  whole  amount  thus  received  annually  is  about  ttd^OOO.  Three 
amputations  were  made  for  scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  knee 
joint;  all  of  them  amputated  above  the  knee,  by  the  circular  mode. 
I  am  certain  that  in  the  Massashusetts  Hospital,  not  one  of  these 
limVM  wouM  have  been  condemned.  But  this  is  the  practice  gene- 
rdly  adopted  in  this  estabhshment^  to  amputate  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease.  By  this  {practice  they  affirm  that  they  save  the 
patient  many  months  or  years  of  suflfering,  and  the  disease  does 
not,  or  has  not  in  a  single  instance  developed  itself  in  the  lungs  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  It  is  a  practice,  however,  so  contrary  to 
the  conservative  plan  of  American  surgeons,  and  so  contrary  to 
my  estaUish  prejudices  that  you  will  not,  as  a  matter  of  course 
expect  me  to  sanction  it.  I  honestly  believe  that  with  the  present 
improved  treatment  of  such  cases,  by  iodme  in  some  of  its  forms^ 
Bni complete  resty  every  one  of  those  Mwhs  might  have  been  saved. 
Yet  it  b  doubtless  true,  that  if  the  limb  cannot  be  saved,  the  sooner 
it  is  cut  off  the  better;  and  it  never  ought  to  be  removed  when 
hectic  is  fairly  established. 
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So  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned,  I  have  never  seen  it  done 
better.  Two  of  the  ampatations  were  made  by  Mr.  Halton, 
mi  one  by  Mr.  Biekenfieth* 

The  Lunatic  Aaylaniy  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  is  near  tht 
bfirmary,  and  most  faeaotiftilly  situated.  All  its  arrangements  aie 
BKMt  perfect  and  systematic  No  eoercion  is  ever  used,  nai  a 
stimigbt  jaeket  was  never  seen  in  the  establishment  Among  msay 
other  precautionary  measures,  we  noticed  particularly  german 
«lver  forks;  knives  with  dull  edges,  except  about  two  inches  near 
the  end;  stroi^  grates  enclosing  the  fires,  and  locked  up.  Mr. 
Bormby  is  the  physician  to  the  Asylum.  Mr.  F.  informs  tne  that 
the  average  weekly  nun^r  of  patient  is  about  60.  During  the 
last  year  IM  have  been  received,  of  whom  &&  have  been  cured. 

The  Lode  Hospital,  which,  with  the  Asylum  and  Infirmary,  if 
under  the  same  general  board  of  managers,  has  now  about  fifty 
patients,  and  has  received  during  the  last  year  over  400,  of  whom 
says  Dr.  Worthington,  one  of  the  surgeons,  only  one  has  dM. 
Tins  is  a  success  which  speaks  well  for  the  medical  attendants, 
sinoe  the  mass  of  the  patients  are  furnished  by  the  trading  vesaeb^ 
and  as  most  of  these  sailing  from  Liverpool  make  long  voyages, 
the  patients  are  often  brought  in,  in  a  very  much  diseased  coadi- 
tion.  The  treatment  pursued  here  is  eclectic,  mercury  is  employed, 
but  with  care  and  discrimination. 

The  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  is  badly  located,  but  a  new 
bcdkling  is  soon  to  be  erected  on  a  more  heaUhy  site.  When  we 
visited  it,  we  found  no  one  but  the  House  Surgeon,  Mr.  Parker, 
at  home.  The  institution  has  three  surgeons  and  two  physicians, 
besides  a  consulting  surgeon.  To  the  office  of  surgeon  no  man  u 
eligible,  who  has  not  taken  his  diploma  at  either  the  college  of 
surgeons  in  London,  Dublin,  Bdinburg  or  GHasgow.  The  same 
role  is  adopted  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all  of  the  English  Hospitals  and 
Dispensaries.  I  believe  all  chartered  medical  charities  are  reqiiii^ 
by  law  to  adopt  the  same  rule. 

You  see  that  the  dipbmas  of  two  Scotch  schools  are  receiiredr 
and  but  one  English  and  one  Irish.  Liverpool  has  a  Medical  School, 
with  about  twenty  students,  and  it  can  never  have  many  more, 
notwithstanding  the  Professors  may  have  equal  ability,  and  the 
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ctQr  fumuriies  equal  faciUlies  for  instruction,  until  this  law  is  re- 
pealed. It  may  be  well  enough,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  democratio 
as  the  laws  at  home. 

By  a  similar  law,  no  Physician  can  hold  office  in.  this  charity 
who  has  not  taken  his  degree  in  the  arts,  either  at  the  University 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  E  iinbnrgh  or  Glasgow,  or  of  Dublin* 
Nor  can  he  be  elected  as  Physi.^ian,  if  he  practice  Surge^'y,  Mid* 
wifery  or  Pharmacy. 

The  annual  income  of  this  charity  is  about  $15,000.  The  major 
part  of  which  also  is  raised  by  small  private  subscriptions. 

There  are  also  in  the  city  two  excellent  Dispensaries,  the  North 
and  Sooth  Dispensary,  sustained  almost  entirely  by  annual  dona* 
tioos  aod  subscriptions.  I  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
charities  are  sustained,  because  it  struck  me  as  singular  that  in  a 
city  with  a  population  of  nearly  or  quite  300,000,  and  in  which 
there  is  so  much  wealth,  so  little  permanent  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  indigent  sick.  Every  city  of  the  ability  of  Liverpool, 
ought  to  provide  ample  Hospital  and  Dispensary  accommodatbns 
for  its  poor:  and  especially  is  this  city  bound  to  make  such  provi* 
sioo,  since,  according  to  Mr.  Duncans  rates  of  mortality,  this  is  the 
most  unhealthy  city  in  England,  and  the  corporation  owns  property 
valoed  at  not  less  than  #15,000,000,  which  it  can  expend  for  any 
fohlk  purpose,  and  some  of  which  has  been  appropriated  even  to 
the  building  of  churches  and  privaie  burying  grounds.  Wheal 
speak  of  '<  private  "  burying  grounds,  I  refer  to  the  beautiAil  ceme.- 
tery  of  St,  James,  which  was  originally  a  redstone  quarry  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  and  on  its  hightest  ground.  This  place  I  visi- 
ted yesterday  with  J.,  and  I  will  explain  my  reference.  It  is  an 
exeavation  of  a  cresoentic  form,  about  forty  feet  deep,  and  about 
100  rods  long  by  20  rods  wide,  which  was  purchased  by  the  corpo^ 
ration,  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence,  and  elegantly  laid  out  for 
the  acoommodation  of  the  dead.  For  eighteen  guineas  you  may 
here  purchase  a  lot  of  seven  feet  by  three,  already  excavated  and 
walled  up  with  brick,  and  in  a  most  respectable  neighborhood;  but 
for  seventeen  guineas  more,  you  may  have  a  residence  in  one  of 
the  catacombs,  of  which  there  are  many,  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock  along  the  sides  of  the  cemetery,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
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aristocracy:  and  if  you  have  money  left,  you  may  purchase  the 
right  of  erecting  a  mnible  statue  to  your  memory  in  the  beaatiful 
little  stone  chapel  near  the  main  entrance.  But  if  you  have  no 
money  you  cannot  rot  here — ^tbere  are  noses  near  which  the  seent 
of  such  poor  clay  vrould  ofiend;  or,  though  your  purse  be  full  of 
goldy  if,  of  the  ninety-one  christain  churches  in  Liverpool,  you  have 
prayed  in  either  of  the  fifty-nine  dissenting  churches — ^if  you  are  a 
Baptist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Methodist,  or  any  thing  else  than 
a  member  of  one  of  the  thirty  two  ''  established  churches,"  you 
might  jingle  your  gold  against  the  bars  of  this  enclosure  until  the 
resurection  day,  and  never  would  its  gates  be  opened  for  you — ^yet 
this  cemetery  is  built  and  adorned  with  the  public  money!  By  w^hat 
right  are  the  majority,  the  most  honest  as  well  as  the  poorest  taxed, 
to  furnish  sepulture  for  the  minority,  the  least  honest  and  the  rich- 
est 1  Shame  upon  such  a  government,  where  ''  the  church  "  is  the 
constant  oflence  to  the  people,  and  by  which  even  the  Hospitals  and 
other  public  charities  are  forever  defrauded  of  thdr  just  revenues. 

The  Park,  adjoining  the  cemetery,  is  a  delightful  spot  for  an  even- 
ings' walk,  but  the  trees,  the  benches,  and  indeed  every  thing  else 
in  Liverpool,  is  black  with  soot.  The  shrubbery  in  the  Park  has 
such  a  black,  gnarled  and  unhealthy  look,  that  1  could  scarcely 
recognize  some  of  our  most  familiar  plants  and  trees.  The  air 
is  constantly  loaded  with  coal  smoke,  and  must  prove  I  think  %b 
poisonous  to  human  as  it  evidently  does  to  vegetable  life;  and  to 
this,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  must  be 
attributed  the  low  rate  of  life  in  this  city, 

1  say  I  have  omitted  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  mortality 
in  this  city— "The  Gin  Palaces''— or  "Hells"— which  abound 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  In  several  of  the  principal  streets 
their  average  number,  compared  with  other  buildings,  is  as  one  to 
6very  three  or  four,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  custo* 
mers  are  women.  They  are  frequented  all  hours  of  the  day,  but 
are  thronged  from  seven  o'clock  to  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  But  I 
must  close  this  very  long  letter,  which  has  already  consumed  too 
much  of  my  valuable  ship  paper,  and  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time  in  the  reading. 
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Code  of  Medical  Ethks  adopted  by  the  National  Medical  Convention* 
The  Committtee  appointed  under  the  sixth  resolution  adopted  by 
the  CoDvention  which  assembled  in  New- York,  in  May  last,  to  pre- 
pare a  Code  of  Medical  Ethics  for  the  government  of  the  medical 
profession  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  submit  the  following 
Code. 

JOHN  BELL, 

ISAAC  HAYS, 

G.  EMERSON, 

W.  W.  MORRIS, 

T.  C.  DUNN, 

A.  CLARK, 

B.  D.  ARNOLD, 
Philadelphia,  June  5th,  1847. 


Committee^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  PHYSICIANS  TO  THEIR  PATIENTS. 

§  1.  A  Physician  should  not  only  be  ever  ready  to  obey  the  calls 
of  the  sick,  bat  his  mind  ought  also  to  be  imbued  with  the  great- 
oess  of  his  mission,  and  the  responsibility  he  habitually  incurs  in  its 
^scharge.  Those  obligations  are  the  more  deep  and  enduring^ 
because  there  is  no  tribunal  other  than  his  own  conscience,  to 
adjodfe  penalties  for  carelessness  or  neglect.  Physicians  should, 
therefore,  minister  to  the  sick  with  due  impressions  of  their  office; 


NoTB.— Dr.  HayB«  on  preaenling  this  report,  stated  that  justice  required  some  ex- 
I^Batory  remarks  shoalil  accompany  it.  The  members  of  ihe  Convention,  he  obser- 
ved, would  not  fail  to  reoognize  in  parts  of  it,  ezjpressions  with  which  they  were 
ftniliar.  Oo  ezaminiDg  a  great  number  of  codes  of  ethics  adopted  by  different  socie* 
tifsio  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that  they  were  all  based  on  that  by  Dr.  Percival, 
aod  thtt  the  phrases  of  this  writer  were  preserved  to  a  uunsiderbale  extent,  in  all  of 
them.  Believing  that  langnage  which  has  been  so  often  examined  and  adopted,  must 
posscM  the  greatest  of  merits  for  aach  a  document  as  the  present,  clearness  and  pre* 
eisioii,  aod  having  no  ambition  for  the  honors  of  authorship,  th(*  Committee  which 
prepaied  this  code  have  followed  a  similar  course,  and  have  carefully  preserved  the 
words  of  Percival  wherever  they  convey  the  precepts  it  ia  wished  to  inculcate.  A  few 
of  thi»  sectiona  are  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  and  one  or  two  sentences  are 
from  oihei  writers.  Bat  in  all  cases,  wherever  it  was  thought  that  the  language  could 
be  mtde  more  explicit  by  changing  a  word,  or  even  a  part  of  a«Rentence,  this  has  been 
aohesitatingly  done :  and  thus  'here  are  but  few  sections  which  have  not  undergone 
lome  moiiucaiion  ;  while,  for  the  language  of  many,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  the  Committee  must  be  luld  exclusively  respousiUe. 
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reflecting  that  the  ease,  the  health,  and  the  lives  of  those  commit- 
ted their  charge,  depend  on  their  skill,  attention  and  fidelity.  Thev 
should  study,  also,  in  their  deportment,  so  to  unite  tenderness  witn 
firmness,  and  condescention  with  authority^  as  te  inspire  the  minds 
of  their  patients  with  gratitude,  respect  and  confidence. 

§  2.  ^very  case  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  physician  should 
be  treated  with  attention,  steadiness  and  humanity.  Reasonable 
indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  mental  imbecility  and  caprices 
of  the  sick.  Secrecy  and  delicacy,  when  required  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  strictly  observed,  and  the  familiar  and  con- 
fidential intercourse  to  which  physicians  are  admitted  in  their  pro- 
fessional visits,  should  be  usedf  with  discretion,  and  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  fidelity  and  honor.  The  obligation  of  secrecy 
extends  beyond  the  period  of  professional  services; — none  of  the 
privacies  oi  personal  and  domestic  life,  no  infirmity  of  dispositioD 
or  flaw  of  character  observed  during  professional  attendance,  should 
ever  be  divulged  by  him  except  when  he  is  imperatively  required  to 
do  so,  The  force  and  necessity  of  this  obligation  are  indeed  so 
great,  that  professional  men  have,  under  certain  circumstances, 
been  protected  in  their  observance  of  secrecy,  by  courts  of  justice. 

§  3.  Frequent  visits  to  the  sick  are  in  general  requsite,  since 
they  enable  the  physician  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  disease, — to  meet  promptly  every  change  which  may  occur, 
and  also  tend  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  patient.  But 
unnecessary  visits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  give  useless  anxiety 
to  the  patient,  tend  to  diminish  the  authority  o?  the  physician,  and 
render  him  liable  to  be  suspected  of  interested  motives. 

§  4.  A  physician  should  not  be  forward  to  make  gloomy  prog- 
nostications, because  they  savour  of  empiricism,  by  magnifying  the 
importance  of  his  services  in  the  treatment  or  cure  of  the  disease. 
But  he  should  not  fail,  on  proper  occasions,  to  give  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient  timely  notice  of  danger,  when  it  really  occurs;  and 
even  to  the  patient  himself,  if  absolutely  necessary.  This  office, 
however,  is  so  peculiarly  alarming  when  executed  by  him,  that  it 
ought  to  be  declined  whenever  it  can  be  assigned  to  any  other 
person  of  sufficient  judgement  and  delicacy.  For,  the  plnrsi^ian 
should  be  the  minister  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  sick;  that,  by 
such  cordials  to  the  drooping  spirit,  he  may  smooth  the  bed  of 
death,  revive  expiring  life,  and  counteract  the  depressing  influence 
of  those  maladies  which  often  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  most 
resigned,  in  their  last  moments.  The  life  of  a  sick  person  can 
be  shortened  not  only  by  the  acts,  but  also  by  the  words  or  the 
manner  of  a  physician.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sacred  duty  to  guard 
himself  carefully  in  this  respect,  and  to  avoid  all  things  which  have 
a  tendency  to  discourage  the  patient  and  to  depress  his  spirits. 

§  5.  A  physician  ought  not  to  abandon  a  patient  because  the  case 
is  deemed  incurable;  for  his  attendance  may  continue  to  be  highly 
useful  to  the  patient,  and  comforting  to  the  relatives  around  him, 
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even  in  the  last  period  of  a  fatal  malady,  by  alleviatiag  pain  and 
other  symptoms,  and  by  soothing  mental  anguish.  To  decline 
attendance,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  sacrificing  to  fati^ 
ciful  delicacy  and  mistaken  liberality,  that  mora4  duty,  which  ii 
independent  of,  and  far  superior  to  ail  pecuniary  considerations* 

§  6.  Consultations  should  be  promoted  in  dimcult  and  protractdti 
cases,  as  they  give  rise  to  confidence,  energy  and  more  enlargfiid 
views  in  practice. 

§  7.  The  opportunity  which  a  physician  not  unfrequently  enjoys 
of  promoting  and  strengthening  the  good  resolutions  of  his  patienUii 
suffering  under  the  consequences  of  Vicious  conduct,  ought  never 
to  be  neglected.  His  counsels,  or  even  remonstrances,  will  gLrig 
salMjfaction,  not  offence,  if  they  be  proffered  with  politeness,  and 
evince  a  genuine  love  of  virtue,  aceompanied  by  a  sineere  inleretfl 
in  the  welfare  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

CHAPTER  IL 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OT  PHYSICIANS  TO  EACH  OTHER,  AND  TO  THE 

PROFESSION  AT  LARGE. 

Aar.  1. — DttHesfor  the  support  of  professional  character. 

§  1.  Every  individual,  on  entering  the  profession,  2A  he  becomei^ 
t}terebj  entitled  to  all  its  privileges  and  immunities,  incurs  an  obK- 
gatioD  to  exert  his  best  abilities  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  honor, 
to  ezaft  lis  standing,  and  to  extend  the  bounds  of  its  usefulness. 
He  should  therefore  observe  strictly,  such  laws  as  are  instituted 
(or  the  government  of  its  members; — should  avoid  all  contumelioui 
and  sarcastic  remarks  relative  to  the  faculty,  as  a  body;  and  while, 
fcy  unwearied  diligence,  he  resorts  to  every  honorable  means  of 
enriching  the  science,  he  should  entertain  a  due  respect  for  hi9 
seniors,  who  have,  by  their  labors,  brought  it  to  the  elevated  con- 
dition in  which  he  finds  it. 

§  %  There  is  no  profession,  from  the  members  of  which  greater 
purity  of  character,  and  a  higher  standard  of  moral  excellence  are 
required,  than  the  medical;  and  to  attain  such  eminence,  is  a  duty' 
evtry  physician  owes  alike  to  his  profession,  and  to  his  patients. 
It  is  due  to  the  latter,  as  without  it  he  cannot  command  their  respect 
and  confidence,  and  to  both,  because  no  scientific  attainments  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  correct  moral  principles.  It  is  also 
incumbent  upon  the  faculty  to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  fo^  the 
practice  of  physic  requires  the  unremitting  exercise  of  a  clear  and 
vigorous  understanding;  and,  on  emergencies  for  which  no  profes- 
sfonaf  man  should  be  unprepared,  a  steady  hand,  an  acute  eye,  audi 
an  unclouded  head  may  be  essential  to  the  well-being,  and  even  to 
the  life,  of  a  fellow  creature. 

%  3.  It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  to  resort  tef 
public  advertisements,  or  private  cards,  or  handbills,  inviting  the 
attention  of  individuals  affected  with  particular  diseases — publicly 
ofierag  advice  and  medicine  to  the  poor  gratis,  or  promising  radi* 
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cal  cures;  or  to  publish  cases  and^operatious  ia  the  daily  prints,  or 
siifier  such  publications  to  be  madle; — to  invite  laymen  to  be  pro- 
aent  at  operations, — to  boast  of  cure?  and  reniedies, — to  adduce 
certificates  of  skill  and  success,  or  to  perform  any  other  similar 
acts.  These  are  the  ordinary  practices  of  empirics,  and  are  highly 
reprehensible  in  a  regular  physician. 

§  4.  Equally  derogatory  to  professional  character  is  it,  for  a  phy- 
sician to  hold  a  patent  for  any  surcical  instrument,  or  medicine;  or 
to  dispense  a  secret  nostrum,  whether  it  be  the  compo^tion  or 
exclusive  property  of  himself,  or  of  others.  For,  if  such  nostrum, 
be  of  real  efficacy,  any  concealment  regarding  it  is  inconsisteat 
with  beneficence  and  professional  liberality;  and,  if  mystery  aloae 
give  it  vakie  and  importance,  such  craft  implies  either  disgraceful 
ignorance,  or  fraudulent  avarice.  It  is  also  reprehensible  for  phy- 
sicians to  give  certificates  attesting  the  efiicacy  of  patent  or  secret 
medicines,  or  in  any  way  to  promote  the  use  of  them. 

Akt.  11. — Professional  services  of  physicians  to  each  other. 

§  1 .  All  practitioners  of  medicine,  their  wives,  and  their  childreo 
while  under  the  paternal  care,  are  entitled  to  the  gratuitous  services 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculty  residing  near  them,  whose  assise 
lance  may  be  desired.  A  physician  afflicted  with  disease  is  usually 
an  incompetent  judge  of  his  own  case;  and  the  natural  anxiety  and 
solicitude  which  he  experiences  at  the  sickness  of  a  wife,  a  child, 
or  any  one  who  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  is  rendered  peculiarly 
dear  to  him,  tend  to  obscure  his  judgment,  and  produce  timidity 
and  irresolution  in  his  practice.  Under  such  circumstances,  medi- 
cal men  are  peculiarly  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  kind  oflices 
and  professional  aid  should  always  be  cheerfully  and  gratuitously 
aflbrded.  Visits  ought  not,  however,  to  be  obtruded  officiously, 
as  such  unasked  civility  may  give  rise  to  embarrassment,  or  inter- 
fere with  that  choice,  on  which  confidence  depends.  But,  if  a  dis- 
tant member  of  the  faculty,  whose  circumstances  are  affluent 
vequest  attendance,  and  an  honorarium  be  offered,  it  should  not  be 
declined;  for  no  pecuniary  obligation  ought  to  be  imposed,  whlc:h. 
the  party  receiving  it  would  wish  not  to  incur. 

Art.  HI. — Of  the    duties  of  physicians  as  respects  vicarious 
offices. 

§  1.  The  affairs  of  life,  the  pursuit  of  health,  and  the  varioug 
accidents  and  contingencies  to  which  a  medical  man  is  peculiarly 
exposed,  somtimes  require  him  temporarily  to  withdraw  from  his 
duties  to  his  patients,  and  to  request  some  of  his  professional 
brethren  to  officiate  for  him.  Compliance  with  this  request  is  aa 
act  of  courtesy,  which  should  always  be  performed  with  the  utmost 
consideration  for  the  interests  and  character  of  the  family  physician, 
and  when  exercised  for  a  short  period,  all  the  pecuniary  obl^tion^ 
for  such  service  should  t>e  awarded  hin).     But  if  a  metnber  of  the 

Erofession  neglect  his  business  in  qnest  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 
e  cannot  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  fre* 
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qoent  and  long  continued  exercise  of  this  fraternal  courtesy,  with- 
out awarding  to  the  physician  who  officiates  the  fees  arising  from 
the  discharge  of  bis  professional  duties. 

Id  obstetrical  and  important  surgical  cases,  which  give,  riae  to 
uousual  fatigue,  anxiety  and  responsibility,  it  is  just  that  the  fees 
accruing  therefrom  should  be  awarded  to  the  physician  who  offi- 
ciates. 

Art.  IV. — Of  the  duties  of  physicians  in  regard  to  Consultations. 

§  I.  A  regular  medical  education  furnishes  the  only  presumptive 
evidence  of  professional  abilities  and  acquirements,  and  ought  to  be 
the  only  acknowledged  right  of  an  individual  to  the  exercise  and 
honors  of  his  profession.  Nevertheless,  as  in  consultations,  the 
good  of  the  patient  is  the  sole  object  in  view,  and  this  is  often 
dependent  on  personal  confidence,  no  intelligent  regular  practitioner, 
who  has  a  license  to  practice  from  some  medical  board  of  known 
aod  acknowledged  respectability,  recognized  by  this  association,  and 
who  is  in  good  moral  and  professional  standing  in  the  place  in 
which  he  resides,  should  be  fastidiously  excluded  from  fellowship, 
or  his  aid  refused  in  consultation  when  it  is  reijuested  by  the  patient* 
But  no  onj  can  be  considered  as  a  regular  practitioner,  or  a  nt  asso-, 
date  in  consultation,  whose  practice  is  based  on  an  exclusive  dogma,. 
to  the  rejection  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  profession, 
and  of  the  aids  actually  furnished  by  anatomy,  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy, aod  organic  chemistry. 

§2.  in  consultations  no  rivalship  or  jealousy  should  be  indulged; 
candour,  probity,  and  all  due  respect  should  be  exercised  towards 
the  physician  havmg  charge  of  the  case. 

§  3.  In  consultations,  the  attending  physician  should  be  the  first, 
to  propose  the  necessary  questions  to  the  sick;  after  which  the  con- 
sulting physician  should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  such  farther 
inquiries  of  the  patient  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
troe  character  of  the  case.  Both  physicians  should  then  retire  to  a 
private  place  for  deliberation;  and  the  one  first  in  attendance, 
should  communicate  the  directions  agreed  upon  to  the  patient  or 
his  friends,  as  well  as  any  opinions  which  it  may  be  thought  pro- 
per to  express.  But  no  statement  or  discussion  of  it  should  take 
place  before  the  patient  or  his  friends,  except  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  faculty  attending,  and  by  their  common  consent;  and  no  opin- 
ions or  prognostications  should  be  delivered,  which  are  not  the  result 
of  previous  deliberation  and  concurrence. 

§  4.  In  consultations,  the  physician  in  attendance  should  deliver 
his  opinion  first;  and  when  there  are  several  consulting,  they 
riiouJd  deliver  their  opinions  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
called  in.  No  decision,  however,  should  restrain  the  attending 
physician  from  making  such  variations  in  the  mode  of  treatment,, 
as  any  subsequent  unexpected  change  in  the  character  of  the  case 
may  demand.  But  such  variation  and  the  reasons  for  it  ought  to 
be  carefully  detailed  at  the  next  meeti  ig  in  consultation.    The 
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same  privilege  belongs  also  to  the  consulting  physician  if  he  is  seat 
for  in  an  ermergency,  when  the  regular  attendant  is  out  of  the 
way,  and  similar  explanations  must  be  made  by  him,  at  the  next 
consultation. . 

§  5.  The  utmost  punctuality  should  be  observed  in  the  visits  of 
physicians  when  they  are  to  hold  consultation  together,  and  this  is 
generally  practicable,  for  society  has  been  considerate  enough  to 
allow  the  plea  of  a  professional  engagement  to  take  precedence  of 
all  others^  and  to  be  an  ample  reason  for  the  relinguishment  of  any 
present  occupation.  But  as  professional  engagements  may  some- 
times interfere,  and  delay  one  of  the  parties,  the  physician  who 
first  arrives  should  wait  for  his  associate  a  reasonable  period,  after 
which  the  consultation  should  be  considered  as  postponed  to  a  new 
appointment.  If  it  be  the  attending  physician  who  is  present,  he 
will  of  course  see  the  patient  and  prescribe;  but  if  it  oe  the  con* 
suiting  one,  he  should  retire,  except  in  case  of  emerjgencv,  or  whea 
he  has  been  called  from  a  consicierable  distance,  in  which  latter 
case  he  may  examine  the  patient,  and  give  his  opinion  in  writing 
and  under  seaL,  to  be  delivered  to  his  associate. 

§  6.  In  consultations,  theoretical  discussions  should  be  avoided, 
an  occasioning  perplexity  and  loss  of  time.  For  there  may  be 
rnuch  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  speculative  points,  with  per- 
fect agreement  in  those  modes  of  practice  which  are  founded,  aot 
on  hypothesis,  but  on  experience  and  observation. 

§  7.  AH  discussions  in  consultation  should  be  held  as  secret  and 
confidential.  Neither  by  wurds  nor  manner  should  any  of  the  pa^ 
ties  to  a  consultation  assert  or  insinuate,  that  any  part  of  the  treat- 
ment pursued  did  not  receive  his  assent.  The  responsibility  most 
be  equally  divided  between  the  medical  attendants, — they  roost 
equally  share  the  credit  of  success  as  well  as  the  blame  of  failure* 
§  8.  Should  an  irreconcilable  diversity  of  opinion  occur  whea 
several  physicians  are  called  upon  to  consult  together,  the  opioioa 
of  the  majority  should  be  considered  as  decisive;  but  if  the  num- 
bers be  equal  on  each  side,  then  the  decision  should  rest  with  the 
attending  physician.  It  may,  moreover  happen,  that  two  pbyii- 
cians  cannot  agree  in  their  views  of  the  nature  of  a  case,  and  the 
treatment  to  be  pursued.  This  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
deplored,  and  should  always  be  avoided,  if  possible,  by  mutual 
concessions,  as  far  as  they  can  be  justified  by  a  conscientious  regard 
for  the  dictates  of  judgment  But  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence,  a 
third  physician  should,  if  practicable,  be  called  to  act  as  umpire, 
and  if  circumstances  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  course,  it  most 
be  left  to  the  patient  to  select  <he  physician  in  whom  he  is  moat 
willing  to  confide.  But  as  every  physician  relies  upon  the  recti- 
tude of  his  judgment,  he  should,  when  left  in  the  minority,  politelf 
and  consistently  retire  from  any  further  deliberation  in  the  coosol- 
tation^  or  participation  in  the  management  of  the  case. 
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§  9.  As  drbumstances  sometimes  occur  to  render  a  special  con* 
sultatian  desirable,  when  the  continued  attendance  of  two  physi- 
cians might  be  objectionable  to  the  patient,  the  member  of  the 
faculty  whose  assistance  is  required  in  such  cases,  should  sedulously 
^viard  against  all  future  unsolicited  attendance.  As  such  consultar 
tions  require  an  extraordinary  portion  both  of  time  and  attention, 
at  least  a  double  honorarium  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

§  10,  A  physician  who  is  called  upon  to  consult,  should  observe 
the  most  honorable  and  scrupwious  regard  for  the  character  an4 
standing  of  the  practitioner  in  attendance  ;  the  practice  of  the  lat- 
ter, if  necessary,  shouid  be  justified  as  far  as  it  can  be,  consistently 
with  a  conscientious  regard  for  truth,  and  no  hint  or  insinuation 
should  be  thrown  out,  which  could  impair  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  or  aflTect  his  reputation.  The  consulting  physician  should  also 
carefully  refrain  from  any  of  those  extraordinary  attentions  or  assi- 
duities, which  are  too  often  practiced  by  the  dishonest  for  the  base 
purpose  of  gaining  applause,  or  ingratiating  themselves  into  the 
favor  of  families  and  individuals. 

Art.  V. — Duties  of  physicians  in  cases  of  interference, 

§  1.  Mecicine  is  a  lioeral  profession,  and  those  admitted  into  it)S 
ranks  should  found  their  expectations  of  practice  upon  the  extent  of 
their  qualifications,  not  on  intrigue  or  artifice. 

§  3.  A  physician,  in  his  intercourse  with  a  patient  under  the 
care  of  anotner  practitioner,  should  observe  ^the  strictest  caution 
and  reserve.  No  meddling  inquiries  should  be  made;  no  disinge- 
nuous hints  given  relative  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  his  disor- 
der; nor  any  coursis  of  conduct  pursued  that  may  directly  or  indi- 
rectly tend  to  diminish  the  trust  reposed  in  the  physician  employed. 

§  3.  The  same  circumspection  and  reserve  should  be  observed, 
vhen,  from  motives  of  business  or  friendship,  a  physician  is 
prompted  to  visit  an  individual  who  is  under  the  direction  of 
another  practitioner.  Indeed,  such  visits  should  be  avoided,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  when  they  are  made,  no  partic- 
ular inquiries  slwuld  be  instituted  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  or  the  remedies  employed,  but  the  topics  of  conversation 
should  be  as  foreign  to  the  case  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

§4.  A  physician  ought  not  to  take  charge  of,  or  prescribe  for  a 
patient  who  has  recently  been  under  the  care  of  another  member 
of  the  faculty  in  the  same  illness,  except  in  cases  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, or  in  consultation  with  the  physician  previously  in  atten- 
dance, or  when  the  latter  has  relinquished  the  case  or  been  regu- 
larly notified  that  his  services  are  no  longer  desired.  Under  such 
<Jrcum8tances  no  unjust  and  illiberal  insinuations  should  be  thrown 
out  in  relation  to  the  conduct  or  practice  previously  pursj^ed, 
which  should  be  justified  as  far  as  candor,  and  regard  for  truth 
and  probity  will  permit,  for  it  often  happens,  that  patients  become 
dissatisfied  when  they  do  not  experience  immediate  relief,  and,  as 
many  diseases  arc  naturally  protracted,  the  want  of  success,  in  the 
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first  stage  of  treatment,  afibrds  do  evidence  of  a  lack  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill. 

§  5.  When  a  physician  is  called  to  an  urgent  case,  because  the 
family  attendant  is  not  at  hand,  he  ought,  unless  his  assistance  in 
consultation  be  desired,  to  resign  the  care  of  the  patient  to  the 
latter  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

§  6.  It  often  happens,  in  cases  of  sudden  illness,  or  of  recent 
accidents  and  injuries,  owing  to  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  friends, 
that  a  number  of  physicians  are  simultaneously  sent  for.  Under 
these  circumstances  courtesy  should  assign  the  patient  to  the  first 
who  arrives,  who  should  select  from  those  present,  any  additional 
assistance  that  he  may  deem  necessary.  In  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  practitioner  who  officiates,  should  request  the  family  phy- 
sician, if  there  be  one,  to  be  called,  and,  unless  his  further  attendance 
be  requested,  should  resign  the  case  to  the  latter  on  his  arrival. 

§  7.  When  a  physician  is  called  to  the  patient  of  another  prac- 
titioner, in  consequence  of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  latter, 
he  ought,  on  the  return  or  recovery  of  the  regular  attendant,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  patient,  to  surrender  the  case. 

§  8.  A  physician,  when  visiting  a  sick  person  in  the  country^ 
may  be  desired  to  see  a  neighboring  patient  who  is  under  the  reco- 
lar  direction  of  another  physician,  m  consequence  of  some  sodden 
change  or  aggravation  of  symptoms.  The  conduct  to  be  pursued 
on  such  an  occasion  is  to  give  advice  adapted  to  present  circam- 
stances;  to  interfere  no  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary  with 
the  general  plan  of  treasment;  to  assume  no  future  direction, 
unless  it  be  expressly  desired;  and,  in  this  last,  to  request  an  imme- 
diate consultation  with  the  practitioner  previously  employed. 

§  0.  A  wealthy  physician  should  not  give  advice  gratis  to  the 
afifuent;  because  his  doing  so  is  an  injury  to  his  professional  br^ 
thren.  The  office  of  a  physician  can  never  be  supported  as  an 
exclusively  beneficent  one;  and  it  is  defrauding,  in  some  degree, 
the  common  funds  for  its  support,  when  fees  are  dispensed  with' 
which  xnxfiht  justly  be  claimed. 

§  10.  When  a  physician  who  has  been  engaged  to  attend  a  case 
of  midwifery  is  absent,  and  another  is  sent  for,  if  delivery  is 
accomplished  during  the  attendance  of  the  latter,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  fee,  but  should  resign  the  patient  to  the  practitioner  first  engaged. 

Art.  VI. — Of  differences  between  physicians, 

§  1.  Diversity  of  opinion,  and  opposition  of  interest,  may,  in  the 
medical,  as  in  other  professions,  sometimes  occasion  controversy 
and  even  contention.  Whenever  such  cases  unfortunatelv  occur, 
and  cannot  be  immediately  terminated,  they  should  be  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  sufiicient  number  of  physicians,  or  a  court- 
medical 

As  peculiar  reserve  must  be  maintained  by  physicians  towards 

the  public,  in  regard  to  professional  matters,  and  as  there  exist 

'umerous  points  in  medical  ethics  and  etiquette  through  which  the 
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faeiogs  of  medical  men  may  be  painfnUy  assailed  in  their  inter- 
eoone  wrtb  each  other,  and  which  cannot  be  understood  or  appro- 
bated by  general  society,  neither  the  subject  matter  of  such  difier- 
enees  nor  the  adjudication  of  the  arbitrators  should  be  made  pub« 
lie,  as  publicity  in  a  case  of  this  nature  may  be  personally  injurious 
to  the  iadividuals  concerned,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  discredit 
on  tlie  faculty. 

Art.  VIL — Of  pecuniary  Acknowledgments. 

§  1.  Some  general  rules  should  be  adopted  by  the  faculty,  in 
every  town  or  district,  relative  to  pecuniary  acknowledgments  trom 
their  patients;  and  it  should  be  deemed  a  point  of  honor  to  adhere 
to  these  rules  with  as  much  uniformity  as  varying  circumstances- 
will  admit 


CHAPTER  IIL 

or  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PROFESSION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Aht.  1. — Duties  of  the  pi^ofession  to  the  public , 

§  1.  As  good  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  physicians  to  be  ever 
vigilant  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  to  bear  their  part 
in  sustaining  its  institutions  and  burdens:  they  should  also  be  ever 
ready  to  give  counsel  to  the  public  in  relation  to  matters  especially 
appertaining  to  their  profession,  as  on  subjects  of  medical  police, 
public  hygiene,  and  legal  medicine.  It  is  their  province  to  enlighten 
the  pablic  in  regard  to  quarantine  regulations,  —  the  location, 
arrangement,  and  dietaries  of  hospitals,  asylums,  shools,  prisons, 
and  similar  institutions, — in  relation  to  the  medical  police  of  towns 
as  drainage,  ventilation,  &c.,— and  in  regard  to  measures  for  the 

I)revention  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  and  when  pesti- 
ence  prevails,  it  is  their  duty  to  face  the  danger,  and  to  continue 
their  labors  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering,  even  at  the  jeopardy 
of  their  own  lives. 

\  2.  Medical  men  should  also  be  always  ready,  when  called  6u 
by  the  legally  constituted  authorities,  to  enlightcd  coroner's  inquests 
and  courts  of  justice,  on  subjects  strictly  medical, — such  as  involve 
questions  relating  to  sanity,  legitimacy,  murder  by  poisons  or  other 
yiolent  means,  and  in  regard  to  the  various  other  subjects  embraced 
in  the  science  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  But  in  these  cases,  and 
especially  where  they  required  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination, 
it  is  just,  in  consequence  of  the  time,  labor  and  skill  required,  and 
the  responsibility  and  risk  they  incur,  that  the  public  should  award 
them  a  proper  honorarium. 

§  3.  There  is  no  profession,  by  the  members  of  which,  eleemo- 
synary services  are  more  liberally  dispensed,  than  the  medical,  but 
justice  requires  that  some  limits  should  be  placed  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  such  good  offices.  Poverty,  professional  brotherhood, 
and  certain  public  duties  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  chapter, 
ithoold  always  be  recognized  as  presenting  valid  claims  for  gratui- 
tous services;  but  neither  institutions  endowed  by  the  public  or  by 
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rich  individuals,  societies  (qt  matoal  beoefil,  for  the  iiMiiH-aiii^  €f 
fives  or  for  aQalogous  purposes,  nor  any  profefwion  or  occ^palioiir 
l^f^n  be  admitted  to  possess  such  privilege.  Nor  oan  it  W  JM^tly 
l^xpepted  of  physicians  to  furnish  certificates  of  inability  to  serve 
pn  juries,  to  perform  ipilitia  duty,  or  to  testify  to  the  staijs  of  hie^lth 
of  persons  wishing  to  insure  their  lives,  obtain  pensions,  or  tb€ 
like,  without  a  pecuniary  acknowledgipent.  But  to. individual  in 
indijgent  Qircumsfances,  such  professional  services  should  always 
b^  cheerfully  and  freely  accorded. 

§  4.  It  is  the  duty  of  physicians,  who  are  freqt^nt  witnesses  of 
the  enormities  committed  by  quackery,  and  the  injury  to  health 
and  even  destruction  of  life  caused  by  the  use  of  quack  .medictQeo, 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  these  subjects,  to  expose  the  injuries 
sustained  by  the  unwary  from  the  devices  and  pretensions  of  art* 
ful  empirics  and' impostors.  Physicians  oqght  to  use  qU  the  influ- 
ence which  they  may  possess,  as  professors  in  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy, and  by  exercising  their  option  in  regard  to  the  shcfpM  fo 
which  their  prescriptions  shall  be  sent,^  to  discourage  dru|[gist9  and 
iipothecaries  from  vending  quack  or  secret  medicines,  or  irom  being 
in  any  way  engaged  in  their  manufacture  and  sale. 


On  the  effects  of  Blisters  on  the  Youn^  Subject.  By  John  B«  Bficf, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jqrisprodence 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York* 
It  has  frequently  struck  me  that  a  treatise,  describing  with  the 
necessary  precision,  the  peculiarities  of  the  effects  of  medioiaw 
agents  on  the  young  subject,  as  distinguished  from  their  etkcU  o^ 
tne  adult,  has  long  been  needed  in  our  profession.  As  yet  I  kin^^ 
of  no  such  work.  The  svstems  qf  Materia  Medica,  valuably  and 
^aborate  as  thev  are,  and  in  which  we  should  naturally  lopk  for 
the  requisite  information,  are  confesjsedly  deficient  on  this  subject 
The  consequence  is  that  the  young  practitioner  who  depends  upon 
them^  finds  himself  continually  embarrassed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  children,  and  he  is  obliged  after  all,  to  rely  upoB 
the  incidental  observations  gathered  from  works  on  general  prac- 
tice, or  upon  the  slow  accumulation  of  his  own  observations,  fives 
works  professedly  on  the  diseases  of  children,  do  not  supply  the 
want.  They  indeed  specify  doses  suitable  to  the  age,  and  now 
and  then  give  cautions  in  relation  to  the  use  of  certain  medicioes, 
but  they  do  not  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  as  it  ought 
to  be  engaged  upon.  It  is  treated  by  them  more  as  a  matter  of 
enlightened  empiricism,  than  as  one  founded  on  sound  and  ratiooal 

fhysiological  and  pathological  principles,  in  some  previous  papers, 
nave  endeavored  to  ofler  some  contributions  on  this  subject, 
and  should  they  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  experienced  hand 
properly  to  elaborate  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  greater  practical 
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benefit  could  not  be  conferred  on  the  profession.  On  the  present 
occiiiioD,  1  propose,  to  make  Blisters  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks* 

The  first  peculiarity  attending  the  operation  of  blisters  on  the 
young  subject  is,  that  they  produce  their  ^ects  in  a  shorter  time  than 
th^  do  in  the  adult  This  a  fact  well  known  to  every  practitioner* 
While  m  the  adult,  they  do  not  produce  their  effects  until  from 
eight  to  twelve  or  even  moi'e  hours  have  elapsed,  in  the  child  the 
san^  takes  place  in  from  two  to  ^\%  hours.  In  this  respect  there 
is  a  striking  difierence  between  blisters  and  0K)st  other  remedies. 
Emetica  and  cathartics,  for  example,  do  not  appear  to  act  with  an^ 
more  rapidity  on  the  child  than  they  do  on  the  adult.  Now  this 
fact,  of  the  more  prompt  action  of  this  class  of  agents,  upon  the 
child,  although  a  simple  one,  is  nevertheless  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  one  which  should  be  continually  borne  in  mind.  It  has 
a  practical  bearing,  not  merely  itpon  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
pocess  of  blistering  in  young  subjects,  but  also  upon  the  use  of  it 
U)  ^heir  various  diseasie«. 

The  second  peculiarity  is,  that  the  heal  inflammation  produced  by 
a  iMsUr  is  ereater  in  the  'jfounjg  subject  than  in  the  adulL  The 
xeaaoQ.  of  this  is  obvious.  In  infancy,  the  skin  is  more  delicate  ia 
structiu'e,  has  greater  vascularity,,  and  a  higher  degree  of  sensi^ 
bilhy;  aH  circumstancea  favoring,  the  development  of  greater 
inSmmatioa.  The  local  impression,  accordingly,  made  by  a  Dlister, 
k  not  merely  more  rapidly  developed  in  the  young  subject^  but  it 
ia  also  more  intense. 

l^he  third  peculiarity  is  that  in  young  subjects  blisters  are  m^re 
Oft  (0  befolhwed  by.  the  iryMrious  consequences  of  infiammation,.  such 
at  uioeration,  gaaigrenei  and  even  death.  Numerous  and  melancholy 
ixMtaDces  of  ttus  are  to  be  found  on  record.  Dr.  Ryan,  speaking 
of  the  use  of  blisters  in  children,  says,  *'  I  have  seen  a  blister  on 
the  ohest  followed  by  sloughing,  and  an  aperture  form  over  the 
epigastrium,  which  exposed  the  subjacent  viscera."*  Dr.  Thomp* 
son  states,  that  he  '^  has  seen  gangrene  and  death  follow  the  appli- 
cation  of  a  blister  on  an  infant."!  Dr.  North  states  that  he  has 
*' twice  known  infants  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  sloi^hing 
of  blisters^  the  progress  of  which  could  not  be  arrested  ."J  Pro^ 
fessDT  Ch^man  remarks,  that  in  children  a  blister  "  sometimes 
induces  gangrene,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  two  or  three  instances."§^ 
Mj  frie^  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberta  informs  me,  that  he  has  met  with 
two  cases  in  which  children  sank  under  tlie  efibcts  of  blisters. 
Numerous  other  facts  of  a  similar  character  niight  be  adduced  to 
show  the  disastrous  effects  which  sometimes  result  from  the  appli- 
catum  of  blisters  to  children;  and  to  the  minds  of  many  physicians 
k  coostittttes  a  serious  objection  to  their  use  in  their  diseases,    pr. 

*  Haooal  of  Midwifery,  &c.    By  Micfaeal  Ryao,  M.  D.    p.  476, 
t  Mtteria  Medica.    By  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  M.  D.    VoL  11.,  p.  69$, 
t  Fmetksal  0|Menntt0M«A  the  Convolsioiia  of  Infants.    Bj  J^obn  North,  p.  ft&SL 
^  Eknifnti  of  Therapeutics,  fte.    Vol  IL,  p.  3d 
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ArsMtrong  says,  ^^  I  hare  a  great  dread  of  the  apjdieatioo  of  Uk^ 

tens  to  inrantSy  on  account  of  what  is  called  the  local  and  constihi- 
tional  irritation."*  Now  these  occurrences  nriay  and  do  take  place 
also  in  the  adult,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  only  uodor 
very  peculiar  conditions  of  the  system.  In  infants  on  the  contraiy, 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  any  child,  however  healthy, 
they  may  occur  from  the  simple  cause  of  their  being  left  oo  too 
long.  They  are  more  likely  to  take  place  however,  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  system  or  of  the  skin  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
cases  where  a  child  is  greatly  emaciated,  or  the  constitution  broken 
down  from  various  causes,  the  inflammation  of  a  blister  is  very  apt 
to  become  unhealthy  in  its  character,  and  to  be  followed  by  inju- 
rious consequences.  Then  again,  where  the  skin  itself  is  in  a  dis- 
eased state,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  than  in  the  healthy 
conditions  of  that  surface. 

The  fourth  peculiarity  is,  that  the  constitutional  excitement  pro- 
duced by  blisters  is  generally  greater  in  young  subjects  than  in  the 
adult.  That  this  must  necessarily  be  so  obvious.  In  all  cases,  the 
general  excitement  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  local 
irritation  and  the  sensibility  or  the  patient's  system*  If  so,  the 
general  vascular  and  nervous  exciten^nt  produced  in  the  child  by 
a  blister,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  greater  than  in  the  adult 
So  powerful  indeed  is  the  impression  thus  made  sometimes,  that 
convulsions  have  been  produced  from  this  cause.  Ur.  North  say«: 
"i  have  freequently  seen  very  severe  paroxysms  (of  convulsions) 
brought  on  in  consequence  of  their  injudicious  and  unnecessary 
appiication."t 

*  From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  blisters  are 
much  more  powerful  in  their  agency  upon  the  young  subject  thaa 
upon  the  adult.  They  operate  with  more  rapidity — cause  a  greater 
degree  of  local  irritation  and  constitutional  excitement — and  their 
dperation  is  frequently  followed  by  consequences  which  rarely 
occur  in  the  adult. 

If  such  be  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  of  no  inconsiderable  practical  importance. 

1.  If  blisters  are  more  powerful  in  their  action  upon  children 
than  adults,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  they  may  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient  as  a  means  of  cure  in  their  diseases.  And 
such  appears  to  me  to  be  really  the  fact.  In  all  cases,  where  their 
revulsive  agency  is  required,  and  where  they  are  properly  applied, 
it  Kas  struck  me,  that  more  decided  benefit  has  resulted  from  their 
use  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  that  too,  under  circumstances  as 
nearly  similar  as  they  well  could  be.  Besides  acting  more  powe^ 
fully  the  rapidity  of  their  operation  in  children,  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  m  many  cases.    We  all  know  that  one  of  the  gr^^ 

*  L«GUnw,  p.  36^ 

i  Obsenrttions  on  the  Coavolf  ions  of  la&nts.    By  J.  North,  p.  909. 
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objecUomr  to  a  bttfter  in  llie  adult, 'someHmei  at  least,  is  the  laiiglh 
of  time  which  it  takes  to  produce  i^  effects.  In  a  child  this  is  in  a 
fi;reat  measure  obviated,  we  have  in  a  blister  not  merely  a  powerful 
Dot  a  comparatively  speedy  counterirritant  As  remedial  agents 
therefore,  m  the  diseases  of  children,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
ought  to  hold  a  high  rank.  I  am  aware,  that  by  some  an  opinion, 
entirely  the  reverse  of  this  is  entertained.  Mr.  North,  in  his  valu* 
able  work  on  the  Convulsions  of  Infants,  that  he  thinks,  that  except 
as  stimulants,  in  depressed  states  of  the  system,  blisters  are  alto- 
gether objectionable  in  the  diseases  of  children.  As  revulsives  in 
cases  of  local  inflammation,  he  regards  them  as  having  gained  a 
character  which  they  do  not  merit,  and  that  in  fact  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  On  this  subject  he  says,  *'  the  period  at  which  we 
apply  blisters  in  local  inflammatory  affections  is  not  to  be  forgotten^ 
We  first  subdue  the  severity  of  the  disease  by  other  and  approDii« 
ate  remedies,  and  when  it  is  upon  its  decline,  when  in  all  prooa^ 
biiity  the  unassisted  powers  of  nature  would  successfully  perform 
the  remainder  of  the  task,  a  blister  is  applied.  The  patient  gets 
well,  notwithstanding  the  additional  pain  thus  inflicted ;  and  the 
fortunate  result  of  the  case,  which  is  really  to  be  attributed  to  the 
measares  previously  employed,  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  good 
effects  of  couQterirritation,  &a,  and  the  blister  gains  a  character^ 
to  which  in  point  of  fact  it  has  no  claim."*  Now  all  this  may  no 
doubt  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  that  it  is  so  generally,  can  hardly 
be  admitted.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  in  the  treatment  of  local 
inflammations,  blisters  are  only  auxiliary  remedies,  of  themselves^ 
Bad  alone,  capable  of  doing  but  little,  and  yet  when  cooperating 
with  other  agents,  such  as  oloodletting  &c.,  exceedingly  powerful 
and  valuable  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  periods  and  conditions 
in  the  career  of  inflammatory  complaints,  when  bleeding  and  other 
reducing  remedies  have  been  carried  to  the  fullest  extent  deemed 
advisab^,  and  yet  sufficient  disease  may  remain,  if  not  to  destroy 
ii/e,yet  to  render  convalescence  tedious,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
subsequent  chronic  disease.  This  of  course  it  is  all  important  to 
obviate.  Now  it  is  just  under  this  condition  of  things  that  blisters 
come  in  with  great  effect,  and  frequently  break  up  completely  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  disease,  and  in  this  way  I  look  upon  them  as 
remedies,  acting  with  more  power  and  efiiciency  in  children  even 
than  in  adults. 

2.  From  the  fact  of  blisters  being  such  powerful  agents,  and 
especially  from  the  fact  of  their  being  so  liable  to  be  followed  by 
dangerous  consequences,  more  caution  is  required  in  their  use  in 
children  than  in  adults.  Important  and  valuable  as  they  are  and 
may  be  made,  if  properly  used,  their  indiscriminate  application  can- 
not be  too  much  reprobated.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  good  f hey 
are  capable  of  accomplishing  under  proper  circumstances,  is  the 
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^  ObaenraUoDs  on  tbe  ConTiiinoiis  of  laiSinM.    Bf  John  North,  p  30&*-6. 
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ivQ  which  i^esaltit  from  them,  if  heedlessly  or  injadiciouidy  iuMtted 
to.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  not  always  borne  in  mind  as  it 
should  be.  As  a  general  rule,  .they  should  never  be  resortod  to, 
especially  in  very  young  children,  unless  some  decided  benefit  is 
anti  -ipated  from  them. 

3.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  process  of  blistering  in  a  youi^ 
subject  is  a  matter  of  great  nicety,  and  should  call  for  the  utmost 
care  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  As  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  gangrene,  is  the  leaving  the  blister  on  too  long,  this  is  a  point 
which  should  be  specially  attended  to.  To  many  this  may  appear 
a  small  matter,  but  it  is  really  one  of  great  moment,  and  in  relatioD 
to  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  directions  given  in  many  of  our 
practical  works  are  so  discordant,  as  to  be  very  poor,  if  any,  guides 
to  the  young  practitioner.  By  way  of  illustration,  1  will  quote  a 
ftw  of  them.  Dr.  Armstrong  says,  ''from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
is  ffeneratly  sufficient  for  the  application  of  the  blister  in  adults^  and 
half  that  period  in  children."''^  Dr.  Williams  says,  that  *'  to  avoid 
gangrene  in  children,  it  is  advisable  never  to  allow  the  blister  to 
remain  on  more  than  six  hours.*'!  Dr.  Dewees  states  that  *"  in 
children,  the  blister  is  fVequently  found  to  have  performed  its  doty 
in  eight  hours,  and  very  often  in  six.  It  should  therefore,  alwaya 
be  examined  at  these  periods,  and  dressed  if  sufficiently  drawn;  if 
not,  it  should  be  suffered  to  remain  until  this  take  place."j:  £vas* 
son  add  IVfeiunsell  say,  **  in  no  instance  is  the  blister  to  be  loft  oa 
more  then  a  few  hours  (from  two  to  four)— 4iot  loncer,  in  fact,  than 
il&tii  the  skin  is  reddened,  when  vesication  will  follow;  but  tUs 
msutt  should  not  be  waited  for,  as  attendants  alwa}^  will  do,  unless 
the  most  express  directions  to  the  contrary  be  given."§  Nel^M 
directs  that  ''as  a  general  rule,  in  infants  and  young  children,  bli»- 
lers  should  only  be  left  on  until  redness  of  the  surface  is  produced, 
when  the  application  of  a  warm  poultice  to  the  part  will  came 
vesication. "^H  Ballard  and  Gerrod  remark,  that  in  chiMren  a  blis* 
ter  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  longer  than  to  produce 
redness  of  the  surface;  and  they  add,  "in  very  young  iofaiits;  it 
has  appeared  to  us  doubtful  whether  even  redness  should  be  per- 
mitted to  occur  before  its  removal."T  The  foregoing  is  a  s«nple 
of  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  relation  to  a  most  important  point 
of  practice,  and  one  confessedly  too,  not  unfrequentlv  involving 
the  life  of  the  young  subject,  as  advanced  by  authors  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  exert  a  wide  influence 
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*  Leoiuree,  Ac.    By  John  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  p.  3(  2. 

t  CycIopcBdia  of  Practical  Medicine.  American  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  p.  529.  Art 
Coutiter-iriitation. 

i  Practice  of  Phyaic.    By  Wm.  P.  Deweea,  M.  D„  p.  88. 

^  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management  end  Diaeasea  ot  Childreo.  BftL  T. 
f^naoB,  M.  D.,  and  H.  Maunsel.  M.  D.|  p.  107. 

I  Medieinea,  their  naes  and  mode  of  admioistration.  By  J.  W.  Neligan.  M*  D.. 
p.  903. 

5[£lemf»nta  of  Materia  Mrdica  spd  Therapentica.  By  £d.  Ballftrd,  M.  D..  mi  A, 
B.  Garrod,  M.  D.,  p.  457. 
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ill  gatding  the  praotioe  of  young  begjaaers  in  our  protessiofi.    The 

fact  is,  and  this  perhaps  may  account  somewhat  for  the  difierencei 

of  opinion  just  noticed,  that  no  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down  ill 

relation  to  the  precise  time  that  a  blister  should  be  left  on  a  young 

child.    From  the  original  differences  in  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 

iq  ohiklren,  the  period  mu«t  necessarily  vary,  and  the  only  safe 

general  rule,  is  to  be  governed  by  the  actual  effect  produced.     For 

thift  purpose  the  blistering  plaster  should  be  raised  at  suitable  inter* 

▼als  and  the  state  of  the  skin  observed.    And  the'  safe  plan  is/ 

according  to  the  directions  of  some  of  the  authors  quoted  above,  to 

remove  the  blister  as  soon  as  the  surface  appears  uniformly  red, 

and  then  to  apply  a  soft  poultice.    In  most  cases  this  wiU  be 

followed  by  suitable  vesication,  while  any  injurious  oonsequenoet 

will  be  averted. 

It  18  not  my  intenti)»n  in  this  paper  to  go  into  the  minutiae  of  con- 
ducting the  process  of  blistering,  but  there  is  one  other  point  which 
I  canoot  help  noticing,  and  that  is,  the  practice  which  is  so  comipnoil 
with  some  of  covering  the  blistering  plaster  with  dry  fty^^powd^n- 
Altboim^  intended  to  make  the  blister  more  potent,  it  frequentiy^ 
has  a  directly  contrary  effect^  from  the  fact  that  the  blister  dm$ 
not  adhere  so  closely  to  the  skin;  over  and  over  again  have  1  seeni 
blisteni  prepared  in   this  way  f«il  in  producing  the  desired  effect, 
aUhottgfa  left  on  even  longer  than  the  usual  period.    Then  again, 
the  dry  powder  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  skin  after  the  blister  ii 
Temo9edf  and  in  this  way  strangury  is  more  likely  to  be  producod 
tn  one  case,  according  to  Ure,  sphacelus  has  occurred  fVom  this 
cause.*    As  apothecaries  are  very  apt  to  prepare  blisters  in  this 
WBy«  it  is  important  that  practitioners  should  be  on  their  guard  19 
prevent  it     With  regard  to  the  dressing  of  a  blister,  always  li 
matter  of  importance  to  the  young  subject,  and  frequently  so  €0 
the  adult,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  mode  very 
recently  recommended  by  Dr.  D.  Maclagan,  of  Scotland,  wbieifl 
boJds  out  many  advantages   over  the  ordinary  method.     After 
leaving  the  blister  on  for  a  suitable  time,  he  applies  a  poultice  of 
kread  and  milk  for  two  hours.    After  discharging  the  serum,  a 
thidi  (aver  of  soft  cotton  wadding  is  applied  over  the  part,  tdtk 
die  uiKtressed  or  wooly  surface  next  the  skin.    If  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  this  should  become  soaked  with  the  serous  discharge 
from  the  blister,  so  much  of  the  cotton  may  be  removed  as  can  h^ 
dopj  without  disturbing  the  loose  epidermis  beneath,  and  the  whole 
Mgain  covered  with  a  dry  layer  of  cotton.     This  is  all  the  dressing 
which  ID  general  is  requisite.     The  cotton  is  allowed  to  stick  to  the 
•tin  of  the  blistered  part,  and  when  a  fresh  layer  of  epidermis  is 
formed,  which  takes  place  very  readily,  the  old  epidermis  anil 
cotton  come  off  together,  leaving  a  smooth  whole  surface  below. 

*  A  Praciical  Cempeodiam  of  tlie  Materia  Medica,  &c.    By  Alexander  C/re,  M. 
P.    p.  31. 
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The  advantages  of  the  above  mode,  according  to  Dr.  M.,  are 
first,  ^^  that  it  renders  the  blister  much  less  painful  and  annoying  to 
the  patient  than  when  unguents  are  used.  The  tenderness  in  fact 
is  comparatively  so  trifling,  and  the  protection  by  the  cotton  so 
good,"  he  says,  '^  that  I  have  been  enabled  without  annoyance  to 
the  patient  to  percuss  freely,  and  apply  the  stethoscope  firmly  over 
the  blistered  parts,  which  had  been  dressed  for  the  first  time  only 
an  hour  or  two  previously;  secondly  the  blister  heals  faster  under 
it  than  under  dressings  with  cerate :  for  although  the  cotton  may 
remain  adhering  for  some  days,  I  have  generally  found,  that  within 
twelve  hours  the  patient  ceases  to  feel  the  blister  a  source  of  annoy* 
ance«  I^astly,  it  dispenses  with  the  greasy  applications  so  disagree* 
able  to  patients  of  cleanly  habits."* 

4.  To  obtain  the  good  and  avoid  the  evils  of  blisters,  it  is  evident 
that  a  nicer  discrimination  of  the  conditions  of  the  system  is  neces- 
sary in  the  use  of  this  class  of  agents  in  children  than  in  adults. 
Long  experience  has  established  the  fact  that  it  is  onl^  under 
certain  states  of  the  system,  that  blisters  can  be  used  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage.  If  this  be  true  in  the  adult,  it  is  doubly  so 
ID  the  young  subject,  and  any  mistake  in  this  respect  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  followed  by  injurious  consequences  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  Now  the  conditions  which  influence  the  effects  of 
these  agents,  are  the  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  state  of  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems.  With  regard  to  the  skin,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  blisters  are  used  as  revulsives, 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  In  this  state,  the  irritation  of  blistering 
may  be  established  even  in  a  child  with  comparative  safety.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  skin  is  in  a  morbid  state,  ulceration  and 
gangrene  are  by  no  means  unusual  occurrences.  All  this  is 
occasionally  illustrated  in  scarlatina  and  measles.  Mr.  Pereira 
mentions  that  he  has  seen  'Mwo  instances  of  death  from  the  gan- 

frene  caused  by  applying  a  blister  after  measles."t  My  friend 
*rof.  Dunglison,  in  nis  valuable  work  on  Materia  Medica,  states 
that  he  has  seen  '*  several  cases  of  death  manifestly  caused  by  the 
use  of  blisters  in  scarlatina  and  measles."^  Other  facts  of  a  similar 
character  might  be  adduced,  but  the  preceding  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  tendency  which  there  exists  in  this  state  of  the  skin  to  take  on 
unhealthy  inflammation.  And  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
changed  condition  of  the  skin.  During  the  lebrile  stage  of  these 
diseases  the  skin  is  preternaturally  injected  and  excited.  As  soon 
as  the  fever  subsides  and  the  eruption  recedes,  the  skin  is  left  ia 
a  state  of  debility — a  state  in  which,  as  we  all  know,  inflammatioa 
IB  very  likely  to  terminate  unfavorably.  I  hope  it  may  not  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding,  that  I  mean  to  express  the  opinion 

*  £r)inbi3rff  Monititv  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May  l847,  p.  b34. 
i  Miteria  Mtrdica.  Vol.  11.,  p.  775.    AMeticao  Edllioo. 
t  Vol.  II.,  p.  319. 
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that  blisters  ought  never  to  be  used  ia  such  cases  as  measles  and 
scarlatina — but  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  consequences  ought 
to  make  us  exceedingiy  cautious  about  the  manner  of  using  tnem, 
and  indeed  ought  to  deter  us  from  using  them  at  all,  unless  under  a 
manifest  necessity.  In  every  case,  therefore,  before  applying 
blisters  to  young  children,  the  condition  of  the  skin  ought  to  be 
attended  to. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system,  this  is  even  still  more 
necessary  to  be  inquired  into.  Indeed  this  is  all  important,  if  we 
hope  to  realize  any  of  the  expected  benefits  from  these  agents. 
Now  there  are  two  states  of  the  system  almost  equally  unpropi- 
tious  to  their  use — and  these  just  the  reverse  of  each  other.  The 
first  is  that  in  which  high  inflammatory  excitement  is  present 
That  this  is  unfavorable  to  the  legitimate  operation  of  a  blister  as 
a  revulsive,  is  obvious,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  efiects 
of  this  agent.  These  are,  local  irritation  and  general  excitement. 
Now  in  all  cases  where  an  internal  inflammation  exists,  the  diifi- 
colty  of  resolving  it  by  any  means  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  general  excitement  accompanying  it.  If  a  blister  be 
applied  where  this  general  excitement  is  already  very  great,  one  of 
the  necessary  consequences  will  be  to  augment  this  so  greatl}  as  to 
counteract,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  circumstances. 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  blister  as  a  revulsive.  Under  this  con- 
dition of  things,  the  internal  inflammation  will  be  aggravated  instead 
of  abated,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  general  excitement. 
Hence  the  fact  has  been  generally  observed,  that  if  blisters  are 
applied  in  the  early  periods  of  inflammatory  complaints,  or  before 
suitable  evacuations  have  been  resorted  to,  they  frequently  do 
roore  harm  than  good.     They  merely  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  great  constitutional  exhaustion  and 
emaciation  is  also  unfavorable  to  their  operation.  The  reason  here, 
however,  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
danger  here  is  that  from  the  impaired  state  of  the  vital  energies, 
the  Jocal  inflammation  of  the  blister  may  be  followed  by  ulceration, 
gangrene  and  death.  In  the  use  of  blisters,  therefore,  both  these 
extremes  should  be  carefully  avoided.  With  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion most  propitious  to  their  use,  it  is  that  in  which  the  general 
excitement  is  rather  below  than  above  the  natural  standard.  When 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  less  danger  from  any  increase  of  excite- 
ment, while  the  system  is  in  the  state  most  favorable  to  the  trans- 
fer of  irritations  from  one  part  to  another.  Now  all  this  is  appli- 
cable to  the  adult,  and  we  can  easily  see  how  much  more  so  it 
most  be  the  case  of  the  irritable  and  sensitive  infant. 

5.  In  the  use  of  blisters  in  children,  especial  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  temperament  and  constitution. 
This  is  more  important  perhaps  than  it  may  at  first  sisjht  appear. 
Every  practitioner  must  have  observed  the  extreme  suffering  which 
adults  sometimes  undergo  from  the  irritation  of  blisters.    In  ner- 
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T0U8  and  irritable  habits  I  hare  myself  seen  a  state  of  things  thus 
induced,  little  short  of  phrenzy.  In  children  of  nervous  tempera- 
ments all  this  is  much  more  likely  to  happen,  and  accordmgiy 
greater  caution  should  be  exercised. 

If  the  foregoing  coi]l|pIusions  be  founded  in  truth,  they  would  seem 
at  once  to  expose  the  impropriety  of  the  practice  of  resorting  to  the 
use  of  blisters  on  every  trifling  occasion,  in  the  management  of  the 
diseases  of  children.  There  is  an  opinion  prevalent — how  it  is 
originated  I  know  not,  that  blisters  are  innocent  remedies — if  they 
do  no  good,  they  can  do  no  harm.  Now  this  is  unquestionably  a 
great  error,  and  has  been  productive  of  vast  mischief.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  unnecessary  suffering  which  they  may  occasion,  they 
sometimes  produce  death  by  the  manifest  causes  of*  ulceration  and 
gangrene,  while  in  others  they  insidiously  aggravate  the  disease 
they  were  intended  to  relieve. — ^ew-Yark  journal  of  Medicine^ 
and  the  Collateral  Sciences. 


Case  of  alledged  Mal-practice  in  Surgery. — A  resident  of  Argyle, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1844,  had  his  limb  caught 
by  a  falling  tree,  so  as  to  produce  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
tibia,  and  a  simple  fracture  of  the  fibula,  at  a  point  about  midway 
between  the  knee  and  ankle  joints.  How  soon  the  physician  who 
took  charge  of  it.  and  against  whom  legal  proceedings  were  com- 
menced for  alleged  mal-practice,  saw  it,  after  the  accident,  I  did 
not  learn;  but  was  informed  bv  the  physician  himself,  that  he 
reduced  the  fracture,  and  dressed  the  limb  with  compresses,  fbar 
splints,  and  bandage.  The  two  lateral  extended  from  the  knee  to 
tne  foot,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  were  somewhat  shorter. 
That  which  rested  upon  the  contused  soft  parts,  and  the  commm* 
uted,  or  detached  fragment  of  the  tibia,  was  removed  the  next  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  inflammation, 
which  it  socmed  to  produce,  or  at  least  tended  to  keep  up.  Tho 
posterior  and  two  lateral  splints  were  used  during  the  whole  treat- 
ment while  under  the  care  of  the  attending  physician,  which  was 
twelve  weeks,  as  I  was  informed. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  limb  appeared  to  be  doing  so  wett, 
that  the  patient  considered  the  services  of  the  doctor  no  longer 
necessary;  who,  of  course,  took  his  leave  of  the  case,  though  the 
patient  had  on  the  same  splints  and  dressings  which  had  been  used 
m  the  treatment  of  the  case,  from  the  second  day  after  the  receiprt 
of  the  injury.  I  was  also  informed  that  the  patient,  pretty  soon 
after  discharging  the  physician,  began  to  nse  the  limb,  and  that,  m 
planting  time,  he  was  hobbling  about  in  the  fields,  trying  to  work. 
From  this  time,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  August,  or  perhaps  later^ 
nothing  definite,  either  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  limb,  or 
the  use  to  which  the  patient  subjected  it^  could  be  learned.    At  all 
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€Vf  Dto,  it  was  clear  that  the  limb  wi^  not  gaioiog  streQgth  and 
aaefolnes^ats-iast  as  was  desirabteioras  is  Dsa^T;  ^whereupon  h^Bub- 
ihitted  it  to  an  e)tamJnation  of  three  or  four  of  the  neighboHitlb 
^tth^sicianSy  who  discovered  that  the  fracture  was  nbt  coufifoiidatea 
xtk  the  tibia.  In  short,  preternatural  motion  was  distinct  and'qulte 
pereeptit>le.  I  was  also  informed  (but  whether  true  or  not^  I  cai- 
not  say,  at  least  1  should  hope  that  no  such  declaration  wais  mad^, 
that' one  of  the  physicians  who  examined  the  case;  remarked,  in 
the  presence  of  the  patient,  that  *'  the  attending  physician  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  it,  and  that  he  ought  to  pay  him  for  a  year's  work/' 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  1845,  the  patient  can>e  to  Atbafty, 
and  put  himself  under  my  professional  care  from  that  date  to  ttie 
Sdth  of  October.  At  that  time  the  'general  shape  and  conditkm 
of  the  hmb  was  as  good  as  the  average  of  cases  in  cdrtimtnuted 
fracture;  with  the  exception  of  a  yielding  of  the  tibia  at  the  lower 
point  of  the  detached  fra&:ment.  In  short/there  was  a  tardyaod 
fibrous  re-union;  nothing,  however,  like  an  artificial  joint.  : 

I  treated  the  case  by  blisters,  iodine,  compression^  and  firm  and 
unyielding  splints.  While  the  patient  was  under  my,  care,  cons^^- 
dalion  with  bony  deposit  was  evidently,  though  slowly,  tak^ 
place,  and  i  had  tio  doubt,  wlien  the  patient  left  me^  but  that,  'in 
time,  a  perfect  bony  union  could  be  effected*  The  patient  H?viu 
either  unable  or  unwilling  longer  to'remain  under  my  <;are. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  the  doctor  wad  soed  for  mal-pracMee;  bat 
upon  what  testimony,  or  grounds  of  complaint,  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney  y-ested  For  damages,  I  have  never  learned.  The  catlte 
Was  to  have  been  tried  at  the  fast  October  circuit  court  of  Wiiril- 
Higiton  county;  and,  on  the  part  of  of  defence,  I  was  subpce«£^^d>to 
attend  court  at  that  time.  It  was  the  week  of  the  oommen<iemfellt 
of  lectures  to  our  College;  and' as  I  had  just  returned  from  attend- 
iiig  court,  for  nearly  a  week;  at  Delaware  County,  on  sinlilar  buct- 
s^  1  peremptority  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  The  conse- 
qoeiice  was,  that  the  physician  deemed  it  prudent  and  expedient  to 
awmr  the  caude  off,'  till  the  next  term,  which  commenced  its  sesdiob 
en  the  I4th  ukimo,  at  which  time,  on  examining  the  limb  ^f  %tie 
^ttent,  the  bone  Was  foond  perfectly  consolidated,  firm  and  strofij^^ 
wift  but  little  thickening,  or  bulging,  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture, 
aad  not  more  than  a  finger's  breadth  shorter  then  the  other  iiwik  ' 

After  some  of  the  medical  witnesses  had  expressed  a  ddc^ddld 
opinion  to  the  plaintiff  and  his  counsel,  that  he  could  not  obtaia'a 
terdiet  against  the  physician,  on  the  advice  of  the  counsel  tho  suit 
waft  d/scontinued,  by  agreement  that  each  party  should  pay  th^r 
own  costs.  The  defendant  was  induced  to  accept  such  a  proposi- 
tion, even  though  he  was  morally  certain,  titat  if  the  cause  had 
been  carried  to  trial,  the  verdict  would  have  been  in  his  favor,  rather 
than  be  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  costs,  as  he  would, have  been, 
because  the  plaintiff  was  not  in  possession  of  a  dolWs  worth  of 
firoperty,  beyond  that  exempted  by  statute, 
^  3  No.  4.^Vi>h  3. 
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The  doctor  was  prepared  to  show  by  wiUiesses  and  good  aathor- 
ity,  that  the  tardy  union,  in  this  instance,  could  be  attributed  to 
other  causes  than  ignorance  or  negligence  on  his  part  One  of 
the  best  authorities,  to  which  reference  was  liad^  was  a  paper  writr 
ten  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Peaosyl- 
vania  Hospital,  and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  New  Series,  VoL  III.  Dr.  Norris,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  article,  rennarks,  ^'Few  subjects  in  surgery  possess  so  much 
interest  and  importance,  or  have  more  justly  eJLcrcised  the  pens  of 
.  writers,  than  injuries  to  the  bones,  with  their  consequences;  and 
yet  we  find,  at  this  day,  many  points  in  relation  to  them  dematidiDg 
farther  investigation.  Of  this  kind  is  that  state  of  the  parts  fol- 
lowing upon  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  bony  structure,  termed 
ununited  fracture;  the  causes,  pathology,  treatment,  &c.,  of  which 
are  all  matters  upon  which  indefinite  ideas  are  held  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  practitioners/' 

Dn  Norris'  paper  is  concise  and  clear;  and  yet  sufficiently  full, 
iqpon  all  important  points,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Tables  of 
cases  of  fracture,  from  quite  a  number  of  authorities,  and  au  analysis 
of  them,  are  furnished,  to  show  that  non-union  of  fractured  bones 
does  not  often  occur;  and}et  oftener  than  one  would  infer,  if  he 
were  to  judge  merely  from  a  limited  personal  observation,  or  from 
die  reported  cases.  In  relation  to  this  point.  Dr.  Norris  remarkSi 
"  In  surgery,  unhappily,  we  are  all  too  prone  to  silence  in  regaid 
to  our  unfortunate  cases,  while  it  is  rare  that  success  after  an  opo- 
ratioh  at  ail  out  of  the  common  course,  is  not  made  known."  Ao- 
cording  to  references  introduced  by  Dr.  Norris,  one  authority 
asserts,  that  non-union  of  fractures  does  pot  x>ccur  oftener  than  six 
or  eight  times  in  a  thousand;  and  another  says  that  it  happens  oaly 
five  or  six  times  in  nearly  four  thousand  cases. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  ^ny  field  and  opportunities  for  observatioa 
are  anything  like  those  of  surgeons  who  have,  for  many  yeari, 
been  Gouneoted  with  large  hospitals;  and  yet  1  think  I  can  recall  to 
imnd  some  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  fracture,  where  either  a  tardy 
pnbn,  or  a  fibro-ligamentous  union,  or  a  false  joint,  was  the  result. 
The  first,  fracture  and  non-union  of  the  bones  uf  the  fore-aim, 
came  under  my  observation  about  thirty  years  ago,  while  I  was  a 
pupil.  The  second  was  a  perfectly-formed  artificial  joint  which 
existed  in  the  humerus  of  a  man,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
army  of  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  third  case,  there 
was  fracture  of  the  bones  of  both  legs  below  the  knee.  In  <^^^* 
bony  union  took  place  readily;  but  in  the  other,  the  tibia  remained 
moveable  for  many  months,  and  whether  it  ever  became  firm  and 
consolidated,  1  never  learned.  The  fourth  case  fell  under  my 
observation  while  I  was  connected  with  a  medical  school  in  V^r* 
inoot  It  was  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  just  above  the  patella,  which 
had  been,  for  many  months,  treated  for  a  dislocation.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  eflect  bony  union  by  pressure  and  splints;  but  whether 
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suco^sful  or  liot/ 1  cannot  say.  The  fifth  case  happened  to  a  tabor- 
iog  many  *"  a  clay  digger/'  who  was  caught  under  a  mass  of  eaf th« 
and  received  a  severe  contusion  of  his  shoulder,  and  fracture  of  the 
ulna  near  its  middle.  The  pain  and  swelling  seemed  to  be  allo- 
^tber  cotifined  to  the  humerus  and  ahoulder-joint.  In  that  situa- 
tion no  discoloration,  or  fracture,  could  be  detected.  In  a  short 
time  the  patient  again  resumed  the  use  of  his  spade.  After  he 
bad  been  engaged  in  this  way  for  some  time,  he  complained  of 
weakness  of  the  fore-arm,  and  on  examination,  a  fracture  of  the 
filna,  and  non-union,  were  discovered.  Whether  any  treatment 
\7as  adopted  to  eflect  union,  and  with  what  result,  I  know  not.  The 
sixth  case  was  one  in  which  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  in  two  places — one  united,  and  the  other  did  not«  The 
aeventh  case  might  be  called  one  of  tardy  union  of  the  thigh.  At 
the  end  of  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  the  bone  yielded  in  the  seat  of 
Ihe  fracture  very  freely.  A  starch  bandage  was  applied,  and  1  was 
informed  that  a  cure  was  effected.  Something  over  a  year  since 
f  saw  another  case  of  what  would  be  called  tardv  union  of  frao- 
tore  of  the  tibia.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  no  bony 
callua  had  formed.  In  about  a  year  the  fracture  became  firm.  In 
the  ninth  case  there  was  perfect  pseudarthrosis  of  the  femur,  within 
two  inches  of  knee-joint,  which  had  existed  two  or  three  years. 
Without  the  aid  of  something  to  stifien  the  limb,  the  patient  was 
imabJe  to  walk. 

The  tenth  case  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  about  a  year  and  a 
lialf  ago.  The  subject  of  it,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  was  thrown  into 
deep  snow,  with  one  or  two  persons  upon  him,  by  which  an  oblique 
fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  was  produced.  A  sharp  point  of  the 
tHiia  perforated  the  skin.  The  small  wound,  thus  produced,  healed 
by  the  first  intention;  though  some  ten  days  after,  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  suppuration  took  place  over  the  extreme  point  of  the  bone; 
not,  however,  at  the  point  where  the  skm  was  punctured.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  no  bony  callus  had  formed,  though  the  patient 
had  been  kept  quiet  in  bed.  Blisters,  iodine,  compression,  and  firm 
dressings,  constituted  the  subsequent  mode  of  treatment  for  five 
or  six  months.  At  this  time  the  patient  again  returned  to  his  old 
habit  of  intoxication;  and,  of  cou)*se,  took  himself  out  of  my  hands, 
'withafibrO'ligamentous  union  of  the  tibia.  1  have  not  seen  the 
patient  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  so  that  I  cannot  no  wppeak 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  limb.* 

The  eleventh  case  is  the  subject  of  this  report,  whose  history  and 
result  harve  already  been  given. 

■!!_      T    -  I  I  I  ■  -_     ■   .1-    _    ■       J-  ■    J       _    _  ......     I  •  T—T — ^^» 

*8inc^  the  ftbnrr  was  written.  I  ni'>l  with  the  patient  upon  the  n\6^  walk,  with  ona 

*cnitrh,  which  •eemed  to  be  quite  as  nec«*f>f:8ry  torreeervc  bisequiiibrinm,  a?  respected 

.  hfit  l»(*dy.att  to  Pttpply  ti  e  place  ot' a  def*'ciive  iimh.     However,  to  show  me  that  he 

eoald  prugreta  with  hid  organ  of  locomotion,  he  lifted  it,  and  hobbled  off  tolerablr 
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ArowtroM  says,  ^^  I  have  a  great  dread  of  the  apirfiefttioQ  of  Uiip 

ters  to  infants,  on  account  of  what  i?  called  the  local  and  constitur 
tional  irritation."*  Now  these  occurrences  may  and  do  take  place 
also  in  the  adult,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  only  under 
▼ery  peculiar  conditions  of  the  system.  In  infants  on  the  contrary! 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  any  child,  however  healthy, 
they  may  occur  from  the  simple  cause  of  their  being  left  on  too 
long;  They  are  more  likely  to  take  place  however,  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  system  or  of  the  skin  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
cases  where  a  child  is  greatly  emaciated,  or  the  constitution  broken 
down  from  various  causes,  the  inflammation  of  a  blister  is  very  apt 
to  become  unhealthy  in  its  character,  and  to  be  followed  by  inia- 
rious  consequences.  Then  again,  where  the  skin  itself  is  in  a  dia- 
eased  state,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  than  in  the  healthy 
conditions  of  that  surface. 

The  fourth  peculiarity  is,  that  the  constitutional  excitement  pra^ 
duced  by  blisters  is  generalh/  greater  in  young  subjects  than  in  the 
adult.  That  this  must  necessarily  be  so  obvious.  In  all  cases,  the 
general  excitement  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  k>cal 
irritation  and  the  sensibility  or  the  patient's  system.  If  so,  the 
general  vascular  and  nervous  excitement  produced  in  the  child  by 
a  bUster,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  greater  than  in  the  adult. 
So  powerful  indeed  is  the  impression  thus  made  sometimes,  that 
convulsions  have  been  produced  from  this  cause.  Ur.  North  says: 
"  1  have  freequently  seen  very  severe  paroxysms  (of  convulsions) 
brought  on  in  consequence  of  their  injudicious  and  unnecessary 
application."t 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  blisters  are 
much  more  powerful  in  their  agency  upon  the  young  subject  thaa 
upon  the  adult  They  operate  with  more  rapidity — cause  a  greater 
degree  of  local  irritation  and  constitutional  excitement — and  their 
bperation  is  frequently  followed  by  consequences  which  rarely 
occur  in  the  adult. 

If  such  be  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  of  no  inconsiderable  practical  importance. 

1.  It  blisters  are  more  powerful  in  their  action  upon  children 
than  adults,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  they  may  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient  as  a  means  of  cure  in  their  diseases.  And 
such  appears  to  me  to  be  really  the  fact.  In  all  cases,  where  their 
revulsive  agency  is  required,  and  where  they  are  properly  applied^ 
it  tfas  struck  me.  that  more  decided  benefit  has  resulted  irom  their 
use  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  that  too,  under  circumstances  as 
nearly  similar  as  they  well  could  be.  Besides  acting  more  power- 
fully the  rapidity  of  their  operation  in  children,  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  in  many  cases.    We  all  know  that  one  of  the  great 

*  Ltetnrtfl,  p.  362. 

i  Obsenrttions  on  the  Cottvalslons  of  Infaiits.    Bf  J.  North,  p.  209. 
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obgectioM  to  a  bibter  in  die  adult,  sometimes  at  least,  is  the  htifglik 
of  time  which  it  takes  to  produce  its  effects.  In  a  child  this  is  in  a 
neat  measure  obviated,  we  have  in  a  blister  not  merely  a  powerful 
Dut  a  comparatively  speedy  couoterirritant  As  remedial  agents 
therefore,  m  the  diseases  of  children,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
ougbt  to  hold  a  high  rank,  I  am  aware,  that  by  some  an  opinion, 
entirely  the  reverse  of  this  is  entertained.  Mr.  North,  in  his  valu* 
able  work  on  the  Convulsions  of  Infants,  that  he  thinks,  that  except 
as  stimulants,  in  depressed  states  of  the  system,  blisters  are  alto- 
gether objectionable  in  the  diseases  of  children.  As  revulsives  in 
cases  of  local  inflammation,  he  regards  them  as  having  gained  a 
character  which  they  do  not  merit,  and  that  in  fact  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  On  this  subject  he  says,  *^  the  period  at  which  we 
apply  blisters  in  local  inflammatory  affections  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
We  first  subdue  the  severity  of  the  disease  by  other  and  appropri* 
ate  remedies,  and  when  it  is  upon  its  decline,  when  in  all  proba- 
bility the  unassisted  powers  of  nature  would  successfully  perform 
the  remainder  of  the  task,  a  blister  is  applied.  The  patient  gets 
well,  notwithstanding  the  additional  pain  thus  inflicted ;  and  the 
fortunate  result  of  the  case,  which  is  really  to  be  attributed  to  the 
measures  previously  employed,  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  good 
effects  of  coaoterirritation,  &c.,  and  the  blister  gains  a  character, 
to  which  in  point  of  fact  it  has  no  claim."''^  Now  all  this  may  no 
doubt  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  that  it  is  so  generally,  can  hardly 
be  admitted.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  in  the  treatment  of  local 
inflammations,  blisters  are  only  auxiliary  remedies,  of  themselves^ 
and  alone,  capable  of  doing  but  little,  and  yet  when  cooperating 
with  other  agents,  such  as  bloodletting  &c.,  exceedingly  powerful 
and  valuable  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  periods  and  conditions 
in  the  career  of  inflammatory  complaints,  when  bleeding  and  other 
reducing  remedies  have  been  carried  to  the  fullest  extent  deemed 
advisabfe,  and  yet  suflScient  disease  may  remain,  if  not  to  destroy 
life,yet  to  render  convalescence  tedious,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
sutmquent  chronic  disease.  This  of  course  it  is  all  important  to 
obviate.  Now  it  is  just  under  this  condition  of  things  that  blisters 
come  in  with  great  effect,  and  frequently  break  up  completely  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  disease,  and  in  this  way  I  look  upon  them  as 
remedies,  acting  with  more  power  and  efliciency  in  children  even 
than  in  adults. 

2.  From  the  fact  of  blisters  being  such  powerful  aerents,  and 
especially  from  the  fact  of  their  being  so  liable  to  be  followed  by 
dangerous  consequences,  more  caution  is  required  in  their  use  in 
chiUren  than  in  adults.  Important  and  valuable  as  they  are  and 
may  be  made,  if  properly  used,  their  indiscriminate  application  can- 
not be  too  much  reprobated.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  good  they 
are  eapable  of  accomplishing  under  proper  circumstances,  is  the 
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doobtless  filthy  apartments,  with  a  meagre  allowance  of  food  and 
water.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  such  circumstanceSi  a 
malignant  form  of  fever  should  have  been  generated. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  learned  doctors  here, 
relative  to  the  nature  of  this  fever,  and  to  the  question,  whether  it 
be  contagious  or  not  ;^some  have  pronounced  it  to  be  a  bad  form 
of  typhoid  fever.  Most,  I  believe,  entertain  fears  that  it  is  prop* 
agable  by  contagion.  As  I  design  to  be  very  brief,  1  will  not  stop 
to  discuss  these  points,  but  will  proceed  to  state  such  facts  as  have 
come  under  my  observation,  from  which  I  think  the  following 
deductions  may  be  fairly  made  : — First,  that  it  is  as  genuine  typhus 
fever  as  ever  prevailed  in  any  country ;  and  secondly,  that  with 

!)roper  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  no  fean  need  be 
ielt  on  the  score  of  contagion. 

The  following  symptoms,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  marked  all 
of  the  fully  developed  cases  : — 

Great  prostration  of  strength;  coolness  of  the  extremities; 
flushed  and  rather  livid  cheek  ;  small,  weak,  and  frequent  puise  ; 
dryness  and  harshness  of  skin,  at  first,  followed  by  cold  and 
clammy  sweat ;  tongue  dry,  red  on  edges,  and  brown  or  black,  and 
cracked  on  the  upper  surface  ;  dark  incrustation  of  the  teeth ; 
insatiate  thirst ;  excessive  irritability  of  stomach ;  frequent  serous, 
mucous  or  bloody  discharges  from  the  bowels  ;  abdominal  tender- 
ness. In  the  worst  cases,  tvmpanitis,  and  constant  singultus ;  more 
or  less  stupor,  in  many  delirium  ;  eyes  dull,  heavy,  and  sufiused  ; 
in  some  cases,  signs  and  symptoms  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  ; 
peculiar  exanthema  over  the  whole  body  in  almost  all ;  and,  in  one 
instance,  well  defined  purpura  hemorrhagica. 

TREATMiiNT. — ^lu  the  first  instance,  all  the  patients  were  put  into 
a  tepid  bath,  after  which,  in  all  the  milder  cases,  in  which  the  brain 
was  not  seriously  implicated,  I  prescribed  the  following  R* : — 
Hydrarg.  prot.  chlorid.«  ^rs.  x  ;  opii,  grs.  iv  ;  ft  pil.  iii,  to  be  taken 
at  once.  In  ten  or  fifteen  hours  after  the  above,  I  invariably 
ordered  the  following  R.  : — Mass.  hydrarg.  sulph.  quinsB  aa  grs. 
XXX ;  sulph.  morph.,  gr.  i ;  ft.  pil.  xvi ;  two  to  be  given  every 
three  hours.  When  the  stomach  was  very  irritable,  or  if  there 
was  abdominal  tenderness,  a  blister  of  large  size  was  applied  over 
the  epigastrium,  or  over  the  whole  abdomen.  If  the  skin  was  dry 
and  harsh,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  spirit  mindereri  was  given  every 
hour  or  two,  and  mucilaginous  arinks,  as  gum  Arabic  water,  or 
flaxseed  tea,  were  freely  allowed.  In  some  instances,  the  pills  of 
calomel  and  opium  were  administered  twice  or  three  tinies,  at 
intervals  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  all  the  combination  of  quinine, 
blue  pill  and  morphia  was  continued  until  convalescence  was 
decided,  then  the  solution  of  quinine  with  morphia,  or  quinine  with 
Dover's  powder,  was  administered,  to  prevent  relapse. 

In  the  second  grade  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  mucous  mem- 
Brane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  appeared  to  be  chiefly  inirolved, 
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tbe  brain  sympathizing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  we  proscribed 
calomel  and  opium,  as  above,  and  repeated  and  followed  it  with  the 
pills  of  quinine^  blue  mass  and  morphia,  or  the  following  R. : — 
Hydrarg.  prot.  chlor.,  sulph.  quin®,  aa  grs.  xx  ;  pulv.  Doveri,  grs. 
zxz ;  ft  pulv.  vi ;  one  to  be  given  every  three  hours  ;  applied  a 
large  blister  over  the  abdomen,  and  allowed  the  free  use  of  mucil- 
aginous drinks.  When  the  alvine  discharges  were  bloody,  we 
prescribed  as  follows: — R.  Hydrarg.  prot.  chlorid.,  acet.  plumb.^ 
aa  grs.  xx ;  opii.  grs.  x  ;  ft.  pulv.  vi ;  one  to  be  given  every  three 
hoars.    As  soon  as  the  bloody  discharges  ceased,  we  ordered  the 

SVIs  of  blue  mass,  quinine  and  morphia,  or  the  following : — ^R. 
ydrarg.  prot.  chlorid.,  sulph.  quinse,  camphor,  aa  grs.  xx  ;  pulv. 
Doveri,  1  drachni ;  ft.  pulv.  vi ;  one  to  be  given  every  three  or 
foar  hours.  When  convalescence  was  decided,  we  prescribed  the 
following: — ^R.  Sulph.  quinae,  grs.  xxx  ;  sulph.  ferri,  1  drachm  ; 
aq.  oz,  iv ;  ft.  sol.  A  dessert-spoonful  ter  die.  When  tympanitis 
or  siogultus  existed,  we  •prescribed  the  following  R.  : — Tinct. 
assafoBtid.,  spirit  terebinth,  aa  1  oz ;  tinct.  opii  acet.,  2  drachms; 
m.,  a  dessert-spoonful  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  In' 
some  of  the  cases,  the  bowels  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  of 
the  above  means,  the  patient  being  greatly  prostrated  by  frequent 
discharges ;  under  these  circumstances,  we  gave  the  following 
mixture:— R.  Hydrarg.  c.  creta,  2  drachms;  acet,  plumb.,  grs. 
xxx;  gam  Arabic,  )  oz;  tinct.  kino,  1  oz.,  tinct.  opii  acet.,  2 
drachms;  aq.  oz.  iv  ;  m.  ;  a  dessert-spoonful  to  be  given  every 
three  or  four  hours.  In  one  case,  after  all  the  means  detailed 
proved  unavailing,  we  succeeded  with  the  following  R.  : — Argent. 
nil,  opii,  aa  grs.  x  ;  ft.  pil.  x ;  one  to  be  given  every  four  hours. 

When  decided  symptoms  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  existed,  in 
addition  to  the  general  treatment  already  detailed,  we  ordered  the 
chest  to  be  cupped,  applied  a  blister,  or  croton  oil,  and  administered 
the  following  R.  : — Carb.  ammon.,  ext.  hyosciam,  aa  grs.  xx; 
antim.  tart.,  grs.  ii ;  sum  Arabic,  }  oz ;  mist,  camph.,  oz.  iv  ;  m.  ; 
a  dessert-spoonful  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  brain  appeared  to  be  seriously  impli- 
cated, indicated  by  stupor  or  delirium,  we  ordered  blood  to  be 
taken,  by  cups,  from  the  nucha,  and  applied  a  blister,  8  by  6  inches, 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine,  and  administered  calomel  and 
opium,  as  already  prescribed,  and  followed  it  with  the  pills  of  blue 
mass,  quinine  and  morphia,  together  with  such  other  means  as 
were  indicated,  on  account  of  pulmonic  or  abdominal  complications. 

So  great  was  the  tendency  to  collapse,  in  most  of  the  cases,  from 
tbe  time  of  admission,  that  we  deemed  it  proper  to  allow  the  free 
nse  of  toddy,  hurnt  brandy,  or  milk  dashed  with  brandy. 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  treatment  (I  refer  particularly  to  the 
large  doses  of  opium  and  the  use  of  quinine,)  is  totally  opposed  to 
tbe  very  best  authorities  in  Europe  and  America,  but  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  results  of  my  practice  contradict  all  authority 
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upon  this  subject,  when  I  candidly  assert  that  all  of  the  milder 
cases  rapidly  recovered,  and  that  of  about  fifty  cases,  all  fully 
developed,  and  most  of  them  of  a  malignant  grade,  only  six  have 
died,  of  whom  three  were  so  low  at  the  time  of  admission,  that  but 
Uttle  hope  was  entertained  of  their  recovery,  under  any  treatment 
Those  now  remaining  in  the  Hospital  are  all  decidedlv  convalescent. 

1  do  not  doubt  but  that  my  views  of  treatnient  will  be  condemned 
b}'  many  who  may  read  this  hastily  written  sketch,  and  especially 
by  the  older  members  of  the  profession,  most  of  whom  are 
averse  to  leaving  the  old  beaten  track  that  has  been  trod  for 
centuries  by  our  illustrious  predecessors ;  but  I  indulge  the  hope 
th^t  the  above  practical  observations  may  excite  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
}n  the  minds  of  unprejudiced  young  men,  which  may  eventually 
convince  them  of  the  invaluable  iruUi^.  that,  except  under  circum- 
stances of  cerebral  inflammation,  in  which  depletion,,  purgatives, 
revulsives,  &c.,  should  be  unquestionabiy  premised,  full  doses  of 
opium  and  quinine,  judiciously  us^d,  are  the  most  certain  and 
efficient  weapons  of  defence  against  essential  fever,  the  deadliest 
enemy  to  man,  under  whatever  garb  it  may  be  presented. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  remark  that,  among  the  numerous  patients 
in  the  Hospital,  at  the  time  of  admission,  of  the  cases  of  ship  fever, 
aAd  who  have  been  not  only  in  the  same  wards,  but  in  contiguous 
beds  with  the  fever  patients,  not  one  has  contracted  the  disease. — 
Missouri  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 


On  the  Use  of  Opium  in  fnfiammaiion.  By  W.  H.  Raukthq^ 
M.  D.,  late  PHysician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital.  The 
legitimate  sphere  of  action  of  ojnum.  io  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
roatory  diseases  is,  we  conceive,  a  point  upon  which  our  notions 
have  arrived  at  tolerable  precision,  tinder  whatever  modifications 
of  individual  circumstances  attending  such  diseases  the  beneficial 
action  of  opium  is  observed,  one  well-marked  morbid  condition  faas^ 
according  to  my  observation,  existed  in  every  case,  and  that  is  an 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  exaggeration  of  vascular  action.  This  excitement  is  not  shown 
in  the  existence  of  spontaneous  pain  alone,  as  we  know  that  that 
avmptom  may  be  insignificant,  or  altogether  absent,  in  instances  of 
|ne  most  extensive  and  destructive  inflammation  ;  neither  is  it 
shown  mainly  by  increased  sensibility  to  local  impressions.  The 
excitement  to  which  I  allude,  exhibits  in  disorders  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  functions  of  the  nervous  system  chiefly,  and  consists  in 
watchfulness,  or  transient  delirium,  irregular  respiration,  and 
especially  in  restlessness  and  jactitation.  In  this  condition  of  things, 
Wnatever  be  the  violence  of  the  local  inflammation,  or  whatever 
organ  be  affjctod  (excepting  the  brain  in  some  instances,)  opium  is 
imperatively  called  for.     In  other  words,  whenever,  during  the 
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ejifiience  of  inflamrnaticm,  sj^rnptoma  iodicative  of  a  loss  of  bataace 
between  the  pervous  and  vascular  systems  exhibit  themselves^ 
sedative  medicines  are  demanded  in  doses  proportionate  to  the 
nejrvous  preponderance. 

^fWs  want  of  balance  declares  .itself^  I  believe,  chiefly  under  two 
conditions — 1st,  the  existence  of  inflammation  in  a  constitution 
q^rally  excitable^  or  in  lyhich  ithe  general  powers  have  been 
reduced  5y  the. disease  itself,  by  treatment,  or  by  contingent 
circumstances  relating  to  food,  air,,&c. ;  and^  2d,  in  inflammAtioa 
of  organs  or  tissues,  the  implication  of  which,  induces  a  state  of 
thlQgs  more  or  less  approachmg  to  that  condition  which,  for  want 
of  a  better,  larrifi,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  shock.  In  iUustra- 
ttpQ  of  the  first  division,  we  may  mention  inflammatfon  occurring  in 
the  hysterical  constitution.  In  these  cases,  the  phenomena  which 
depend  upon  irritation  of  the  nervo^us:  centres,  take  so  decided  a 
lead  in  the  symptoniatology  of  the  case,  that  until  they  are  controlled 
bj^.,ppium,  or  ^me,  under  certain  circurpstances,  more  appropriate 
s^ative,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  proper  do  not  display  them- 
selves with  their  characteristic  features.  Ag;^in,  inflammation,  Innay 
%t]^ick  aa  iU*fed  or  pri^vlously  debilitated  individual ;  or  the,  inflam- 
iiia)ion  may  have  been  too  actively  combated  by  bloomettin^ 
in^Ttsury,  &c.,  without  reference  to  the  deficient  resiliency  of 
cohstitqtioo,  which,  in  children,  more  particularly,  may  lurk  behind 
an  appearance  ostensibly  robust.  In  these  cases  there  may  exist 
^m.the  first^  or  there  cpmes  on  assuredly  at  no  distant  period^  a 
cof^dition  in  which  opiumi  becomes  necessary  to  isave  life,  to  prevent, 
m  facU  in  the  latter  case,  the  anomaly  of  the  patient  "dying 
c^Jjed." 

Under  the  second  class  of  cases  in  which  opium  becomes  a 
nectary  part  of  the  treatment,  or  is  (even  mainly  to  be  relied  on, 
^Inflammation  of  an  organ  or  tissue  largely  supplied  with  gang- 
Ikmic  nerves,  and  in  which,  for  this  reason,  the  nervous  system 
requires  a  lar^e  share  of  attention  in  the  treatment  of  the  case. 
Such  is  peritonitis  or  enteritis.  eitJier  idiopathic  or  secondary  ;  s^ch 
are,  also,  one  form  of  delirium  tremens,  difluse  cellular  inflamma- 
tion^ and  more  particularly,  phlebitis,  the  inner  membrane  of  veins 
having  the  closest  analogy  to  serous  membrane  in  many  respects^ 
but  especially  in  its  large  supply  of  organic  nerves.  In  all  these 
inflaoimations,  the  usual  battery  of  antiphlogistics  is  worse  than 
fas^Iess,  unless  combined  with  the  liberal  exhibition  of  opium. 

Thesymptoms  either  existing  at  initiOy  or,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  coming  on  in  the  course,  of  the  disease,  which  indicate  the 
nee^ity  for  opiurp,  can  only  become  familiar  to  the  practitioner 
by  clinical  observation  ;  but  as  far  as  written  descriptions  can  be 
relied  upon,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  broad  expression  of  this 
condition  consists  in  a  failure  in  the  powor  or  regularity  of  the 

£1|^,  pallor  of  the  countenance,  moist  skin,  (but  not  in  all  cases,') 
iaehcy  to  incoherence,  with  restlessness,  sleepleissness,  and,  in  kn 
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aggravated  form,  jactitation.  This  is  the  broad  outKne,  so  to  apeak, 
01  the  state  referred  to,  but  it  declares  itself  in  minor  degrees,  with 
which  experience  alone  can  render  us  familiar,  and  the  appreciatioa 
of  which  is  in  itself  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  difTerence 
between  a  successful  and  an  unsuccessful  practitioner ;  for  to  perse- 
vere  in  antiphlogistic  treatment,  or  to  withhold  opium,  when  these 
indications  offer  themselves,  is  to  destroy  the  patient 

In  the  exhibition  of  opium  when  these  symptoms  show  them- 
selves in  inflammation,  1  know  of  no  drawback, — no  contraindtca* 
tion  which  should  weigh  for  one  moment  against  its  paramount 
necessity.  Be  the  skin  sweating  or  dry,  the  tongue  moist  or  dry^ 
the  bowels  constipated  or  not,  opium  must  be  given.  The  consti- 
pated bowels,  which  are  regarded  by  some  as  inducing  the  necessity 
for  hesitation  in  the  use  of  the  medicine,  1  look  upon  as  of  the  least 
importance  in  the  generality  of  inflammations ;  in  some,  as  in 
enteritis,  a  quiescent  state  of  the  bowels  is  even  needful ;  and  were 
it  not  so,  the  probability  is,  that  if  the  case  has  been  properiv 
managed  at  first,  such  a  clearance  will  have  been  eflfected  as  will 
render  any  risk  from  accumulation  comparatively  small. 

[On  the  same  subject  Dr.  Durrant  observes  :] 

'*Thc  treatment  of  internal  inflammation  by  opium,"  is  an 
important  practical  subject,  and  one  which  I  trust  that  we  shall 
sooner  or  later  see  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Pi^tmncial  Journal^ 
by  not  a  few  only  of  its  many  talented  contributors.  Without 
entering  upon  the  theory  of  the  action  whic^h  opium  exeits  upon 
healthy  and  diseased  organs,  I  can  most  fully  assent  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  recently  expressed  by  Drs.  Chambers  and  Rank- 
ing, in  reference  to  its  utility  in  the  treatment  of  many  cases  of 
acute  internal  inflammation.  The  power  of  allaying  pain,  subduing 
nervous  excitability,  and  thereby  reducing  the  irritability  of  the 
heart's  action,  peculiarly  belongs  to  this  drug ;  and  however  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  it  may  be  to  instance,  by  writing,  those  partic- 
ular conditions  in  which  its  adoption  is  so  generally  followed  by 
benefit ;  still,  how  vividly  will  the  reflecting  physician,  unshackled 
b^  hypothetical  notions,  revert  to  the  satisfactory  results  which  in 
his  hands  have  attended  its  use. 

In  the  selection  of  the  cases  most  requiring  the  opium  treatment, 
as  also  the  precise  period  at  which  this  medicine  is  called  for,  (and 
this  is  all  important,)  medical  tact  and  observant  experience  can 
alone  direct.  A  volume  upon  the  subject  would,  in  many  instances, 
utterly  fail  to  indicate  the  peculiar  circumstances  requiring  opium, 
but  in  which  to  give  it  is  recovery  to  the  patient, — to  withnold  it  is 
probable  destruction  ;  and  who  cannot  call  to  mind  the  look  of 
gratitude  beaming  in  the  countenance  of  the  suflerer  relieved,  if 
not  rendered  out  of  danger,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  exhibition 
of  this  valuable  drug  ?  Independently  of  those  diseases  in  the 
treatment  of  which  opium  is  commonly  prescribed,  as  delirium 
tremens,  and  some  other  nervous  aflfections,  there  exist  others^  in 
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wUeh  at  one  period  or  other  of  their  course,  the  exhibttioa  of 
^tates  is  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

In  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  if  the  congh  be  constant  and 
harrassing,  the  expectoration  scanty,  and  the  countenance  anxious, 
with  an  exalted  state  of  nervous  sensibility,  full  doses  of  opium  at 
bedtime  often  act  like  a  charm.  In  pleurisy,  prior  to  etTusion,  the* 
same  medicine  administered  at  night,  giving  mercury  per  se  during 
the  day,  is  equally  valuable.  If  effusion  obtain,  the  balance  of  the 
circulation  is  often  so  much  interfered  with,  that  the  propriety  of 
opium,  in  these  cases,  becomes  questionable.  In  rheumatism  the 
best  edicts  result  from  opiates;  but  in  this  disease,  as  in  pleurisy, 
I  believe  that  more  benefit  will  be  derived  from  administering  opium 
in  full  doses  at  night,  with  mercury  during  the  day,  instead  of  the' 
more  common  practice  of  combining  the  the  two  remedies.  In 
croup,  also,  in  lymphatic  children,  after  the  urgency  of  the  'symp- 
toms has  abated,  opium  to  prevent  spasm  is  often  imperatively 
called  for.  In  peritonitis,  enteritis,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  opium 
judiciously  used  is  invaluable. 

The  forms  which  I  myself  prefer  are  the  crude  opium  and  the 
muriate  of  morphia. 

In  reference  to  the  constipating  effects  of  this  drug '  upon  the 
bowels,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  any  reason  for  withholding  its  use. 
In  enteritis  and  peritonitis,  it  becomes  often  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, while  allaying  pain,  to  insure  quietude  in  the  intestinal  tract; 
and  not  oofrequently  shall  we  find  obstinate  constipation  attended 
with,  and  perhaps  produced  by,  spasm,  eflTectually  relieved  by  the 
free  administration  of  opium.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have 
witnessed  the  most  decidedly  beneficial  result  obtain  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  opium,  in  strangulated  irreducible  hernia,  for  the  relief  of 
which  neither  the  patient  (a  female,  aged  64)  nor  her  friends  would 
sanction  an  operation.  After  all  other  measures  had  been  adopted 
by  the.  surgeon  in  attendance,  without  avail,  and  repeated  stercora- 
ceoos  vomiting  taking  place,  a  grain  of  solid  opium  was  adminis- 
tered every  two  hours,  with  the  effect  of  not  only  allaying  the 
vomiting,  but  also  (after  half  a  drachm  had  been  taken)  of  inducing 
free  and  repeated  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  which  function  haa 
not  previously  been  performed  for  fourteen  days.  The  patient, 
although  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  the  hernia,  ultimately 
sank  from  exhaustion,  the  friends  pertinaciously  refusing  a  post- 
fnorUm  examination. 

In  thus  briefly  advocating  the  powers  of  opium  in  the  treatment 
of  rntemal  inflammation,  I  must  again  repeat,  that  it  is  clinical 
observation  alone  that  will  suffice  to  demonstrate,  in  many  instances, 
the  particular  time  and  circumstances  by  which  its  exhibition  must 
be  regulated.  When  calculated  to  benefit,  the  relief  which  it 
affords  is  o'ten  immense,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  given  under 
disadvantageous  conditions,  its  injurious  effects  may  be  irreparable. 
^Rankin^s  Mstract. 
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Ofi  the  Semiology  of  the  Tongue,  By  Dr.  Wright,  BirmidghSifcn* 
Dn  Wright  observes,  that  whilst  febme  are  disposed,  in  a  prodi- 
gality of  prejudice,  to  look  upon  the  tongue  as  pathogtaomonic  of 
nearly  all  the  **il1s  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'*  others  makes  comparatively 
IJght  of  it,  and  consider  its  lestimohy  as  little  trustworthy.  To  he 
iU(nongst  the  best  judges  on  the  subject,  is  to  belong  to  neither  of 
these  parties.  As  a  rule,  the  tongue  is  a  very  faithful  indication  of 
thp  .condition  of  the  alimentary  organs^  but  its  evidences  are  not 
tinQxceptionable.  A  furred  tongiie,  for  instance,  is  a  common  indi- 
cation of  dyspepsia,  but  it  id  not  a  constant  bne.  We  sohiettmes 
5'[)eet  with  irritable  nervous  subjects,  who^^  tongues  are  habiniaHy 
Jlirred,  yet  without  any  sighs  or  symptoms  whatever  of  gastric  de- 
ijangement.  Otbers,  again,  wiil  have  dean  tongues,  and  of  ^tu- 
ral  reclness,  whilst  they  are  suffering  from  severe  stomach  disonler. 
various  circumstances  exert  a  remarkable  influence  upon  this 
^man.  Some  people,  otherwise  healthy,  g6t  a  furred  clarilifay 
tongue  if  thieir  stomachs  kre  empty  a  little  longer  than  ustiaL 
Others  have  their  tongues  furred  always  when  their  stomachs  ilte 
fpil:  tlie  coating  continues  ohly  during  congestion,  and  pas^sofT 
aif  this  function  ceases.  Mental  aiid  nloral  emotions  affect  the  -con- 
dition of  the  tongue  in  a  singular  manner ;  perhaps  it  ti^ver 
becomes  morbid  without  the  nervous  fuhption,  in  its  higher  offides, 
l^ing  somewhat  implicated.  This  would  explain  why  a  furred 
tongue  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  inferior  animals.  It  may  happen, 
and  I  think  not  unlikely,  that  in  dyspepsia,  the  disorder  the  x»raia 
euflerSy  syn^p^thetically  with  the  stomach,  has  as  much  share  as 
this  organ  itself  in  giving  the  tongue  its  characteristic  coating. 
Ger^tain  it  is,  as  I  have  ^aid,  that  the  feelings  of  the  niind  will,ih  ft 
very  few  minutes,  render  a  clean  tongue  a  foul  one.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  1  hav6  been  induced  curiously  to  inquire  into  for  dome 
years  past,  and  1  have  seldom  met  with  an  exception  to  what  1  have 
just  oDserved.  Among  the  profoundedly  studious,  amongst  ^ose 
terrified  by  sudden  apprehensions,  or  shocked  by  the  sudden  advent 
of  ill  news,  amongst  the  hypochondriacal,  hysterical  gloomy,  atid 
desponding,  you  will  find  many  examples  of  the  mind's  influence, 
in  this  particular,  upOn  the  body.  A  patient  of  mine,  living  near 
this  town,  will  well  illbstrate  what  1  say.     He  is  a  man  of  remark- 

S'  le  good  constitution,  and  moulded  like  a  miniature  Hercules, 
oreover,  he  has  no  incumbrances;  and  excellent  mercantile  busi- 
iiess,  that  tiakes  up  little  of  his  time,  is  partial  employment  for  Mm, 
leaving  him  many  leisure  hours  in  every  day  that  he  has  some 
SiiBcuTty  in  disposing  of  These  he  chiefly  occupies  in  fancying 
himself  the  victim  of  all  possible  kinds  of  ailment.  There  is  no 
disease  in  the  nosology  too  much  for  his  imagination.  Of  course, 
these  things  are  all  imaginary,  and  tiresome  enough  to  listen  to, 
when  your  judgment  and  sense  of  justice  tell  you  that  it  is  ^^  a 


^V9  ^^  ^  physic  aQ4  &  el^JT^iP^r'!    Ypu  will  unticlp^te  cny  sayiM 
tba|  tius  g^tleman  is  poaeeaseq  o£  a  most  unfortunate  nervq^ 
aensjiUUty,  which  cbie^y  manirests  itself  in  an  i4eat  pathQlogy/s^P 
refUctod  upon  his  awn  person.    The  peculiarity  in  point,  howeve^. 
wtuch  I  chieflv  wish  to  speak  oi,  refers  to  his  toiigue.    I  had  never 
9e/sp  him  with  this  organ  quite  clean  (although  I  have  not  o^Qp 
at^ndefi  him    for  dyspepsia),  yet  the  readiness  with  which '|t 
acquires  a  fur  is  very  remarkable.    Many  times  have  I  examine^ 
his  tongue,  and  found  is  comparatively  what  it  ought  to  be,  before 
liQaring  a  recital  of  bis  imaginary  maladies;  ai:^d  aner  this,  in  somij^ 
quarter  or  half  an  hour's  detail,  that  same  tongue  has  put  oq  aii 
aspect  almost  like  that  of  flannel.    I  am  at  this  time  attending  With 
Mr.  Carter,  a  patient^  one  amongst  the  pitiable  many  who  have 
seen  better  days.     I  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  give  you  hjs 
casein  due  detail,  but,  for  the  present,  \  may  observe  that  hid 
tongue  has  the  peculiarity  c(iaracteristic  of  the  one  just  spoken  6f« 
I  should  premise  however,  that  there  is  a  fancied  trouble  in  the  one 
instance,  and  a  matter-of-fact  one  in  the  others    ("our  days  ago  in 
calling  upon  the  gentleman  I  am  now  alluding  to,  one  of  the  first 
tmng^  I  Old  was   to  look  at  his  to  tongue.    1  found  it  has  usu^^ 
▼ery  pale,  flabby,  ai>d  moist,  but  without  any  coating.     After  hay- 
ing made  other  necessary  inquiries,  1  was  informed  by  my  patient 
that  his  heart,  which  has  long  been  disturbed  by  mental  emotioo,^ 
the  ofher  night  beat  with  unusua)   vehemence  and  irregularity. 
On  my  asking  if  he  could  aqcouat  for  it,  he  told  me  that  he  h^ 
just  then  received  the  distressing  interlligence  that  an  urjic|e,  froin 
vrkon^  he  .expected  a  compefei^cy,  ha(|  notlpft  him  a  shilling!  This 
{Btiajble  tale,  told  with  much  carnestaeps  and  visible  f/^eling,  occjf^ 
pi^d  li^tje  more  than  twenty  minutes;  at  the  e«d  of  that  t'lfP?^! 
I  again  looked  at  bis  tongpe,  ai^d  found  ii  coatfid  wiflj^  a  thy:U  ii^^te 

}  mention  th^se  things,  ik^$  generally,  to  yoM,  not  o^ly  as  itQCiflfS 
in  pal)u)logy  with  which  you  oMght  to  ^  maqe  famfliar,  but  a|s<^  ' 
sqgg^iive  of  a  discreet  rule  of  practice,  viz.,  to  let  the  exatpiij 
^qnioi  a  pa  tient')s,  tongue  be  ope  oj^  your  fir$t  4ufi^s  at  his  h^idp^ 
My  (WD  experience,  perhaps  i^oi  iqeonaiderabje  on  this  point,  .eqi- 
j^Qiine  to  say  that  in  nine  capes  out  of  ten,  and  more  especiajfy 
afom^-feniales,  the  tongue  will  be  found,  on  first  entering  theirop^, 
ID  a  very  difierent  state  to  what  it  is  after  lialf  an  hour's  que^jtiiE^* 
iBjg  fj^d  inapipu|ation.---/Wrf. 


Dif^wtwn$  of  ike  Spinal  Cplumn.^r-K  worik  by  Mr.  Jan^^ 
Cojes  on  this  subject  was  puUtshed  about  two  years  since,  acMl 
ahbpqgh  the  principle  of  treatment  inculcated  has  been  for  soqie 
time  before  the  profession*  and  has  not  been  generally  adopted*  its 
«4^iutf«g^s  are  insiifted  upon  anew^  aod  ably  supported  by  facts  iii^l 
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reasoning,  and  the  interests  of  our  readers,  we  think,  will  be  con- 
sulted by  making  it  a  subject  for  this  Report.  Mr.  Coles  strongly 
insists  that  the  cause  of  spinal  curvature,  as  a  primary  disease,  is 
constitutional  debility,  most  frequently,  if  not  always,  of  strumous 
origin,  and  that  local  debility  is  but  a  secondary  cause.  He  denies 
that  local  influences  can  cause  the  disease  when  constitutional  pre- 
disposition does  not  exist,  and  accordingly  be  attributes  much  less 
influence  to  stays,  improper  attitudes,  want  of  exercise,  schools, 
dress,  and  the'  habits  of  society,  than  do  other  suigeons;  believing 
that,  at  most,  they  can  only  produce  secondary  efiects.  Attention 
is,  however,  drawn  to  the  important  distinction  between  primary 
and  secondary  distortion  of  the  spinal  column,  the  latter  being  pro- 
duced by  the  local  causes  above  referred  to,  and  great  mischief 
.having  arisen  in  practice  from  a  want  of  this  discrimination,  inas- 
much as  the  constitutional  disease  has  been  frequently  aggravated 
by  remedial  measures  applicable  only  to  that  which  has  a  local 
origin. 

All  the  cases  of  spinal  distortion  are  referred  to  four  varieties^ 
the  lateral,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  curvatures,  and  the  angu- 
lar projection;  and  the  circumstances  which  more  especially  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  disease  are  two,  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  the  body  on  the  spine,  and  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  occasioned 
'by  maintams  an  erect  position.  The  indications  of  treatment  are 
three:  1st.  To  relieve  the  distorted  spine  of  its  superincumbent 
weight.  2d.  To  remove  local  active  disease  or  local  debility,  dd 
To.  restore  the  general  health. 

Mr.  Coles  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  fulfilling  the  first 
indication  by  any  artificial  contrivance  whilst  the  body  is  in  aa 
erect  position;  it  can  only  be  efiected  by  the  recumbent  position.. 
This  position  may  be  supine,  prone,  or  on  either  side,  but  there- 
^  are.  irisuperable  objections  to  this  supine  and  lateral  positions.  The 
inclined  plane,  so  much  adopted  of  late  years,  the  patient  lying  on 
the  back,  is  erroneous  in  principle  as  a  remedy,  and  is  attended 
with  innumerable  evils.  The  "facial-horizontal  position/' on  a  soft 
medium,  as  a  feather-bed,  appears  to  liave  been  first  recommended 
In  a  published  essay  by  Mr.  Bampfield,  but  the  position  had  been 
previously  adopted  in  practice  by  the  late  Dr.  Verral,  who.  invented 
the  *  prone  couch."  This  couch,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a 
board  having  an  angle  corresponding  with  the  bend  of  the  hips;  it 
is  placed  on  a  sofa.  It  must  be  carefully  fitted  to  the  patient's  size^ 
and  admit  of  easy  variations  in  its  angles. 

The  objections  to  the  supine  position  are  manifold  and  serio  s: 
1.  The  injurious  eflects  of  pres;sure,  not  only  upon  the  integunnents 
covering  the  sacrum,  trochanters,  and  other  projecting  l)ones,  tot 
also  upon  the  bones  themselves.  The  continued  pressure  upon  tho 
muscles  also  cannot  fail  to  interfere  very  seriouslv  with  their  resfo- 
ration  to  health  and  power;  nay,  it  may  even  lead  to  a  very  con- 
siderable  absorption  of  their  substance,  and,  as  the  flexors  of  the 
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body  are  naturally  more  powerful  than  the  extensors,  much  mis- 
chi^  may  be  caused  by  the  slightest  lesion  of  this  sort;  a  confirmed 
sloop  is  a  very  frequent  result  of  the  prolonged  use  of  the ,  reclia- 
in^^ard.  2.  The  continued  pressure  of  the  thoracic  vicera  upon 
the  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  upon  the  ^reat  blood-ves- 
sels  that  lie  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  caa 
.scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance  in  the 
.{unctions  of  innervation  and  circulation.  Hence,  probably,  the 
headache,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitations  of  the  neart,  indiges- 
tion«  obstinate  constipation,  weakness  of  the  bladder,  hemorrhoids^ 
varicose  state  of  the  veins,  and  oedema  of  the  legs,  &;c.,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  observed  in  patients  who  have  been  long  confined 
to  the  horizontal  supine. position.  Besides  these  and  similar  ailments, 
BQch  invalids  often  experience  a  marked  impairment  of  vision,  in 
•cooseqoenoe  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  the 
eye,  and  of  their  reflectiqn  frpm  the  white  ceiling  of  the  room, 
opon  which  the  eye  must  necessarily  rest  during  the  greatest  part 
en  the  time  spent  upon  the  plane. 

The  main  object  of  Mr*  Coles*  work  is  to  illustrate  and  establish 
Ihe  fficacy  of  the  prone  position.    Its  advantages  are,  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the  spine  are  not  obstructed  in  their  action,  nor  is  their  struo- 
Inre  absorbed  by  pressure;  that  all  the  injurious  eflects  produced  by 
internal  pressure  of  the  viscera  on  the  diseased  spine  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  are  avoided;  that  excoriatipns  and  slodghings  do  not 
oocar^  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body,  from  its  yielding  nature, 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  frame  without  injury  or  inconvenience; 
Ihat  there  is  easy  access  to  the  diseased  parts,  and  local  remedies 
for  active  disease  or  local  debility  can  be  applied;  that  patients  can 
maintain  this  position  by  night  and  by  day  with  comfort  to  the  feel- 
ings, improved  appetite,  and  regularity  of  bowels;  that  whilst  the 
patient  >es|)oses  upon  the  horizontal  or  slightly  sloping  portion  of 
Ihe  plane,  which  extends  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  bend 
'Of  the  bips,  the  lower  extremities  are  bent  at  an  angle  more  or  less 
aoote,  according'  to  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  by  bemg  thus  sus- 
pended upon  the  sloping  position  of  the  couch,  are  made  to  keep 
np.a  steady  and  constant  exttnsion  by  their  weight   upon  the  dis- 
torted or  diseased  parts;  the   effect  of  this  genile,  and  continued 
extension  materially  assisting  in  straightening  the  back,  aud  where 
caries  of  the  bones  and  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  exist,  separa- 
ting the  diseased  surfaces   s^nd  counteracting  the  pressure,  which 
even  the  .contraction  of  the  muscles  occasions  and  renders  injuri- 
ous.    The  position  thus  removes  a  pi^incipal  cause  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  bone,  inflammatory  action,  increase  of  deformity,  paralysis, 
and  other  symptoms.  In  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Listen,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  prone  position  miy  be  most  favorable  in  certain  diseases, 
by. taking  the   pressure  off  the  diseased   parts,  by  preventing  the 
carious  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  from  tailing  in  upon  one  another, 
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«od  by  a^MtUig  the  retoni  of.  tbe  blood  from   the  nutaeroos  niqi 
contained  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  uxxd  in  tbe  spinal  tm^'  ' 

Mn  CoM  admits  the  propriety  of  the  usual  mode  df  practite  ih 
lateral  curvature,  so  long  as  it  is  seamdary  in  4ts  nature,  by  yftkc^ 
he  means  dependent  upon  local  causes,  but  the  u^oment  piarlDpd 
symptoms  of  constitutional  debility  become  apparent,. which,;  m 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  antecedent  to  or  coeval  with  tbe  first  ^gits 
of  distortion,  air  the  exercises  generally  employed  to  produce  itiilU|- 
colar  strength  are  injurious,  and  the  prone  position  should  be  uhin^- 
diately  adopted.  > 

The  prone  position,  according  to  Mr.  Coles,  is  applicable  to  ooii- 
firmed  cases  of  lateral  curvature,  and  most  essential  when  iDfiatli- 
mation  or  disease  of  the  bone  exists;  to  both  mild  and  severe  castii 
of  posterior  projection;  to  injuries  of  the  spine  and  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  whether  caused  by  accident  or  otherwise; 
to  all  cases  of  psoas  abscess,  both  in  the  early  stages  and  when 
matter  is  pointing,  or  has  made  its  way  anteriorly;  to  the  incipielft 
stia^e  of  disease  of  the  vertebral  column;  and  to  inflammatiod  Md 
injuries  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  of  its  investing  meraforanes;,  Cb 
deformities  of  the  chest,  and  to  disease  of  the  hip-joint.  Mr.  Coles 
states  that  in  manv  of  these  cases,  otherwise  incurable,  tbe  prOne 
position  will  enable  us  to  afiect  a  cure,  and  that  when  a  pure  la 
impossible,  it  affords  certain  relief  and  a  great  chance  of 
improvement 

Fur  the  lateral  depression  of  the  chest  and  prominent  stemdm, 
Pupuytren  had  recommended  frequent  pressure  upon  the  aternuvi^ 
Mr.  Coles  recommends  the  prone  couch  and  the  pressure  wh?^ 
lesults  from  the  weight  of  the  cheat  upon  the  mattress,  which  -ci^ 
be  increased,  diminished,  or  removed,  by  altering  the  aDj|l0  U 
which  the  body  rests,  and  by  rendering  the  material  of  the  itla|t- 
tress  either  hard  or  soft  Pressure  thus  produced  does  tibt 
interfere  with  the  elasticity  of  the  chest,  and  may  be  sustained  fij[r 
a  long  time  without  inconvenience. 

To  produce  extension  without  the  aid  of  merely  mechanical' 
meana^  which  Mr.  Coles  condemns,  a  special  contrivance  is^KiJHd 
recourse  to,  and  when  the  curve  is  situated  high  up  in  the  vertetbrkl 
column,  or  in  the  neck,  extension  may  be  efiected  by  the  use^dr^ 
head-svring.  This  modified  extension,  combined  with  the  relakktidn 
of  all  the  parts  having  any  influence  upon  the  hip-joint,  tenuis  |d 
separate  the  diseased  surfaces  in  hip-joint  disease,  and  renders' tUe 
prone  positiqn,  in  Mr.  Coles'  estimation,  alinost  a  specific  in  its 
treatment.  Thus  the  prone  position  for  the  purpose,  with  'bthiir 
indications,  of  taking  oflT  the  superincumbent  weight  of  tbe  li^jkd 
and  of  the  viscera,  according  to  Mr.  Coles,  should  be  our  '^firfat 
principle  of  treatment  in  spinal  aSections;  but  where  there  is  I6eal 
disease  present  or  suspected,  he  resorts  to  the  measures  redr^rii- 
mended  by  other  surgeons,  sometimes  employing  countpr-irritafion, 
issuer  blisters,  and  enpecially  local  applications  of  iodine,  anii  Iq 
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theomin  preferring  tnild  to  severe  measures.  For  the  constitu- 
tional debility  he  recommends  great  attention  to  the  digestive 
otg^  and  the  secretions,  a  generbus  diet,  with  the  moderate  use 
of  J[k)rter  rather  than  of  wine,  iodine  and  steel,  as  exercising  the 
most  direct  medicinal  influence,  and  he  attaches  much  importance 
on  administering  the  latter  in  small  but  repeated  doses. 

For  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  deviation  when  no  pain  or 
tenderness  is  present,  he  employs  stretching  by  the  muscular  efforts 
of  the  patient,  repeated  about  every  second  day;  manipulation  and 
pressure,  which  should  be  directed  upon  correct  anatomical  and 
physiolomcal  principles;  friction,  which  is  a  most  important  means 
of  stimulating  the  activity  of  venous  circulation,  and  of  promoting 
absorption;  and  local  muscular  exercise,  which  excites  tne  arterial 
circulation,  propels  blood  to  the  parts,  and,  promoting  deposition, 
increases  the  power  and  activity  of  the  muscles.  These  measures 
may  be  made  to  produce  the  best  effects,  but  if  injudiciously 
employed,  are  calculated  to  do  the  greatest  possible  mischief. 

The  following  illustrative  cases  arc  condensed  from  Mr.  Coles' 
essay : — 

A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  affected  with  a  posterior  projectipn, 
the  disease  afiecting  several  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  verte- 
brae, was  greatly  improved  by  maintaining  the  prone  position  for 
five  months,  and  perfectly  restored  at  the  end  of  seven  months.  A 
boy,  three  years  and  a  half  old,  with  a  posterior  projection,  including 
only  three  bones,  the  middle  one  evidently  diseased,  was  completely 
cured  by  remaining  on  the  prone  couch  eight  months.  A  boy> 
seven  years  and  a  half  old,  of  an  intensely  scrofulous  habit,  with 
very  considerable  angular  projection,  including  eight  dorsal  verte- 
brae, and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  over  which  the  skin  wa^ 
9tretched,  palo,  and  shining,  having  been  placed  under  treatment 
for  twelve  months,  during  which  there  was  every  symptom  c^f 
caries  of  the  vertebra?,  the  prone  position  being  steadily  maintained, 
OD  bis  discharge  was  able  to  walk  upright,  was  in  good  general 
health,  the  projection  of  the  spine  much  reduced,  and  the  carious 
state  cured  ;  the  only  remaining  deformity  being  the  resMlt  of 
anchylosis  of  the  diseased  bones.  A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age, 
M?:th  a  considerable  posterior  projection,  of  an  angular  kind,  in  the 
neck  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  ribs  on  each  side  flattened,  the 
Werend  of  the  sternum  projected  outwards,  suffering  also  from 
dyspncea  and  violent  palpitation  and  cough,  the  body  greatly  emaci- 
ated, the  lower  limbs  completely  paralysed,  and  all  control  over 
the  evacuations  lost,  experienced  immediate  relief  from  being 
placed  on  a  prone  couch  ;  and  having  been  kept  in  that  position  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  months,  with  the  aid  of  constitutional  and  local 
treatment  for  various  symptoms  which  presented  themselves,  sensa- 
tion and  the  power  of  motion  gradually  returned  in  the  limbs,  with 
the  natural  command  over  the  bowels  and  bladder  ;  pain  and  heat 
in  the  spinal  column  subsided,  and  the  projection  diminished  ;  the 
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defonBity  of  tbe  chest  also  subsided,  and  with  it  the  pectoral  aod» 
cardiac  symptoms ;  the  boy  was  altimately  entirely  cured,  with 
very  little  deformity  remaining  to  indicate  the  original  seat  of  ^the 
disease.     A  young  lady,  with  a  very  considerable  lateral  curvature, 
and  a  counter  curve  in  the  loins^  placed  on  the  '^  prone  couch,'* 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  uniformly  and  rapidly  improved,  and  was 
ultimately  quite  cured.     A  policeman,  from  an  injury  received  on 
duty,  had  paralysis  of  the  side,  and  the  spine  in  the  lumbar  regiod 
projected,  and  presented  an  angular  appearance,  with  great  paia 
on  pressure  and  motion,  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder ;  this  case 
was  completely  cured.     Other  cases  of  a  most  unpromising  char- 
acter are  recited,  in  which  success  was  complete  ;  and  Mr.  Coles 
most  strongly  insists  that  the  prone  position  is  also  applicable  with 
the  greatest  possible   advantages   to   the   treatment  of  hip*joint 
disease. — Report  on  Surgery  by  Henry  Ancell^  Esq, — Vnd. 


Alum  in  Pertussis. — [Dr.  Davies  thus  speaks  of  the  emplojment 
of  alum  in  pertussis.]     ''  After  a  long  trial,  I  am  disposed  to  attach 
more  importance  to  alum  as  a  remedy  in  hooping-cough,  than  to 
any  other  form  of  tonic  or  antispasmodic.     1  have  often  been  sur- 
prised at  the  speed  with  which  it  arrests  the  severe  spasmodic  fits 
of  coughing ;  it  seems  equally  applicable  to  all  ages,  and  almost  all 
conditions  of  the  patient     I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  taking 
much  pains  to  select  a  certain  period  of  the  illness  for  its  adminis- 
tration,   and  of  waiting  until  the   cough   had  existed    at    least 
three  weeks,  taking  care  that  the  bowels  were  open,  the  patient 
free  from  fever,  the  air-passages  perfectly  moist,  and  the  disorder 
free  from  complication  of  any  bruit.      A  continued  observation  of 
the  remedy,  however,  has  induced  me  to  be  less  cautious,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  a  very  large  amount  of  collateral  annoyances 
will  subside  under  its  use.     The  fittest  state  for  its  administration 
will  be  a  moist  condition  of  the  air-passages,  and  freedom  from 
congestion,  but  an  opposite  condition  would  not  preclude  its  use, 
should  this  state  not  have  yielded  to  other  remedies.     It  generally 
keeps  the  bowels  in  proper  order,  no  aperient  being  required  during 
its  use.      The  dose  for  an  infant  is  two  grains  daily  ;  and  to  older 
children,  four,  five,  and  up  to  ten  or  twelve  grains  may  be  given, 
mixed  with  syrupus  rhocados  and  water.     It  is  seldom  disliked." — 
Underwood's  Diseases  of  Infants, 
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Medical  Ethics. — We  present  to  our  readers  in  the  eclectic 
department  of  this  No.,  the  Code  of  Medical  Ethics  adopted  by 
the  late  Medical  Convention.  Presuming  that  it  will  be  generally' 
considered  satisfactory,  if,  indeed  it  be  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  formally  accepted  by  state  and  local  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country.  Great  advantage  will  accrue 
from  the  adoption  of  codified  rules  by  general  agreement,  so  that 
there  may  be  entire  uniformity  in  the  ethical  laws  by  which  the 
profession  shall  profess  to  be  governed.  The  code  submitted  by 
the  convention  to  the  profession  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
compiled  and  drawn  up  with  care,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  mate- 
rially improved.  Let  it  then  be  received  as  the  standard  system, 
and  let  all  who  have  at  heart  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
fession, make  it  an  object,  not  only  to  regulate  their  own  conduct 
in  strict  conformity  with  its  requirements,  but  to  use  all  proper, 
judicious  means  to  secure  from  others  rigid  compliance  with  its 
behests. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  betowed  reflection  on  the 
subject,  that  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  advancing  the 
position  of  the  mediC:al  profession  both  in  the  respect  of  medical 
men  themselves,  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  public,  is  for  its  mem- 
bers to  maintain  in  all  their  relations,  principles  of  integrity  and 
honor.  Complaint  is  frequently  made  of  the  lowness  of  estimation 
in  which  the  profession  is  held  by  some:  but  why  is  it  so?  It  is 
due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  impressions  resulting  from  the  non- 
observance  of  medical  ethics  by  unworthy  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. When  people  perceive  that  regularly  recognized  members 
of  the  profession  have  no  regard  for  their  brethren,  and  are  unscru- 
pulous in  their  efibrts  to  promote  their  own  selfish  purposes,. is  it 
surprising  that  the  profession  fails  to  receive  that  consideration 
which  it  ought  to  claim  and  preserve  ?  It  is  not  for  the  protection 
of  the  private  interests  of  honorable  members  of  the  profession 
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that  the  enforcement  of  medical  ethics  makes  its  strongest  appeal, 
but  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the  profession  itself  can  be  respecta- 
ble and  respected.    We  wou^  urge  upon  Ipc.al  associations  every 
where,  (and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  societies  should  be 
formed  in  places  where  they  do  not  exist)  after  adopting  this  as 
the  standard  code,  to  take  proper  cognizance  and  action  upon  «yery 
violation  of  it.    Let  a  condition  of  continued  recognition  aiid  fel* 
lowship  be  conformity  to  the  letter  and  spirit   of  the  code.    Let. 
every  society  not  hesitate,  nor  neglect  to  act  promptly  and  deci- 
dedly on  any  known  infringement  by  whomsoever  committed;  and 
whenever  it  be  deemed  just  and  necessary  to  dissolve  all  connec- 
tion with  those  who  are  incorrigibly  reckless  of  its  rules,  let  mea- 
sures be  taken  to  apprise  both  the  profession  and  public  of  the 
fact.    In  this  way  lines  distinct  and  broad  will  be  drawn  between 
the  worthy  and  unworthy  members  of  the  profession;  the  latter 
will  cease  to  be  held  responsible  for,  and  participate  in  the  odium 
of  the  disreputable  conduct  of  the  former;  and  the  character  of  the 
profession  will  be  secure  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes; 
of  its  depreciation  in  public  sentiment.     There  is  m^ch  to  be  said 
on  this  important  subject,  and  we  may  bo  tempted  to  resume  it  in 
a  future  No. 


Apothecariesi — The  following  article^  which  we  find  in  the  col- 
UJOTHis  of  the  JWio  York  Annalist^  refers  to  a  practice  to<^.  common 
with  apothecaries,  which  should  be  rebukeci^  and,  if  possible,  pre- 
vented. The  apothecary  looks  to  the  physic^n  for  hi&  counte- 
nance and  support,  as  the  only  efficient  mode  of  acquiring  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  ^d,  in  return,  not  content  with  the  duties 
of  the  compounder  of  medicines,  endeavors  to  appropriate,  when- 
ever opportunity  permits,  the  functions  of  the  practitioner.  We 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  this,  not  chiefly  because  it  diminishes 
the  amount  of  business  which  should  properly  go  to  the  physician, 
but  because,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  eflTect  upon  the  sentiment  of  the 
community,  it  tends  to  create  an  impression  that  th%  art  of  pre- 
scribing is  merely  incidental  to  a  knowledge  of  drugs  and  pharmacy, 
mstead  of  the  latter  being  a  collateral  and  subordinate  branch  of 
medical  science. 
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As  the  author  of  the  communication  referred  to  properly  re- 
marks, medical  men,  in  their  capacity  of  curators  of  the  interests 
of  the  pubKc,  are  bound  to  oppose  this  encroachment,  since  much 
iDJury  to  health,  without  doubt,  results  from  it. 

We  could  mention  other  abuses  which  have  come  under  our 
observation,  as,  doubtless,  they  have  under  that  of  other  prac- 
titioners. One  of  these  is  the  habit  of  exorbitant  charging.  The 
public  cannot  be  expected  to  judge  of  th^  propriety  of  the  charges 
for  medicines  prescribed.  Dependence  must  necessarily  be  placed 
irpon  the  honor  or  honesty  of  the  apothecary  ;  and  the  opportunity 
for  gratifying  cupidity  sometimes  leads  him  to  abuse  this  trust.  If 
we  assume  the  responsibility  of  recommending  patients  to  carry 
their  prescriptions  to  certain  establishments,  it  certainly  devolves 
npoQ  us  to  endeavor  to  protect  them  against  imposition.  Hence, 
exorbitant  charges  by  the  apothecary  should  properly  come  under 
the  cognizance  and  animadversion  of  the  physician,  A  direct 
personal  injury  is  here  done  to  the  practitioner,  for  it  will  often 
happen  that  the  pockets  of  oqr  patients  are  ito  that  way  pretty 
Aoroughly  emptied,  so  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  for  the 
remuneration  of  the  medical  attendant ! 

Another  evil  is  the  habit  of  making  prescriptions  subjects  of 
comment  or  criticism.  We  have  known  instances  in  which  the 
apothecary  takes  occasion  to  inquire  concerning,  or,  to  show  his 
shrewdness,  guess  the  disease,  symptoms,  &c.,  for  which  the  pre- 
scription is  given,  delivering  his  opinion  on  its  adaptness,  &c. 

The  vending  of  secret,  patented  nostrums  ought  to  be  discon- 
nected from  the  legitimate  business  of  the  apothecary.  We  cnier^ 
trin  sufficient  confidence  in  the  progress  of  society  to  believe  that 
the  time  will  come  when  public  sentiment,  or  the  law,  or  both,  w^ll 
interdict  the  sale  of  remedies^, the  composition  of  which  is  conceak^d. 
But,  before  that  time  arrives,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
medical  profession,  appreciating,  as  they  do,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  impositions  practiced  upon  the  community,  to  do  what  they 
ean  to  diseouqtenance  and  prevent  it  It  would  do  something 
toward  this  object,  and,  at  least,  be  more  consistent  with  dignity  ^ 
and  self-respect,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  recommend  to 
public  favor,  and  patroodze  those  establishments  only  which  decHf^ 
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io  engage  id  this  unholy  traffic,  provided  such  establisfatnents  are  t« 
be  found,  or  can  be  instituted.  While  the  sale  of  empirical  com^ 
pounds  continues  to  be  sanctioned,  let  it  be  confined  to  shops  devoted 
expressly  to  the  business,  and  we  shall  not  then,  as  k  profession,  be 
chargeable  with  indirectly  sustaining  quackery,  by  contributing  oar 
custom  and  influence  to  the  support  of  shops  which  derive  a  con- 
siderable share  of  their  revenue  from  that  source. 

The  sale  of  lottery  tickets  is  interdicted  in  many  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  in  order  to  protect  the  credulous  and  infatuated 
against  a  foolish  expenditure  of  money,  in  the  hope  of  a  lacky 
windfall  of  wealth.  With  bow  much  more  propriety  should  the 
law  interpose  to  prevent  not  only  an  equally  foolish  throwing  away 
of  money,  but  the  danger  of  losing  what  wealth  Cannot  recover, 
viz.,  health  and  life !  We  have  said,  that  we  cannot  but  think  the 
time  will  come  when  public  sentiment  will  require  the  interposition 
of  effective  means  to  accomplish  the  latter  object.  Were  we  asked 
to  refer  to  any  evidences  of  an  approximation  to  this  period,  we 
confess  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  cdmply.  The  inordinate  desire  to 
be  duped  seems  to  be  increasing  instead  of  diminishing ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  encouragement  in  this  fact,  on  the  principle  that  by 
satiety  of  indulgence,  the  "  appetite  may  sicken  and  so  die  ;"— but 
we  will  not  detain  the  reader  longer  from  the  article  which  hav 
suggested  the  foregoing  remarks  : — 

"To  THK  Editor  of  the  Annalist  : 

Sir, — It  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  me,  as  I  know  it  is  to 

irourself,  that  so  little  interest  is  manifested  by  the  profession  at 
arge  in  reference  to  the  exposure  of  quackery,  and  many  kindred 
evils  which  operate  so  injuriously  to  their  interests.  One  of  these 
kindred  evils  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice,  and  through  yout 
valuable  periodical  to  introduce  the  same  to  the  particular  attentioQ 
of  my  professional  brethren.  1  mean  the  very  general  practice  of 
our  apothecaries  in  prescribing  for,  and  administering  to,  individuals 
who  choose  to  consult  them.  This  is  an  evil  of  which  all  have 
reason  to  complain,  and  it  is  one  which  I  think  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  would  do  well  to  notice,  with  the  view  of  takinff  certain 
steps  toward  its  removal.  Go  into  any  apothecary^s  shop  yoti 
please,  and  remain  there  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  you  will  almost 
always  find  some  one  come  in  to  consult  the  apothecary,  who  never 
•  lets  him  go  away  without  a  dose  of  some  sort.  This  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  fraternity,  and  is  one  which  is  fraught  with 
serious  evils ;  for  these  persons  are  not  always  competent  to  pre* 
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ioribe,  if  they  are  to  compound.  Not  unfrequently  great  mistakes 
are  made  by  them,  in  presf^ribing  either  the  wrong  remedy,  or  in 
giving  an  over  dose,  and  death  may  be  the  consequence.  The 
apothecary  has  no  just  right  thus  to  interfere  with  what  strictly 
belongs  to  the  physician.  His  business  is  to  provide  himself  with 
the  purest  drug?,  and  to  compound  them  according  to  preseribdd 
formulae.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  particular  properties,  doses,  &c.,  though  some  knowledge 
of  this  kind  is  useful  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  physician  who  employs 
him. 

I  hope  that,  as  the  profession  has  of  late  manifested  a  dispositioo 
to  maintain  its  dignity,  and  to  advance  its  interests  by  a  bold  and 
decided  opposition  to  whatever  bears  the  least  relation  to  quackery, 
it  will  see  the  propriety— nay,  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
Boeasores  against  this  encroachment  on  one  of  its  principal  prerog* 
atives. 

Let  but  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  unity  of  action  prevail,  and 
in  due  season  the  object  will  be  accomplished.  Mbdicus." 


LegdBzation  of  Anatomy. — The  National  Convention,  at  their  late 
session,  passed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  profession  in  states 
wherein  laws   legalizing  the  practical  study  of  anatomy  do  not 
exists  to  unite  in  endeavoring  to  procure  the  passage  of  such  laws. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society, 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  June  last,  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which^Dr.  G.  N.  Burwell  of  this  city  is  chairman,  to  correspond 
with  other  societies,  and  with  members  of  the  profession  in  this 
state  on  the  subject.     We  know  not  whether  any  steps  have,  as  yet, 
been  taken   toward  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  approaching  legislative  session  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  without  some  means  being  taken  to 
twing  the  matter  before  it.    It  is,  of  course,  quite  unnecessary  to 
say  a  word  to  Medical  men  of  the  propriety,  and  great  importance 
of  such  laws.    The  only  questions  are,  can  they  be  procured:  is 
the  state  of  public  sentiment  prepared  for  them  ?    From  what 
reflection  and  observation  we  have  bestowed  on  the  subject,  we 
are  conrineed  that  these  questions  may  be  answered  affirmativeljr. 
We  believe  that  if  the  subject  be  fairly  submitted  to  the  Legisla* 
lure,  and  the  public,  the  policy  in  various  points  of  view  of  provi- 
ding legally  for  dissections  will  be  appreciated,  and  acted  upon. 
We  htve  not  time  nor  space  to  extend  our  remarks  in  this  N0.9 
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aad  we  will,  for  the  preseat,  cmiteot  ourselves  with  earnestly  invi- 
ttng  our  brethren  throughout  thu  state  to  give  the  matter  thougfat, 
aody  if  they  agree  with  us  that  the  present  is  a  proper  period  for 
effort,  their  co-operation  in  such  measures  as  shall  be  neces 
sary  to  effect  the  object.  We  would  suggest  that  they  who  are 
disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  draw  up  petitions  to  the 
Legislature,  to  be  signed,  not  by  Physicians  only,  but  by  intelligent 
persons  of  all  classes.  We  feel  assured  that  the  larger  portion  of 
atl  communities  will  cheerfully  unite  in  an  application  for  the  legali- 
zation of  Anatomy,  especially  if  it  be  explained  to  them  that  it  will 
not  only  promote  their  interests  by  its  influence  on  medica^  and 
suigieel  knowledge,  but  wHl  afford  the  best  security  agaiosi  out* 
rages^  which,  until  dissections  are  provided  for  by  law,  will  occa- 
sionally occur. 


Prof,  Dunglison. — ^The  following  deserved  tribute  to  Prof.  Vj^n*^ 
glison  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  St  Louis  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  those  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  secret  of  attaining  a  like  position  of  eminence 
and  usefulness.  It  is  imputed  to  Hogarth  that  on  some  reference 
to  his  genius,  he  replied,  ''Genius,  I  know  not  what  it  is  if  it  be  not 
industry."  That  differences  do  exist  as  respects  general  and  special 
mental  endowments,  we  do  not  deny,  but  talent  without  application 
can  accomplish  but  little  in  any  department  of  effort,  and  unremit- 
ting industry  will  often  compensate  for  the  want  of  extraordinary 
natural  parts.  As  tlie  writer  observes,  Dr.  D.  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  man  of  ordinary  ability,  yet,  as  he  himself  declares^  it  is  by 
rowans  of  systematic  and  constant  industry  that  he  has  been  able 
to  perform,  and  with  apparent  ease,  such  a  vast  amount  of  intellec- 
tual labor.  ' 

"  We  have  long  regarded  Dr.  Dunglispn  as  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple, of  one  who  accomplishes  more  in  the  way  of  science,  and  of 
professional  and  j^enerial  literature;  and  has  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  oultivajtion  of  polite  letters,  and  to  the  demands  of.  ao^l^y  nxni 
of  bis  family,  than  any  one  within  the  whole  circle  of  our  aoqyoaipr 
tance.  We  speak  from  knowledge  derived  from  a  personal  acqiiam- 
tance  with  his  habits,  now  some  six  or  seven  years  ago — aft  the 
tiase  Dr.  Dungljson  was'  professor  (as  he  still  is,)  in  one  of  die 
first  Al^^ical  Colleges  in  the  Qountry,  and  filled  a  RK)st  irop^itapt 


cb^r  with  distinguished  ability— w»s  visiting  pbysidans  to  the 
FhiJadelphia  Hospital,  in  v^hich  institution  he  delivered  clinical 
lectures  to  a  small  class  of  private  pupils  during  the  summer,  and 
to  a  large  class  from  the  college  iilthe  winter — was  constantly  issu- 
ing from  the  press  new  and  standard  medical  works,  as  well  as 
fresh  editions  of  former  publications— ponducted  a  medical  periodi- 
cal— attended  to  his  private  practice — was  also  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Natunil  Sciences,  as  well  as  similar  institutions  for  which  Pbit* 
adelphia  is  so  celebrated,  and  mfuiy  of  whose  ^ble  reports  he  hitn- 
self  prepared.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  our  ever  advancing  science,  and  with  the  current  litera- 
tnre  of  the  day^ — attended  dinner  parties^  and  evening  parties  of 
literary  men,  and  always  found  leisure  for  any  new  or  extraordi** 
i^^  demand  on  his  time  which  might  arise.  All  this  he  did,  and 
did  it  well.  We  had  the  curiosity  on  one  occasion  to  enquire  how 
he  e^cted  so  mueh,  and  yet  never  seemed  hurried  about  anything. 
His  reply  was,  ''by  a  systematic  employment  of  those  fragmevtsi 
of  time  which  are  usually  thrown  away."  We  mention  these 
facts  to  show  what  system  and  well  directed  talent  will  accomplish. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  we  regard  Dr.  Dunglison  as 
a  man  of  ordioary  ability.  Far  from  it.  But  we  do  believe  that 
he  owes  very  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  a  systematic  industry, 
and  a  proper  application  of  his  talents,  which  all  must  admit  are  oi  a 
-high  order.  McP." 

P»eui(hDoctor$. — The  medical  profession  suffers  not  a  little  from 
the  ftlse  assumption,  or  application  of  the  title  of  doctorship.  It  is^ 
bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  bear  the  disgrace  inflicted  occasion* 
aUy  by  some  of  its  legitijnajte  members,  and  to  be  obliged  to  sustain 
the  additional  burthen  of  the  misdeeds  of  those  who  choose  to  style 
Ibemsdves  DocterSy  or  upon  Vfhom  the  generous  dnd  discrimina^ 
tiag  public,  eftooses  to  bestow  the  title,  is  an  imposition  of  whidi 
we  may  resonably  complail).    A  short  time  since,  among  tbe  newsr 
paper  kerns  of  the  day  which  eircukte  over  the  whole  countryi  it 
^ittB  anaouoced  that  a  certain  Doctor  somewhere  in  Miichigan  ivat^ 
tiTeiied  for  tlie  all^d^d  crime  of  having  poisoned'  his  wife.    Our 
Qtl<japed.  Gcai^^mpeo^lEtry,  the  AooaliBt,  in  commenting,  on  lii^  cir^ 
<^4mtaM»».  fjfi^  uU^raAce  to<  same  eloquent  expcasdms  of  spih 
iMf^  tbait^  the  purity  tod  nobWvess  of  our  profession  should  be: 
tiAM  by  w^  ioatiaxlc^s  of<srimJnaI  conduct  in  any  of  x^s^membors^ 
HbfipQ^^  to  be  in  convereatiow  yritb'  one  who  unaided  in  Hm 
neighborhood  at  the  time^  we  learned  thai  the  iodi^vidtta)  xe^m^ik 
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to  was  not  a  regular  physician,  but  a  false  pretender.  An  inslsoice 
of  a  similar  character  has  lately  occurred  in  this  city.  A  certain 
so  called  Dr.  Allin  has  been  committed  to  jail  on  the  charge  of  a 
horrible  attempt  at  crime  upon  the  person  of  a  young  girl  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Notice  of  it  wilf  doubtless  pass  from  paper  to  paper, 
and  it  will  be  generally  inferred  that  the  said  Dr.  Allin  belongs  to 
the  Medical  Fraternity  of  this  city.*  This,  however,  is  not  the 
fiict,  his  only  known  claim  to  the  title  of  Doctor  consisting  in  his 
having  opened  a  shop  for  vending  patent  nostrums. 

We  think  that  it  is  but  just  to  the  medical  profession,  that  £di« 
tors  of  papers  in  which  such  notices  firsfmake  their  appearance, 
take  pains  to  state  whether  the  individuals  obnoxious  to  criminal 
accusation  are  regular  members  of  the  profession,  or  belong  to  the 
much  more  numerous  class  of  p9eudxhdoct&r$. 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  Universitj/  of  the  State  of\N. 
Y. — By  reference  to  the  advertising  sheet  of  this  Journal  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  N.  Y.> 
has  extended  its  term  of  lectures,  for  the  next  session,  to  five  months^ 
This  has  also  been  done,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  This  promptitude  of  action,  by  these  time- 
honored  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Association,  cannot  btit  serve  to  enhance  the  great  re»« 
pect  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  profession.  We  trust,  and  believe, 
that  other  institutions  will  not  delay  fn  following  their  example, 
and  that  the  sessions  of  1849-50  in  all  the  schools,  will  be  extended 
to  the  full  period  recommended  by  the  Association. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have,  also,  instituted  ft 
ohair  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and  appointed,  as  lecturer, 
Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.  Dr.  Clark  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  lUi 
accomplished  proficient  in  the  department  of  the  new  chair,  wUcfar 
he  has  for  several  y^n  taught  with  success  of  the  Medical  ftttt^ 
ttttion  of  Pittsfield,  Mass*  His  talents  and  reputation  will  add 
strength  to  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeonip 
mi  thb  is  saying  not  a  little,  in  view  of  the  aUUty  which  th«t 
sehool  mhiMuly  poasessed. 
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JtfyrtalUy  tn  J^ew-Ym-k  C%. — Tte  Annalist^  Augosl  Ut«  states 
that  the  deaths  in  the  city  and  county  of  New- York  from  July 
i0th,to23d,  were  960.  Cholera  Infantum,  131;  Cbolera  Morbu8» 
51;  Typhoid  and  Typhus  fever,  92;  Fever,  22;  Puerperal  fever, 
14.  At  the  Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  the  number  remaining  on 
the  I2th  July,  was  709,  since  when,  156  patients  have  been  admit- 
ted, 242  discharged,  and  24  died,  leaving  599  remaining:  laboring 
under  bilious  remittent  fever,  3;  remittent  fever,  284;  typhus  189; 
small  pox,  2;  and  other  disenses,  112.  On  July  16,  there  were 
800  patients  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  Grand  Jury,  having 
made  an  official  visitation  of  the  latter  institution,  reported  in  terms 
of  great  satisfaction  upon  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness, and  that  serious  mortality  from  ship  fever  has  been  arrested. 
Much  credit  is  attributed  to  the  new  resident  Physician,  Dr.  Reese, 
for  the  improved  condition  of  the  hospital  and  inmates. 


Aplaee  withotU  Doctors. — The  following  annunciation,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Western  Lancet,  is  tjertainly,  as  the  Editor  observes, 
extraordinary.  Wonders  never  cease !  We  may  now  hope  that 
the  philosopher's  stone  will  be  discovered  1  We  shall  expect  shortly 
to  receive  instructions  from  some  of  our  subscribers  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  Journal  to  Geneva^  Coffee  County^  Jllabamaj  the 
place  without  doctors.  The  Post-master  from  said  place  thus 
writes: — "  Strange  to  say,-  among  a  population  voting  about  eight 
hundred,  some  pretty  large  families,  and  this  village  containg  about 
forty  families,  we  cannot  count  one  doctofi\  Our  village  is  on  a 
,  vtream  navigable  for  steamboats,  at  the  heart  of  navigation,  and  iti 
a  cotton  region."  We  trust  ia  mercy  that  the  place  will  be  speed- 
ily supplied  with  doctors,  lest  the  discovery  be  made  that  life  and 
health  are  secure  without  themi 


Ereosote  a  remedy  for  VbmiHng.*-'As  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  4 
trooUesome  -symptom  in  the  diseases  of  the  summer  season,  viw 
would  invite  the  attention  of  our  professional  brethroh  to  the  abavci 
reomly.  We  have  employed  it  very  considerably  in  our  practice 
fortbe  last  throe  years,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  prih 
cde&ig  from  gastria  irritation,  both  in  children  mid  aduhs,  it  hai 
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IumI  %a  eficacy  so  immediate  and  oomplete,  as  almost  to  enthle  it  to 
be  cooridered  a  specific.  We  recommend  it  in  Cholera  Infantum? 
and  in  common  Cholera  Morbus^  in  so  far  as  vomiting  is  an  ele- 
ment of  these  affections — ^and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  of  vomiting,  not 
iavolving  gastric  inflammation — with  confidence  that  it  mil  be 
found  an  invaluable  remedy. 

The  following  is  our  method  of  prescribing  it  for  adults,  and  for 
idiildren  over  two  years  of  age.  For  children  under  two  years, 
we  generally  diminish  the  quantity  of  kreosote  one  half. 

8;.    Kreosote  gtt  viii. 
P.  Sacch.  alb.  3i. 
Spts.  Lav.  comp.  3ii. 
Aquae  Pur.  3vi. 

f.  Mist. 

A  teaspoonful  to  be  administered  directly  after  each  act  of  vom- 

iting»    In  a  good  proportion  of  cases  one  dose  only  is  requisite. 


Medical  JtssoeitUion  in  Lake  and  Mp  Henry  Counties  lUmok. — 
We  have  received  a  number  of  the  Lakt  County  Visiter,  published 
at  Little  Fort,  lilioois,  containing  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
iprmation  of  a  Medical  Society  in  that  and  the  adjoining  ccwnCy 
of  McHenry.  Appended  to  the  article,  which  is  written  with  ahihty, 
are  initials  which  we  recognize  as  those  of  the  name  of  a  young 
Mend  of  much  promise,  who  we  are  glad  to  see  is  engaging  with 
zeal  in  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  our  common  profession. 
With- our  sentiments  on  the  importance  of  associations  our  roaders 
are  sufficiently  acquainted.  We  regard  them  as  the  breath  of  the 
life  of  medical  progress,  and  we  trust  that  the  exertions  of  oor 
friend  will  be  crowned  with  success. 


Medical  .Appointment  in  the  University  ^/ Mw -York — We  learn 
from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  that  Samuel  H. 
Piffbon,  M.  D.,  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
ahaiirin  the  University  of  the  dty  of  New- York,  rendered  vacant 
liy.j(be  dnoease  of  the  liuMnted  Revere. 

I>n  Dickson  has  for  several  years  occupied  the  chair  of  praolioe» 
ia  the  M«di<»d  College  at  Charleston,  and  is  favorably  biow&aft 
tlie  QO^bor  0f  a  w<nrk  entitled  essays  oo  Pathology  and  Therapeuli^. 


Briti  Co.  MfiJL  Socieh/. — We  omitled  in  a  previous  notice  of  the 
meetijig  of  the  Erie  Co.  Med.  Society  held  in  June  last,  to  state 
thataoommittee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  Society.  The  attendance  at  the  stated  meetings  of 
the  society  has  hitherto  been  small,  especially  of  members  from 
the  country.  Several  whose  presence  would  be  very  acceptable, 
and  add  much  to  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  meetings, 
have  been  absent  for  years.  It  is  understood  that  objections  exist, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws. We  trust  the  committee  who  have  in  charge  their  revision, 
will  reined)  what  is  amiss,  and  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
an  universal  and  cordial  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society. 

Erection  of  an  Edifice  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  College. — We  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  a  sufficient 
sum  has  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  this  place,  to  secure  the 
erection  of  a  conxnodious  and  ornamental  edifice  for  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  With  the  conviction 
that  a  suitable  structure  is  alone  necessary  to  place  the  school  on  a 
permanent  basis,  and  secure  iis  prosperity,  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution have  just  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  oh  the  liberality 
and  public  spirit  which  have  so  promptly  and  efficiently  responded 
to  their  appeal.  The  building  at  present  occupied  by  the  College 
is  leased  for  a  short  period,  and  although  it  answers  exceedingly 
well  for  the  present,  is  not  adapted  to  meet  the  prospective  wanta 
of  the  institution.  The  new  edifice  will  probably  be  erected  during 
the  next  summer. 


DocT.  Flint,  Batavia,  August  14th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir: — Permit  me  through  the  columns  of  the  Medical 
Journal  to  express  my  deep  and  earnest  gratitude  to  the  Medical 
Faoolty  of  your  city,  for  their  kind  attentions  and  warm  sympa- 
thies during  the  last  illness  of  a  beloved  daughter.  My  grateful 
acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  Doctors  Sprague  and  Cary. 
Your  obt.  servant,  J.  A.  BILLINGS,  M.  D. 

Yellow  fever  in  Miw  Orleans, — The  Board  of  Health  in  New 
Orleans  have  olficially  ann3unc3d  the  prevalence  of  the  Yellow 
Fever  in  every  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  unaccli- 
inalod  are  warned  to  absent  themselves. 
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Circular  to  the  Medical  Profession  of  Tompkins,  Tioga,  and 
Broome  Counties^  JV!  F.  We  publish,  with  pleasure,  the  folbwiDg 
Circular;  and  hope  that  the  Convention  will  be  well  attended : — 

CIRCULAR: 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Cortland  County* 
Medical  Society,  held  on  the  16th  ult,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  were  unanimously  adopted : 

'•  Whereas  it  has  become  necessary  that  every  intelligent  and 
honest  member  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  this  country  should 
exert  his  utmost  influence  not  only  to  sustain,  but  to  elevate  his 
profession  ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  objects  can  be  most  efficiently 
secured,  by  the  associate  influence  of  a  common  brotherhood, 
therefore, 

Resolved — That  the  Cortland  County  Medical  Society  appoint  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  send  a  circular  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  profession  in  the  counties  of  Tompkins,  Tioga,  and  Broome, 
inviting  their  co-operation  in  the  organization  of  a  District  Medical 
Association." 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the 
wish  of  the  Society  as  contemplated  in  the  above  resolution.  The 
committee  would  add,  however,  that  this  proceeding  of  our  Society 
was  not  entered  into  with  the  intention  of  officiously  taking  the  lead 
in  the  formation  of  the  organization  proposed,  but  that  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  recomrrendation  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  February  last,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  resolution  ; 

"  Resolved — That  as  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  practicable,  it  be 
recommended  that  voluntary  associations  of  Physicians  be  formed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hold  frequent  meetings,  to  read  disserta- 
tions on  medical  subjects  ;  to  relate  interesting  cases  of  disease  ; 
and  interchange  views  with  each  other  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  our  profession  ;  that  thus,  interesting  and  instructive  matter 
may  be  in  readiness  to  be  laid  before  the  respective  County  Socie- 
ties at  their  regular  meeting,  which  will  tend  to  call  out  the  latent 
talent  of  the  profession,  and  make  our  meetings  something  more 
than  mere  medical  elections,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  noake 
manifest  before  the  public,  the  wide  difference  between  science  and 
quackery." 

The  Committee  would  also  take  the  lil>crtv  of  calling  your  care- 
ful  attention  to  the  National  Medical  Assoriation  recently  formed 
in  Philadelphia,  and  to  its  plans  for  the  sustension  and  elevation  of 
the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  ;  bolieving,  that  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  views  nrojocied  by  the  National 
Medical  Convention  in  relation  to  tiic  eiovalion  of  oar  ethical  and 
educational  standard  in  this  countrv  would  inspire  vou  with  still 
greater  confidence  in  the  truly  noble  protbsssion  of  your  choice^ 
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^ad  encourage  you  to  pursue  with  still  greater  ardor  the  c^ltivatioa 
of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences. 

But  the  duty  of  the  Committee  is  mainly  to  call  your  attentioo 
to  the  propriety  of  forming  a  ''  District  Medical  Association,"  to 
embrace  the  counties  of  Tompkins,  Tioga,  Broome  and  Cortland. 
In  relation  to  this  subject  we  invite  your  free  correspondence.  The 
Committee  would  respectfully  suggest,  however,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  general  approval  of  the  formation  of  such  an  Association  by 
the  members  oi  the  profession  in  the  above  named  counties,  the 
Convention  for  its  formation  be  held  in  Owego,  (on  account  of  its 
oentrality  and  accessibility,)  and  that  the  time  of  meeting  be  some 
day  in  September  next.  On  this  point,  also,  we  hope  you  will  be 
free  to  extend  us  your  advice. 

P  HYDT3 

G.  W.  BRADFORD,  }  Committee, 
C.  GREEN. 

HoMEB,  July  8,  1847. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  went  to  press,  the  Committee  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  officially  informed  that  the  Tioga  County 
Medical  Society  has  passed  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  above 
noticed,  recommending  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Owego, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September  next.  The  Committee 
would,  therefore,  take  the  liberty,  without  further  correspondence, 
of  appointing  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Owego,  on  Tues- 
day, the  14th  day  of  September  next,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


Saint  Louis  Medical  and  SurgicalJournat — ^This  Journal,  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  monthly  of  forty -eight  pages,  commences  its 
fifth  volume  in  an  improved  dress,  and  is  hereafter  to  be  issued 
bi-nfonthly,  containing. one  hundred  and  four  pages,  at  three  dollars 
per  annunn.  It  continues  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Drs.  Linton 
and  McPheetors.  It  is  an  able,  spirited  journal ;  and  we  cordially 
congratulate  its  accomplished  editors  upon  its  increasing  popularity. 

Rankings  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences., — The 
first  number  of  volume  third  of  this  excellent  periodical  has  been 
promptly  reprinted  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
addition  to  the  selected  articles,  it  contains  reports  on  Practical 
Medicine,  by  the  Editor  ;  on  Surgery,  by  Henry  Ancell,  Esquire  ; 
on  Midwifery  and  Dis'^ascs  of  Women  and  Children,  by  the  Editor  ; 
on  Chemistry,  by  George  El  ward  Day,  M.  D.. ;  on  Forensic  Med-? 
cine,  by  William  Augustus  Guy,  M.  D.  ;  and  on  the  Ether  Inhala- 
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tioD)  by  the  TScKtor.  Theae  reports  are  able  papers,  pres^ntmg  a 
careful  summary  of  the  various  cootribotions  which  have  been 
made  for  the  preceding  six  months  toward  the  progress  of  the 
departments  of  MedicaiScience  to  which  they  respectively  relate. 
The  work  is  deservedly  much  esteemed  by  the  profession. 

wJ  IVeatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    By  George  B.  Woon, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  rharmacy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  &c.;  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  Philadelphiai 
Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co.,  No.  9  North  Fourth  St.,  1847. 
The  author  of  this  work,  our  readers  need  not  be  infornned, 
occupies  a  distinguished  position  among  the  Medical  savans  of  this 
country.     Author,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bache,  of  the  United 
States  Dispensatory,  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  Materia  Medica,  a 
practitioner  of  large  and  long  experience,  and  distinguished  for  his 
general  scholastic  and  scientific  acquirements,  the  expectations  of 
the  profession  would  hardly  have  t>een  satisfied  with  a  production 
of  mediocre  merit,  emanatmg  from  so  high  a  quarter.     We  take 
pleasure  in  expressing  our  conviction,  that  great  as  must  be  the 
anticipations  of  the  character  of  the  work,  they  will  not  be  disap- 

Eointed.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  our  opinion.  Dr.  Wood 
as  given  us  a  work  on  Practical  Medicine  which  is  not  excelled  by. 
any  other  in  the  English  language.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  affirm  that  it  is  without  faults,  but  we  can  conscientiously  say 
that,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  fewer  defects  than  any  other  woik 
of  a  similar  character  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  know 
of  no  work  on  Practice  which  presents  a  more  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  outline  of  Practical  Medicine,  in  the  present  stage  of 
its  progress,  than  this.  We  might  particularize  the  several  points 
of  view  in  which  it  appears  to  us  to  merit  these  encomiums ;  but 
this  is  not  necessary,  since  they  who  may  in  any  degree  be  influ- 
enced by  our  opinion,  will  probably  obtain  the  work,  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  its  various  excellencies,  as  well  as  its  faults.  Suffice 
it  say,  that  its  pathology  is  based  upon  a  rational  eclecticism  ,  its 
description  of  symptoms  is  full  and  lucid  ;  its  therapeutics  prudent 
but  decided,  effective  but  judicious,  and  the  arrangement  and  execu- 
tion of  the  work  exhibit  philosophical  reflection,  sound  judgment, 
and  an  agreeable  style  of  composition.  We  pen  these  remarks 
after  a  geneaal  examination  of  the  whole  work,  and  a  careful  per- 
usal of  some  parts  of  it.  We  may,  hereafter,  venture  upon  a  crit- 
ical analysis  of  certain  portions,  when  we  shall  not  hesitate,  with 
all  candour  and  frankness,  to  indulge  such  strictures  as  seem  to  us 
to  be  called  for;  but,  as  a  whole  we  can  only  speak  of  it  in  terms 
of  unqualified  praise.  As  an  American  production  we  congratulate 
the  profession  upon  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  our  native  medical 
literature,  and  we  predict  for  it  all  the  success  which  the  author 
and  his  friends  could  reasonably  desire. 

[Notices  of  the  New  Worics  are  deferred  until  the  next  number.] 
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ART.  I. — Epidemic  Erysipelas.  By  H.  Jewett,  M.  D.,  Allen's 
HUly  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  Being  an  address,  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Ontario  County,  July  1847. 

ICommunicatedfor  the  Buffalo  Med.  Jour.,  by  request  of  the  Society.] 

The  history  9f  Hpideniic  diseases  is  a  subject  i^high  )ias  attracted 

the  atlejptioa  of  oiedical  writers  from  the  earliest  ages.    If  we 

•l^aoce  at  the  records  of  the  past,  or  recur  to.  our  own  experience 

and  ol^servation,  we  perceive  that  at  all  tiroes,  and  in  all  countries, 

many  diseases  have  assumed  an  epidemic  character,  and  pr^yajled 

with  greater  or  less  mortality.     .Fevers,  dysenteric  aflT^ctions, 

.ciifalera,  aiui  vari^ua.other  diseases,  have  taken  this  peculiarity,  lOiid 

qi^Dead  over  ^tire  countries;  then,  again,  assuming  the  eodepnic 

fijpect,;  the>  have  been  qpufiued  to.  a  limited  region,  prevaiUog  with 

,di&rent  degrees  of  maligQity  in  oertain  seasons,  situations,  and  in 

.particular  states  of  the  atmosphere.    We  see  them  springing  up  in 

.^iflenent  parts. pf  the  country  almost  simultaneously,  without  any 

connection,  without  obvious  producing  causes,  other  than  continued 

cold,  heat,  or  moisture,  or  the  influence  of  all  these  combined* 

And  in  no  disease  have  we  seen  the  truth  of  this  remark  more 

clearly  exemplified  than  in  the   prevalence  of  the  malignant  or 

epidemic  erysipelas  in  this  country.     We  may  speculate  and  theo- 

1  No.  5.— Vol  3. 
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rise  upon  the  remote  and  proximate  causes  of  this  malady  :  but  our 
speculations  and  theories  are  all  in  vain.  Theories  may  be  profita- 
ble in  the  development  of  truth,  but  when  they  are  made  the  basis 
of  practical  error,  they  become  dangerous  to  human  life.  It  is  truth, 
experimental  truth,  that  we  require  to  guide  us  in  the  recondite  and 
intricate  paths  pertaining  to  our  organization,  and  m  the  adoption 
of  means  best  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  health. 

Many  diseases  that  are  strictly  epidemic,  are  by  some  considered 
contagious,  from  the  fact  that  they  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
hospitals,  neighborhoods,  and  circumscribed  sections.  But  all  must 
be  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  diseases  that 
are  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  and  those  which  at 
the  same  time  affect  many  individuals  who  happen  to  be  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  external  influ- 
ences. In  speaking  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  disease,  I  would 
be  understood  to  use  the  term  in  a  modified  sense.  Any  cause  that 
produces  a  depressed  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient's  consti- 
tution— exposure  to  damp,  fatigue,  severe  and  continued  cold,  fear 
of  sickness,  in  short,  any  thing  which  tends  to  disturb  the  natural 
equilibrium  of  the  system,  doubtless  predisposes  to  disease,  and 
that  predisposition  is  materially  mcreased,  and  the  character  of  the 
disease  established,  by  coming  in  contact  with,  and  inhaling  the 
efluvia  arising  from  a  person  laboring  under  any  prevailing  epi. 
demic,  and  more  especially  so,  if  the  epidemic  puts  on  a  malignant 
character.  A  whole  community,  or  neighborhood,  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  seems  to  be  charged  with  some  myste- 
rious morbific  agency,  which  is  developed  and  brought  into  action 
by  external  influences.  We  have  recently  seen  this  in  the  preva- 
lence of  the  typhoid  fever  in  the  town  ef  Richmond,  in  this  county. 
Commencing  at  the  outlet  of  the  Honeoye  Lake,  and  extending 
along  the  bottom  lands  contiguous  to  the  stream,  it  aflfected,  all 
more  or  less  within  the  sphere  of  its  if^oence.  The  disease  in  this 
instance  put  on  a  peculiar  and  specific  character.  Most  of  tboset 
who  were  in  contact  with  the  sick^  or  in  occasbnal  attendance  upon 
them^  suflfered,  to  some  extent,  from  the  oomhined  influence  of 


matching,  fatigue,  and  dlreet  exposiife  to  the  person  laboring  Unikr 
the  disease,  superadded.to  atmospheric  malaria.  •• « 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  epidemic  diseases  to  render  other  afie'c* 
tions  less  common  during  their  prevalence.  Tlie  predispoisii^ 
causes,  which  must  be  some  atmospheric  condition,  entirely  inap- 
preciable by  our  senses,  or  present  means  of  investigation,  seem  to 
€xert  a  specific  influence  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  diseases. 

We  find,  however,  invariably  puerperal  peritonitis  prevailing  at 
the  same  time  with  epidemic  erysipelas,  which  tends  to  prove  some 
direct  connexion,  or  dependence  one  upon  the  other,  although  in 
the  puerperal  cases  there  is  no  visible  manifestation  of  the  erysep- 
^latous  character,  and  no  essential  difference  frbm  ordinary  perito- 
neal inflammation  except  in  the  rapidity  and  certainty  with  whioh 
the  disease  runs  on  to  its  fatal  termination. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  in  184^-3,  puerperal  peritonitis  prevailed  with  alarm- 
ing fatality.  In  one  county  in  Vermont  30  cases  occurred,  all  of 
which  (but  one)  proved  fatal.  In  Bath,  with  a  population  of  1600, 
no  women  died  of  puerperal  fever,  and  40  of  erysipelas.  As  the^e 
diseases  exist  at  the  same  time,  can  their  origin  be  traced  to  simi- 
lar causes 't  or,  if  not,  what  connexion  exists  between  themt  Dr 
Allison  remarks,  that  when  erysipelas  extensively  prevails,  puer- 
peral fever  becomes  epidemic.  Drs.  Ramsbotham,  Collins,  Aoherly, 
Abercrombie  and  Cusach  bear  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  • 

In  the  hstory  of  the  epidemic  that  visited  Vermont,  Massachu- 
"setts,  and  the  eastern  part  of  this  State  during  the  years  of  1S40- 
1-2-9-4,  we  have  abundant  proof  to  the  same  point.  AtiA  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  every  practitioner  who  has  been  engaged  in 
treating  the  one,  can  bear  painful  record  to  the  fearful  and  speedy 
mortality  of  the  other. 

These  diseases  are  not  in  reality  ordinary  inflammation,  th^y 
seem  to  possess  a  new,  peculiar,  and  specific  character.  We  see 
tbem  occurring  together  epidemically,  ceasing  together  without 
any  obvious  reasons,  and  suddenly  and  strangely  reappearing. 
The  truth  of  the  statement  has  fallen  under  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  most  of  us;  and  for  its  explanation  we  are  compelled  to 
allow  some  powerful  predisposing  cause,  upon  which  depends  the 
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Anrelopment  o!  both  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever.  This  anknowo 
cause  is  brought  into  action  by  a  variety  of  external  influences. 
Dr  Gordon  says,  '*  they  are  concomitant  epidemics,"  That  there 
is  a  close  connexion  between  them,  an  intimate  dependence,  the  one 
upon  the  other,  we  have  the  most  convincing  evidence,  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  ravages  in  our  own  neighborhood,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  when  tlie  fever 
was  common,  scarcely  a  case  of  lying-in  escaped  its  deadly  influen- 
ces; and  in  all  the  cases  of  puerperal  disease  that  have  occurred,  there 
has  been  great  uniformity  of  time,  character,  and  symptoms — 
unlike  erympelatous  fever  as  it  prevails  in  other  forms,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  where  we  find  every  grade  of  morbid 
influence  exists,  from  the  simple  sore  throat,  to  the  most  malignant 
typhoid  condition.  It  is  a  question  full  of  interest  to  the  Phywcian, 
and  to  community,  whether  there  be  any  connection,  dependence, 
ttmilarity  in  origin,  mode  of  propagation,  or  in  any  of  the  essential 
features  of  these  diseases.  Tlve  question  forcibly  suggests  itself, 
does  contagion  or  infection  contribute  to  the  production  of  puer- 
peral fever  t  If  not,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  proportion  of 
such  cases  is  greatly  increased  during  the  prevalen'ce  of  the  epi- 
demic t  Then  again,  the  facts  are  too  numerous,  and  stubbors,  to 
be  remsted,  that  the  physician,  or  nurse,  may  be,  and  there  is  too 
itiueh  reason  to  believe  frequently  is  the  medium  of  communicmting 
the  disease. 

Caution,  sechision,  or  Nving  out  of  the  region  of  the  aflbcted 
atmosphere,  are  not  safeguards,  if  the  patient  be  attended  during 
hber  by  an  accoucheur  engaged  in  treating  subjects  laboring  imder 
this  epidemic — and  here  allow  me  to  cite  one  case  in  corroboimtion 
tf  this  fact: — 

The  patient  was  the  vrife  of  an  intelligent  medical  friend  in  an 
adjoining  town,  who,  suffering  from  ao  attack  of  pulmonary  hem- 
orrhage, requested  one  of  his  medical  bretheren  to  attend  upon  her 
during  her  confinement.  The  physician,^  at  the  time,  was  exten- 
sively employed  in*  treating  erysipelatous  affections,  which  prevailed 
in  another  town  with  alarming  fatality,  and  at  the  moment  of  the 
summons  was  engaged  in  dressing  an  abscess,  the  result  of  phleg- 
ttionous  erysipelas.    The  patient  was  delivered  of  her  second  child 


in  the  ordtnary  time,  and  left  with>  a  pmmise  of  a  speody  conva* 
lescence.  In  49  hours  from  the  tiine  of  the  delivery,  she  'was 
seized  with  a  severe  chill,  and  died,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
of  puerperal  fever.  Previously  to  this  time,  no  cases  of  the  disease 
had  occurred  in  the  neighborhood,  or  town;  neither  had.  any 
tendency  of  the  kind  manifested  atself«  .  Batfirom  that  date  erysip- 
elatous auctions  became  common. 

Two  important  facts  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  case: 
Ist  ^at  the  disease  is  communicated  by  the  clothing,  or  the  actual 
contact  of  the  hand  under  such  circumstances;,  and  2d,  that  the 
phlegmonous^  or  the  erythematous  form  of  the  disease  grows  out 
of  puerperal  inflammation.  Numerous  other  instances  that  have 
come  under  our  notice,  might  be  adduced,  presenting  the  most 
unequivocal  testimony  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by 
contact  ta  parturient,  females. 

I  might  here  remark,  that  at  the  time  of  its  pmvalence  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  County,  and  during  my  attendance  upon  the 
disease,  the  greatest  precaution  was  taken,  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  repeated  washing,  and  change  of  clothing,  all  danger 
of'  infection  from  my  person^  before  venturing  to  the  sick  room  of 
a  patient  in  child  bed.  During  its  prevalence  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1845,  at  Honeoye,  in  almost  every  instance  of  lying-in  in  that 
region,  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease;  and  so  deeply 
impressed  were  the  citizens  of  the  danger,  that  all  parturient  females 
were  removed,  by  the  judicious  advice  of  the  attending  physicians, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  a  medical  man  without  its  fatal  influence; 
and  I  believe  in  every  instance  there  was  an  exemption  from  the 
^sease. 

In  a  history  of  erysipelatous  fever  that  prevailed  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  in  the  spring  of  1842,  given  by  Halland  Pexter, 
in  the  January  No.  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  we  have  one  of  the  first  condensed  accounts  of  its  fatal 
ravages  in  an  epidemic  form.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  fact  is  set 
forth  that  lying-in  females  almost  indiscriminately  were  ready 
victims  to  the  disease.  As  before  stated,  in  Caledonia  Co.,  Ver- 
mont, thirty  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis  occurred,  only  one  pf 
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which  recovered;  and  in  Bath^  N.  H.,  lwe»tjr  mothers  died  of  the 
same  disease,  and  forty  of  erysipelas. 

Almost  simultaneously  we  find  accounts  of  its  springing  up  here 
and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  eastern  and 
central  portions  of  this  State  we  heard  of  a  few  sporadic  cases^ 
but  it  attracted  little  attention  until  the  fall  of  1844,  when  it  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Counties  of  Thompkins,  Cayuga,  Cortland, 
and  Seneca,  as  an  epidemic,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  New- York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  July,  1846.  We  also  find 
statements  of  its  ravages  in  Canada  as  early  as  the  summer  of  '41. 
In  the  winter  of  4*2-3,  it  prevailed  in  Missouri,  with  unusual  mor- 
tality, during  the  cold  season.  In  a  history  given  of  it  by  a  corres- 
pondent, the  more  mild  cases  commenced  with  lassitude  and 
depression,  loss  of  appetite,  slight  chill  succeeded  by  slow  fever, 
Uiirst,  red  tongue,  fullness  in  the  head,  &c.  Then,  agam,  the 
attack  was  violent,  the  chill  continued  until  the  patient  sunk  under 
the  force  of  it. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  throat  was  the  principal 
seat  of  the  disease,  swelling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  degla- 
tition  almost  impossible,and  greatly  embarrassing  respiration,the  face 
beooming  livid  and  oedematous,  the  pulse  feeble  and  tremulous^ 
extremities  cold,  and  in  this  condition  the  patient  frequently  sinks; 
but  if  he  survives  twenty-four  or  thiriy-six  hours,  the  swelling  of 
the  throat  subsides,  the  breathing  and  swallowing  become  more 
free,  and,  unless  the  disease  is  tran^erred  to  some  vital  organ,  the 
patient  recovers.  The  disease  in  that  climate  runs  on  much  more 
rapidly  to  its  termination  than  here,  where  we  have  a  lingering, 
protracted  convalescence. 

In  November,  1843,  the  epidemic  showed  itself  in  the  Western 
part  of  this  State,  in  the  town  of  Wales,  Erie  Co.  For  its  history 
and  treatment  I  am  indebted  to  an  intelligent  medical  friend  resi- 
ding and  practicing  there  at  that  time,  and  who  attended  the  first 
cases  that  were  distinctly  characterized  as  malignant  erysipelas. 

The  attack  was  usually  ushered  in  by  a  slight  chill  and  soreness 
of  the  throat,  tongue  red,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  slime — the 
pulse  small  and  rapid,  ranging  from  120  to  150  in  a  minute.  In 
some  instances  death  ensued  from  the  extreme  swelling  and  effusion 
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about  the  throat,  producing  suffocation.  In  about  one  third  of  the 
instances  it  manifested  itself  by  external  inflammation  upon  the 
face  more  than  elsewhere,  but  no  part  or  structure  was  secure 
against  its  attack.  The  inflammation  was  generally  conflned  to 
the  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  and  in  many  instances  it  extended 
to  the  subjacent  and  intermuscular  structures,  forming  deep  and 
extensive  abscess.  Here,  again,  we  have  to  record  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  females  who  had  recently  become  mothers  were  swept 
off  almost  indiscriminately.  In  the  town  of  Wales  there  were 
300  cases,  and  82  deaths,  27  of  which  were  lying-in  females,  and 
one  only  survived. 

In  the  town  of  Holland  there  were  203  cases,  and  a  smaller 
proportionate  number  of  deaths.  In  the  town  of  Bennington  six- 
teen parturient  females  died;  in  Alden,  Java,  and  Sheldon,  the 
disease  spread,  but  in  a  less  malignant  form. 

About  this  period  we  heard  of  its  ravages  in  the  Counties  of 
Genesee^  Wyoming,  and  Allegany.  In  the  towns  of  Alexander, 
Castile,  and  Nunday,  it  was  peculiarly  fatal.  In  December,  1844, 
the  first  cases  showed  themselves  in  Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  where 
it  prevailed  for  six  months  with  great  mortality.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  my  professional  friend.  Dr.  Whitbeck,  for  the  following 
statistics,  as  well  as  for  the  history  and  treatment  of  several  cases 
which  fell  under  his  observation.  In  a  communication  from  the 
Dr.  on  that  subject,  he  says:  "there  were  seventy  cases  of  the 
worst  grade  of  the  disease,  that  came  whithin  my  notice,  besides  a 
great  number  of  milder  ones  that  were  not  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  Of  this  number,  there  were  25  deaths — 15  puerperal 
cases,  12  deaths,  in  eight  of  which  the  disease  located  upon  the 
thoracic  viscera — abdominal,  not  puerperal,  7 — head  27 — extrem- 
ities 16. 

For  several  months  previously  to  its  showing  itself  in  an  epi- 
demic form  in  the  western  part  of  this  County,  tonsilitis  and 
apthous  sore  throat  were  exceeding  common.  Indeed,  all  the  cases 
of  disease  that  occurred,  were  modified  by  the  peculiar  anginose 
character,  without  external  erysipelatous  inflammation,  or  severe 
internal  congestion,  A  few  sporadic  cases,  putting  on  the  erysip- 
elatous character,  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1815,  which  excited  no 
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apprehension  among  the  citizens,  as  the  nature  of  the  malady  was 
not  distinctly  understood.  They  were,  however,  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  disease  in  its  epidemic  form,  which  produced  consterna- 
tion and  alarm  wherever  it  appeared. 

The  first  and  only  well  marked  case,  at  that  time,  happened  in 
April,  1845,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  M.,  aged  32,  of  delicate  nervous 
temperament.     After  a  few  days  of  slight  indisposition,  she  was 
seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  head,  small  thready  pulse,  cold 
extremities,  and  stolid  countenance,  with  intolerance  of  light.   The 
intensity  of  the  pain  induced  me  to  open  a  vein  at  once,  which 
afibrded  immediate  relief  from  the  severity  of  the  suffering.    Cold 
applications  were  made  to  the  head  and  sinapisms  were  applied  to 
the  feet,  ankles  and  wrists.     The  next  day  reaction  was  fuMy 
established, — full  strong  pulse,  burning  heat  of  the  skin,  and  dry 
red  tongue.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fourth  day  that  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  fully  developed  by  a  deep  scarlet  blosh 
upon  one  car,  spreading  over  the  temple,  accompanied  with  sore- 
ness of  the  throat,  and  extreme  tenderness  of  the  scalp  upon  the 
side  inflamed,     During  the  first  four  days  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
case  of  ordinary  meningeal  inflammation.    So  soon  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  was  clearly  revealed,  the  mild  alterative  and  antiphlo- 
gistic plan  of  treatment  was  pursued,  together  with  surrounding 
the  inflamed  part  by  cauterizing  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.     To 
aflay  the  burning  heat  of  the  skin  the  inflamed  part  was  frequently 
moistened  with  a  tepid  solution  ofmurias  ammoniro,  which  afllbrdcd 
the  patient  some  relief,  without  repelling  the  eruption.     The  type, 
of  the  disease  in  the  onset  was  decidedly  inflammatory,  yet  early 
indications  of  sinking  forewarned   me  of  danger  from   another 
source,  and  the  necessity  for  support,  and  the  sustaining  regimen. 
The  convalescence   in  this  case  was  extremely  slow,  under  the 
influence  of  mild  tonics,  doubtless  owing  to  the  active  treatment 
necessarily  pursued  at  the  commencement,  to  avert  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  brain.     The  details  of  this  case  have  not  been  given, 
but  only  some  of  its  prominent  features,  inasmuch  as  it  was  six 
months  in  advance  of  the  epidemic  that  followed. 

In  November,  1845,  the  disease  showed  itself  epidemically  at 
^^oneoyc,  Ontario  Co.,  and  for  some  time  was  confined  to  that 
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locality.    The  first  cases  that  appeared  were  attended  with  swelled 
throats,  and  active  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  in  many  instances ' 
terminated  rapidly  in  gangrene  and  death.    In  other  instances  the 
face  and  scalp  swelled  enormously,  attended  with  most  threatening 
indications.    It  was  soon  accertained  that  if  it  was  not  complicated' 
with*  visceral  disease,  the  danger  was  comparatively  slight,  and* 
extended  inflammation  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  desirable  foi^m ' 
that  the  disease  could  present.    For  a  time  it  was  confined  to  the ' 
valley  of  the  Honeoye  lake;  but  it  spread  to  the  adjoining  highlands, ' 
where  it  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  Winter  and  Spring.  ■ 
An  isolated  case  would  suddenly  spring  up  in  a  hitherto  uninfected ' 
district,  and  almost  immiediately  the  whole  neighborhood  would  be 
seized,  some  with  only  slight  soreness  of  the   throat,  others  wift' 
violent  organic  inflammation,  which  latter  cases  were  unifornfily' 
compliciated  with  the  anginose  condition  of  the  fauces,  and  in  about 
one  third  of  the  instances  the  disease  would  be  characterized  by  - 
the  peculiar  erysipelatous  swelling  upon  the  face  or  extremities  j 
The  most  alarming  form  that  the  disease  could  present,  was  thait 
of  peritonea!  inflammation,  most  sudden  and  violent  in  its  inception, 
rapid  in  its  progress,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences.    Another  cda^ 
dition  peculiarly  alarming,  was  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces  was  highly  inflamed;  instead  of  speading  along  the  nasal' 
passages  upon  the  exterior  of  the  face,  it  extended  by  continuity  of 
structure  to  the  lungs,  attended  vrith  oppressed  and  labored  breath- 
ing, expectoration    of  a  dark,  bloody,   tenacious  mucous,  great 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  rapid  pulse,  and  dry  red  tongue. 
In  such  instances,  if  the  patient  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  or 
possessed  a  feeble  constitution,   he  almost  inevitably  sunk,  before 
means  could  be  used  to  arrest  the  rapid  and  fatal  progress  of  the 
disease. 

In  all  there  were  about  150  well  marked  instances  in  the  vicinity 
of  Honeoye,  and  twenty  deaths.  The  proportionate  number  of 
deaths  was  much  greater  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic 
than  after  it  had  prevailed  for  a  time,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remftirk, 
(and  the  fact  is  borne  out  by  observation  wherever  the  disease  has 
appeared)  that  the  first  few  cases  were  more  malignant  and  fatal 
than  subsequent  ones.    The  disease  generally  disappeared  by  show-' 
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ing  itself  in  diminished  violence,  until  the  only  evidence  of  its 
existence  was  a  slight  soreness  of  the  throat,  with  those  who  had 
not  been  previously  affected.  I  have  transcribed  a  few  cases  from 
some  hasty  notes  niade  at  the  time,  but  unfortunately  in  not  a  sii^le 
instance  of  mortality  was  post  mortem  examination  made,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  western  part  of  this  county.  In 
some  of  the  more  malignant  instances  decomposition  commenced 
in  some  parts  before  the  circulation  entirely  ceased,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  hours  gr^at  difficulty  was  experienced  in  placing  the  body 
in  the  coffin,  so  rapidly  did  the  putrifying  process  take  place,  ren- 
dering speedy  interment  indispensably  necessary.  This,  together 
with  the  fatal  consequences  to  some  who  have  ventured  the  inves- 
tigation, deterred  from  prosecuting  pathological  inquiries  upon  the 
iflead  subject. 

Mr.  W.,  aged  44,  of  pulmonary  diathesis,  was  seized  on  the  4th 
of  April  1845,  with  violent  chill,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  and 
was  generally  in  great  distress.  1  saw  him  soon  after  the  reactk)n 
came  on,  the  pulse  1^0,  full  and  resisting,  face  flushed,  restlessness 
accompanied  with  pain  in  the  side,  and  great  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, which  came  on  suddenly  during  the  first  chill. 

The  case  presented  nothing  unusual  from  the  prevailing  sore 
throat,  except  the  suddenness  and  intensity  of  the  attacL  The 
erysipelas  had  not  made  its  appearance  in  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, yet  most  of  the  diseases  throughout  the  region  were  compli- 
cated with  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

Took  12  oz  of  blood  from  the  arm  with  immediate  relief  to  the 
head — ^gave  proto.  chlor.  hydrarg.  grs.  20,  to  be  /ollowed  with 
ol  ricini  if  necessary.  Saw  him  on  the  5th,  no  material  change 
except  a  slight  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  Applied  a  blister  to 
the  throat,  and  gave  sudorifics  and  anodynes,  which  were  continued 
on  the  7th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  one  ear  was  discovered  tobe  swollen, 
i-ed,  and  extremely  tender  to  the  touch — pulse  120,  skin  dry, 
tongue  red  in  the  centre  with  yellowish  buff  upon  the  sides,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces  highly  inflammed. 

Tenth,  redness  and  swelling  extending  upon  the  temple  and 
forehead,  pulse  rapid,  tongue  dry  and  rough,  with  depressed  centre 
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and  elevated  edges.  Seared  the  skia  ivitb  strong  tinct.  iodine  in 
advance  of  the  inflammation,  to  prevent  its  spreading  over  the  face, 
and  penciled  the  swollen  part  with  a  more  dilute  tinct.  of  the  same. 
Gave  proto.  chlo.  hydrarg.  grs.  2,  ipecac,  gr.  1,  sulph.  morph.  1-6 
gr.  every  four  hours.  12th,  inflammation  had  npt  overstepped  the- 
mark  set  by  the  iodine,  but  had  spread  in  other  directions  over  the 
scalp— pulse  125,comprGssible,  somewhat  irregular,  mind  wanderings 
Qr.  spt.  mindereri  oz.  i,  quinine  grs.  2,  alternated  every  four  hours. 

Thirteenth,  ear  enormously  swollen  and  vesicated,  inflammation 
had  reached  over  the  entire  scalp;  subsultus,  coma,  incoberency 
increased,  pulse  small,  130  per  minute.  Q;.  quinine,  grs.  4,  camphor 
2  grs.  carb.  ammon.  6  gr.  combined,  and  alternated  every  four  hours, 
with  infusion  of  valerian  and  serp.  virg.  scalp  kept  wet  with  tepid 
sololion  of  sulph.  ferri. 

Fourteenth,  appearance  much  the  same,  treatment  continued. 

Fifteenth,  passed  a  more  quiet  night,  pulse  1 10,  more  firm  and 
steady,  consciousness  improved,  swellbg  of  the  ear  first  affected 
dimtDiBhing,  the  other  ear  and  side  of  the  head  much  swollen,  with 
a  collection  of  pus  over  the  mastoid  process. 

Sixteenth,  general  appearance  somewhat  improved,  tongue  less 
dry,  mind  more  clear,  when  fully  aroused,  redness  of  the  side  of 
the  bead  first  affected  diminishing^  pulse  100  in  a  minute.  8;  quin. 
grs.  3,  carb.  ammon,  6  gr,  every  six  hours,  alternated  with  infusion 
serp.  virg.  and  rad.  valerian. 

Eighteenth,  condition  much  improved.  Gave  infusion  of  cortex 
pern.,  serp  virg.  occasionally.  From  this  time  the  convalescence 
gradually  went  on,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

Case  2d;  Mr.  A.,  aged  60.    Of  natural  strong  constitution,  but 
intemperate  habits.    Saw  him  for  the  first  time  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1646;  bad  returned  the  day  previous  from  a  usual  debauch 
of  a  week's  continuance — ^was  taken  during  the  night  with  severe 
cbiJi    Saw  him  in  the  morning  after  reaction  came  on — complained 
of  difficulty  of  swallowing,  mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the 
throat  highly  inflammed,  pulse  100  with  fulness  of  the  artery,  but 
easily  compressed,  tongue  red  and  somewhat  dry.    Applied  fomen- 
tations to  the  neck,  and  gave  proto.  cblon  hydrarg,  grs.  4,  ipecac  i 
gr.  every  four  hours,  until  the  bowels  were  evacuated. 
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Fdurteenth^  countenance  hippocratic,  pulse  intermitting,  brMeUil 
tubes  filled  with  a  bloody,  tenacious  mucus,  which  was  expeiM 
with  great  difficulty,  somewhat  comatose,  slow  labored  respiratioQ. 
]^.  quinine  grs.  4,  carb.  ammon  Ggrs.,  camph  gr.  1,  every  four  hoars, 
altrenated  with  influsion  of  serp.  virg; 

Fifteenth,  symptoms  greatly  aggravated,  and  the  patient  died  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  evidently  from  the  inflammation  ^nd 
consequent  efiuaion  about  the  throat  and  upper  portion  of  the  iuQgs. 

Case  2d;  Mrs  A.,  aged  28.  Of  good  constitution,  was  taken  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1846,  with  general  lassitude,  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  chilliness  followed  by  feverish  reaction.  Saw  her  on  the  11th, 
face  flushed,  skin  hot  and  dry,  pulse  120  small  and  hard,  tongue  red 
and  covered  with  a  slimy  mucus — ^gave  her  Hydrarg,  C.  C^mtSL 
gr.  10,  Ipecac,  gr.  1,  every  four  hours,  until  the  bowels  were 
evacuated  ;  directed  sinapisms  to  the  extremeties.  12th,  mecfieiae 
had  acted  desirably  upon  the  bowels,  pain  in  the  head  intenae, 
flushed  face,  full  hard  pulse.  Venesection,  12  oz.  with  imroediale 
reKef  to  the  head,  applied  epispastic  to  the  neck,  gave  Proto  CUer. 
Hydr*,  2  gr..  Ipecac,  1  gr.,  every  4  hours. 

13th,  Bowels  moved  twice  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  pain  in 
the  head  abated,  pulse,  100,  compressible,  general  symptoms  all 
improved.  14th  and  15tb,  convalescence  continued — able  tomt  op 
and  walk  about  the  room  ;  medicine  discontinued.  At  9  o'ofeek 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  complained  of  pain  in  the  umbilical  and 
hypogastric  region.  Saw  her  at  10  A.  M. — slept  well  during  the 
previous  night,  pulse  somewhat  accelerated,  small,  but  not  bard, 
tongue  moist,  and  comparatively  normal  in  appearance — had  in  Ibe 
morning,  a  free,  natural  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  which  were  not 
tumid,  but  slightly  tender  on  firm  pressure.  Saw  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient  indicating  danger,  was  able  to  walk  about 
her  room.  Gave  Pulv  doveri,  2  gr.,  morphine  Sulph.  1-6  gr..  to 
be  repeated  every  three  hours  if  the  pain  continued.  Applied  mys- 
tard  paste  to  the  bowels.  Was  summoned  at  9  in  the  evening  to 
see  the  patient.  The  messenger  remarked,  *'  there  was  somethiog 
singular  in  her  appearance,"  and,  to  my  astonishment  on  arriving, 
found   her  in  articulo  merits— cadaverous  countenance,  surfiux 
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'hathod  in  a  cdW,  clammy  -s^^eat,  c<»ld,  palseleis  extrelitei^es,  oeca- 
«mm1  vomttmg,  and  contim^d  biocough. 

( Cb  inquiry,  the  paiQ  in  the  b^^weh  bad  increased^  and  been  in- 
tense through,  the  day.  Stimulants  external,  and  internal,  exerted 
oftioBuencei  and  she  died  at  4  o'clock  on  the  mdrning  of  the  1.7th, 
with  ad  the  indications  of  gangrene  of  the  peritoaeum,  twenty 
htara  from  the  relapse,  and  the  6th  day  from  the  attack.  On  ciiti- 
jcal  inquiry  of  the  nurse  she  remarked,  that  from  the  time  the  pain 
left  the  head,  she  bad  complained  of  an  unnatural,  uneasy  sensation 
in  the  bowels.  But  my  attention  had  not  been  directed  to  it  by 
the  pulse  or  condition  of  the  tongue,  and  there  was  every  indica- 
tien  of  convalescence  up  to  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

The  father  and  mother-in-law  were  both  sick  in  the  house  at  the 
ttme  with  maUgnant  Erysipelas,  the  one  with  extensive  phlegmon- 
ous abscess  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  other  with  Erysipelatous  in- 
flammation of  the  throat,  extending  to  the  face  and  scalp,  closing 
entirely  the  eyes,  and  obstructing  the  respiration  and  degluti- 
Hian,  presenting  one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  malignant  instances 
« I  ever  witnessed,  death  ensuing  on  .the  9th  day. 

There  are  some  features  in  this  disease,  worthy  of  being  noted  ; 
-the individuals  attacked  being  adults— -children  generally  eseaping 
— and  the  rapid  transition  of  ^inflammation  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another,  leaving  the  original  point  of  attack  nearly  free  from 
•4neasei  and  the  part  secondarily  seized  being  most  severely  affeoted 
aad  oft^i  fatally  disorganized.  The  most  fearful  and  dangerous  seat 
of  the  disease  is  the  fibro-serous  membranes  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  ;  and  the  prognosis  is  decidedly  unfavorable,  when  the  peri- 
Uarom,  pleura  or  niembranes  of  the  brain  are  involved. 

•Numerous  other  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  varied 
aad  changing  nature  of  this  epidemic,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper 
preclode  any  farther  trespass  upon  your  time,  and  1  will  barely 
.allode  to  the  general  principles  of  treatment  adopted  in  different  lo- 
calities where  the  disease  has  prevailed. 

The  remedies  instituted  have  been  as  various  and  diversified  as 
the  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  cause,  and  consequently, 
every  plan  and  nostrum  that  ingenuity  could  invent,  have  been 
brought  into  requisition.     General  and  indiscriminate  bleeding,  was 
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by  many  adopted,  and  was,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  followed 
by  general  and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Calomel  in  large  doses, 
and  small  doses  has  been  resorted  to,  and  yet  the  disease  has 
marched  on  to  its  fatal  issue.  The  high  pressure  Thompsonian  hot 
drop  system  has  been  applied,  and  yet  they  died  1  Mammoth  doses 
of  Quinine  have  been  administered,  and  the  result  has  not  been  ma- 
terially changed.  Homoeopathy,  with  its  sugar  pellets,  and  in&ii- 
tessimal  doses,  has  been  invoked,  and  throa^  the  mysterious  agency 
of  this  in6nitely  wonderful  system,  some  valuable  hints  may  be 
deduced. 

A  great  majority  of  cases  require  only  mild  treatment.  Active 
evacuents  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  Early 
bleeding,  only,  if  at  all,  should  be  practised,  and  that  when  the  dis- 
ease is  complicated  with  Meningeal  Inflammation,  or  a  strong  de- 
termination to  the  lungs,  with  full  and  hard  pulse.  In  any  case, 
great  discrimination  and  care  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  must  be  ex- 
ercised. 

In  the  puerperal  cases  just  reported,  in  the  town  of  Wales,  Erie 
Co.,  25  of  the  27  were  bled,  all  of  wham  died.  On  the  contrary 
the  too  early  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  are  to  be  deprecated. 
They  are  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  promptly  introduced  on  the 
first  indication  of  waning  of  the  vital  energies.  The  more  violent 
cases  of  Erysipelas,  like  typhus  fever,  have  an  inflammatory  stage, 
fo]k)wed  by  collapse,  and  our  eflbrts  should  be  directed][to  avert  the 
danger  arising  from  this  last  condition.  The  great  object  of  equal- 
zing  the  circulation,  and  restoring  the  vital  energies,  has  been 
eflkcted  by  sudorific  remedies  alone. 

Warm,  mild  teas  drank  freely,  in  connection  with  heated  bricks 
wrapped  in  wet  cloths,  and  applied  externally,  have  had  the  effect 
to  bring  on  profuse  perspiration,  and  thereby  relieve  the  local  cod- 
gestion,  and  diminish  the  duration  and  violence  of  the  disease. 
This  treatment,  followed  by  the  use  of  alteratives,  diaphoretics  ^md 
anodynes,  has  been  more  successful  than  the  use  of  more  active 
remedies. 

BBttsters,  tincture  of  Iodine,   Nitrate  of  silver,   solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  are  among  the  common 
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external  local  applications  that  have  been  recommended/  and  used 
with  various  opinions  as  to  their  efficiency  and  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  theories  and  facts  that  have  been 
elicited  by  the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  we  are  forced  by  sad  ex- 
perience to  acknowledge,  that  many  cases  of  this  formidable  Epi- 
demic have  thus  far  bid  defiance  to  all  remedial  agents  in  our  pos- 
session, and  we  are  compelled  to  witness  the  impotency  of  our  art 
in  staying  the  progress  of  death. 


ART.  II — .  Observations  on  the  Poisonous  Properties  of  ttie  Sulpfiate 

of  Q^inine.     By  William  O.  Baldw^in,  M.  D.,  of  Montgomery, 

Alabama.     8vo.,  pp.  22. 

The  toxicological  properties  of  medicinal  remedies  cannot  be  too 
diligently  studied,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  For  want  of  due  attention  to  this  subject, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  art,  not  only  often  fails  of  attain- 
ing its  legitimate  purposes,  but  in  some  instances,  produces  effects 
the  reverse  of  those  which  are  desired.  The  medicinal  character 
of  every  powerful  remedy  has  a  certain  limit,  as  respects  quantity, 
in  either  direction.  In  too  minute  doses  it  is  not  only  innocuoos, 
but  devoid  of  any  useful  effect;  and,  thus  administered,  will  do  no 
good,  although,  by  displacing  means  which  would  be  calculated  to 
exert  a  beneficial  efficacy,  it  may  indirectly  do  an  incalculable  injury. 
This  remark  applies  to  Homoeopathy  when  its  remedies  are  hon- 
estly administered  in  infinitessimal  quantities.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  caution  medical  practitioners  against  falling  into  this  absurdity. 
But  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  extreme  in  the  other  direction, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  profession  have  erred,  and  are 
still  liable  to  err  in  the  excessive  use  of  powerful  medicinal  agents, 
must  be  admitted.  To  this  source  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed, 
in  some  measure,  the  transient  popularity  of  the  homoeopathic  delu- 
sion. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  when  any  medicine  is  administered 
in  quantities  beyond  the  limit  of  its  medicinal  character,  it  becomes 
truly  poisonous,  and  under  such  circumstances,  must  exert,  more  or 
less,  injurious  influences.    In  connection  with  this  important  princi- 
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.ple.we  will  submit  another,  wh,ich,  in  our.  opipion,  the  praQtitioner 

will  do  well  never  to  forget: — ^it  is,,  that  a  remedy,  even  when  iised 

.xui  aremeiy,  (i.  e.,  within  apprppriate  lioiits)  if  it  does  not  exert  a 

.good  influence,  will  necessarily  do  more  or  less  barm.    If  it  have 

.  any  potency  whatever,  it  must,  be  potent  for  good  or  evil.    There 

is  scarcely  an  exception  to  thi^  rule.    There  are  no  powerful  reme- 

dies  which,  if  they  do  not  produce  a  beneficial  efiect,  are  harmless. 

We  will  waive  for  the  present  the  inquiry  in  far  far  this  rule  is 

^overlooked  by  medical  practitioners,  and  proceed  to  the  publication 

before  us,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article. 

Dr.  Baldwin's  paper  on  the  poisonous  properties  of  Quinine 
originally  appeared  as  a  communication  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences.  The  subject  is  one  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance. The  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  of  late  years 
directed  to  the  empioynoent  of  quinine  in  much  larger  dpses  than 
were  fornnerly  considered  judicipus,  or  even  safe.  This  remedy 
•has .also  been  employed  under  circumatances  which  Xorpfierly  w^re 
thought  to  ronder  it«  not  only  useless,  but.  perniqiqus.  We  peed 
oot  now  go  into  a  digest  of  the  facts  vrhich  hfive  accumulated 
,jr0spooting  the  advantage  of  uising  the  remedy  with  greater  freedom 
:Wd  promptness  than  wai^  the. custom  but  a  few  years  ago.  Suffice 
k.lQ  say,  that  its  remedial  ^ffipacy  has  been  vastly  extended,  fuid  it 
baS'  been  shown  to  furnish,  available  resources  far  e^cceec^ing  the 
nueat  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  first  ventured  on  i|s  use. 
.]Bat  this,  like  every  other  remedy,  has  its  limit,  beyond  whict^  it 
Closes  to  bCj  properly,  speaking,  a  remedy,  and  becomes  a  prison. 
The  tendency  of  the  hyrnan  mind  is  to  extremes.  No  sooner  was^ 
iteataUished  that  large,  doses  of  this  val^able  specific  cou}d  besafe- 
ly  administered,  under  almost  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
with  signal  success,,  than  a  natural  enthusiasm  led  some  to  prescribe 
ilin  enormous  quantities.  That  in  this  way  it  has  done  injury. we 
eannot  but  believe.  It  ic^  then,  a  point  of  no  little  practical  impor- 
tance, to  determine  the  limits  of  its  remedial  character,  and  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  medicine,  and  becomes 
a  poison.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Baldwin  have  some  bearing  on 
this  point,  and  we  therefore  deem  them  sufficiently  important  to 
present  an  analysis  of  them,  referring  those  of  our  readers  to  whom 
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the  American  Journal  is  accessible,  to  the  April  No.,  1847,  of  that 
valuable  periodical  for  the  entire  article. 

Dr.  B.  first  reports  a  cose  of  convulsions,  blindness,  and  death,  as 
the  supposed  effects  of  quinine,  the  patient  being  a  child  six  years 
of  age.  The  quantity  which  appeared  to  produce  the  fatal  result 
"was  four  grains,  repeated  in  three  hours.  It  had,  however,  been 
administered  at  regular  intervals,  but  in  lesser  quantities,  for  two 
days  previous.  The  symptoms  immediately  following  the  two  last 
doses  were  extreme  restlessness^  dilitation  of  the  pupils,  blindness^ 
and  convulsions.  In  a  second  case,  the  details  of  which  are  given, 
sixty  eight  grains  were  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  space  of 
twenty  and  a  half  hours,  the  patient,  judging  from  the  symptoms, 
being  afibcted  with  fever  of  a  continued  type.  The  effects  attri- 
buted to  tbe  quinine  in  this  case,  are  restlessness,  tremor Sy  shw  and 
irregular  hreuthing,  dilitation  of  the  pupils,  blindness  and  convulsions. 
The  patient  recovered  after  a  protracted  illness. 

These  cases  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  authorize  any  posi- 
tive deductions  concerning  the  character  of  the  toxical  effects 
of  quinine;  and  there  is  some  room  for  skepticism  as  to  the  pheno- 
mena attributed  to  this  remedy  being  in  reality  legitimate  effects 
of  it,  disconnected  from  the  disease.  Several  cases,  however,  have 
been  recorded  by  different  observers  in  which  similar  accidents 
attending  its  employment  occurred.  The  writer  refers  to  the 
article  on  "  Quinquina  "  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,  for  a  col- 
lection of  such  cases.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  in  experi* 
inents  upon  inferior  animals  the  same  train  of  results  seemed  to  be 
produced,  renders  the  presumption  very  strong  that  the  symptonris 
detailed  in  two  cases  reported  by  Dr.  B.  are  fairly  attributed  to  the 
^sonous  operation  of  the  drug  under  consideration. 

The  animal  selected  by  Dr.  Baldwin  for  his  experiments  was  the 

dog.      Tbe    toxical  effects,  as  manifested    in    this    animal,   are 

concisely  presented  in  the  following  extract: — 

**  Symptoms  which  followed  the  ingestion  of  large  doses  of  quinine 
into  tbe  stomachs  of  dogs: — restlessness  generally  preceded  all 
other  symptoms,  as  was  indicated  by  the  animal  changing  its  posi- 
tion often,  and  constantly  moving  from  place  to  place.  Vomiting, 
or,  in  those  cases  where  the  (Bsophagus  was  tied,  efforts  to  vomit 
succeeded.     Purging  was  noticed  occasionally,  but  in  no  instance 

2  No.  5.— Vol  3. 
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except  where  the  medicine  was  taken  by  the  stomach.  Then  came 
on  muscular  agitation,  or  tremulous  movements  of  the  body  and 
extremities,  with  a  constant  motion  of  the  head,  resembling  sooie- 
what  paralysis  agitans,  In  attempting  to  walk,  the  dog  would  tot- 
ter from  side  to  side  and  fall,  or  if  he  maintained  his  feet^  would 
walk  in  a  direction  different  from  the  one  whicli  he  seemed  to  desire. 
When  under  the  full  operation  of  the  poison,  the  power  of  locomo- 
motion,  or  even  the  power  of  standing  in  the  erect  position  was  lost 
altogether,  the  extremities  apparently  completely  paralysed.  This 
state  was  accompanied  with  more  or  less  excitement  of  the  vascular 
system;  the  pulse  increasing  in  frequency  and  rising  from  110  to  160, 
and  in  one  instance  even  as  high  as  240  per  minute.  Great  opprei" 
sion  of  the  breathiTig  was  present,  and  sometimes  frothing  at  ike 
mouth.  The  dyspncea  in  all  instances  was  excessive,  sometimes 
panting,  at  others  slow  and  labored,  resembling  in  a  most  striking 
manner  an  acute  attack  of  asthma;  countenance  expressive  of  great 
distress  and  anxiety.  The  pupils  of  the  eye  wfre  invariably  diiatedy 
and  generally  to  an  enormous  extent,  leaving  but  a  small  rio^  of 
the  iris  perceptible,  and  vision,  as  well  as  could  be  judged,  was 
entirely  lost.  Convulsions  were  observed  in  every  case  (except 
one),  which  was  watched  to  its  termination,  where  the  dose  given 
was  sufficient  to  produce  death,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  where 
the  medicine  failed  to  produce  this  result.     Furious  delirium  was 

E resent  in  one  case,  as  was  manifested  by  the  dog  barking  and 
iting  at  everything  about  him.  Sometimes  a  profound  coma  wouU 
ensue,  accompanied  with  slight  muscular  agitation,  slow  and  heavif 
breathing,  terminating  in  death  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  pot- 
son  had  oeen  taken,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  subject  seemed  as 
if  stunned  by  some  sudden  and  powerful  blow  or  violent  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. This  latter  effect,  however,  was  only  observed  when  it  was 
given  to  young  dogs  (half  grown  and  under)  through  the  jugular 
vein  or  peritoneum.  Its  enects  upon  puppies  seemed  to  he  propor- 
tionately much  greater  than  upon  dogs  fully  grown. 

The  time  required  to  produce  death  varied  very  greatly  with  the 
quantity  given.and  the  age  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  mode  and 
manner  of  its  administration,  and  some  instances  it  varied  consid- 
erably when  the  dose,  mode,  and  all  other  circumstances  of  its 
administration  were  suppposed  to  be  equal;  for,  whilst  in  some 
instances  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  produced  the  uniform  and  pecu- 
liar train  of  toxical  symptoms,  succeeded  by  death  in  a  very  short 
time;  in  other  instances  is  required  these  quantities  doubled  and 
repeated  until  120  grains  had  been  taken,  and  muoh  longer  time  to 
produce  the  same  results.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  my 
experience  relative  to  its  remedial  action  upon  the  human  subject, 
showing  that  it  is  governed  more,  perhaps,  in  its  modus  operandi  by 
inherent  idiosyncrasies,  or  created  predispositions,  than  any  other 
remedy.  The  modes  of  giving  it  adopted .  were  by  the  stomach, 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  jugular  vein.     When  given 
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by  the  stomach  it  produced  vomiting,  and  was  thrown  back  gene- 
rally before  a  sufficient  amount  to  produce  death  could  be  absorbed. 
By  dissolving  and  largely  diluting  it  with  water,  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  absorbed  to  produce  death,  iii  this  manner,  in  one  instance. 
In  almost  all  of  the  Experiments  with  it  by  the  stomach,  however, 
the  cBsophagus  was  ligatured.  When  dissolved  and  given  by  the 
stomachy  its  first  eflecls  were  observable  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
sometimes  shorter  or  longer,  and  death  resulted  in  from  one  to 
thirty-six  hours,  usually  in  four  or  six.  An  empty  stomach  facili- 
tated its  operation  greatly.  When  injected  into  the  peritoneum 
in  full  doses  (40  grs.)  its  effects  were  appreciable  in  from  four  to 
six  minutes,  and  death  occurred  in  from  thirteen  to  thirty  minutes. 
When  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  (in  giving  it  by  this  mode  groat 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air),  its  first  enects 
were  manifest  in  a  space  of  time  so  short  as  to  be  almost  inappre- 
x^Iablc;  not  more  than  a  few  seconds  after  the  nozzle  of  the  syrinee 
.  was  withdrawn,  and  death  occurred  in  one  or  two  minutes.  Jn 
all  instances,  except  one,  the  quinine  was  dissolved  in  water  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  or  other  acid  in  quantities  barely  sufficient' for 
this  purpose.* 

' .  When  the  experiments  went  far  enough  to  produce  amaurosis, 
short  of  death,  the  vision  was  regained  after  a  time.  In  one 
instance  the  dog  remained  totally  blind  for  two  weeks,  and  after- 
wards regained  his  vision  slowly.  This  is  also  a  feature  in  the 
second  case  reported  in  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The 
man  regained  a  very  useful  degree  of  vision  after  a  short  time. 
From  these,  as  well  as  other  cases  of  the  kind  reported,  it  would 
seem  that  amaurosis  from  thi9  cause  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 

Though  it  operated  much  more  promptly  when  injected  into  a 
vein  or  the  peritoneum,  yet  I  did  not  observe  that  it  operated  with 
more  power  or  force:  that  is,  I  did  not  discover  that  a  given  quan- 
tity administered  in  this  way  would  produce  death  niore  certainly 
than  when  given  on  an  empty  stomach.  28  grains  injected  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  one  instance,  and  20  grains  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein  in  another,  failed  to  produce  death,  yet  these 
quantities  did  produce  death  in  other  instances,  as  well  when  given 
by  the  stomachy  or  by  these  modes, 

'  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  equally  uniform  with  the 
symptoms  before  death.  The  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
appearances  were  the  dark^  fluid  and  defibrinated  condition  of  the 
hhod  and  the  congested  state  of  the  paranchyma  of  the  lui^s^ 
resembling  very  much  red  hepatization.  The  vessels  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  were  engorged,  so  also  were  the  liver  and  kidr 


*  In  oae  iostance  where  it  was  made  into  a  bolni  and  enveloped  in  a  tliee  of  litoon 
and  introdaced  ioto  the  stomach,  vomitinir  occurred  in  twenty  minotea,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  rapdicine  retnroed.  Except  that  it  did  not  prodoee  death,  its  eifeots  did 
not  differ  in  this /rom  those  observed  in  other  instances  where  it  wns  dissotyed  tad 
given  by  tlie  Btomacb. 
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**  Prom  all  tha^t  I  can  gather,  1  am  disposed  to  think  from  fifty  to 
eighty  grains  of  a  pure  article  of  quinine,  given  in  solution  at  one 
dose,  ivill  produce  death,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  healthy  adults, 
and  occasionally  even  smaller  quantities.  How  far  its  operation 
may  be  modified  by  morbid  action  is  a  matter  of  consideration  at 
the  bedside. 

We  conclude  our  analysis  with  the  following  extract,  which  con- 
tains significant  and  important  considerations: — 

**I  will  not  ac^cuse  any  member  of  the  profession  of  a  want  ot 
common  honesty  in  not  reporting  the  fatal  cases  from  the  poisonous 
effects  of  quinine,  which  may  have  occured  under  his  observation, 
but  all  the  circumstances  constrain  me  to  believe  that  many  results 
of  this  kind  have  occurred  of  which  the  profession  have  never  been 
advised,  and  that  it  has  often  been  the  cause  of  injury  and  even  death, 
when  its  agency  has  not  been  recognised,  especially  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  prepared  only  to  witness  its  salutary  operation^ 
A  fatal  case  is  reported  in  a  number  of  one  our  medical  periodicals 
as  descriptive  of  a  form  of  consestive  fever,  which  it  is  alleged  the 
quinine  fai/ec^  to  cure,  but  which,  to  my  mind,  it  most  clearly  pro^ 
duced,  "  The  valuable  paper  by  Professor  S.  H.  Dickson,  so  often 
referred  to  here  {Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmficy^) 
contains  some  valuable  hints  touching  this  subject    la  one  para- 
graph he  says'  ''  look  for  its  injurioas  operation  upon  the  human 
system,  as  displayed  in  a  set  of  phenomena  closely  resembling  the 
series  of  symptoms  which  characterize  the  very  class  of  fevers  in 
which  it  is  most  clearly  indicated,"  &c.     And,  when  it  is  said  of 
the  unfortunate  Dr.  Bazire,  that  "  il  voyait  avec  eflfroi  la  maladie 
triomphante,  et  la  puissance  de  son  remide,  qu'il  croyat  infaillible, 
trop  souvont  ineflicace,"  who  canjjdoubt,  after  knowing  the  doses 
in  which  he  employed  it,  that  this  "  power  of  his  remedy  "  pror 
duoed  the  very  state  of  things  which  he  blindly  persisted  in  believ*^ 
in^  it  would  relieve  if  only  given  in  sufificient  quantities,  until  with 
this  wild,  though  honest  conviction,  he  doubled  for  himself  the 
already  fatal  dose.     Perhaps  in  other  places,  as  well  as  in  Martain* 
ville,'*''  we  would  have  fewer  cases  of  ^^maUgnant fevers"  it  quinine 
was  used  with  more  moderation. 

The  injunctions  of  cautiousness  in  the  use  of  quinine,  which  Dr- 
Baldwin's  paper  is  calculated  to  enforce,  are,  in  our  opinion,  timely 
and  judicious.  That  this  drug  possesses  remedial  powers  not  as 
yet  adequately  estimated  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  profes- 
sion, we  firmly  believe;  but,  we  are  not  apologists  for  the  large 
doses  that  some  practitioners  profess  to  employ.  Several  years 
stuce  we  bad  an  opportunity  of  making  some  experimental  obser- 

*Dr,  fittire't  reaidence. 
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does  not  seem  to  possess  any  hypnotic  properties;  in  this  it  differs 
from  most  of  the  substances  included  under  this  head.  1  do  not 
mean  to  touch  the  much  agitated  question  of  the  mode  of  its  reme- 
dial operation,  but  desire  to  speak  of  its  poisonous  action  onl) ;  and^ 
on  this  head  will  only  add,  farther,  that  its  operation  seems  to  be 
principally  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  derangement  of  the  senses  of  vision  and  hearing,  and  respira- 
tory functions,  as  also  in  [he  general  muscular  agitation,  convul-  , 
sions,  &c.  As  it  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  enters  and  mixes  with  the  circulating  masses  of 
the  body,  and  through  this  means  exerts  a  direct  induence  upon  the 
nervous  system,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  eminently  excitant 
when  given  in  quantities  calculated  to  destroy  life." 

To  illustrate  the  excessive  boldness  with  which  the  Quinine  h«3   . 
been  used  by  some  practitioners,  the  following  quotation  is  given  from 
an  article  by  Dr.  Dickson,  in  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  : 

**  A  medical  friend  in  Alabama  assures  us  that  he  had  adeikits* 
tered  thirty  grains  of  the  solution  of  quinine  every  hour  for  seti^^ 
/eauvscccesstve  hours ;  and  we  have  heard  authentically  of  a  wefll«' 
em  phvaician,  who  emptied  into  the  stomach  of  a  patieat  laborii^ 
under  biiliuus  remittent,  an  ounce  bottle  of  s.  quinine  in  one  ni^, 
Fraiii  thirty  to  fifty  grains  are  now  spoken  of,  as  not  unfamili£ur  do- 
ses»  and  even  one  hundred  grains  are  occasionally  given  at  once^ 
and,  we  are  assured,  both  with  safety  and  striking  success.  It  is 
in  Fmooe,  however,  that  the  lai^est  amounts  of  this  salt  have  b^eD 
employed.  Guersent  and  Revillon  speak  of  a  Dr.  Bazire,  as  bay- 
ing been  remarkable  for  his  enthusiastic  and  exclusive  confidence 
in  quinine  as  a  remedy  for  the  violent  and  pernicious  intermittmts 
of  the  department  in  which  he  practiced.  Madame  Bazire  being^ 
seized  "With  the  prevailing  malaria  fever,  took  from  him  '*  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,"  240  grains  (16  grammes)  of  s.  quinine.  Soon 
after,  the  symptoms  increasing,  he  gave  her  at  one  dose,  375  grains 
(2b  grammes)  more  than  ttiree  fourths  of  an  ounce.  At  this  ymor 
tore,  fortunately  for  her,  he  fell  sick,  and  the  care  of  her  devolved, 
on  other  hands.  He  hastened  to  administer  to  himself,  by  the 
month  and  by  the  rectum,  900  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
(60  granomes,)  nearly  two  ounces,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  ; 
and  still  farther  took  during  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  days,  five  • 
ounces.  He  died  a  martyr  to  his  reckless  and  implicit  reliance  on 
the  drug  ;  and  she  recovered  imperfectly,  having  been  for  a  long 
time,  both  deaf  and  blind,  the  senses  both  of  sight  and  hearing  stin 
remaining  feeble." 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  B.  as  to  the  dose  in  which  the  Quinine  wiH 
be  liable  to  produce  fatal  results,  is  oontaiaed  in  the  followfaig  par- 
agraph : — 
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secure  agcunst  serious  practical  errors,  and  that  remedial  agents 
are  capable  of  being  abused,  is  to  concede  nothing  to  the  pj-ejodices 
of  the  few  who  would  depreciate  its  validity  and  usefulness.  Med- 
icine can  afford  to  confess  that  it  is  a  progressive  science,  constantly 
advancing  as  we  believe  and  know,  but,  yet,  far  from  that  point  at 
which  its  utmost  capabilities  will  be  realized.  It  is  for  the  ephem- 
eral systems  which  thrive  for  a  brief  period  upon  the  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  mankind,  to  assert  claims  of  having  attained  all  that 
is  attainable.  Such  arrogant  pretensions  are  soon  discovered  to  be 
false,  but  this  unfortunately  does  not  prevent  the  rise  of  new 
delusions  upon  the  ruins  of  those  which  have  had  their  day  and  are 
forgotten*.  The  mamelousness  of  a  certain  portion  of  mankind  is 
never  exhausted,  but  seems  to  increase  by  each  successive  disap- 
pointment,, until  novelty  alone  is  a  sufficient  recommeodalion  for 
the  transient  currency  of  any  new  absurdity  or  fraud. 

But  to  returui  from  this  digression,  it  often  happens  that  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  oscillate  between  extremes,  results,  in  the 
final  neglect  or  abandonment  of  valuable  remedies.  Instances  ia 
illustration  wilT  occur  to  the  minds  of  every  practitioner.  Believ- 
ing, as  we  do,  that  the  Quinine  is  possessed  of  very  great  and 
exIessiFe  ppwers  in  controlling  certain  morbid  actions,  we  hope 
thatits  use  will  be  such  as  more  and  more  to  define,  the  nature  aad 
extent  of  these  powers,  and  not  to  develop  evils,  which,  by  iiftvor- 
ing  the  pr^udices  of  the  public,  and  creating  in  the  minds  of  physi- 
cians an  undue  timidity  in  prescribing  it,  will  lead  to  the  curtail- 
ntent  of  its  safe  and  useful  availability* 


ART.  Uh— Cases  of  Inhalation  of  Ether  m  Labor.    By  Walter 

CHAiVNiN^G,  M.  D.    Second  Edition,  Boston,  published  by  White 

and  Potter,  Chronotype  Office,  15  State  St.,  1847:  12  mo.  pp.  44. 

The  last  number  of  our  Journal  contained  an  account  of  several 

cases  of  the  Inhalation  of  Ether  in  Labor,  commnnieated  for  the 

Boston  Medical  and  Sui^ical  Journal  by  Walter  Channing,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Mass.  Med.  College*    These  caseSi 

together  with  a  few  others  occurring  sobseqoently  to  the  cominu' 

nication  referred  to,  have  been  collected  and   pubUsfaed  in  a  neat 
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pamphlet  form,  underthe  above  title.  Such  has  been  the  demaad 
far  the  publication^  owing  to  the  general  interest  felt  in  the  ^ubject^ 
that  the  /irst  edition  was  speedily  exhaastfsd,  and  a  second  called 
for.  To  Prof.  Channing  is  due  the  merit  of  being  the  first  in  this 
country  to  report  a  series  of  experimental  investigations  of  the 
applicability  of  Ether  in  Midwifery  Practice;  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  subject  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  one  so  competent  and 
judicioHs.  Our  commendations  of  course  can  add  nothing  to  tho 
high  reputation  which  Prof.  C.  has  long  enjoyed  as  a  teacher  and 
practitioner,  but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  that  his  philanthropic  zeal  is  not  less  than 
his  professional  ardor.  We  can  well  imagine  that  his  interest  in 
this  subject  has  been  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  its  humane 
bearings,  and  we  are  well  assured  that  to  be  instrumental  in  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering,  would  possess  for  him  more  charms 
than  that  distinction  arising  from  purely  scientific  researches. 

To  tUvest  Labor  of  suffering,  or,  even,  to  provide  safe  and 
efficient  means  for  its  mitigation,  is  certainly  a  consttmmaticm 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  With  the  facts  as  yet  before  the  profession, 
hoirever,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  haxasd  an  opinion  a»  to  the 
extent  to  which  these  ends  are  attainable  by  the  inhalation  of  ether. 
The  observations  of  Prof.  Channing  demonstrate  that  it  may  be 
successfully  employed  in  this  way,  nor  have  any  unpleasant  conse* 
quesces  been  thus  far  reported.  But,  as  Dr.  C.  intimates,  we  have 
not  facts  enough  at  present  to  afford  any  general  deductions  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  safely  and  properly  made  available 
in  midwifery.  We  trust  that  Dr.  C.  will  continue  his  invest^a- 
tions,  and  that  others  will  contribute  facts;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  would  enjoin  upon  all  who  make  trial  of  the  Ether  under  these 
circumstances,  to  observe  the  utmost  prudence  and  care,  so  as  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  accidents,  which  may  diminish,  or  prevent  it£L 
usefulness,  by  rendering  practitioners  fearful  of  employing  it  when 
it  would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  preface  of  Dr,  Channing's  pamph- 
let contains  remarks  so  philosophical  and  pertinent  in  their  relations 
to  the  subject,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  transferring  them  to 
oar  eidumns.    It  also  embraces  some  observations  which  were 
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niade  after  the  poblication  of  the  first  edition.    We  copy  the-^ 
preface  entire: — 

*>*  In  publishing  another  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  I  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  cautions  which  are  given  in  it 
in  regard  to  the  trials  of  Ether  in  Labor.  As  has  been  said  at 
home  and  abroad,  these  trials  are  to  be  regarded  as  '-experimental/^ 
Time  is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  the  precise  place  of  this  agent 
in  midwifery  practice.  I  have  heard  of  trials  by  different  physi- 
cians in  this  city  and  neighborhood,  of  Ether  in  Labor.  In  one 
case,  in  which  it  was  used  during  the  process,  it  was  afterwards 
inhaled  to  relieve  after  pains,  from  which  the  patient  had  in  former 
labors  suffered  more  tnan  in  the  pains  of  delivery.  It  was  fully 
used,  and  was  very  successful.  In  four  cases  in  the  hands  of 
another  physician,  its  power  over  pain  was  very  striking.  In  one 
more  so  than  in  any  one  I  have  met  with.  The  patient  was  a 
feeble  person,  and  after  a  previous  labor  had  been  in  great  danger 
from  puerperal  fever.  This  patient  was  as  quiet,  as  perfectly  at 
rest  while  etherized,  and  while  efficient  pains  were  present,  as  if  she 
had  been  in  sound  sleep.  Her  child  was  born  without  the  least 
consciousness  on  her  part  of  the  fact.  She  recovered  perfectly 
well.  In  one  of  these  four  cases  severe  hemorrhage  occurred  ia 
about  an  hour  after  delivery.  Its  effects  were  of  some  hours 
duration.  She  had  a  perfectly  good  recover} .  I  have  heard  of 
many  other  instances  in  which  ether  has  been  used,  and  have  very 
rarely  learned  of  any  untoward  results.  The  statements  have 
been  of  great  relief  from  suffering  and  entire  safety.  A  friend  has 
used  it  in  two  cases,  in  one  solely  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
severe  character  of  former  labors.  The  relief  was  perfect.  What 
is  the  precise  agency  of  ether  in  labor,  we  know  not.  The  time 
for- philosophy  has  not  come.  Every  case  I  have  seen  has  been  an 
in^viduall  It  has  had  its  own  characters,  it  has  presented  its 
own  facts  for  observation  and  study.  It  is  the  duty  of  medical 
men  to  put  down  in  writing  every  case  they  see,  just  as  they  see 
it.  The  temptation  is  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  wonder  which  such 
facts  as  etherization  give  birth  to.  But  physicians  have  a  higher 
function  in  this  matter.  The  use  of  ether  is  related  to  the  most 
interesting  and  important  physiological  processes  in  nature,  and  as 
such  should  they  be  noticed,  and  investigated. 

There  is  duty,  and  there  is  labor,  in  this  use  of  ether.  No  man 
has  a  proper  sense  of  his  responsiblencss  in  this  matter,  who  does 
not  regard  it  in  all  its  relations.  He  is  using  an  agent  which  sus- 
pends a  law  of  the  animal  economy.  He  uses  an  agent  which 
separates  cause  and  effect,  action  and  pain,  in  a  process  in  which 
this  relation  has  been  established  by  universal  observation  and  expe- 
rience. A  process,  labor,  which  has  till  this  day  been  attended  by 
severer  pain,  and  longer  continued  than  is  observed  in  any  other^ 
has  been  relieved-  from  suffering  and  in  many  cases  made  positively 
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pleasurable.  Is  not  such  a  fad  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  should 
it  not  arrest  every  mind  whose  office  it  is  to  observe  it?  But,  once 
more»  the  use  of  ether  in  labor  is  still  in  an  important  sense  experi- 
mental ;  many,  many  trials  are  made  with  it  every  day,  but  we 
wait  still  for  the  principles.  The  generalization  which  is  to  esta- 
blish principle^  in  this  as  in  any  other  subject  of  experimental  re- 
search must  come  of  many  facts.  Physicians  mast  furnish  theni. 
Let  caution  mark  every  step  of  an  experiment  which  has  such  im- 
portant issues,  and  it  will  be  settled,  it  may  be  in  not  many  days^ 
what  are  precisely  the  rules  for  the  use  of  ether,  both  in  regard  to 
the  cases  in  which  it  way  be  tried,  and  the  best  methods  of  using  it« 

1  understand  there  has  been  some  disappointment  here  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  ether  in  labor.  It  has  not  in  all  trials  accomplished 
what  the  observations  of  others  have  led  physicians  to  expect. — 
This  deserves  a  distinct  place  in  this  earlv  history,  and  it  is  most 
earnestly  hoped  that  such  cases  will  be  fully  reported. 

Would  it  not  be  useful  to  know  by  whom  the  ether  has  been 
employed  in  cases  of  failure,  if  such  have  occurred, — exactly  how 
it  was  used, — what  were  its  principal  effects,  and  what,  if  any,  facts 
there  were  in  the  cases,  which  might  have  prevented  its  ordinary 
results'!  Was  the  full  effect  produced  in  these  cases?  Was  the 
sponge  saturated  with  ether  ?  Was  it  pure?  Was  it  inhaled  until 
its  full  influence  was  experienced  by  the  patient?  It  has  been 
thought  the  safest,  and  best  way  so  to  use  ether  in  these  and  in  all 
cases,  as  will  place  the  patient  fully  under  its  power.  After  having 
done  this  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  continue  the  state  of  etherization 
by  very  slight  inhalations.  There  is  no  danger  of  asphyxia  if 
atmospheric  air  is  properly  admitted  to  the  lungs,  as  through  the 
sponge  when  that  is  used,  or  b}'^  the  immediate  mixture  of  the 
air  with  the  ether  vapor,  as  in  the  inhaler.  Has  this  been  the  mode 
in  which  ether  has  been  used  in  the  cases  of  its  alleged  failure,  or 
in^ierfect  action  ?  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  have  such  cases 
most  fully  reported.  Has  not  the  negative  evidence  as  much,  nay 
has  it  not  more  value,  in  so  important  a  matter  as  this,  than  has  the 
'|>06itive.  Is  not  the  demand  a  reasonable  one,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  obtain  reports  of  these  cases, — of  all  the  facts  in  all  cases  ? 

It  is  occasionally  found  that  patients  from  doubting  the  use  of 
ether  to  prevent  pain,  from  fear  of  the  result,  and  from  other  con- 
siderations, have  refused  to  have  it  employed  in  their  cases.  This 
of  course  is  to  be  expected  in  this  early  day  of  its  trial,  and  is  not  to 
be  regretted.  I  am  told  that  there  are  physicians  who  absolutely 
refuse  to  employ  ether  in  midwifery  practice  at  all.  They  have 
no  confidence  in  its  powers,  and  will  make  no  such  trials  with  it  as 
might  reveal  to  them  what  those  powers  are,  or  support  them  in 
their  opposition  to  it.  This  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  comes  of 
a  peculiar  moral  or  intellectual  idiosyncrasy  which  absolutely  pre- 
vents such  men  from  seeing  things  as  do  others,  or  of  wishmg  to 
see  them  by  experiment,  however  easy,  and  however  safe>  such 
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trials  rnay  be.  It  resolves  iflto  denial  where  there  are  no  facts  to 
determine  the  judgment. — into  reasoning,  without  any  true  use  of 
reason.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  this  fact  in  the  history  of 
etherization  exists.  It  says  of  it  just  what  has  been  said  of,  and  to 
all  other  discoveries,  and  frequently  the  most  important,  and  so 
allies  it  to  them  all.  Let  those  who  have  tried  ether  iti  labor,  con- 
tinue to  try  it  when  the  circcumstances  of  cases  demand,  or  author- 
ize its  use,  and  with  the  caution  which  such  a  duty  involves  ;  and 
that  doubt,  which,  in  the  instances  in  which  it  now  exists  seems 
most  authoritative,  may  pass  away,  and  the  authority  come  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  remedy  of  pain. 

Shall  ether  be  used  in  all  cases,  or  do  you  mean  so  to  use  itt 
are  questions  which  are  frequently  asked.  For  myself,  I  answer 
no.  Cases  of  labor  have  come  under  under  my  care  since  this 
pamphlet  was  published,  in  which  the  process  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  agency  of  ether.  Two  of  them  were  cases  of 
consultation,  and  were  both  first  labors,  and  of  nearly  forty  hour* 
continuance.  I  saw  no  reason  for  interfering.  One  of  the  cases 
was  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  other  was  aided  by  ergot.  The 
pains  were  not  so  severe  as  to  lead  the  patients  to  ask  for  means 
which  might  make  them  less ;  or  incline  them  to  use  the  means 
when  named.  The  time  will  very  probably  come  when  the  ques- 
tion propounded  in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  will  get  a  differ- 
ent answer.  A  proper  use  of  our  present  knowledge  authari2e8 
the  one  given  above. 

Since  writing  the  above  a  case  has  come  under  my  observation 
of  the  application  of  ether,  which  may  not  be  out  oi  place  in  this 
portion  of  this  pamphlet,  though  not  belong  to  its  proper  subject — 
I  give  it  as  an  individual  case.  It  is  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of 
etner  in  a  disease  in  which  I  have  not  heard  that  it  has.  been 
before  used. 

Miss ,  aged  26,  was  seized  on  Sunday,  July  4th,  1847,  with 

\'ery  severe  pain  about  the  root  of  an  incisor  tooth,  which  bad  been 
cut  off  seven  years  before,  and  to  which  a  tooth  had  been  attached 
by  a  pivot  The  pain  became  so  intolerable  in  the  afternoon  that 
she  had  the  tooth  removed.  This  gave  no  relief.  The  pain  con- 
tinued through  the  night  and  the  next  day,  Monday,  July  5th. — 
Through  that  whole  day  the  pain  continued  so  that  she  used  up  an 
ounce  of  laudanum,  applying  it  constantly  by  means  of  cotton  to 
the  tooth,  and  to  the  neighboring  parts.  At  about  11,  P.  M.,  the 
pain  suddenly  ceased,  and  she  was  very  soon  after  seized  with 
vomiting  of  a  most  distressing  character.  The  attacks  occurred 
at  intervals  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  length  had  com- 
plicated with  them  severe  cramps  of  the  extremities,  more  especial- 
ly the  hands,  which  were  also  numb,  and  with  strong  cramps  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  The  suffering  was  so  intense  that  as  many  as 
five  persons  were  required  to  be  with,  and  aid  her.  I  was  caiied 
in  consultation  by  the  family  physician  about  9,  A,  M.,  July  6di. 
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/There  had  been  a  somewhat  longer  interval  from  the  preceding 
attack  of  vomiting  when  I  arrived  at  the  address.  But  the  cramps 
were  very  severe,  and  being  so  extensive  presented  a  case  of  great 
suflfering.  She  vomited  while  I  was  present.  The  effort  was  vio- 
lent, but  followed  only  by  a  little  mucus,  or  a  little  bitter,  and  occa* 
sionally  acid.fluid.  I  prescribed  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  left  her^ 
to  return  after  making  some  medical  visits.  1  did  so,  and  took 
witn  me  ether,  and  a  sponge  for  its  inhalation.  1  found  she  had 
vomited  the  acid  about  fifteen  minutes  before  I  arrived,  and  was 
still  suflering  from  cramp.  This  was  about  10  o'clock,  eleven  hours 
from  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  during  which  time  she  had  suf- 
fered most  severely,  and  had  not  slept  at  all. 

1  suggested  the  use  of  ether.  The  physician  in  attendance 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  it  was  inhaled.  The  following  was 
the  condition  of  the  patient :  Stomach  quiet.  Cramps  and  numb- 
ness present.  Pulse  48,  Respiration  natural.  Complexion  and 
temperature  natural.  Tongue  clean.  Head  clear.  Pressure  over 
region  of  stomach,  and  over  abdomen  generally,  gives  no  pain. — 
The  sponge  was  well  saturated.  At  first  the  breathin^was  em- 
barrassed oy  the  vapor,  and  slight  choking  was  noticed.  This  how^- 
ever  soon  passed  ofl|  and  she  inspired  the  vapor  freely.  In  about  a 
minute  she  became  perfectly  still.  Her  breathing  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Her  countenance  had  the  expression  of  perfect  repose. 
The  color  was  as  before  inhalation.  Her  pulse  was  96.  Breathing 
slow,  but  sufficiently  deep.  Temperature  as  at  first.  1  asked  her 
to  oppn  her  eyes.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made,  the  lids  scarce- 
ly parting.  I  asked  what  were  her  feelings.  She  made  no  answer. 
The  sponge  was  removed,  and  she  remained  in  this  state  some 
minutes.  She  now  roused  up.  Said  *'  how  sick  I  am !  that  ether 
makes  me  sick."  She  soon  vomited.  The  effort  was  very  strong, 
as  strong  as  any  previous  one,  producing  much  distress,  but  ac- 
companied by  no  cramps ;  only  a  slight  numbness  of  the  hands, — 
She  hardly  complained  of  it.  At  length  the  vomiting  ceased. — 
The  numbness,  and  all  disagreeable  sensations,  passed  away.  She 
had  a  threatening  of  retching  once  afterwards  ;  but  which  wa^  only 
expulsion  of  flatus.  To  quiet  the  stomach,  ice  in  a  towel  was  now 
applied  freely  to  the  epigastrium  and  left  hypochondrium,  and  with 
marked  comfort.  Ice  was  also  urgently  demanded  to  be  held  in 
the  mouth.  It  was  exceedingly  grateful.  I  left  her  between  11 
and  12  so  much  relieved  that  1  believed  the  disease  had  subsided, 
and  improvement  was  constantly  advancing.  The  pulse  was  again 
S4f  and  though  some  paleness  was  present,  and  some  faintness  com- 

Siained  of,  I  felt  she  was  doing  well.  I  saw  her  again  nbout  1,  P. 
I.,  and  found  good  progress  had  been  made.  Nausea,  cramps  and 
numbness,  had  entirely  left  her.  She  enjoyed  the  ice  greatly,  and 
asked  for  nourishment.  1  left  her  and  was  to  learn  if  any  return 
of  vomitiuj^.  oe  any  other  trouble  occurred.  She  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  the  relief  she  had  derived  from  the  use  of  ether. 
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July  7th,  10,  A.  M. — Patient  remained  comfortable  through  the 
day.  Restless  at  night,  suffering  much  from  the  great  heat  of  the 
weather  and  from  a  rash  which  has  appeared  extensively  on  the 
skin.  It  should  have  been  said  before  that  a  rash  was  abundant  on 
Sunday  the  4th,  and  disappeared  with  the  pain  in  the  face,  on 
Monday  evening,  just  before  the  attack  of  vomiting  and  cramps. 
Was  never  troubled  with  this  skin  disease  till  since  a  very  severe 
and  dan^rerous  attack  of  the  erysipelas,  some  months  ago.  Rash 
now  on  face,  neck  and  back.  Skin  hot.  Pulse  full,  not  very  fre- 
quent. Tongue  coated.  Thirsty.  In  short  is  very  much  as  she 
before  has  been  during  attacks  of  rash.  There  has  been  no  trouble 
of  the  stomach,  no  cramps,  no  numbness,  since  the  speedy  relief 
which  followed  inhalation  of  ether  yesterday.  Expresses  more 
fully  than  before  how  much  she  feels  indebted  to  inhalation. 

Ether  in  this  case  was  used  on  account  of  the  violence  of  spasm, 
cramps,  which  constituted  its  chief  suffering.  Cramp  did  not  hap- 
pen once  after  its  use." 
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Q  n  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  bladder  by  injections 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  Robert  L.  MacDonnell,  M.  D.  Licen- 
tiate of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland;  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  M'Gill  College;  Physician  to  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital,  &;c. 

I  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  of  all  diseases,  Tew 
occasion  more  anxiety  and  embarrassment  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, or  are  productive  of  more  misery  and  suffering  to  the  afflic- 
ted patient,  than  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  the  conse- 
qence  of  previous  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  as  gonorrhoea 
or  stricture,  or  as  a  primary  affection  produced  by  other  and  more 
general  causes. 

In  either  case,  when  once  fully  established,  it  entails  the  most 
excruciating  suffering  on  its  victim,  prevents  him  following  his 
usual  avocations,  debars  him  from  society,  and  not  unfrequently 
produces  death,  either  from  ^he  morbid  action  extending  to  tlie 
ureters  and  kidneys,  from  ulceration  corroding  through  the  walls 
of  the  viscus,  or  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  system  it  is  certain  to 
induce. 

In  a  disease  of  such  importance,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  .that 
numerous  remedies  should  have  been  proposed  for  its  cure,  atid 
consequently  we  find  agents  of  various  natures  strongly  recom* 
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mended  by  practical  writers,  yet  they  aU  admit  the  difficulty  attend^ 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  malady,  and  the  failure  that  has  followed 
the  use  of  their  favorite  remedies. 

Some  years  ago,  Mons.  Lailemand,  the  eminent  professor  of 
Montpellier,  discovered,  accidentally,  the  great  value  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  the  utility  of  this 
plan  was  shown  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  OBryen,  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  Uublin  Medical  Journal.  But  this  gentleman  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  personal  experience  of  its  employment, 
and  moreover,  he  confines  his  remarks  to  use  of  the  solid  nitrate, 
the  form  preferred  by  Lailemand. 

I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  done  more  in  this  matter  than  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  British  surgeons  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
professor. 

When  a  student  of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  Dublin,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  friend  and  former  preceptor.  Dr. 
Hutton,  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  that  I  have 
found  valuable  in  my  profession,)  inject  the  bladder  with  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  as  this  had  (if  1  recollect  rightly) 
but  little  effect  upon  the  disease,  the  practice  was  abandoned  in  the 
hospital,  nor  have  1  since  either  seen  it  employed  or  heard  of  its 
being  employed  by  any  one  but  myself,  and  I  can  find  no  mention 
of  it  in  those  valuable  records  of  medical  practice — Braithwaite^s 
Retrospect,  and  Ranking's  Digest,  or  in  the  recently^published  Sys- 
tems of  Surgery. 

Haying  met  with  some  cases  of  chronic  cystitis,  that  resicfted 
general  treatment,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  great  success  which 
attended  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance,  in  the 
hands  of  Lailemand,  I  determined  to  give  the  remedy  a  further 
trial  in  the  form  of  solution,  and  the  success  1  met  with,  has  far 
surpassed  my  most  sanguin5  expectations;  I  have  now  no  hesita- 
tion instating,  that  as  far  as  pure  uncomplicated  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  concerned,  that  the  opprobrium  has  been 
removed  from  surgery,  and  that  we  do  possess  a  method  of  treat- 
ment followed  by  a  greater  amount  of  success  than  usually  attends 
remedies  employed  in  diseases  of  so  severe  and  intractable  a  nature. 
and  infinitely  greater  than  attends  the  use  of  any  remedy  in  a 
disease  hitherto  considered  bvthe  first  authorities  as  incurable. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  shall  adduce  four  cases,  two  of  which 
occurred  in  my  private  practice,  and  the  other  two  were  witnessed 
io  the  wards  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  by  a  large  and 
intelligent  class.  I  could  adduce  others,  but  these  I  bring  forward 
sufficiently  support  the  views  1  am  anxious  to  inculcate. 

Case  L — A  genntleman  cousulted  me  last  February,  under  the 

following  circumstances: — He  had  suffered  for  some  months  from 

inflammation  of  the  bladder,  mai'ked  by  frequent  desire  to  pass 

water,  accompanied  by  heat  and  scalding,  violent  straining,  pain  in 

.  the  legion  of  the  bladder,  above  the  pubis  and  in  the  perinoettm, 
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afid  a  constant  feeling  of  heat  and  weight  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  abdomen.  There  symptoms  gradually  increased  in  seventy. 
The  urine  became  at  first  bloody,  and  afterwards  purulent,  and  the 
desire  to  void  it  became  so  urgent,  that  it  had  to  be  yielded  to,  at 
least  every  fifteen  minutes;  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  being  followed 
by  pain  and  scalding  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  urethra.  Hi^  general  health  became  impaired,  and  his  sleep 
being  so  frequently  disturbed,  a  haggard  and  anxious  expression  of 
countenance,  and  extreme  irritability  of  the  system,  were  soon 
established. 

When  he  first  consulted  me,  fully  one-half  of  the  fluid  passed 
from  the  bladder  was  pure  pus;  and  after  repose,  a  deposit  of  blood 
Iflobules  was  found  to  intervene  between  this  and  the  supernatant 
urine — the  latter  being  highly  alkaline,  fcBtid,  and  albumiaons. 
Bxlimined  microscopically,  it  exhibited  some  scales  of  nucleated 
epithelium,  a  large  deposit  of  triple  phosphate  in  prismatic  crystals, 
posi  and  Uood  globules.  There  was  no  pain  in  the  loins  or  along 
the  ureters,  ae  had  a  stricture  of  long  standing,  about  otie  inch 
from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  :  In  addition  to  the  above  cbantc- 
ters,  the  urine  was  freqo^itly  mixed  with  tenacious  masses  of  lymph 
varying  in  length  from  halt  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  entangling  a 
quantity  of  earthly  matter,  they  frequently  obstructed  the  passage 
of  the  urine  through  the  stricture,  and  required  to  be  broken  up 
aiid  squeezed  through  by  the  pressure  of  the  patient's  fingers. 

Having  dilated  the  stricture,  so  as  to  allow  a  large  sized  catheter 
(No.  11  Weiss)  to  pass,  I  determined  to  treat  the  disease  by  injec- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver;  and  accordingly,  on  17th  of  February,  I 
injected  into  the  bladder  a  lotion  composed  of  eight  grains  of  lunar 
oaostic,  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  hyosciamus,  and  four  ounces 
of  distilled  water. 

The  injection  caused  hardly  any  inconvenience,  except  that. of 
inducing  a  strong  desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  which  was  prevented 
by  conipressing  the  penis,  until  the  fluid  had  been  in  the  bladder  for 
about  one  minute,  when  it  was  allowed  to  escape.  The  next  day, 
the  patient  stated  that  he  was.  somewhat  better,  but  the  quantity 
of  pus  and  blood  was  not,  however,  much  diminished,  and  the  flakes 
Qf  lymph  were  more  numerous  and  larger  than  before.  Although 
he  continued  improving,  yet,  as  the  amendment  was  not  as  rapid  as 
I  anticipated,  injection  of  the  viscus  was  again  resorted  to  on  the 
5th  of  March.  On  this  occasion,  the  quantity  of  caustic  was 
increased  to  sixteen  grains  in  the  four  ounces  of  distilled  wafer, 
and  the  hyosciamus  was  omitted.  A  decided  improvement  imme- 
diately followed;  the  frequency  of  making  water  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished; instead  of  requiring  to  be  voided  every  fifteen  minutes,  the 
bladder  could  retain  its  contents  for  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time, 
and  the  quantity  of  pus  had  greatly  decreased.  An  injection,  of 
the  same  strength,  was  again  emploved  on  the  28th  of  March,  and 
with  happy  resuHs.    The  urine  could  now  be  retained  for  three  or 
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four  hours,  was  passed  without  paia  or  scalding,  was  clear  and 
Iransparent,  and,  to  tl)$  naked  eye,  free  from  pus;  but,  when  exam- 
ined microscopically,  a  deposit  of  pus  globules  and  some  epithelial 
scales  were  perceptible.  On  the  18th  of  April,  I  repeated  the 
injection,  and  since  then  he  has  been  completely  free  from  any 
symptoms  of  his  troublesome  disease;  he  has  resumjd  his  former 
mode  of  life  and  pursuits,  and  has  been  subject  to  various  changes 
of  temperature  whilst  travelling,  without  experiencing  the  least 
return  of  his  former  symptoms.  ' 

I  should  mention  that,  pending  the  treatment  for  the  cystitis,  he 
had  a  severe  attack  of  laryngitis  sedematosa,  which  was  near  prov- 
ing fatal. 

Case  1L — Mr. ,  aged  33,  consulted  me,  July  22,  1847.     He 

stated  that  four  years  ago,  after  exposure  to  severe  cold,  he  began 
to  suffer  from  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  from  pain  referred  to 
the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  extending  along  the  urethra.  At 
first,  he  was  not  obliged  to  empty  the  bladder  more  frequently  than 
usuaJ,  and  the  urine  was  unmixed  with  cither  pus,  or  blood.  About 
three  years  ago,  however,  the  symptoms  just  mentioned  having 
existed  for  twelve  months,  he  began  to  suffer  from  a  constant  and 
severe  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  above  the  pubis,  and  in  the 
perinoeum,  greatly  increased  bj^  pressure  and  exercise.  These 
symptoms  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  severity  up  to  the 
present,  although  he  has  been  for  four  years  under  the  treatment  of 
different  practitioners  in  this  city.  He  now  suffers  from  a  constant 
burning  sensation  in  the  situations  just  referred  to,  and  an  excru- 
ciating pain  in  passing  water,  which  he  is  obliged  to  do  every  fifteen 
minutes;  the  quantity  voided  on  each  occasion  not  exceeding  a  tea- 
spooaful. 

Oo  examination,  the  urine  was  found  to  be  abundantly  mixed 
with  pus,  (in  an  eight  ounce  phial  there  wns  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  pus  and  mucus,)  with  large  quantity  of  blood  globules,  highly 
ammoniacal  in  odour,  albuminous,  and  on  being  subjected  to  a 
microscopical  examination,  it  presented  an  abundant  deposit  of  triple 
phosphalc  in  prisms,  and  epithelium. 

In  this  case,  I  commenced  at  once  with  an  injection  of  sixteen 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  ounces  of  distiled  water.  The 
immediate  effects  were,  the  disappearance  of  the  pain  which  had 
been  constantly  present  for  three  years;  the  urine  was  passed  with- 
out any  heat,  scalding,  or  uneasiness;  and  the  necessity  for  empty- 
ing the  bladder  became  less  frequent;  the  quantity  of  pus  was  much 
diminished,  and  no  more  blood  was  observed  in  the  deposit,  and  his 
nights  were  passed  in  ease  and  comfort. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  bladder  was  again  injected  with  the 
same  quantity  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  improve- 
ment which  followed  was  equally  remarkable.  The  urine  cannow, 
August  27,  be  retained  for  nearly,  the  usual  length  of  time;  it  con- 
tains bfirely  a  trace  of  pus,  and  is  voided  without  the  slightest  pain. 
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His  nights  are  spent  in  eomfert,  his  strength  has  graafly  increased^ 
and  he  has  gained  flesh.  Finding  hiaiself  so  mueh  improvedy  be 
has  gone  to  the  country  for  change  of  air,  to  expedite  his  cure. 
Even  should  some  of  the  symptoms  retum,  owing  to  the  suspension 
of  the  treatment,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  quickly  disappear  after 
a  third  injection  of  the  caustic  is  had  recourse  to. 

Case  III. — A  man,  aged  26,  a  laborer,  was  admitted  into  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  laboring  under  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities,  the  result  of  a  severe  injury.  In  addition,  it  was  dis* 
covered  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  emptying  the  bladder,  and 
that  the  urine  was  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  tenacious  fosXid  mucus 
and  pus. 

He  remained  in  Hospital  for  some  time  before  he  came  under 
iny  care,  and  then  the  following  was  the  condition  in  which  I  found 
him: — ^Loss  of  motion  and  sensation  of  both  lower  extremities; 
inability  to  empty  the  bladder  completely,  but  yet  not  requiring  the 
catheter;  the  urine  was  constantly  dribbing  away,  when  heassunsed 
the  erect  posture,  was  highly  offensive,  mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pus,  mucus  and  blood,  aud  crystals  of  triple  phosphate.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  treatment  employed 
for  the  restoration  of  the  power  and  sensation  of  the  limbs.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  after  some  time,  the  sensation  was  completely 
restored,  and  he  had  acquired  sufficient  power  over  the  limbs  to 
enable  him  to  walk  about  the  wards,  but  no  improvement  was 
observed  in  the  character  of  the  urine.  The  notes  taken  by  one 
of  my  pupils,  state,  that  ^'  the  urine  was  half  pus,  and  caused  great 
pain  and  scalding  in  passing.'' 

January  3. — He  was  ordered  the  following  mixture: — Qr.  Infus. 
Buchu  ^  vss.  Tinct.  Buchu  ^i.  Bals.  Copaibae,  Liquor  Potassse,. 
Tinct  Hyosciam  aa  ^  ss — one  ounce  three  times  a  day. 

Jan.  7. — The  quantity  of  pus  had  diminished  to  about  one-third, 
and  he  was  directed  to  continue  the  use  of  the  medicine. 

Jan.  21. — As  the  quantity  of  pus  had  not  perceptibly  decreased 
since  last  report,  I  determined  to  employ  injections  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  as  the  disease  had  received  a  notable  check  from  the 
internal  remedy,  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  use  a  stronger 
solution  than  one  grain  to  the  ounce. 

Jan.  22. — The  urine  was  much  clearer,  and  the  deposit  of  pus 
was  less  by  one  half  than  previous  to  the  injection,  and  he  could 
retain  the  urine  for  two  hours. 

Jan.  28. — The  bladder  was  again  injected,  and  next  day  no 
deposit  was  exhibited,  and  the  urine  was  almost  as  clear  as  natural. 

This  man«  soon  after  the  last  report  was  taken,  was  attacked 
with  maculated  typhus,  and  passed  through  the  disease  without 
suffering  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  affection  of  the  blad- 
der; and  throughout,  the  urine  exhibited  a  healthy  character,  even 
when  examined  microscopically. 
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The  cade  I  am  now  about  to  detail,  I  have  already  published  in  a 
paper  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,"  in  this  Journal,  and  I  shall 
now  introduce  it  as  if  then  appeared: — 

Ca8b  IV. — 'A  strong,  healthy  man,  aged  20,  who  had  been  under 
the  care  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  HalL  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospi- 
taJ,  for  gonorrhoea,  and  was  discharged  cured  of  the  complaint, 
came  to  me  about  a  month  after  his  dismissal  from  hospital,  com- 
plaining of  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and  of  pain  and  difficulty 
in  doing  so.  As  there  was  no  discharge  whatever  from  the  urethra, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  pass  a  catheter,  and  not  meeting  with  any 
obstruction,  I  collected  the  urine  drawn  off  by  it,  and  examined  it 
at  the  moment.  It  was  slightly  acid,  spec.  grav.  1024,  at  temp. 
72^  Fahr.,  coagulated  on  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  yielded  an 
abundant  exhibition  of  pus  globules  on  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope. Having  no  symptoms  referrible  to  disease  of  the  kidneys,  1 
treated  him  for  cystitis,  and  with  decided  benefit  at  first,  but  as  he 
bad  not  a  comfortable  residence,  and  was  obliged  to  walk  a  great 
distance  to  my  house,  in  the  late  hot  weather,  1  recommended  him 
to  enter  the  General  Hospital  under  my  care.  Here  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  students  to  his  case. 
The  urine  being  again  examined,  exhibited  not  only  a  deposit  of  pus 
globules,  but  also  of  blood  globules.  Notwithstanding  this  unfa- 
vorable complication  he  was  discharged  about  five  weeks  after 
admission  perfectly  cured. 

In  this  case  1  injected  nitrate  of  silver  solution  into  the  bladder; 
the  quantity  of  pus  immediately  diministied,  and  after  the  third 
injection,  completely  disappeared.  The  microscope  was  of  the 
greatest  aid  to  me  in  every  stage  of  this  interesting  case. 

I  introduce  this  case  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  injection 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  bladder,  is  not  only  o(  use 
in  cases  which  could  have  been  cured  by  other  means,  but  that  it  is 
eminently  successful  in  those  instances  which  have  resisted  the 
most  valuable  general  remedies. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
method  of  injecting  the  bladder  which  1  have  found  most  efficient 
I  will  now  make  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  operation: — The 
patient  being  placed  either  in  the  erect  position  or  on  a  sofa,  a  gum 
elastic  catheter,  about  the  size  of  No.  9  or  10  (Weiss,)  is  introduced, 
and  water  at  the  temperature  of  98®  Fahr.,  is  injected  through  this 
into  the  bladder,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  bag,  or  what  I  prefer, 
a  syringe,  with  a  "three-way  valve,"  by  which  the  fluid  can  be 
drawn  back  from  the  cavity  of  necessary.  After  the  bladder  has 
been  completely  cleansed  of  any  fcetid  urine  and  mucus  which  may 
be  contained  in  it,  the  solution  of  the  caustic,  being  healed  to  the 
same  degree,  is  to  be  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  about  one  minute,  care  being  taken  by  compres- 
sing the  urethra,  to  prevent  its  being  forcibly  ejected  by  the  violr 
straining  that  is  certain  to  be  induced.     The  quantity  of  water 
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solution  should  never  exceed  four  ounces,  for  though  the  bladdei'in 
its  healthy  state  is  capable  of  containing  nearly  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
urine,  without  being  over  distened,  yet  as  the  quantity  it  is  capable 
of  retaining  in  severe  chronic  inflammation  seldom  exceeds  a  few 
tablespoonuils,  the  bladder  accommodates  itself  to  its  diminished 
contents  and  gradually  becomes  smaller,  and  consequently  a  large 
injection  would  act  injuriously  in  two  ways — by  over-distending  the 
organ,  or  by  passing  up  into  the  ureters.  In  fact  we  find  it  unne- 
cessary to  use  a  larger  quantity  of  the  solution  than  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  it  requires  some  address  to  introduce  even  that  amount 
without  resorting  to  force.  The  patient  is  then  ordered  a  warm 
bath,  and  should  the  urine  become  bloody  or  mixed  with  shreddy 
concretions,  he  should  use  frequent  fomentations  and  anodynes. 
But  these  symptoms  seldom  last  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  our 
patient  should  always  be  informed  that  such  consequences  arc  likely 
to  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation. 

My  patients  have  not  suffered  from  retention  of  urine,  which  it 
appears  frequently  follows  the  use  of  the  solid  nitrate  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Lallemand,  nor  have  they  had  any  inconvenience  which  was 
not  readily  allayed  by  an  opiate. 

The  advantages  which  I  consider  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
possesses  over  that  substance  in  a  solid  form  are,  First,  that  we 
can  employ  it  of  various  strengths,  from  one  to  four  grains,  or  even 
stronger  if  necessary.  Secondly,  we  are  certain  that  the  applica- 
tion comes  in  contact  with  the  entire  diseased  surface.  Thirdly, 
we  are  also  satisfied  that  it  does  not  act  more  violently  on  one  part 
than  another.  Fourthly,  it  is  more  readily  employed  by  an  inex- 
perienced operator;  and  above  all,  in  cannot  possibly  be  attended 
with  any  risk,  from  the  apprehension  of  which,  it  is  not  easy  to 
divest  the  mind,  when  using  the  parte  caustique  of  lallemand,  and 
tcgether  with  the  above  advantages,  it  has  this  also  to  rccomcnd  it, 
that  it  will  be  found  at  least  equally  successful. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  altogether  to  severe  chrtmic 
tn/Iamma/ion  of  the  bladder;  acute  inflammation  and  mild  cases  of 
chronic  catarrh  of  that  organ,  are  manageable  by  other  means,  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  we  derive  great  assistance  from 
the  microscope,  for  long  after  the  naked  eye  fails  to  deteet  pus  or 
blood  in  the  urine,  these  fluids  arc  recognizable  by  the  microscope, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  present,  our  treatment  should  not  be  relaxed. 

I  have  intentionally  avoided  alluding  to  the  general  treatment  of 
chronic  cystitis,  and  have  omitted  some  other  practical  points,  to 
which  I  shall  probably  direct  attention  at  some  future  period. 

51,  Great  St.  James'  Street,  Montreal. 
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Ship  Fever  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
To  THE  Editors  of  the  New-York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Dear  Sit\ — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  the  en- 
closed brief  statement  of  my  observations  and  experience  at  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  during  the  late  prevalence  of  Ship  Fever,  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  establishment,  in 
May  last 

Your  readers  are  doubtless  informed  of  the  immense  influx  of 
pauper  immigration  into  the  port  of  New  York,  especially  from 
Ireland,  during  the  present  year.  Their  impoverished  condition 
by  reason  of  the  famine  at  home,  had  superinduced  a  morbid  pre- 
disposition^  which  only  needed  an  excicing  cause  to  develope  tnose 
functional  disturbances,  which  characterize  fever.  Their  circum- 
stances on  ship-board,  being  crowded  together  between  decks,  to 
an  extent  little  short  of  that  said  to  be  resorted  to  in  slavers  ;  short 
of  provisions,  and  even  of  water  ;  without  the  possibility  of  cleanli- 
ness or  ventillation  ;  presented  a  combination  of  morbid  agencies 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  generate,  not  merely  fever,  but  pesti- 
lential fever^  in  some  malignant  form.  Amidst  such  accumulated 
filth  and  wretchedness,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  such  frightful 
reports  of  disease  and  death  should  herald  almost  every  arrival ;  nor 
could  it- reasonably  be  expected  otherwise,  than  that  our  hospitals 
and  almshouses  should  be  filled  with  the  sufferers,  borne  thither  on 
landing,  either  already  sick,  or  so  deeply  infected  as  to  render 
escape  from  an  attack  of  fever  scarcely  possible. 

Such  has  accordingly  been  the  fact,  and  to  an  extent  which  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  statistical  items,  prepared  from  the 
best  data  found  in  the  hospital. 

Prom  the  1st  of  January,  1847.  to  May  25th,  this  hospital  was 
under  the  charge  of  my  predecessor  in  office,  who  admitted  during 
this  period  769  cases,  many  of  them  direct  from  ship-board.  Of 
these,  as  appears  by  the  record,  306  were  discharged  cured — 154 
died,  and  309  remained  in  the  hospital  under  treatment,  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  whom  were  nearly  moribund,  when  1  assumed  the 
charge  as  resident  physician. 

At  that  time,  May  26th,  there  were  over  800  patients  in  the 
house,  309  were  suffering  with  ship  fever.  Cnsos  of  the  latter 
description  were  then  admitted  at  the  rate  of  00  to  80  of  per  day,  so 
that  within. a  wx*ek  or  two,  not  withstand  inu:  deaths  and  discharges, 
the  number  had  increased  to  1147  in  the  hospital,  over  COO  of  whom 
were  ill  with  the  ship-fever. 

With  this  lar^ro  number,  being  so  much  bevond  tl^c  rapacity  of 
the  hospital  buildings  to  accommodate,  and  alike  bcycuid  tlici  availa- 
ble resource?  of  the  establishment,  to  furnish  iniiiiediat<j  s.ijjplies, 
very  great  suffering,  and  appallini^  mortality  were  anavoidahio,  until 
other  and  more  extended  facilities  could  be  pruvidiid.     Tiie  erowd 
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ed  state  of  the  wards,  which  could  not  be  adequately  ventilated  or 
even  cleansed,  had  already  resulted  in  developing  an  e^demk  at< 
mosphere,  for  only  in  confined  and  impure  air  is  this  fever  ever  io- 
fectious.  The  proof  that  it  had  become  so,  was  seen  in  the  fact 
that  a  majority  o(  the  medical  assistants  had  already  sickened,  and 
one  of  them  had  died.  Many  of  the  nurses  were  sick  and  some  of 
them  dead.  Moreover  the  adjacent  aims-house  building,  with  a 
population  of  1500,  began  to  give  proof  of  having  become  infected, 
no  less  than  17  cases  of  the  identical  form  of  fever  having  occurred 
within  48  hours,  some  of  which  were  rapidly  fatal. 

Under  these  appalling  circumstances,  80  tenia  were  pitched  upon 
the  adjacent  green,  and  were  immediately  filled  with  the  patients 
from  crowded  wards,  which  thus  admitted  of  being  whitewashed, 
cleansed  and  ventilated.  A  number  of  shanties  in  the  yard  were 
soon  filled  in  like  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Bv  these  and 
the  like  extemporaneous  devices,  ample  room  was  provided  for  the 
increasing  number  of  patients,  and  a  thorough  purification  of  the 
apartments  was  attained.  And  here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  was  soon 
demonstrated,  that  the  patients  who  were  removed  into  the  open 
air  immediately  improved,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
soon  recovered.  The  new  cases  were  very  generally  placed  in 
the  tents,  and  my  records  show  that  over  200  cases  were  dis- 
charged cured  from  the  tents,  no  one  of  whom  had  entered  the 
walls  of  the  hospital. 

But  to  return  to  the  statistics  of  the  hospital.  It  ap|>cars  by  the 
books  that  from  May  25th  to  August  3d,  1847,  there  were  admitted 
into  the  hospital  917  cases  of  ship-fever,  which,  added  to  those  re- 
maining in  the  house,  makes  the  aggregate  of  cases  treated  within 
that  period  amout  to  1226  during  about  ten  weeks. 

By  a  table,  prepared  August  3d,  the  following  results  are  fur- 
nished, viz.  : 

Discharged  cured, 724 

Died,  193 

Convalescent,  129 

Remaining  under  treatment.  ...  180 

Whole  number  as  above,  -  -  -  1226 
From  these  respective  data,  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  ship- 
fever  admitted  into  this  hospital  since  Jan.  1st,  1847,  hasbeeu  1995, 
of  whom  347  have  died,  which  latter  number  gives  the  aggregate 
mortality,  down  to  Aug.  3d.  the  date  to  which  the  calcukitions  have 
been  made.  It  gives  an  appalling  aspect  to  the  fever,  but  furnishes 
no  just  criterion  of  the  necessary  fatality  of  the  disease,  nor  of  its 
want  of  amenability  to  judicious  treatment ;  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  were  brought  in  suf- 
fering under  the  profound  coma  which  characterizes  late  periods  of 
the  disease  ;  and  still  worse,  very  many  were  moribund  when  tbev 
>chcd  the  hospital.     No  less  than  17  died  during  one  week,  with- 
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ia  four  hdurs  mfter  a4«iisfli0ii,  while  fwr,  diuriiig.  iho  sajm  week| 
'were  dead  before  they  could  be  carried  to  their  bedsu  The  folly. 
and  ijobDinanity  of  sending  dying  persons  in  a  heavy  carriage  over 
the  rough  pavements,,  to  so  distant  a  hospital,  must  be  painfully 
obvious,  extinguishing,  as  it  often  does,  the  spark  of  life  which  r^ 
mains,  and  which  else  might  possibly  be  revived. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  weekly  reports  since  May  26th^ 
1847,  though  they  include  deaths  from  all  Ssm&eSy  may  aid  in  ar- 
riving at  the  comparative  mortality,  before  and  after  the. cleansing 
and  ventilation  of  the  hospital^  and  the  removal  of  hundreds  of  the 
sick  for  treatment  into  the  opeq  air ;  a  measure  resorted  to  ia  this 
instance  from  necessity,  but  found  highly  salutary  and  usefuL 
especially  in  the  maoa^ment  of  fihip-fever. 

No.  of  patients.  Deaths. 

1st  week, 1142  71 

2d      " 1020  59 

3d      " 956  35 

4th     " 985  39 

5th     " 981  41 

6th     " 958  38 

7th     " 937  30 

8lh     " 947  81 

9th     " 868  25 

During  this  period,  the  cases  of  ship-fever  numbered  about  one 
half  of  all  the  diseases  in  the  house  ;  and  differing  but  little  trom 
this  ratio  in  the  proportion  of  deaths,  showing  that  the  m<:)rtaUty, 
of  late,  is  not  greater  than  that  resulting  from  other  diseases. — 
Since  Aug.  3d,  the  cases  of  fever  have  been  diminishing  rapidly, 
and  the  whole  motality  of  the  hospital  has  not  exceeded  18  weekly. 
At  present,  Aug.  23d,  there  are  not  more  than  50  cases  of  the  fever 
in  the  establishment,  the  most  of  these  having  been  landed  at  Que- 
bec, whence  they  have  found  their  way  to  this  city,  and  these  less 
malignant  and  dangerous  than  those  we  have  heretofore  treated. 

This  subsidence  of  the  fever,  so  that  the  discharges  now  exceed 
the  admissions,  has  reduced  the  aggregate  of  patients  below  700,  so 
that  the  tents  have  now  been  emptied,  and  I  find  ample  room  for 
all  in  the  w^ards  of  the  hospital ;  while  the  comfortable  state  of  these 
wards,  and  the  encouraging  condition  of  the  sick,  are  sources  of  na 
small  gratification. 

In  respect  to  the  peculiar  nature  and  specific  character  of  this 
fever,  the  late  period  at  which  the  patients  generally  reached  the 
hospital,  has  precluded  very  accurate  observations.  Occasional  op- 
portunities, however,  have  occurred  for  watching  its  inception  and 
progress  in  the  persons  who  sickened  on  our  promises.  Many  of 
these  came  hither  from  on  ship-board  apparently  in  health,  but  real- 
ly in  a  state  of  morbid  predisposition,  though  latent,  wh'ch  "' 
juter  developed  itself  in  an  attack  of  the  fever,  as  well  chaw 
ized  as  were  the  eases  which  had  fully  developed  the  disef 
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board  of  the  same  ships.  While  others  occurred  among  the  assist- 
ant physicians,  orderlies  and  nurses  in  th6  hospital,  which  were  as 
well  marked  by  pathognomic  signs  throughout  their  whole  course  ; 
nor  could  they  be  discriminated  in  their  symptoms,  stages,  or  dura- 
tion, from  those  direct  from  the  ships.  In  the  latter  examples,  it  is 
evident  that  the  malady  originated  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
generated  within  our'  walls,  which  was  sufficiently  potent  at  one 
time  to  become  both  the  remote  and  the  exciting  cause,  the  same 
identical  agency  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  predisposition,  and 
afterwards  develope  the  fever. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  suspicion  of  any  spe- 
cific contagion  in  the  case,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  no  new  in- 
stances of  the  fever  have  occurred  in  the  premises,  since  the  cleans- 
ing, purification,  and  ventilation  of  the  establishment  have  been  ef- 
fected ;  so  that  the  rationale  of  the  infection  which  was  undoubted- 
ly endemic  here,  and  had  become  epidemic  in  the  vicinity,  must  bcf 
obvious  ;  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  exi&ting  on  ship-board 
in  the  instances  of  sickness  artd  death  which  have  become  so  la- 
mentably notorious.  The  want  of  pure  air,  of  wholesome  food, 
and  of  pure  water,  are  privations  which  by  a  physical  necessity 
generate  disease.  In  a  crowded  hospital,  as  well  as  in  a  crowded 
ship,  filthy  apartments,  ill-ventilated  wards,  and  the  confined  air  re- 
sulting from  the  untoward  circumstances,  have  from,  time  immemo- 
rial been  known  to  be  such  violations  of  Hygienic  laws,  as  will 
develope  pestilential  fever.  All  who  inhale  such  an  atmosphere  for 
any  length  of  time  became  sick,  and  each  sufferer  by  the  morbid 
exhalations  from  his  skin  and  lungs  contributes  to  augment  the  in- 
fection, and  increase  the  source  of  danger  to  himself  and  others. — 
Still  worse,  if  amid  such  a  crowd  there  be,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
a  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  a  failure  to  remove  the  mor- 
bid excretions,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  vastly  add  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  atmospheric  poison.  Such  are  the  precise  circum- 
stances under  which,  in  certain  latitudes  and  given  temperatures, 
sAip-fever,  jail-fever,  and  hospital-fever  have  been  generated  and 
perpetuated.  Such  a  pestilence  may  be  manufactured  to  order ; 
and  may  be  arrested  with  equal  facility  by  obeying  the  laws  of  Hy- 
giene, instead  of  violating  them.  So  much  for  the  contagiousness 
of  ship-fever.  As  to  the  figment  of  ''contingent  contagion,"  it  is 
only  contingent  nonsense. 

Those  who  have  imagined  that  in  this  much-dreaded  "  ship-fever," 
there, has  been  any  distinctive  or  specific  character  constituting  it  ^ 
new  disease,  or  in  any  sense  sui  generis^  must  have  had  very  limit- 
ed opportunities  for  observing  it  Nor  is  there  anything  in  its 
pathology  or  treatment  contradistinguishing  it  from  the  family  of 
congestive  fevers,  of  which  it  is  a  familiar  variety,  modified,  how- 
ever, bv  different  causes,  but  always  characterized  by  the  same 
^ype.     Indeed,  this  identical  fever  has  been  annually  observed  to 


greater  or  less  ej^teut  on  board  ships,  jn  our  hospitals,  and  in  other 
crowded  apartments  of  our  city,  inhabited  by  a  degraded  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  has  often  appeared  in  jails,  prisons,  etc.,  in  various  sec« 
tions  of  our  country. 

The  symptoms,  course  and  type  of  tha  ship-fever  here,  have  been 
ideotical  with  those  of  that  form  of  malignant  disease  denominated 
**  Typhus  Petechialis,"  modified  in  diSerent  examples  by  age,  sex, 
temperament,  habits  of  living,  etc.,  but  all  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  same  cause,  proving  their  absolute  identity  in  nature,  though 
differing  in  degree.  Always  congestive,  often  inflammatory,  and 
very  frequently  both  the  one  and  the  other,  constituting  the  mixed 
fever  of  modern  writers. 

In  the  examples  which  came  under  our  observation  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  of  recording  and  discriminating  its  premonitions  and 
development,  there  was  found  very  great  uniformity.  The  earliest 
and  most  prominent  symptoms  of  an  attack  have  been  ^sudden  loss 
•f  strength,  soon  followed  by  a  sense  of  overwhelming  debility, 
whiJe  as  yet  there  was  no  appreciable  functional  disturbance.  A 
disinclination  for  food  and  an  inability  to  sleep  supervened,  often 
with  great  rapidity.  The  tongue  and  eyes  usually  presented  the 
first  distinct  morbid  appearances,  the  former  becoming  coated  and 
the  latter  red  and  watery,  while  no  manifest  febrile  symptoms, 
properly  so  called,  were  discoverable.  At  this  period  a  slight 
chilliness  was  often  complained  of,  though  not  always  cognizable. 
A  full  chill  did  occasionally  occur,  but  it  was  but  very  seldom. — 
Nausea  was  very  often  present,  and  in  a  few  rare  cases  vomiting, 
with  or  without  diarrhoea,  seemed  to  designate  the  development  of 
tjie  fever.  The  skin  remained  dry,  and  slightly  elevated  in  tem- 
perature, while  the  pulse  indicated  the  presence  of  indirect  debility, 
though  diflfering  in  frequency  very  little  from  the  natural  standard 
for  several  days,  when  it  usually  became  accelerated  somewhat, 
and  in  bad  cases  soon  fell  below  70  in  the  minute. 

The  most  constant  characteristics  of  this  fever  were  great  apa- 
thy, and  apparent  indifference  to  life ;  sudden  and  continued  deaf- 
ness ;  a  mental  torpor  which  could  not  be  roused  to  sensibility, 
and  the  absence  of  all  pain,  or  at  least  of  all  complaining,  except  of 
weakness,  which  was  universally  present  throughout  the   whole 
course  of  the  disease.     PetechiaB,  though  not  invariably  present, 
were  very  generally  so,  occasionally  over  the  entire  body,  but  more 
frequently  upon  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen,  in  which  situations 
they  usually  were  most  visible  and  most  numerous.     In  general 
these  appeared  about  the  seventh  day,  but  often  earlier,  sometimes 
on  the  third  day  ;  and  I  have  seen  them  in  great  numbers  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  disease,  with  and  without  sudamina, 
especially  over  the  abdomen.     The  tongue  presented  very  variaU^ 
appearances,    sometimes    continuing    white   and   thickly    coa^^ 
throughout,  more  frequently,  however,  becoming  dry,  brown,  ' 
even  black,  with  occasional  sordes,  but  the  latter  very  rare,  e 
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in  .ft tai  cases.  Ueliriqm  was  veiy  geoenilly  present^aAer  the  aev- 
cnlh  day,  followed  after  a  few  days  by  coma,  stertorous  breathing, 
and  subsultus  tendinum,  but  these  latter  symptoms  were  not 
frequent. 

In  most  of  the  cases,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  delirum,  a  diar- 
rhoea to  a  greater  of  less  extent  was  present,  which  was  difficult  to 
control  by  the  usual  remedies,  when  the  excretions  were  biliary  io 
their  character  ;  while  it  readily  yielded  under  other  circumstances, 
to  a  single  dose  of  castor  oil  and  laudanum.  When  this  diarrhcea 
ceased,  either  spontaneously,  or  as  the  result  of  medication,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  skin  was  open,  convalescence  was  usually  rapid,  and 
a  favorable  prognosis  might  be  safely  made. 

Relapses  were  frequent,  even  after  entire  convalescence,  but 
most  generally  the  result  of  some  error  in  diet.  In  these  the 
worst  cases  were  those  in  which  diarrhosa  recurred,  or  erysipelat- 
ous  inflammation  exhibited  itself.  The  latter  cases  were  numerous, 
and  sometimes  fatal.  Extensive  suppurations  of  the  parotid  and 
other  glands  were  among  the  worst  sequels,  and  these  mischiefs 
were  observed  especially  with  the  intemperate,  who  were  so  nu* 
merous  as  to  greatly  augment  the  mortality  of  the  hospital. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  the  could  be  but  verj 
little  diirerence  of  opinion  among  practical  men,  in  reference  to  the 
majority  of  those  patients  received  into  this  hospital,  arriving,  as 
they  very  generally  did,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease.  So 
plainly  was  blood-letting  contra-indicated,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  instance,  it  was  never  resorted  to  by  myself  or  assist- 
ants, nor  was  it  even  proposed  by  any  of  my  medical  friends  who 
visited  us,  after  inspecting  the  patients.  Cupping  was  used  in  a 
few  examples  for  the  relief  of  local  complication,  and  then  always 
with  advantage.  But  in  general  the  aspect  of  the  case  forbade  any 
depletory,  or  other  active  treatment.  Even  a  single  drastic  purge 
was  inadmissible,  nor  could  it  be  given  with  impunity. 

The  successful  means  adopted  by  us  may  be  thus  detailed.  A 
mild  laxative  was  prescribed,  if  necessary,  in  the  beginning,  after 
which  a  dose  of  the  Sp.  Mindereri,  with  or  without  a  grain  of  Ipe- 
cacuana,  was  given  every  hour  or  two,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  symptoms,  and  this  course  steadily  pursued  until  free  perspira- 
tion was  induced.  Meanwhile  nutritious  drinks  were  used,  such  as 
oat-meal  gruel,  rice  or  barley  water,  arrowroot  and  milk,  beef 
tea,  and  the  like.  Ice  and  iced  water  were  freely  used,  and  when 
much  heat  was  present,  the  head,neck,  and  body  were  sponged  with 
ice  water.  Mustard  plasters  and  blisters  were  used  when  diar- 
rhoea or  delirium  supervened,  or  any  indicationt  were  present  of 
local  lesions,  or  increased  debility.  So  soon  as  any  flagging  of  the^ 
pulse  appeared,  milk  punch,  wine  whey,  or  branny  and  ammoniA 
were  resorted  to,  and  continued  so  so  long  as  stimulation  was  called 
for.  These  latter  agencies  had  to  be  used  to  a  very  great  exteot 
in  manv  casea,  and  with  the  best  results. 


Sooh'  wtts  the  geiersil  g<9>ih*S0  of  tr^tment,  modlfisd  tut  eircom* 
stances  demaoded.  When  the  diarrhoea  became  threat^okig,  ich 
jectioDs  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  were  found  of  great 
Taiue.  Dysenteric  symptoms  were  arrested  by  calomel,  opiunif 
and  ipecacuanha,  with  injections  of  iced  water.  Erysipelatous  com- 
plications were  treated  chiefly  with  quinine,  and  mercurial  oint- 
ment, and  occasionally  by  blisters  and  nitrate  of  silver.  And  so  of 
local  lesions,  which  but  rarely  occurred,  the  principles  of  rational 
medicine  being  our  guide.  The  limits  assigned  me  forbid  greater 
particularity  or  amplification. 

The  pathological  results  of  this  fever,  as  shown  by  dissection,; 
will  soon  be  given  to  the  profession  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  New- York  Academy  of  Medicine,  from  the  notes 
of  our  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Sabine,  who,  as  one  of  the  committee^ 
has  been  pursuing  that  branch  of  inquiry.  I  may  be  pardoned| 
therefore,  for  the  present,  in  only  indicating  what  will  then  appear,, 
viz. :  that  e&usion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  was  discoverable 
in  almost  every  fatal  case,  and  this  far  weeks  together,  while  the 
autopsies  were  daily  made.  The  absence  of  the  intestinal  ulcera* 
tions,  which  characterize  the  Dothinenteritis  of  the  French  writersf, 
proved  that  our  endemic,  at  least,  has  been  called  Typhoid  fevier 
by  a  misnomer,  while  the  cerebral  mischiefs  so  constantly  observed, 
identify  this  fever  with  the  other  varieties  of  Typhus  fever,  being 
Jhe  petechial  species  of  the  genus ;  its  malignity  and  danger  having 
been  the  result  of  causes  already  indicated  as  accompanying  its  ori- 
gin and  prevalence. 

Should  this  desultory  letter  serve  }  our  present  purpose,  written 
as  it  has  been  amid  pressing  avocations  here,  you  may  shortly  hear 
from  me  a^ain  on  the  same  topic,  when  more  leisure  shall  be  allow- 
ed me.  For  any  measure  of  success  which  has  accompanied  ray 
exertions  in  this  hospital,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  diligence  and 
toil  of  my  assistants,  Drs.  O'Neal,  Wendel,  AJoti,  and  Davis,  who, 
with  myself,  providentially  escaped  the  disease,  while  all  the  rest 
were  visited  by  one  or  more  attacks  of  fever.  I  am  likewise  under 
many  obligations  to  Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stewart,  and  Dr.  A.  V. 
Stout,  who,  at  the  most  critical  period,  volunteered  their  valuable 
services  and  spent  weeks  with  me  in  the  hospital  Many  others 
of  my  professional  brethren,  by  their  frequent  visits,  their  cpunsel 
and  sympathy  in  the  trying  duties  to  which  I  have  been  called, 
might  be  worthily  mentioned,  for  all  are  gratefully  remembered. 
Happily,  none  of  my  medical  assistants  fell  victims  to  the  fever, 
thouojh  eight  of  them  were  sick,  and  some  of  them  suffered  severe 
and  dangerous  attacks.  In  the  treatment,  Drs.  Chalmers,  Chees- 
man,  Johnson,  and  others  of  the  profession,  rendered  unremitting 
and  yaiuable  aid.     You  will  forgive  me  for  thus  alluding  incideojpik^  J 

jv  and  gratefully  to  these  "  friends  in  need,"  though  writing  fw  ^ 

Medical  Journal,  for  I  should  do  violence  to  the  impulses  of 
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heart,  should  I  refrain.     Their  kind  officer  merii  a  b^ter  mef^Hal^ 
and  serve  to  make  us  prouder  of  our  noble  profession. 
With  great  respect,  I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  REESE,  Resident  Physician. 
Aug.  28th,  1847. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Lee,  M.  D. 

[Pt'om  the  ^eW'York  Journal  of  Medicine. 


Jfotes  on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men  in  Paris,     By  David 
W.  Yandell,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Brooks,  the  young  physician  whom  I  have  more  than  once 
mentioned  as  being  engaged  here  in  the  study  of  Veterinary  medi- 
cine. I  am  sure  it  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  Agricultaral 
Society  of  Massachusetts  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services 
of  an  individual  capable  of  devoting  himself  to  the  science  with  so 
much  ardor  as  Dr.  Brooks  has  manifested  in  the  subject,  and  every 
merciful  man  will  respond  heartily  to  the  wish  so  well  expressed  at 
the  close  of  this  letter,  that  the  profession  which  holds  a  respectable 
position  in  all  other  civilized  countries  may  soon  find  a  place  among 
the  reputable  avocations  of  our  own.  It  cannot  but  strike  one  as 
strange  that  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  an  animal  so  much  admired 
by  Americans,  and  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
our  race,  should  have  been  so  little  studied.  The  odium  which  has 
hitherto  been  inseparable  in  our  country  from  the  term  horse  doctor 
will  cease  when  the  subject  has  enlisted  such  advocates  as  the 
author  of  this  letter.  I  bespeak  for  it  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal. 

My  Dear  Yandell  : 

The  Veterinary  science,  after  many  an  age  of  the  most  unjust 
and  inconceivable  neglect,  has  at  last  received  from  the  French 
Grovernment,  a  large  portion  of  the  favour  and  honour  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  Especial  colleges  have  been  established  at  Lyons, 
Toulouse,  and  AJfort,  in  the  northern,  central  and  southern  points 
of  the  kingdom,  whence  numbers  of  intelligent  young  men,  thf^- 
roughly  grounded  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession, 
and  imbued  with  those  sentiments  of  self-respect  and  independence 
which  true  learning  and  unquestioned  value  never  fail  to  impart, 
are  yearly  sent  forth  into  society  to  fulfil,  conscientionusly,  their 
honorable  and  important  missions. 

The  **  Horse  Doctor,"  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  has  hap- 
pily ceased  to  exist, —and  if  the  medicine  of  man  has  not  as  yet 
extended  a  cordial  hand  to  her  younger  sister,  it  is  that  La  Vetenr 
naire  has  hardly  had  time  to  remove  the  enormous  prejudices  which 
ignorance  and  habit  have  accumulated  against  her,  and  that  a  cer- 
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tain  feeling  of  hereditary  dislike  still  lingers  between  the  members 
of  two  sister  sciences. 

But  the  day  is  at  hand,  1  hope,  when  the  nnedicine  and  surgery 
of  domestic  animals  shall  be  united,  as  in  times  of  old,  to  that  of 
humanity.  The  great  principles  of  the  healing  art  never  change — 
their  application  alone  varies.  There  should  be  then  but  one  type 
of  medical  schools,  where  the  universal  laws  of  science  being  im- 
parted to  all  alike,  their  various  subdivisions  may  by  natural  aid  be 
perfected, 

Claude  Bourgelat  is  a  name  dear,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  to  the 
veterinary  science.  He  alone  foresaw  its  future  utiHty  and  glory 
— the  inestimable  advantages  which  it  is  destined  to  render,  and 
now  renders,  to  medicine,  agriculture,  philanthrophy — and  only  he 
was  gifted  with  the  energy  and  learning  requisite  to  triumph  over 
the  numberless  obstacles  which  obstructed  his  path.  The  labours 
of  Bourgelat  are  almost  incredible— naturally  fond  of  the  horse,  he 
abandoned,  for  the  sake  of  this  noble  animal,  a  career  in  which  he 
had  just  made  his  debut  with  the  greatest  credit,  and  gave  himself 
wholly  up  to  the  study  of  his  qualities,  mechanism,  and  diseases. 
He  revised  the  works  of  hi«  predecessors,  and  exposed  their  many 
errors,  and  he  has  left  to  posterity  some  of  the  most  remarkable* 
treatises,  upon  nearly  every  branch  of  veterinary  medicine,  which 
have  ever  appeared.  His  opinion  is  still  an  authority,  and  even 
his  faults  bear  the  stamp  of  his  honesty  and  of  his  genius.  The 
name  of  Claude  Bourgelat,  the  Founder  of  the  Veterinary  Colleges 
iff  Prance,  is  as  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  French  students  as  are 
their  own  names,  and  his  writings  adorn  the  shelves  of  every  well- 
selected  library. 

But  I  almost  forgot  that  I  had  promised  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Alfort.  I  will  henceforth  spare  you  all 
general  reflections,  and  confine  myself  to  my  subject. 

Alfort  is,  as  you  know,  a  little  village  situated  upon  the  road  to 
Lyons,  about  six  miles  from  Paris.  The  veterinary  school,  to  which 
it  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity,  contains  upon  an  average  some  two. 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  of  whom  about  seventy-five  enter  annu- 
ally, after  having  been  previously  subjected  to  a  general,  and,  I 
think,  insufficient  examination.  Diplomas,  authorizing  the  title  of 
Veterinary  Physician,  are  conferred  upon  forty-five  or  fifty;  of  this 
number  nearly  one-half  are  destined  for  the  army — entering  the 
several  cavalry  regiments  with  the  title  of  Under  Veterinary  Jtssist' 
an/5,  and  with  a  rank  corresponding  to  that  of  quartermaster.* 

The  duration  of  the  studies  is  fixed  at  four  years  ;  examinations 
taking  place  at  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year,  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  student  is  fitted  to  pass  into  a  superior  class,  and  to  en^r 
upon  its  more  diffioult  pursuits.  Such  as  fail  to  pass  a  satisfadf*^ 
examination  are  obliged  to  recommence  the  studies  of  the  7 


arechal  des  logis. 
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which  has  elapsed,  a  ad  those  that  fail  twice  in  the  same  exaihinih 
tion,^  are  dismissed  as  wanting  in  capacity.  As  these  periodical 
tests  are  pretty  severe,  there  is  always  a  certain  Bumber  of  ^termis. 
(as  the  backsliders  arc  called)  in  the  inferior  classes.  A  student 
may  thus,  a  la  rigeur,  be  compelled  to  pass  eight  consecutive  years 
in  the  college,  and  may  even  then  fail  to  succeed  in  his  final  exami- 
nation, and  leave  without  a  diploma. 

•  Chemistry  and  physics,  in  their  application  to  veterinary  medicine, 
botany,  pharmacy,  anatomy,  general  and  special  therapeutics,  sur- 
gery,  and  hygiene  are  the  principal  branches  of  science  taught  at 
Alfort. 

M.  £uguene  Renault,  the  Director  of  the  institution,  lectures 
upon  Veterinary  Jurisprudence,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  which  is 
ail  important  to  the  practitioner.f 

The  hospitals  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated  ;  they  are  capable 
of  receiving  nearly  one  hundred  patients,  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
fifty  cents  a  day  each  for  boarding,  medical  advice  and  surgieai 
operations  being  entirely  gratuitous. 

Operations  arc  performed  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  lighted  from  above,  and  in  other  respects  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Their  various  stages,  and  the  accidents  liable  to 
attend  them,  are  thus  advantageously  seen  by  a  large  number  of 
students  at  a  time . 

Diseases  of  the  feet,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  all  large  cities,  are  very 
frequent  at  Alfort ;  and  I  think  that — thanks  to  the  admirable  skill 
of  M.  Henri  BouleyJ — their  nature  and  treatment  are  better  under- 
stood here  than  elsewhere. 

Each  member  of  the  superior  classes  has  a  patient  entrusted  to 
his  care,  for  which  he  is  held  responsible,  and  for  the  state  of  which 
he  is  periodically  called  upon  to  account.  There  is  a  stable  espe- 
cially destined  for  incurable  subjects  {chevauz  d^ experience)^  and 
within  still  another,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  park,  are  con- 
fined glandered  horses,  and  such  as  are  affected  with  contagious 
diseases. 

Vivisections,  on  an  extensive  scale,  are  performed  by  the  students 
during  the  summer  months  ;  sixteen  horses  being  sacrificed  for  this 
object  weekly.  Upon  each  animal  are  performed  the  capital  and 
minor  operations  of  veterinary  surgery,  such  as  lithotomy,  extirpa- 
tion of  the  fibro-cartilages  of  the  ears,  ligature  of  the  carotid  and 
other  arteries,  all  operations  on  the  feet,  venesection  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  extraction  of  the  teeth, §  etc.  Eight  students 
operate  in  turn  upon  each  subject,  when  this  is  practicable  ;  thus, 

*  Except  in  rare  instances. 

t  I  nin  abom  to  give  in  a  pnper  intended  for  a  northern  Jonrnal,  a  sketch  of  the  law« 
now  m  operation  in  France  touching  the  qnastian  f»T s^oundness^ 

X  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  genilentan  will  ere  long  publish,  what  is  so  ninch  needed, 
a  work  npon  Practical  Veterinary  Snrgery. 

$  This  cruel  operation  is  not,  I  believe,  enjoined  by  the  regulations,  bat  I  hav9  8ee0 
students  extract  molar  taelh,  tnp<issanty  for  their  own  satisfactioo. 
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about  one  hundred  operations,  of  more,  or  less  importance,  are  per- 
formed upon  each  beast ;  as  you  may  well  imagine  life  rarely  lin^ 
gers  to  the  last.  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer  here  upon  this  system, 
authorized  by  the  French  Government,  of  torturing  animals  to 
death,  by  way  of  recompense  for  the  services  which  they  may  have 
previously  rendered  it.  The  sight  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one, 
and  its  influence,  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  cannot,  to  say  the 
leasty  be  of  a  very  elevating  nature.  Are  the  advantages  of  the 
practice  sufficient  to  counterbalance  its  cruelties  1  Have  we  a  right 
to  cause  one  creature  to  suSer  beyond  measure,  for  the 
benefit  of  others  of  its  kind — or  for  our  own  benefit  1  The  in- 
tention of  the  vivisections  is  in  part  to  habituate  the  student  to  the 
sight  of  blood,  and  to  teach  him  to  to  be  ever  upon  his  guard  against 
unexpected  efibrts  of  his  patient. 

The  museum  contains  some  very  interesting  objects,  that  I  haye 
not  space  here  to  enumerate.  The  newly  elected  Professor  of  An- 
atomy, M.  Gonbaux,  will  seize,  1  am  sure,  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  its  already  valuable  collection  of  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical preparations. 

The  dormitories  are  in  a  separate  building,  which  also  contains 
the  refectory  and  kitchens.  Each  chamber  is  occupied  by  six 
young  men.  The  bed-steads  are  of  iron,  (and  here  1  may  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  is  to  bj  regretted  that  their  use  is  not  more  gen- 
eral with  us  than  it  is,  as  well  for  public  schools  as  in  hospitals). 
Each  of  its  occupants  is  in  turn  bound  to  wash  out  and  keep  clean 
the  comnnon  room. 

There  is  a  botanical  garden  attached  to  the  institution,  in  one  por- 
tion of  which  the  most  useful  medical  plants  are  cultivated,  and  in 
another^  those  only  which  are  employed  in  Veterinary  Pharmacy. 

The  dog-kennels  are  next  to  the  garden;  they  are  sufficiently 
ex-tensive  and  pretty  well  managed.  The  patients  are  kept  under 
shelter  during  the  winter  season,  and  in  summer  they  are  chained 
during  the  day  time  to  the  walls  of  the  yard,  where  they  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  sun.  AflTections  of  the  skin,  eyes  and 
ears,  tetanus,  the  dystemper  and  hydrophobia,  are  among  the  dis- 
oiders  whicli  I  have  oftenest  observed  aniong  the  dogs  at  Alfort. 
A  series  of  very  interesting  and  curious  experiments  were  institu- 
ted l^st  year,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  contagion  of  this  latter 
disease  from  the  dog  to  other  animals.  I  have  seen  it  repeatedly 
produced  in  the  horse  and  the  sheep.  There  are  few  subjects  more 
important  and  more  interesting  than  this,  and  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  have  before  long  from  the  able  pen  of  M .  Renault,  the  most 
perfect  and  learned  treatise  upon  hydrophobia  (or  better  still,  rage) 
which  has  ever  yet  appeared. 

There  is  always  a  pig-stye  to  be  seen  at  the  college,  but  it  is 
rarely  occupied  by  the  animals  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  quite 
deserted  at  the  nrioment  in  which  I  write.  No  very  serious  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  maladies  of  the  pig  although  they  are  theoreti- 
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callj"  professed  in  the  course  of  the  session.  The  last  occupunts  of 
the  stye  were  of  English  race  crossed  with  that  of  China.  M. 
Viborg,  the  directer  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Copenhagen,  has 
written  an  eicellent  treatise  upon  the  diseases  of  this  edible  animal. 
In  their  first  year  the  students  at  the  College  at  Alfort,  are  taught 
to  forge,  as  also  to  form  and  apply  shoes  of  various  models  to  the 
foot  of  the  horse.  The  forges  are  constructed  upon  simple  and 
effective  principles.  There  are  six  double  furnaces  at  which  the 
students  work  two  at  a  time,  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  dissecting  rooms  are  in  recently  erected  buildings,  of  which  ' 
certain  portions  are  yet  unfinished.  They  consist  of  two  spacious 
halls  lighted  from  either  side,  and  communicating  with  each  other 
through  the  cabinet  of  the  professor  who,  thus,  is  constantly  close 
at  hand  with  his  scalpel  and  advice.  For  convenience  of  transport, 
the  subjects  are  placed  upon  solid  iron  carriages,  of  a  peculiar  and 
convenient  form. 

The  laboratory  is  to  be  removed  at  an  early  period  to  a  new 
room  expressly  arranged  for  it.  Another  large  building  for  the 
storing  of  fodder  is  in  the  course  of  construction. 

A  professor  of  horsemanship  was  formerly  attached  to  the  col- 
lege, but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  study  of  this  accomplish- 
ment, so  useful  if  not  essential,  to  the  veterinary  physician,  above 
all  if  he  be  destined  for  the  army,  has  been  suppressed. 

The  drawing  master  has  also  disappeared.  This,  too,  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  art  of  drawing  is  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
anatomist  and  pathologist. 

In  this  short  letter  upon  the  college  of  Alfort,  I  have  not  preten- 
ded to  broach  any  of  the  numerous  questions  which  at  present 
agitate  the  veterinary  world.  I  have  perhaps  written  at  once  too 
little  and  too  much,  but  should  this  superficial  review  fail  to  satisfy 
your  interest  and  curiosity  concerning  the  science,  I  may  attenipt 
upon  some  future  occasion,  to  do  higher  justice  to  so  important  a 
subject. 

The  Veterinary  Colleges  of  France  are  the  most  perfect  that 
exist;  let  us  take  them  tor  our  model,  and  seek  to  emancipate 
in  the  new  world  a  noble  science,  that  still  struggles  for  indepen- 
dence and  justice  in  the  land  of  our  fathers. 

Your  friend,        EDWARD  BROOKS,  Jr. 
Alport,  June 8th,  1847,      [TVestem  Joar.  nf  Med.  and  Svrg. 
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Report  on  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  PennsyU 
vania^for  the  year  1847:  to  the  alumni  of  the  school.  By  the 
Medical  Faculty,  Philadelphia,  1847. 

This  report  commends  itself   to  the  attention  of  the  Medical 
Profession  with  peculiar  force  at  the  present  time,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Faculty  therein  declare  their  recognition  of  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  them  to  endeavor  to  conform  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  profess  readiness  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with   that  acknowledged  obligation.      In  conformity  with 
these  sentiments,  as  our  readers  areaware,  the  approaching  session 
of  lectures  in  that  institution  is  to  be  extended  to  five  months. 
But  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  report  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  this  particular  measure  of  medical  reform.     It  is  in   view  of 
the  broad  principle  that  in  the  National  Association  shall  be  vested 
legislative  authority  to  prescribe  measures  designed  to  elevate  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  the  profession,  medical  schools  bemg 
bound  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  spirit  of  these  mea- 
sures, that  this  document  appears  to  us  to  posses  not  a  little  impor- 
tance.    The  oldest,  and,  it  may  be  added  without  in vidiousness,  the 
most  respected  medical  school  in  the  country  has  taken  a  position 
in  favor  of  this  principle.    It  is  not  derogating  from  the  indepen- 
dence of  other  institutions  to  say,  that  the  stand  taken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  will  exert  not  a  little  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  similar  action  by  the  schools  generally.     We  do  not  hesi- 
tate individually  to  commit  ourselves  in  advocacy  of  that  principie, 
here  and  elsewhere,  so  long  as  the  National  Association  shall  con- 
tinue to  represent  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  Profession; 
and  this  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  at  its  meetings  are  assembled 
members  selected  from  among  the  respectable,  well-informed  Prac- 
titioners of  different  sections  of  the  country.     With  such  a  body  of 

men,  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  felt  that  every  thing  done 

4No.  5.— Vol3. 
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be  done  with  deliberation  and  prudence,  dictated  by  earnest,  dis- 
interested aims  for  proper  objects,  and  calculated  to  secure  their 
accomplishment.  With  such  a  legislative  body  the  best  interests 
of  medical  schools  are  safe,  because  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
ends  which  each  have  in  view  are  the  same,  to  wit,  the  interests  of 
medical  education.  The  authority  of  a  body  thus  constituted  will 
aiford  protection  against  local  factions,  whose  jealousy  prompts 
hostility  to  medical  institutions,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  much  toward 
securing  for  those  schools  which  recognise  it,  general  confidence 
and  respect,  since  its  behests  are  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  Entertaining  these  views  we  shall  rejoice  to  see 
the  position  taken  by  other  institutions,  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  aad 
also,  virtually,  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  We  anticipate  that  this  will  be  done,  and  that  it  will  con- 
duce to  the  interests  equally  of  the  institutions  and  the  whole 
profession. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  present  to  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  report  which  has  suggested  them: — 

*'  Since  the  last  annual  communication  of  the  Facultv,  an  occur- 
rence has  taken  place  of  great  interest  to  the  Medical  Profession, 
and  likely  to  exert  no  little  influence  over  the  future  character  of 
medical  mstruction  in  this  country.     A  Convention  of  Physiciaoi, 
representing  medical  bodies  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  Union, 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  May  last,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
various  interests  of  the  profession,  and  to  adopt  measures  calcula- 
ted to  sustain  and  elevate  its  character  and  usefulness.      It  is 
believed  that,  in  relation  to  its  numbers,  and  the  standing  of  its 
individual  members,  the  late  convention  has  never  been  equalled  by 
any  assemblage  of  medical  men  upon  this  continent     The  recom- 
mendations of  such  a  body  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect;  and, 
though  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  carry  them  immediately  into 
full  effect,  yet,  as  they  have  the  general  good  only  in  view,  it  would 
appear  to  be  incumbent  on  all  to  enter  into  their  spirit,  and  by  cor- 
dial efforts  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  their 
objects.    The  Faculty  recognise  this  obligation,  and  propose  to  act 
in  accordance  with  it. 

A  prominent  measure  among  those  recommended  by  the  Conven- 
tion is  the  prolongation  of  the  annual  course  of  scholastic  medical 
instruction  to  six  months.  The  Faculty  have  long  been  sensible  of 
the  evils  of  the  limited  period  generally  allotted  to  their  courses  by 
the  schools.     It  was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  medical  teaching  in 
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this  country,  and  at  a  period  when  our  science  was  much  less 
expanded  than  at  present.  The  rapid  growth  of  medicine  in  almost 
all  its  brances,  and  especially  the  increased  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  demonstration,  have  greatly  multiplied  the  number 
of  lectures;  and,  independently  of  these  causes,  the  advancing 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  country  have  called  for  a  correspon- 
ding expansion  of  the  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  one  of  its 
n)ost  important  interests.  Yet  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
crowd  this  increased  amount  of  instruction  within  the  limits  of  time 
originally  fixed;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  lectures 
follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  as  to  task  unduly  both 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  pupil.  »It  is  only  by  a  pain- 
ful concentration  of  the  attention,  and  the  devotion  of  their  whole 
time  to  study  during  the  allotted  period,  to  the  exclusion  of  neces- 
sary rest  and  exercise,  that  even  the  most  advanced  students  can 
follow  satisfactorily  the  different  courses;  and  the  younger  must 
necessarily  be  content  with  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that,  by  spreading  the  same 
amount  of  insruction  over  a  larger  space  of  time,  the  student  would 
gain  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of  knowledge,  with  less 
strain  upon  his  faculties,  and  less  injury  to  his  health. 

influenced  by  considerations  of  this  kind,  the  Medical  Faculty 
attempted,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1836,  to  lengthen  the  course 
trom  four  to  five  months,  by  continuing  the  lectures  from  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  beginning  in  the  first  week  of  November,  to  the  last 
of  March;  while  they  instituted  preliminary  lectures  during  the 
month  of  October;  so  that  virtually  the  course  of  instruction  was 
extended  through  six  months,  for  all  those  who  might  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend.  The  attempt,  however,  met  with  oply  partial 
success.      The   preliminary   lectures  have   been  continued   with 

Greater  or  less  regularity  to  the  present  time,  and  have  been  atten- 
ed  by  classes  varying  from  100  to  250  in  number.  But,  as  the 
example  of  the  University  was  not  followed  by  other  schools, 
whicn  continued  to  terminate  their  sessions  at  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary, it  was  found  impossible  to  retain  the  students  of  the  first  course 
throughout  the  month  of  March;  and  the  Faculty  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  close  their  lectures  in  the  middle  of  March,  thus  gaining 
two  weeks  upon  the  original  length  of  the  regular  session,  instead 
of  the  four  weeks  at  first  contemplated. 

With  the  support  of  the  late  Convention,  and  with  the  presumed 
countenance  of  the  profession  at  large,  the  Faculty  are  disposed  to 
make  a  fresh  effort  to  accomplish  this  very  desirable  object.  In 
Europe,  the  necessity  of  a  period  of  scholastic  instruction  longer 
than  the  one  habitual  in  this  country,  is  universally  recognised;  and 
it  is  believed  that  in  no  distinguished  medical  school  abroad  is  the 
annual  session  shorter  than  six  months.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  condition  of  the  United  States  which  can  justify  their  linger- 
ing reluctantly  behind  the  communities  of  Europe  in  the  means  of 
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promoting  the  knowledge  of  so  important  a  science  as  that  of  med- 
icine. There  is  as  much  wealth  and  intelligence  diffused  among 
the  great  masses  of  people  in  this  country  as  abroad;  and  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  those  who  study  for  the  medical  profession,  are 
probably  on  the  average  greater  than  those  of  the  European  stu- 
dent. Why,  therefore,  should  we  delay  in  widening  our  limits  of 
instruction  till  they  equal  those  of  communities  not  more  advanced 
in  other  respects?  Will  the  world,  will  our  posterity  justify  us  in 
remaining  voluntarily  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  which,  indepen- 
dently of  other  weighty  considerations,  must  affe<ct  the  credit  of 
our  beloved  country  in  contempoi'ary  estimation  and  in  history? 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Faculty  that,  in  adopting  the  present  plan, 
they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  class,  and 
consequently  their  own  emoluments.  But  they  look  to  the  profes- 
sion for  support  in  this  attempt  to  elevate  its  character  by  improv- 
ing the  education  of  those  about  to  enter  it.  They  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  them,  as  representing  the  oldest  medical  school  in  the 
country,  to  come  forward  and  offer  to  the  profession  this  opportu- 
nity of  carrying  into  effect  what  appears  to  be  its  own  cherished 
wish,  and  is  certainly  in  itself  highly  desirable.  Should  the  attempt 
prove  successful,  other  schools  will  probably  come  into  the  measure; 
and  we  ma^  thus  hope  to  witness  a  universal  improvement  of  med- 
ical  education  in  the  United  States.  Should  it  fail,  the  Faculty 
will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  having  acted  in  accordance 
with  their  sense  of  duty. 

Id  extending  the  period  of  scholastic  instruction,  the  Facufty 
have  no  wnsh  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  private  preceptor. 
They  fully  and  cordially  recognise  the  importance  of  office  instruc- 
tion, and  deem  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  student  of  acquir- 
ing praciicat  knowledge,  by  visiting  the  sick,  and  preparing  medi- 
cines for  their  use,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  preceptor,  as  of 
the  utmost  value  in  the  scheme  of  medical  tuition.  They  do  not 
think  that  an  addition  of  four  weeks  to  each  winter  session  will  1)e 
coosidered  an  unduly  encroaching  Upon  the  period  of  private  study; 
add  the  preceptor  will  probably  fina,  that  tne  increased  ability  of 
the  student  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  interval  between  the 
sessions,  will  much  more  than  compensate  for  the  slight  diminution 
of  that  interval. 

In  relation  to  the  qualifications  for  graduation,  the  FacuUv  do 
not  perceive  that  they  can  at  present  advantageously  extend  their 
system.  It  has  always  been  their  wish,  that  the  honors  of  the 
Institution  with  which  they  are  connected,  should  be  more  than 
nominal;  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
should  be  a  true  testimonial  of  respectable  medical  attainnnenj. 
To  this  end  their  final  examinations  have  always  been  directed. 
Without  exacting  of  the  student  an  amount  of  knowledge  beyond 
what  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  ordinary  industry  applied 
during  the  regular  period  of  study,  they  Iiave  aimed  to  exclude 
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ignorance  from  the  hooors  of  the  school;  and  they  can  confidently, 
appeal  to  the  general  standing  of  the  graduates  as  evidence  of  their 
success.  As  a  particular  instance,  they  nnay  perhaps  be  permitted, 
without  the  imputation  of  undue  boastiqg,  to  allude  to  the  number 
of  the  graduates  of  the  University  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  public  teachers,  in  the  numerous  medical  schools  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  last  thirty  years.  That  in 
time,  under  the  influence  of  enlightened  public  sentiment,  the  stand- 
ard of  graduation  may  be  still  further  elevated,  is  the  sincere  hope, 
and  will  be  the  honest  endeavor  of  the  Faculty,  should  their  pre- 
sent efibrts  meet  with  the  co-operation  of  the  profession  and  the 
schools. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  recent  Convention,  the 
Faculty  strongly  recommend  to  the  voung  gentlemen  who  may 
propose  attending  their  instructions  during  the  ensuing  course,  to 
bring  with  them  letters  from  their  several  preceptors  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  stating  their  age,  the  period  at  which  they  began 
their  professional  studies,  and  the  general  character  of  their  pre- 
liminary attainments,  so  far  as  these  may  be  known  to  the  teacher. 

In  closing  this  communication,  the  Faculty  would  once  more 
appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  profession.  Of  themselves,  they 
can  do  no  more  than  offer  the  means  for  an  expanded  system  of 
medical  instruction.  Upon  the  profession  itself,  must  depend  the 
issue.  At  no  time  has  there  been  a  fairer  opening  for  a  combined 
efibrt  to  place  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  in  that  elevated 
position  to  which  their  nature  and  objects  would  appear  to  entitle 
them.  Should  this  effort  not  be  made,  or  should  it  fail  from  a  want 
of  hearty  and  united  co-operation,  the  fear  is  that  a  condition  of 
mediocrity  will  be  fixed  upon  this  great  interest  of  our  country, 
and  that  for  a  long  series  of  >  ears,  the  friends  of  medicine,  instead 
of  working  with  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  continued  advance 
before  them,  will  find  themselves  engaged  in  the  irksome  and  dis- 
couraging task  of  withstanding  the  deteriorating  tendencies  of  a 
mere  business  competition. 


Election  of  Professors,  Sfc,  by  Concours, — We  copy  the  following 
editorial  article,  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner.  We 
thank  our  friend,  the  able  editor  of  that  spirited  Journal,  for 
remembering  us  in  any  connection,  but  he  is  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion in  supposing,  as  he  appears  to  do,  that  we  have  advocated  the 
importation  of  the  French  system  of  concours  into  this  country. 
We  have  never  offered  any  remarks  on  that  subject,  but  it  has  b^B. 
our  intention  to  do  so  for  some  time,  and  to  express  our  disj 
from  the  views  entertained  by  some  of  our  most  respected  bro 
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Journalists.  The  trial  by  concours  of  individual  attainments, 
cannot,  in  our  opinion,  afford  a  guaranty  that  the  successful  com- 
petitor will  become  the  best  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  it  most 
often  happen  that  those  who  have  the  best  qualifications  for  pro- 
fessorial duties,  will  be  distanced  in  this  preliminary  race.  Nor  is 
this  system  secure  against  favoritism,  and  various  extrinsic  influen- 
ces. The  successful  candidate  having  attained  his  end,  is  thereafter 
a  fixture,  not  easily  removed,  if  he  fail  to  realize  what  was  expec- 
ted of  him.  This  is  an  evil  of  no  little  account.  We  believe  ia 
all  sincerity,  that  we  have  in  this  country,  virtually,  a  system  of 
concours  as  good  as  could  be  devised.  If  any  one  be  disposed  to 
teach,  and  believes  himself  to  possess  the  capacity,  attainments  and 
industry  which  promise  success,  he  will  probably  not  find  it  a  ver)* 
difficult  matter  to  place  himself  in  a  position  which  will  aflford  some 
demonstration  of  his  capabilities.  If  he  manifest  a  decided  fitness 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public  instruction,  there  is  oo 
danger  that  his  talents  will  not  be  in  demand.  This  •follows  as  a 
^necessary  consequence  of  the  principles  upon  which  medical  insti- 
tutions are  conducted  in  this  country.  The  emoluments  ot  teach- 
ers depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  with  which  they  are 
connected;  and  this  prosperity  on  the  other  hand,  is  dependent  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  chiefly,  upon  the  ability  of  its  teachers. 
There  is  a  mutual  dependence,  and  the  interests  of  both,  and  of 
those,  too,  who  receive  instruction,  arc  reciprocal.  Hence,  while 
in  the  selection  of  Professors,  the  object  paramount  to  all  others  is 
to  secure  the  services  of  those  most  competent  to  teach,  they  must 
on  their  part  derive  strong  incentives  to  constant  exertion  from 
the  consciousness  that  both  reputation  and  profit  arc  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  credit  with  which  they  discharge  their  duties. 
Should  any  one  mistake  his  calling,  and  his  efforts  to  teach  accep- 
tably prove  a  failure,  there  is  a  certain  remedy  in  the  obvious 
evidences  of  dissatisfaction  which  will  not  fail  to  attend  him  should 
he  persist  in  warring  against  his  destiny.  The  force  of  pgblic  sen- 
timent in  this  conntry,  in  such  cases,  is  far  more  available  and  sum- 
mary than  formal  or  legal  proceedings.  We  venture  the  assertion 
that  no  public  teacher  in  an  American  institution,  can  long  main- 
tain his  connection  with  it,  if  he  prove   himself  unfitted  for  the 
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Station.  Y^ith  these  views  we  are  not  among  those  who  think  the 
system  of  concaurs  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
condition  of  things  here.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  need  of 
reform  in  our  educational  institutions,  and  ample  room  for  their 
improvement,  but  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  if  the  schools  of  any 
country  are  superior  to  our  own,  except  in  greater  facilities 
and  resources  for  instruction.  Many  will  doubtless  think  this  is  a 
rash  assertion,  but  we  firmly  believe  it  is  capable  of  being  sustained. 
We  may  renew  discussion  of  the  topics  upon  which  we  have 
offered  these  few  remarks,  in  a  future  number;  in  the  mean  time, 
we  invite  our  readers  to  peruse  the  article  of  our  contemporary 
already  referred  to: — 

"  Among  other  reforms  recently  advocated,  the  French  practice 
of  concouring  for  professorships  has  of  late  been  highly  commended 
by  some  of  our  brother  journalists.  In  fact,  we  at  one  time  advo- 
cated it  ourselves,  but  afterward  came  to  learn  that  its  practical 
operation  was  not  quite  equal  to  its  promises  in  theory.  We 
understood  from  different  sources,  that  instead  of  affording  a  true 
test,  positive  and  relative,  of  the  fitness  of  a  candidate,  it  was 
liable  to  great  abuses,  and  often  led  to  deception:  it  was  discovered, 
indeed,  that  many  things  were  necessary  fully  to  qualify  a  man  to 
occupy  a  professor's  chair  beside  those  elicited  by  the  concour. 
Our  brethren  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  and  of  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  with  many  others,  will  be  surprised 
to  read  the  following,  which  we  extract  from  the  London  Medical 
Gazette  of  the  16th  of  July, 

'  Moliiion  of  the  Chncours  in  France. — The  Chamber  of  Peers 
has  come  to  a  vote  by  which  the  system  of  election  by  Concours  in 
France  is  abolished.  Some  of  the  noisy  advocates  of  this  elec- 
tioneering practice  are  about  to  present  a  protest  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  against  this  vote,  and  to  require  a  restoration  of  their 
favorite  panacea  /for  bringing  out  professional  talent !  But  the 
felling  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  men  in  the  profession 
is  decidedly  against  the  re-establishment  of  this  system.' 

The  introduction  of  this  system  into  France  some  years  since 
was  hailed  as  the  greatest  improvement — as  closing  the  door  for 
ever  upon  favoritism,  and  opening  the  portals  wide  to  genius  and 
learning!  And  now  it  is  discovered  that  common  sense  and  busi- 
ness qualifications  are  quite  as  necessary  as  genius  and  great  learn- 
ing, and  that  these  are  not  always  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
Change,  in  fact,  has  not  turned  out  to  be  improvement  Not  only 
the  professors  of  the  colleges,  but  likewise  tne  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  hospitals,  in  France,  were  dhosen  by  concour,  and 
consequently  the  strife  was  going  on  all  the  time.     *  Thus,'  says 
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the  Gazette,  Mast  year  there  were  two  vacancies  for  the  situation 
of  surgeons  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris;  there  were  ihirtyAxco  candid 
dateSf  and  the  concours  lasted  five  tnonthsr  Nothing  could  demon- 
strate the  impracticability  of  such  a  system  better  than  this  fact 


^^Mhlet(B,^^ — We  copy  the  following  from  our  spirited  contempo- 
rary, the  New-York  Annalist,  to  whose  extensive  and  well  selected 
varia  we  are  often  much  indebted  for  medical  items.  There  is 
certainly  no  class  of  the  community  who,  as  a  class,  enjoy  so  little 
recreation  asr  medical  men;  and  there  are  none  to  whom  recreation 
is  more  necessary.  We  are  satisfied  that  both  physicians  and 
patients  would  do  better,  if  more  self-indulgence  in  this  respect 
were  practiced.  The  mind  taxed  by  a  constant  succession  of 
monotonous  duties  looses  its  energy,  and  becomes  less  capable  of 
the  active  exercise  of  its  faculties.  The  spirits  and  physical 
powers  suffer.  Physicians  have  occasions  enough  to  appreciate  the 
truth  conveyed  in  the  oft  ^quoted  phrase  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanOy 
but  they  are  not  less,  perhaps  even  more  neglectful  of  practical 
conformity  to  this  maxim  than  others,  in  reply,  then,  to  the  ques- 
tion with  whicli  our  esteemed  comfrere  closes  his  paragraph,  we 
declare  our  readiness  to  advocate  any  thing  which  promises 
increased  health,  strength  and  happiness  to  those  to  whose  interests 
our  humble  efforts  are  devoted.  We  go  in  also  for  any  plan 
which  will  bring  together  members  of  our  profession  in  social 
intercourse,  and  lead  them  to  feel  that  common  interests,  pursuits, 
cares  and  enjoyments,  should  unite  them  in  bonds  of  a  true  and 
J  loyal  brotherhood. 

"  The  late  Dr.  John  Ramsbotham  was  a  member  of  a  club  of 
twelve,  calling  themselves  the  "Athletae,"  comprising  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Drs.  Cooke,  Lettsom,  Babington,  and  Prof.  Coleman.  He  was  the 
last  survivor;  Sir  A,  Cooper  the  last  but  two.  It  was  originally 
designed  to  give  its  members  a  little  periodical  relaxation  out  of 
town,  to  afford  them  all  the  means  of  healthy  exercise,  and  some 
of  them  an  opportunity  of  athletic  display,  in  various  games  of 
strength  and  agility.  At  its  commencement  it  was  held  at  a  tavern 
a  short  distance  from  London;  afterward,  as  the  members  rose  in 
public  estimation,  it  was  thought  undignified  to  assemble  at  a  com- 
mon bowling  green,  and  first  Dr.  Lettsoro's  elegant  villa  at  Cam* 
berwell,  then  Dr.  Babington,s  country  house  at  West  Green, 
became  ihe  scene  of  their  gatherings.  Later  still,  when  time  had 
stiffened  the  joints  of  its  founders,  and  rendered  their  sinews  rigid, 
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it  deviated  into  a  dining  and  card  party  every  alternate  week.  It 
must  have  been  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  these  eminent  men  laying 
aside  for  a  time,  the  cares  of  science  and  the  responsibilities  of  a 
professional  life,  arid,  in  perfect  good-fellowship,  hats  and  coata  ofl; 
and  faces  flushed  with  exertion,  leaping,  whooping,  and  struggling 
for  the  possession  of  a  ball,  vving  in  the  race,  or  tumbling  one 
another  upon  the  greenswara  in  the  wrestle.  Such  a  coterie 
might,  we  should  think,  find  favor  among  us,  and  both  presently  and 
prospectively  be  a  pleasing  subject  of  conversation.  Who  goes  in 
for  it  ?" 


Perceniage  on  Prescriptions. — A  correspondent  under  the  signa- 
iure  of  Pharmacopola,  in  the  columns  of  the  Annalist,  replies  to 
the  communication  by  Medicus,  animadverting  on  some  apothe- 
caries, which  was  copied  in  our  last  No.  Among  other  things,  be 
finds  fault  with  Physicians  for  bargaining  to  receive  a  percentage 
on  their  prescriptions.  We  must  confess  ^our  astonishment  at  an 
intimation  of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  in  this  country.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  it  does  not  exist,  and  our  cotemporary,  who 
it  is  to  be  presumed  is  in  the  way  of  possessing  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  does  not  deny  its  existence.  We  trust,  for  the  honor  of 
the  profession,  that  if  so  mercenary  and  disreputable  a  custom  does 
prevail  in  the  city  of  New- York,  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
will  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  Pharmacopola,  and  pass  a  decree 
forbiddbg  it  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  fellowship.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  insinuation  repudiatedt  as  a  calumYiy  on  the  medical 
profession  of  the  city  of  New-York. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  perceive  by  the  Annalist 
that  this  subject  has  come  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  but  no 
definite  action  has  been,  as  yet,  had  upon  it. 

Mob  at  the  •SLlms  House, — We  have  observed  in  the  papers,  some 

obscure  allusions  to  a  fracas  at  the  New-York  Alms  House.     The 

Annalist  gives  the  following  account  of  the  affair  under  the  caption 

which  we  have  placed  as  the  heading  of  this  article: — 

'^An  assistant  physician,  who  had  been  discharged  by  the  head  of 
the  Hospital,  was  invited,  as  we  understand,  by  the  remaining  assis- 
tants, to  take  a  seat  with  them  at  their  table  at  dinner  on  Sunday. 
The  remaining  assistants,  it  seems,  thought  the  discharge  had  been 
improperly  issued,  and  intended  this  as  an  expression  of  their  op»^ 
ion.    It  was,  of  course,  offensive  to  the  other  side,  and  the  vis 
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was  ordered  away.  He  refused  to  go,  when  a  subordinate  officer 
was  ordered  to  take  him  away.  A  combat  ensued,  in  which  some 
hard  blows  were  passed  before  the  expulsion  was  accomplished. 
Yesterday  morning  the  assistant  physician  who  invited  the  guest 
and  resisted  bis  expulsion,  also  received  their  discharge  from  Dr. 
Reese.  Jour,  of  Com.,  ISth.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Keese  in  the 
Tribune,  dated  Aug.  23d,  1847,  he  states  that  he  had  dismissed  two 
of  his  assistants,  and  that  two  others  had  resigned.  He  denies  that 
Dr.  Reilay,  *  whose  intrusion  at  the^  public  table,  after  repeated 
admonitions,  at  length  rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  him  by 
force,'  ever  paid  him  a  farthing.  He  received  nothing  with  the 
other  three  who  retired,  having  found  them  in  the  Hospital  and 
retained  them;  and  with  respect  to  another,  dismissed,  the  propor- 
tion of  his  advance  payment  due  was  returned.  Dr.  R.  declares 
that  he  scrupulously  refrained  from  making  new  appointments  upon 
his  taking  charge  of  the  Hospital,  which  would  have  entitled  him  to 
the  usual  fees,  Test  he  might  be  accused  of  political  proscription  in 
reference  to  the  appointments  of  his  predecessor.  The  note  closes 
with  a  complimentary  card,  exhibiting  -  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
opinionxmanatin^  from  his  faithful  assistants,'  voluntarily  tendered 
to  him  to  be  used  at  his  discretion.  An  investigation  has  been  had 
of  the  matter  before  a  Committee  of  the  Common  Council,  marked, 
as  we  hear,  by  considerable  acerbity  on  either  side,  but  we  have 
not  heard  that  any  report  has  been  issued  on  the  subject." 

Multeration  of  Medicines. — The  following  communications  from 
the  New- York  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  we  find  in  the  New- 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  together  with  the  remarks  by  the 
Editor  of  that  Journal,  are  deserving  of  serious  attention.  That 
frauds  are  practiced  in  the  preparation  of  Medicines  to  an  enormous 
extent,  is  not  new  to  us.  We  have  already  commented  upon  the 
subject.  The  immediate  consequences,  as  respect  the  treatment 
of  disease,  are  of  vast  moment;  and  the  remote  evils  in  vitiating 
medical  experience  are  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  It  is 
needless  to  amplify  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  for  rivery  medical 
man  must  at  once  perceive  and  appreciate  its  importance.  We 
cannot  see  any  other  method  by  which  the  public  and  science  arc 
to  be  protected  against  these  frauds,  except  by  providing,  under 
legal  penalties,  for  the  inspection  of  drugs  by  competent  analysts. 
We  have  in  previous  remarks  suggested  this  method.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  topic  at  this  time. 

^'Caution  to  Druggists. — The  Committee  of  Inspection  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  are  instructed  by  the. Board  of  Trustees  to 
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call  the  attention  of  Druggists  to  another  dangerous  fraud.  A 
quantity  of  a  base  composition,  under  the  name  of  Blue  Pill  is  now 
in  market,  having  been  lately  imported  by,  or  consigned  to  and  sold 
by  Messrs.  Gumming,  Dodge  and  Co.,  oi  this  city.  It  contains  but 
little  more  than  one-fifth  the  proper  proportion  of  mercury,  accor- 
ding to  the  examination  of  Prof.  Reid,  of  this  College,  made  at  our 
request,  that  we  might  have  the  corroborating  testimony  of  the 
best  analyst  in  the  city.  His  certificate  of  its  composition,  which 
we  append,  shows  an  extent  of  methodftal  depravity  in  the  manu- 
facture, against  which  honesf  dealers  will  have  to  oppose  extreme 
vigilance  in  the  inspection  of  what  they  buy. 

The  article  under  notice  is  put  up  in  rather  large,  white,  flat- 
covered  jars,  containing  one  pound  each;  the  joint  covered  with 
coarse  pink-colored  muslin;  white  label  with  nothing  upon  it  but 
the  British  arms  and  the  words  "  Blue  Pill,"  in  rather  heavy  letters 
in  blue  ink.  The  mass  has  tin  foil  laid  over  it,  under  the  earthen 
cover. 

Prom  what  we  learn  of  its  history,  this  spurious  compound  wad 
made  by  William  Hailey,  of  Wolverhampton,  whose  manufacture 
of  similar  Blue  Pill,  two  years  ago,  was  so  faithfully  exposed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Adamson.  A  transcript  of  the  correspondence  on 
that  occasion  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phaimacy, 
Vol.  XL,  (New  Series,)  p.  148.  Mr.  Adamson's  letter  still  remains 
unanswered. 

GEO.  D.  COGGERSHALL,  (  Committee 
JNO.  H.  CURRIE,  \        of 

WM.  HEGEMAN,  ^Inspection. 

New-York,  August  9th,  1847. 

New- York  Hospital,  Aug.  6th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir. — According  to  the  request  of  the  Inspection  Committee 

of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  I  have  made  an  extended  investigation 

into  the  composition  of  the  Blue  Pill  furnished  me,  and   have  to 

report  the  following  concerning  this  dangerous  and  heartless  fraud. 

Its  composition  by  analysis  is: 

Mercury,              7-5 

Earthy  Clay,           -        -        -         -        -  -  27-0 

Prussian  Blue,  used  in  coloring,     -        -        -  1*5 

Sand  in  combination  with  the  clav,  -         -  -     2*0 

Soluble  saccharine  matters,           -        -        -  34*0 

Insoluble  organic  matters,         -        -        -  -  12*0 

Water, 16-0 

100 

I  could  not  see  any  thing  differing  in  the  state  of  combination  of 
the  mercury,  from  that  generally  found  in  Blue  Pill. 

The  density  of  the  Pill  is  about  the  same  as  the  genuine, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  w 
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combination  with  the  water,  pves  the  requisite  specific  gravity,  and 
makes  the  deceptioa  more  plausible. 

The  presence  of  so  much  earthy  matter  furnishes  us  with  an 
-easy  means  of  trying  it  Place  100  grains  on  a  clean  iron  plate  or 
shovel,  and  place  the  shovel  over  the  fire  until  the  Pill  is  reduced 
to  an  ash.  The  genuine  gives  2  per  cent,  or  ue^j  it;  this  29  per 
cent 

The  *per  ccntage  of  mercury  can  be  ascertained  by  a  process 
proposed  by  me,  and  described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy for  1844*  Your^s  respecflfully, 

(Signed)        LAWRENCE  REID- 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Coggesball,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection 

of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

lUmaris. — This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  numerous  impositions 
practised  upon  American  phy^cians  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
dn^gs.  We  have  again  and  again  adverted  to  the  frauds  constantly 
carried  on  in  the  manufiictare  of  spurious  medicines,  and  have 
invited  dni|g;tsts  and  others  conversant  with  these  impositions  to 
expose  them  through  the  mediomof  our  pages.  We  have  received 
in  reply  tiro  or  three  letters,  which  have  been  published  in  former 
numbers  of  our  JooniaL  We  sc^cit  still  furtter  communicatioos 
on  this  subject 

It  may  not  be  gcnerallT  understood^  that  the  importation  of  dn^ 
and  medicines  into  this  coontrv,  is  chieflv  in  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioD  Bierchants.  mosthr  fore^oers.  ^German  and  French,)  who  are 
DOl  druggists  br  professioa.  and  who  know  nothing  of  medicines, 
excqit  to  bay  cheaply  and  sell  deariy.  These  men  supply  our 
wholesale  dealers^  wW  for  the  ma^t  part  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  importation  of  the  articles  in  wh:oh  they  deat  and  who  are  not 
nafFequently  impcfe^  opoo.  as  in  the  case  of  Blue  Pill,  as  above 
scaled.  The  commission  dealers  hare  agents^  travelling  and  resi- 
dent abrodML  who  boy  up  the  r^Asse  dnigs  in  all  the  principal  Earo- 
ciiiesL  and  send  them  to  ih^  cocstir^  where  they  generally 
:  with  a  ready  sale«  We  may  meri^oa.  K>r  example.  Wnharb^ 
of  wfcvh.  we  are  cw»i:bir  i:::Vxm>$vi  i:>er>e  have  been  but  two 
inroicces  of  a  cvx^i  ar:»e  T%ri^  brvxc-'  inio  ii-»  market  since 
Dec«r:.berH  lnin>e;as?  cii4i:::::>«;.  :a%>w>^v>?r.  have  fceen  imported.  *oi 
a  wvNT^r L^s;.  wv^rt^><a^ra  artAV*.  <:*  i\i  Tkrcn^.  invoiced  from  tvo 
/neawv  J,»  r^t:  7*nKT  c^yr  ^-s^.  :rvx25  /r%-^  ;/  «;>i^ji  ctsiis  per  pound, 
wfejv^ii.  w^  i^oe  re^a<v>n  t>>  kr>,^\r^  %%jfc?  Kx^.:  rrvMind  and  sold  to  our 
rp:^  5  iroc::^5?:s  :cc  4r^^rr^:^^  T;:"Sc,^y  K  *;^:%irl\  wcTth  four  or  five 
5fc..i^r»x:5  a  .xv^^u.  Tre  c  7wtyv4*i  ^Ir-r'A^*  ,**CC/ova.*^,  which  has 
he^::  .r.TWt^^^*  r.:*>  :^^  r.^j;"^^;  vc  tre  isr?:  xvar.  ccv^  noi  contain  a 
|!i4?::?^';l^  vVf  v^O'.v^yrt^s  tx::  i^  r.^^i.^  :  .^  vX^  ^.^^  irJerlor  s^^n  of  Alces. 
wt:h  src.')*  ."•  vr  xnvc  ,^  ^-^  ..^^^.v  -r^  ,^  A  ^it:  rrcvi<*r::c«o  of  she 
Cocvxx^rc  K\:'•^.■^^?^  4:-^  ^.  ^r^i\'»^  ^.^  ^  v^  ^^3Br:>c^.     More  t^an 
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active  properties,  as  we  know  from  our  experience,  and  Opium  is 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a  genuine  form.     The  •Sttar  of  Roses 
is  more  frequently  than  otherwise  adulterated  with  the  oil  of  Rho- 
dium, of  which  there  is  also  an  artificial  compound  prepared  fo^ 
this  very  purpose.     Our   Volatile    Oils  are  adulterated  more  than 
half  with  sweet  and  other  cheap  oils.     The  Hydrargyrum  Ammoni- 
atum,  U.  S.  P.  White  Precipitate,  of  Bailey's  manuficture,  (Wol- 
verhampton,) is  now  as  much   adulterated  as  the   sample  of  Blue 
Pill  from  the  same  house,  analyzed  by  Prof.  Reid.     This  is  an  arti- 
cle of  a  chemical  nature,  which  should,  if  prepared  accordingjjito 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  always  be  of  the  same  quality;  and  yet  we 
have  its  invoice  price  ranging  from  three  to  six  shillings  sterling  per 
pocfnd,  according  to  quality.     We  have  not  ascertained  whether  it 
is  mixed  with  clay,  like  the  blue  pill,  white  lead,  chalk,  or  gypsum, 
\m\  we  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  these  will  be  found  to  constitute 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  it.  whenever  an  analysis  may  be  made. 
An  article  is  now  imported,  under  the  name  of  Colocynth  Powder, 
which  is  probably  Colocynthin^   mixed  with  some  inert   vegetable 
powder;   this  varies  in  our  Custom-House  invoices,  from  5  to  14 
shillings  sterling  per  lb.,  anfl  is  often  two-thirds  adulterated.     The 
Extract  of  Rhubarb,  from  4  to  9  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  accor- 
ding to  quality.     The  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla,  as  now  imported,  is 
a  worthless  imposition.     Quinine  is  now  imported  in  bulk  instead 
of  bottles.     These  latter  are  now  generally  manufactured  here, 
together  with  the  IcAels,  according  to  the  latest  French  patterns, 
usually  the  Pelletier  stamp,  we  believe  is  preferred.     The  Quinine 
now  generally  in  use  all  over  this  country,  is  at  least  one-half  Sala- 
cine;  this  latter  being  imported  very  extensively  for  this  purpose, 
at  an  expence  of  less  than  one-third  that  of  quinine.     Some  deal- 
ers, however,  use  flour  or  starch  for  the  same  purpose.  We  believe 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  adulteration  of  this  article  that  such  larse 
doses  are  required,  and  safely  borne,  in  the  malariops  diseases  of  the 
Sooth  and  West.     We  have  known  practitioners  in  these  regions 
occasionally  get  hold  of  a  genuine  article,  and  they  very   soon 
found  that  their  patients,  so  far  from  requiring  a  drachm,  or  even 
half  that  quantity,  found  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  sufficient     The 
house  of  Teschdorf,  Fischer  ^  Co.,  of  Hamburgh,  send  us  immense 
quantities  of  drugs  of  every  description,  especially  of  ExtracXs,  as 
of  "  Carduuss  Benedictus,^^  "  Chelidonium,^  ^*  Fumatia,"  "  Gratio- 
lus,^  *'Lactuca  Firosa,'^  Mtllefolia,"  and   ''Graminis'M     Where 
are  these  articles  used  1    What  are  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
Extract  of  Orasst    The  only  use  for  the  latter,  we  have  very  good 
reason  to  believe,  is  to  mix  with  genuine  extracts,  for  the  purpose 
of  dilution.     The  invoice  price  of  these  extracts  varies  from  forty 
cents  to  81,75  per  pound. 

Much  of  the  J{ltrate  of  Silver,  so  called,  now  on  sale  m  our 
wholesale  drug  establishments,  does  not  contain  a  parficle  of  the 
tnetal;  whether  the  substitution  is  prepared  here  or  abroad,  we  do 
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not  know.  Of  the  Hydriodate  of  Potash  also  a  large  proportioa 
is  utterly  worthless,  Iodine  not  entering  into  its  composition;  the 
article  is  extensively  imported  in  this  shape.  In  order  to  have  an 
article  on  which  they  can  depend,  we  would  recommend  physicians 
everywhere,  to  prepare  their  own  Hyd.  of  Potash^  which  can  be 
readily  done  as  follows: — Heat  slightly  a  mixture  of  100  grains  of 
Iodine,  2  drachms  of  water,  75  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  with 
30  grams  of  iron  filings.  The  mass  is  dried  to  redness.  The  re- 
sulting red  powder  is  heated  with  water,  then  filter  and  evaporate 
to  dryness;  109  parts  of  Iodine  willtl^us  furnish  135  parts  of  every 
white  iodide  of  potassium,  but  slightly  alkaline. 

Thus  we  could  go  through  with  the  whole  catalogue  of  medi- 
cines in  daily  use  by  the  physicians.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
there  are  establishments  abroad  for  the  express  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing spurious  drugs  for  the  American  market,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  something  was  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  As  one  impor- 
tant step  towards  reform,  we  hope  that  our  wholesale  dealers  will 
hereafter  import  their  own  medicines,  and  not  trust  to  a  set  of 
sharpers,  who  think  more  of  money  than  they  do  of  life  and  health. 
There  is  no  propriety  in  leaving  this  branch  of  business  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  not  competent  judged  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
articles  in  which  the  deal.  In  the  next  place,  we  hope  Congress 
will,  at  their  next  session,  pass  a  law,  forfeiting  all  spurious  and 
adulterated  drugs,  and  subjecting  the  owner  or  consignee  to  heavy 
penalties.  We  have  appraisers  now  connected  with  the  Custom- 
House,  who  are  regularly  educated  physicians  and  chemists,  and 
who  are  fully  competent  to  detect  these  impositions,  whenever 
they  may  be  practised.  At  present,  although  the  government  is 
fully  .aware  of  these  extensive  frauds,  it  has  no  power  whatever  to 
prevent  them;  its  ad  valorem  estimation  may  be  nothings  or  next  to 
nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rhubarb,  apprised  in  the  invoice  at 
twopence  sterling  per  pound;  but  it  has  no  right  to  exclude  the 
article  from  aur  markets.  .  We  need  a  stringent  law,  to  prevent 
such  practices  in  future.  Again,  physicians  must  purchase  their 
medicines  in  the  crude  state,  and  not  in  powder;  if  they  do,  they 
will  be  imposed  upon,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  They  must  take 
their  own  extracts,  syrups,  pills,  and  tinctures.  They  must  resort 
mor^  frequently  to  the  use  of  our  indigenous  medicines,  and  never 
employ  a  foreign  article  where  a  domestic  one  will  answer  the 
purpose.  When  they  do  purchase,  they  should  buy  only  of  those 
wholesale  dealers  who  import  their  own  stock;  and*  not  take  their 
articles  from  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of 
genuine  drugs.  And  lastly,  they  should  deal  only  with  those  who 
sustain  the  reputation  of  being  honest  men^  and  whose  consciences 
-would  not  allow  them  to  go  on  quietly  in  the  daily  practice  of 
imposture  and  deception,  involving  the  lives  and  health  of  their 
fellow-men.  We  hope  the  *•  New-York  College  of  Pharmacy*' 
will  pursue  this  subject,  and  expose  a  few  more  of  the  frauds  now 
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practised  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  medicines.  And  although 
we  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  K.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  cheerfully  co-operate  in  bringing  about  a  reform  in  this  matter, 
and  thus  put  a  check  to  the  importation  of  spurious  and  adultera- 
ted articles,  which  not  only  detract  largely  from  the  public  reve- 
nue, but  prove  destructive  to  the  lives  and  health  of  our  citizens, 
and  often  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  regular  practitioner  of 
medicine. 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Printer, 
we  have  received  the  following  communication  from  the  New- York 
College  of  Pharmacy. — Ed.] 

New- York,  August  24th,  1847. 
Sir. — In  behalf  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  and  inser- 
tion in  j'our  valuable  Journal,  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  relation  to  the  importation  from  Europe  of  large  quan- 
tities of  sophisticated  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  preparations, 
which  must  often  prove  highly  injurious  to  those  who  may  be  sub- 
jected to  their  use. 

The  College  has,  for  many  years,  exerted  all  its  influence  to 
oppose  this  system  of  culpable  speculation,  by  cautioning  dealers,, 
through  the  public  prints,  against  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as 
were  proved  by  careful  analysis  to  be  dangerous.  This  it  has 
dope  cheerfully  and  fearlessly. 

These  efforts  having  proved  insufficient  wholly  to  suppress  this 
alarming  evil,  the  College  has  resolved  to  ask  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and  all  the  medical  institutions  and 
practitioners  in  both  branches  throughout  the  Union,  in  an  applica- 
tion to  Congress  for  a  law,  declaring  that  all  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations and  chemicals  which  shall  be  found,  upon  careful  examina*- 
tion,  to  be  spurious,  shall  be  confiscated  and  destroyed. 
With  the  assurance  of  my  perfect  esteem, 
I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MILH AU,  Pres.  Coll.  of  Phar.  of  N.  Y. 
To  Chas,  A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Editor  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  city  of  New- York,  held  on  August  9th,  1847, 
convened  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
best  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction,  throughout  the  United 
States,  of  sophisticated  aps  misnamed  Chemical  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical preparations — it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  institution  be  requested  forth- 
with to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fact,  that  large  quantities  of  spurious  medici- 
nal preparations  are  being  introduced  daily  into  this  country,  not 
only  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Custom-House  revenue  and  the  honest 
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importer,  but  in  the  sequel  jeopardizing  the  health  and  lives  of  all 
those  who  require  medical  aid,  throughout  the  land.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  respectfully  requested  to  apply  the 
most  stringent  regulations  within  his  power,  to  check  this*  alar- 
mingly growing  evil. 

Jt  was  further  Resolved,  That  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  other  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine,  be  officially 
requested  to  unite  with  us  in  presentinga  memorial  to  Congress,  to 
devise  means  to  suppress  this  most  dangerous  fraud,  by  making  all 
such  sophisticated  articles  liable  to  forfeiture. 

JOHN  MILHAU,  President. 
OLIVER  HULL,  )   Vice 

John  Snowden,  Sec.       GEO.  D.  CONGESHALL,  }  Presi- 
J.  S.  AspiNWALL,  Tr.       WM.  L.  RUSHTON,  )  dents. 

Quack  Advertisements. — The  Boston  Chronolype,  a  daily  news- 
paper, published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  says,  *'  our  rule  about  the  admis- 
sion of  advertisements  has   been  from   the   first,  not  to  admit  aify 
business   which  we  consider  in  itself  immoral."     Happening  to 
glance  at  this  editorial  remark,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  look  through 
'  the  columns  of  the  paper,  and  in  so  doing  we  counted  about  a  dozen 
advertisements  of  secret  remedies,  professing  to  cure   without  fail 
certain,  or  all  diseases,  having  no  reference  to  age,  sex,  and  the 
numerous  circumstances  peculiar  to  individual   cases.     We  are 
therefore  to  infer  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  that  paper,  it 
is  a  moral    business    to    practice  upon  community  impositions 
connected  with  the  patent  medicine  system.     He  would  decline 
notices  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  and,  we  presume,  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  him  to  advertise  for  gambling  bouses,  and 
lottery  brokers;  but  he  has  no  scruples  in  aiding  to  dupe  the  cred- 
ulous, not  out  of  their  money  only,  but  of  health,  and,  perhaps 
life.     Singular  consistency!    We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Crono- 
type  contains  quack  advertisements,,  for  there  are  but  few  perhaps, 
as  yet,  that  are  sufliciently  disinterested  to  refuse  them,  and  the 
pecuniary  profit  therewith  connected .  But  the  protestation  we  have 
quoted,  taken  in  connection  with  the  practice,  is  what  we  admire  I 
The  good  in  this  world  seems  indissolubly  connected  with  the  bad. 
The  press  is  a  mighty  engine  for  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
but  it  is,  also,  a  powerful  instrument  for  evil,  and  has  its  multitude 
of  sins  to  answer  for. 


[Several  editorial  notices  in  type  are  excluded.] 
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ART.I. — Observations  on  Aneurism,  and  its  Treatment  by  CompreS" 
sum.  By  O'bryen  Bellingham,  M,  D.,  Euin.  Fellow  of  and 
Professor  in  the  School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Prin- 
ted at  the  Medical  Press  Office,  15  Molesworth-st.,  Dublin.  12 
mo.    Fron)  the  Author. 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  the  foreign  Medical  Journals  have 
been  much  occupied  with  the  subject  of  curing  external  aneurisnjs 
by  moderate  pressure  applied  remote  from,  and  qpon  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  aneurismal  tumor.  A  considerable  number  ot  cases 
have  already  been  reported,  and  farther  experiments  are  still  in 
progress.  Meanwhile,  surgeons  have  not  all  been  agreed  upon  the 
merits  of  the  new  plan,  but  have  begun  to  record  themselves  as 
friends  or  antagonists;  some  defending  it  with  facts  and  philosophy, 
and  others  assailing  it  as  an  old  system,  which,  having  been  thor- 
oughly tried,  was  long  since  abandoned;  or  which,  if  such  were 
not  the  case,  is  far  inferior  in  point  of  certainty,  ease  and  safety,  to 

the  operation  of  Hunter.  Those,  however,  who  find  any  thing  to  say 

1  No.  6.— Vol  3. 
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agaiMt  the  system,  are,  atf"  y^t,  comparatively  few.  It,  thus  far, 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded,,  that  whether  the  system  is  old  or 
new,  a  question  in  itself  of  very  little  moment,  it  does  appear  to 
effect  radical  cures  in  a  mode  at  once  safe  and  simple,  though 
occasionally,  somewhat  tediou3^and  we  have  just  reason  to  believe 
that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  opposition  which  exists,  is  the  result 
of  some  sectional  jealousies,  or  of  an  unwillingness  to  see  surgery 
forcably  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  imposing  opera- 
tions, viz. ;  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  aneurismal  artery. 

After  a  careful  retrospect  of  the  whole  matter,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  fallen  in  with  the  new  plan — ^new  at  least  to  us,  in  so 
fikv  as  the  mode  and  degree  of  pressure  is  concerned;  and  we  hail 
the  operation  as  another  triumph  of  conservative  surgery. 

It  is  with  pleasure^  therefore,  that  we  now  call  attentbn  to  this 
first  publication,  in  exlenso,  which  we  have  seen  upon  this  subject, 
and  from  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  one  of  the  first  to  make 
a  successful  experiment,  and  who  has  since  either  made,  or  witnes- 
sed several  more.  Mr.  Bellingham  resides  at  Dublin,  to  the  sur- 
geons of  which  city  the  operation  was  for  some  months  wholly 
confined;  and  where  its  merits  and  demerits  have  been  more  crili- 
oally  and  severely  examined  than  any  where  else.  The  author 
haar,  also,  all  along,  been  very  much  devoted  to  the  subject,  having 
at  an  early  date  become  involved  in  a  controversy  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  pressure,  applied  remote,  and  upon  the  cardiac  side,  effects 
the  obliteration  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  the  book  before  us  are  devoted,  chiefly 
to  the  history  of  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  compression,  from  the 
earliest  day  down  to  the  present  time;  and  contaiiis  much  informa- 
tion, and  many  cases,  which  have  not  before  been  brought  together; 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  of  which  shows  all  the  following  modes  to 
have  been  at  one  time  or  another  practised: — 

*'  1,  Where  the  pressure  was  applied  directly  upon  the  aneurismal 
sac. 

2.  Where  the  pressure  was  applied  to  the  aneurismal  sac,  aorf 
the  entire  limb  was  at  the  same  time  compressed. 

3.  Where  the  compression  was  applied  to  the  artery  between  the 
aneurismal  sac  and  the  heart. 
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4/  Where  the  pressure  was  applied  to  both  the  aneurismal  sac 
and  the  artery  upon  the  cardiac  side. 

5.  Where  the  pressure  was  applied  to  the  distal  or  capillary  side 
of  the  aneurismal  sac. 

6.  Where  the  aneurismal  sac  was  laid  open,  and  the  pressure 
was  applied  upon  the  ruptured  or  wounded  vessel. 

7.  Where  the  artery  above  the  aneurism  was  laid  bare,  and  the 
pressure  was  applied  directly  upon  it," 

It  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  third  section  which  some  say  is  notv 
reoived.  but  which  the  author  aims  to  show  |s  not  the  new  practice. 
Galen,  who  lived  in  the  i^econd  century,  is  said  to  have  cured  am 
aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  .arm  by  means  of  a  sponge  and  banda- 
ges, and  Rhazes,  of  the  ninth  century,  is  stated  to  have  recom- 
mended similar  measures.  Jean  de  Vigo,  a  physician  of  Genoa, 
Vfho  lived  in  the  bcgining  of  the  Idth  century,  is  luiown  to  have 
treated  aneuTisms  by  compression,  styptics,  &c.,  and  a  distinct  case 
«  recorded  by  Tulpius,  of  Amsterdam,  who  wrote  in  1641. 

Prom  this  date  up  to  the  time  of  Hunter,  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous ojodes  of  treating  aneurism  is  easily  traced.  Compression  had 
been  tried  in  many  forms,  and  had  signally  failed,  and  so,  also,  had 
the  operation  of  opening  the  sac  and  tying  above  and  below,  so 
that  Pott,  who  wrote  in  1777,  condemns  all  operations  made  to 
cure  an  aneurism,  for  he  declares'  he  had  never  seen  any  other 
operation  than  that  of  amputation  which  had  preserved  the  life  of 
the  patient. 

In  1785,  Hunter  performed  his  first  operation  of  tying  the  popli- 
teal artery  remote  from  the  8ac,s  and  on  the  cardiac  side.  The  great 
superiority  of  this  to  all  previous  modes  was  soon  generally  estab- 
lished; yet  there  were  a  few  surgeons  who  never  entirely  abandoned 
the  old  methods — thus,  even  as  late  as  1818,  Boyer  says,  **in  cer- 
tain cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  the  old  operation  is  preferable  to  the 
Honterian."     By  the  **  old  operation,"  Boyer  meant  the  operatioti 
of  exposing  the  sac  itself,  and  tying,  above  and  below.     Pressure, 
also,  continued  to  be  employed  in  a  few  rare  cases,  but  it  was  there- 
after no  longer  made  upon  the  sac,  but  only  between  the  aneurisiD 
and  the  heart     The  first  case  of  cure  reported  from  this  pbifl^' 
treatment,  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1810,  under  the  care  of  M.  Esciii 
Several  others  followed,  and,  as  some  were  cured,  and  others  w 
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compelled  to  abandon  the  pressure  and  resort  to  the  ligature, 
Dupuytren,  who  had  witnessed  several  of  the  cases,  concluded  in 
1829,  "that  there  are  individuals  who  cannot  bear  compression, 
whilst  there  are  others  who  support  it  without  inconvenience,"  &c. 

It  must  now  be  understood,  that  up  to  this  time,  and  later,  com- 
pression was  applied  to  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  sac, 
with  a  view  of  obliterating  the  artery  at  the  point  selected,  and  thus 
eflecting  a  cure  of  the  aneurism  below;  and  the  difficulty  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  inability  of  the  patients  to  endure  such  an  amount  of 
pressure  as  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result.  Whereas,  the 
principle  involved  in  the  plan  now  proposed,  requires  that  the 
artery  leading  to  the  sac  shall  jwt  be  entirely  closed,  but  only  sufi- 
ciently  to  materially  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  it. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  compression  as  fonneily  used,  while 
it  occasionally  wropght  cures,  by  completely  closing  and  finally 
obliterating  the  artery  at  the  point  of  pressure,  did,  also,  in  some 
instances,  where  the  pressure  was  less  complete^  effect  a  cure  by 
partially  arresting  the  current.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  a  ques- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  whenthe  first  cure 
was  effected  by  partial  pressure  as  when  first  the  important  prindpk 
was  discovered  by  which  the  cure  was  effected.  We  may  then  pass 
over  that  portion  of  the  work  before  us  in  which  the  claims  of 
surgeons  to  priority  in  this  mode  of  treatment  are  reviewed,  and 
come  directly  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Bellingham  himself  first 
explained  its  modus  operandi^  and  declared  his  conviction  of  its 
superiority  to  all  other  previous  plans. 

This  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  surgical  society  of  Ireland,  held  in 

Dublin,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1843,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 

which  is  contained  in  the  Dublin  Medical  ^ress,  published  in  the 

May  following.     At  this  meeting,  three  cases  of  cure  of  aneurism 

by  pressure  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  sac   were  reported,  one  by 

Mr.  Hutton,  one  by  Mr.  Cusack,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Bellingham; 

and  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Bellingham  made  the  following  remarks: 

"  Surgical  writers  appear  to  have  been  dnder  the  impression,  that 
in  order  to  cure  an  aneurism  by  compressing  the  artery  above  the 
tumour,  it  was  essential  tointerrupt  completely  the  current  of  blood 
through  -the  vessel — in  feet,  to  apply  suqh  pressure  as  would  act 
like  a  ligature,  cause  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  at  the 
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pari,  and  obliterate  the  circulation  in  the  vessel  at  tne  point  to  which 
compression  had  been  applied. 

When  it  was  considered  obsolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of 
compression,  that  such  an  amount  of  pressure  should  be  applied  as 
was  almost  certain  to  produce  sloughing  of  the  part,  and  .very  cer- 
tain to  occasion  intense  pain  and  suffering;  and  when,  in  addition, 
this  was  to  be  prolonged  through  five  successive  nights  and  days, 
[as  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Guthrie  which  I  had  quoted,]  we 
can  readily  understand  why  patients  refused  to  submit  to  it,  and  we 
can  easily  account  for  the  disrepute  into  which  the  practice  fell, 
and  for  the  unwillingness  of  surgeons  to  adopt  this  treatment,  in 

!>reference  to  the  simple  operation  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the 
emoral  artery.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  it  is  not  at  all 
essential  the  circulation  through  the  vessel  leading  to  the  aneurism 
should  be  completely  checked,  but  rather  the  contrary:  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  advantageous  at  first,  for  a  short  period,  by  which  the 
coliateral  circulation  will  be  more  certainly  established;  but  the 
result  of  this  case,  if  it  does  no  more,  establishes  the  fact,  that  a 
partial  current  through  an  aneurismal  sac  will  lead  to  the  deposition 
offibrine  in  its  interior,  and  cause  it  within  a  few  hours  to  he  filled 
and  ohstructedy  so  as  no  longer  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  blood 
through  it.  Pressure,  so  as  altogether  to  obstruct  the  circulation 
in  an  artery,  must  necessarily  be  slower  in  curing  an  aneurism,  as 
it  must,  in  some  measure,  act  by  causing  obliteration  of  the  vessel 
at  the  part  to  which  the  pressure  has  been  applied;  whereas  a />af^ 
tial  current  through  the  sac  enables  thefibrine  to  be  readily  entangled 
in  the  parietes  of  the  sac  in  the  first  instances,  and  this  goes  on 
increasing  until  it  becomes  filled;  the  collateral  branches  having  been 
previously  enlarged,  the  circulation  is  readily  carried  on  through 
them." 

The  instruments  which  have  already  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  the  current  of  blood  through  the  artery,  have 
been  almost  as  various  as  the  operators,  and  we  have  scarcely  a 
doubt  on  looking  over  the  several  varieties  of  "clamps."  and 
^•screws."  and  " tournequets,"  and  •* trusses,"  and  "compresses,* 
9fA  "  weights,"  to  w^hich  the  surgeons  have  so  far  resorted,  that  it 
still  remains  for  some  ingenious  yankee  to  "invent"  the  instrument 
which  is  to  perfect  the  discovery  !  These  instruments  all  resemble 
each  other  in  being  designed  to  make  a  moderate  and  endurable 
amount  of  pressure  upon  the  artery.  They  are  also  so  constructed 
as  that  they  may  be  relaxed  whenever  the  comfort  of  the  patient 
demands  it;  and  moveable,  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  alternat^fc^ 
made  at  difierent  points  in  the  course  of  the  artery.  In  some,  ^ 
last  indication  is  answered  by  a  double  headed  compressor,  one 
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whose  heads  is  generally  loosened  when  the  other  is  tightened,  Mr. 
Carte  has  invented  an  apparatus  by  ivhich  he  is  enabled  to  apply  a 
i^effif A/ to  the  walls  of  the  vessel;  the  weight  resting  in  a  kind  of 
*'hopper."  To  make  the  requisite  pressure  upon  the  femoral  artery 
of  an  adult  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  are  sufficient. 

We  shall  enable  the  reader  better  to  understand  the  new  practice 
by  giving  a  running  epitome  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  reported 
as  having  been  submitted  to  the  new  treatment. 

Ca8B  1.  A  laborer,  aged  30.  Popliteal  aneurism  iibout  the  sife  of 
a  hens'  egg.  In  twenty -eight  -days  after  the  compression  was  com- 
menced, the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  ceased.  The  compression; 
was  continued  three  days  longer;  and  a  month  later  the  patient 
was  discharged,  the  tumor  being  now  of  the  size  of  a  nutmegs 
and  hard;  pulsation  of  femoral  artery  continued  natural.  JIfr. 
HiUtoUy  of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital^  operator. 

Case  2.~rA  tanner,  aged  55.  Ppopliteal  aneurism,  size  of  henV 
egg.  Pressure  continued  upon  the  artery  in  the  groin  four  weeks 
and  three  days;  pulsation  having  ceased  at  the  end  of  four  weeks. 
Femoral  artery  at  the  last  dates  continued  to  pulsate  freely.  Tumor 
reduced  to  size  of  a  walnut,  and  very  hard.  Mr,  Cxzuzn,  cf  SU 
Stevens^  Hospital,  operator. 

Case  3. — Servant,  aged  32.  Popliteal  aneurism;  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Pressure  applied  upon  the  arteiy  as  it  passes 
over  the  ramus  of  the  pubis,  April  3d,  discontinued  on  the  4th  and 
5th,  reapplied  on  the  6th,  and  again  on  the  11th.  The  absolute 
time  occupied  in  the  compression  was  two  days.  Pulsation  in 
tumour  ceased  on  the  7th  of  April.  One  month  after,  the  tumor 
was  very  small;  the  pulsation  of  femoral  artery  continued,  and 
patient  was  pronounced  cured.     Mr.  Bdlingham  operator. 

Case  4. — A  tinplate  worker,  aged  30.  Femoral  aneurism.  Com- 
pression n)ade  at  lower  part  of  upper  third  of  the  femoral  artery 
Continued  fifty-six  days,  pulsation  in  the  tumor  having  ceased  six 
days'previously.  The  day  before  the  pulsation  ceased,  he  felt  great 
pain  in  the  limb;  scarcely  any  tumor  left.  Mn  Liston,  of  London,' 
operator. 

Case  5. — A  carpenter,  aged  29.  PopJiteal  aneurism.  Compres- 
sed ninety-three  days;  applied  at  first  upon  the  ramus  of  the  pubis^ 
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and  afterwards  about  four  inches  below.;  pulsation  in  tumor  ceased 
after  about  thi^e  months*  Completely  cured.  Mr.  IJarrison^  of 
JerviS'Street  Hospital,  operator. 

Case  6. — Aged  53.  Femoral  aneurism,  sixteen  inches  in  its 
greatest  circumference.  Compressed  thirty  days;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth day  after  the  instrument  was  removed,  the  report  says  the 
tumor  is  smaller,  and  the  case  promises  very  favorable,  the  pulsa- 
tion has  ceased.     Mr.  Liston,  operator. 

Case  7. — Servant  aged  33.  Femoral  aneurism,  two  inches  in 
diametier.  Compression  applied  over  ramus  of  pubis,  made  at  inter- 
vals, continued  43  days;  tumor  then  size  and  shape  of  a  small  hens 
egg,  very  firm  and  solid,    Mr.  Bdlingham,  operator^ 

Cases. — A  baker,  aged  28.  Popliteal  aneurism,  size  of  hen's 
egg.  Compressed  fifty-three  day«,  shortly  after  which,  it  is  repor- 
ted, *^a  small  firm  nodule  marks  the  situation  of  the  aneurism,  and 
the  patient  is  discharged  cured,  but  his  limb  is  yet  stiff)  weak,  zmd 
somewhat  emaciated."    Mr.  Kirby,  of  Jervis-street,  operator. 

Case  9. — Popliteal  aneurism;  cured  in  fifty-seven  days,  by  Mr. 
•^9ilan,  of  Haslar  Hospital. 

Case  10 — Popliteal  aneurism;  cured  in  twenty-one  days,  by  JMh 
Greatrex^  of  London. 

Case  11. — Popliteal  aneurism;  treated  with  two  instruments,  one 
applied  upon  the  fenrioral  artery  at  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  space, 
the  other  higher  up  the  limb.  Compression  continued  seven  days^ 
tumor  was  very  large,  but  now  is  entirely  gone.  Mr.  Cusachf 
operator. 

Case  12. — Popliteal  aneurism;  two  instruments  used;  one  applied 
about  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  other  near  the 
tendinous  canal  in  the  tricepfe  muscle.  Cured  in  twenty-four  days. 
Mr.  Porter^  of  Meath  Hospital,  operator. 

Case  13. — Aged  30.  Popliteal  aneurism,  has  disease,  of  heart, 
Mc  thin.  Duration  of  compression  twenty  days,  when  the  patient 
suddenly  died.  The  pulsation  in  sac  had  ceased  two  days  previous. 
Mr,  Cusack,  operator. 

Case  14.- — A  medical  man;  popliteal  aneurism;  two  inches  in 
diameter.  "Compression  was  commenced  August  2nd,  continued 
for  twenty  days,  when  the  patient  suffered  so  much  from  a  burning 
sensation  along  the  course  of  the  tibia,  that  he  refused  to  continue 
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it,  and  removed  to  the  country;  there  was  then  '  a  decided  hardness 
io  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  the  pulsation  appeared  nearly  as 
great  as  ever.'  Four  weeks  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  com- 
pression, (during  a  fortnight  of  which  the  patient  had  used  much 
exercise,)  an  unusual  degree  of  stifiness  was  felt  in  the  knee,  and 
on  examination,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  was  found  to  have 
ceased,  and  there  was  increased  hardness  in  the  tumor:  no  return 
of  pulsation  subsequently.  Period  which  intervened  between  the 
commencement  of  the  compression  and  the  cure  of  the  aneurism 
forty-eight  days,  during  the  last  twenty-eight  of  which  pressure 
was  not  applied. 

Case  15. — Popliteal  aneurism,  cured  in  thirty-three  days  by 
weights,  applied  part  of  the  time  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
part  of  the  time  in  the  groin.  Treated  by  Mr.  O'Perrall^  of  St 
Vincents  Hospital 

Case  16. — Popliteal  aneurism,  cured  by  a  tournequet  in  forty 

days,  by  Mr.  JoUey,  of  the  Torbay  Dispensary. 

Case  17. — ^Popliteal  aneurism,  *' Compression  conimenced  with 
a  single  instrument;  pressure  applied  to  the  artery  in  the  groin;  a 
second  instrument  subsequently  used,  and  the  pressure  applied  to 
the  artery  lower  down  alternately  with  the  other,  two  days  after 
which  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  ceased."  By  Mr.  Macdonnell^ 
of  the  Richmond  Hospital. 

Case  18. — Popliteal  aneurism.  Compressed  seven  days,  two 
instruments  applied  at  same  time,  one  to  the  groin  and  the  other 
lower.     Cured.    Mr.  Dartnell,  of  the  army,  operator. 

Case  19. — Femoral  aneurism,  cured  in  thirty-six  days,  by  Mr* 
Mackem. 

Case  20. — Popliteal  aneurism.  Compressed  by  two  instruments 
ninety-one  days;  during  which  time  the  pulsation  ceased,  and  a  few 
months  after,  the  report  says:  "  the  tumor  is  very  firm  and  decreas- 
ing in  size."     Mr.  Stork,  operator. 

Case  21. — Popliteal  aneurism,  cured  in  twenty-one  days  by  two 

instruments  applied  at  different  points  at  the  same  time.    Mr* 

Stork,  operator. 

Case  22. — A  medical  man.  Popliteal  aneurism.  "  Compression 
commenced  March  2nd,  followed  by  numbness  about  the  ham, 
oedenia  of  the  leg  and  foot,  with  pain  and  diminished  temperature 
in  the  same  part.  Compression  discontinued  April  14th,  the  tumor 
had  become  more  solid,  was  diminished  in  size,  but  pulsation  could 
still  be  detected.  A  compress  of  sponge  was  then  applied  to  the 
tumor,  and  retained  by  a  bandage. 
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The  patient  returned  to  the  country,  and  coramenced  taking 
exercise.  In  riding  a  spirited  horse  on  the  22nd  of  May.  following, 
he  made  a  sudden  exertion,  which  was  followed  by  great  pain  in 
the  knee  and  tymor,  which  increased  at  night.  He  took  a  full 
opiate  which  procured  sleep,  and  on  awaking  the  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  was  found  to  have  ceaseed.  By  the  27th  of  June  the 
tumor  could  hardly  be  felt,  but  some  pain  in  leg  and  ankle  remained 
mi\i  stiffness  in  the  knee;  a  disagreeable  numbness  was  also  felt 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  leg,  and  foot,  *'  probably  (the 
patient  thinks)  caused  by  some  injury  which  the  saphena  nerve 
incurred  during  the  process  of  applying  the  pressure."  Compres- 
sion continued  for  forty-three  days;  aneurism  ceased  to  pulsate 
eighty-one  days  after  the  pressure  was  first  us^d." 

Case  23 — Popliteal  aneurism.     Pressure  made  in  the  groin  by  a 

weight,  and  in  lower  part  of  thigh  by  a  weight.  ^^Compression 
commenced  July  30th  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.  by  two  instruments,  which 
were  alternately  relaxed,  (the  pressure  being  sufficient  to  check 
completely  the  pulsation);  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  very  severe  pain  in 
the  ham  set  in,  the  patient  unscrewed  the  instrument,  and  found 
that  all  pulsation  had  ceased.  Compression  continued  until  August 
2nd,  the  pulsation  did  not  return,  slighter  pressure  was  then  kept 
up  until  the  8th,  when  the  instrument  was  removed.  The  aneu- 
rismal  tumor  now  (September  24th)  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
and  hard.  Duration  of  compression  ten  hours;  the  previous  pres- 
sure must,  however,  be  taken  into  account,  which  had  evidently 
caused  deposition  of  fjbrine  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  because  it  could 
not  be  completely  emptied  by  pressure  upon  the  artery  above." 
Mr.  Sunter,  of  Newbridge,  operator. 

Case  24. — Popliteal  aneurism.  "  Compression  commenced  soon 
after  the  patient's  admission;  pressure  made  by  a  weight  in  the 
groin,  and  by  a  clamp  upon  the  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  mid- 
dle with  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  After  the  compression  had 
been  continued  for  some  time,  as  the  pulsation  continued  to  be 
strong,  it  was  resolved  to  give  a  trial  to  galvanism  combined  with 
compression.  By  applying  pressure  upon  the  artery  above  and 
below  the  aneurism,  so  as  to  retain  the  contents  of  the  sac  until 
acted  on  by  the  galvanic  current,  it  was  expected  that  one  of  the 
priacipal  causes  of  ihe  failure  of  this  proceeding  would  be  avoided; 
the  case  likewise  seemed  to  be  a  favorable  one,  in  this  respect  that 
the  blood  contained  a  very  large  amount  of  serum  in  proportion  to 
the  fibrine. 

April  21st.  A  clamp  was  applied  upon  the  artery  above  the  aneu- 
rismal sac,  and  another  below  it;  two  acupuncture  needles  (insul- 
ated except  at  their  points  and  hafts)  were  then  introduced^" 
opposite  sides  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  brought  into  conn' 
with  aSmee's  battery  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  Professor  of  Chemi 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  kindly  afforded  his  s< 
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and  the  galvaDic  current  was  maintained  by  him  for  about  fift^D 
minutes  at  intervals.  It  was  intended  to  repeat  the  application 
after  a  short  interval,  and  in  the  meantime  the  patient  continued 
the  compression.  In  order  to  hasten  the  cure  (as  he  thought)  he 
had  kept  up  Very  strong  pressure  upon  the  artery  in  the  thigh  for 
many  hours,  when  seven  days  after  the  employment  of  the  galyano- 
puncturc,  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering,  erysipelas  ^which  was 
prevalent  at  the  time)  attacked  the  part  of  the  thigh  upon  which 
the  pad  of  the  instrument  rested,  it  spread  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  the  patient  died  on  the  4th  of  May,  six  days  afterwards. 

Case  25. — Successful  treatment  of  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism 

» 

at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  particulars  not  yet  made  public. 

Case  26. — Is  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  cured  by  pressure  upon 
the  sac  itself,  and  does  not  belong,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  opera- 
tions of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Case  27. — **  Patient,  a  drover,  aged  42,  healthy,  admitted  iato 
the  Bristol  infirmary,  under  Mr.  Harrison,  September  28th,  1843, 
laboring  under  popliteal  aneurism  on  the  left  side.  Tumor  had 
been  noticed  some  months  previously;  it  had  attained  tbe  size  of  a 
large  orange;  pressure  upon  the  artery  in  the  thigh  caused  it  to 
diminish.  Compression  commenced  October  3rd,  the*  pressure 
applied  to  the  artery  in  the  groin.  Treatment  persevered  in  for  a 
fortnight,  when  it  was  discontinued  at  the  patient's  request,  and  the 
operation  performed.  At  this  period  pulsation  was  distinctly  felt  in 
the  ai^ticular  arteries  about  the  knee,  when  the  pulsation  was 
arrested  in  the  femoral  artery  by  compressing  the  artery  in  the 
groin." 

Chapter  7th  treats  of  the  employment  of  chemical  agents  used 
to  coagulate  the  blood  in  an  aneurismal  sac,  the  employment  of 
heat,  galvano-puncture,  injections  of  chemical  fluids,  &c.,  <fec.  Sir 
Everard  Home  reports  a  case  in  which  he  employed  heated  needles 
to  produce  a  coagulum  in  1826.  The  result  was  a  cessation  of 
pulsation  in  the  tumor;  but  forty-six  days  after  the  last  trial,  the 
patient  died  of  gangrene  in  the  diseased  limb.  The  autopsy  showed 
a  complete  coagulum  filling  the  sac.     No  other  case  is  reported. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Phillips  proposed  to  obliterate  arteries  by  trans- 
ihcing  them  with  needles  and  then  passing  a  galvanic  current  through 
them.  Seven  cases  are  reported,  of  which  only  three  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  we  shall  dismiss  the  whole  subject  with  the  following 
conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Bellingham: — 

**  On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  that  much  can  never  be  expected 
from  galvano-puncture  as  an  agent  in  the  cure  of  aneurism:  it  is 
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doobtfuJ  if  the  current  of  a  battery  of  moderate  strength,  however 
long  continued,  can  develop  a  coagulum  sufficiently  firm  to  produce 
even  the  eflects  I  have  mentioned;  and  the  employment  of  a  pow- 
erful battery  is  not  without  risk  if  the  aneurismal  sac  is  of  con* 
siderable  size,  or  springs  from  a  large  artery.  In  addition,  it  is 
difficult  to  isolate  completely  the  shaft  of  the  acupunctnre  needles; 
the  substance  used  for  this  purpose  is  either  detached  in  the  act  of 
introducing  them,  or  it  is  softened  when  the  galvanic  current  is 
completed:  hence  the  tissues  through  which  the  needles  pass  are 
acted  on,  and  the  strength  of  the  current  is  necessarily  wasted.  1 
need  hardly  delay  here  to  allude  to  an  objection  urged  against  this 
tneasure  by  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mfdicine 
—viz.,  that  erysipelas  may  follow  the  employment  of  the  acupunc- 
ture needles,  because  eve^-y  one,  I  presume,  is  aware  that  erysipelas 
may  follow  any  form  of  puncture,  wound,  or  incision,  in  any  part 
of  the  body." 

Mr.  Wardrop  suggests  injecting  the  sac  with  acetic  acid,,  a  small 
qoaotity  of  which  will  coagulate  a  considerable  mass  of  blood,  but  no 
one  has  yet  put  his  suggestion  into  practice.  All  the  above  modes 
are  spoken  of  as  possible  auxiliaries  to  compression,  whose  value 
may  not  yet  be  fully  determined. 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  review  of  this  most  interesting  lit. 

tie  volume,  with  the  writers  own  summary  of  some  of  the   most 

material  points  relating  to  this  new  mode  of  treatment: — 

"1.  The  arteries  to  which  compression  is  applicable  being  far 
more  frequently  the  subject  of  aneurism  than  tnose  to  which  it  is 
inapplicable,  compression  is  calculated  to  supersede  the  ligature  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases. 

2.  The  cure  of  aneurism  by  compression  upon  the  artery  between 
the  aneurismal  sac  and  the  heart,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
here,  is  accomplished  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  fibine  of  the 
blood  in  the  sac,  until  both  the  latter  and  the  artery  at  the  part  are 
completely  filled.  The  process  is  in  fact  exactly  similar  to  that  by 
which  nature  eflfects  a  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism. 

3.  Such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  would  cause  inflammation  and 
adhesion  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  artery  at  the^oint  com- 
pressed is  never  required. 

4.  The  pressure  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  interrupt  the  circu- 
lation in  the  artery  at  the  point  compressed;  an  essential  agent  in 
the  cure  being  that  a  current  of  blood  soould  pass  through  the  sac. 

5.  Compression  by  means  of  two  or  more  instruments,  one  of 
which  is  alternately  relaxed,  is  much  more  eflectual  than  by  any 
angle  instrument,  and  in  many  instances  the  pressure  can  be  ~"'~ 
tained  by  the  patient  himself. 
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6.  The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  does  not  involve 
the  slightest  risk  to  the  patient,  and  if  persevered  in  cannot  fail  of 
eflecting  a  cure. 

7.  A  cure  of  aneurism  effected  by  compression,  according  to,  the 
rules  laid  down  here,  must  necessarily  be  permanent;  and  in  every 
case  in  which  a  cure  has  been  pccomplished,  the  patients  have 
remained  well  subsequently. 

8.  The  femoral  artery  remains  pervious  after  the  cure  at  the 
point  at  which  the  pressure  had  been  applied,  and  no  morbid  change 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  detected  in  eitner  the  artery  or  vein  at  the  site 
of  the  compression. 

9.  When  a  cure  is  effected  by  compression,  the  vessel  is  oblite- 
rated only  at  the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  artery  at  this  part 
is  eventually  converted  into  an  impervious  ligamentous  band. 

10.  Compression  effects  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  more  simple 
and  safer  means  than  the  ligature,  while  it  is  applicable  to  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  contra-indicated  or  inadmissible. 

11.  Compression  is  not  necessarily  a  more  tedious  or  more  pain- 
ful method  of  treating  aneurism  than  the  ligature,  while  it  is  much 
more  certain,  more  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  is  free  from  all 
danger. 

12.  Compression,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  here,  has 
little  analogy  with  the  old  method  which  went  by  this  name;  and  in 
fact  has  no  greater  resemblance  to  it  than  the  Hunterian  operation 
had  to  the  operation  for  aneurism  which  it  superseded. 

f.:h.h. 


ART.  II. — Case  of  Urinary  Calculus  with  congenital  malformation  of 

the  Penis.     By  George  D.  Stevens,  M.  D. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2n\l  of  August,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  son 
of  Jacob  Rummell,  aged  8  years.  On  my  way  to  his  residence,  I 
learned  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  case: — The  morning 
previous  to  my  visit,  the  lad  betrayed  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and 
and  on  being  interrogated,  told^his  parents  he  could  not  urinate; 
after  witnessing  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  mother  prepared 
some  pumpkin-seed  tea,  which  she  gave  him  freely,  with  other  diluent 
drinks  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  proved  ineffectual.  Had  never 
been  affected  so  before,  but  the  father  said  he  had  noticed  that  his 
son  always  projected  a  very  small  stream  when  he  urinated,  and 
that  his  penis  "  was  not  quite  right." 

I  found  the  hypogastrium  tensely  distended,  tender  to  the  touch, 
the  patient  suffering  much,  and  determined  to  cathererize  itotn^ 
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diately.     On  searching  for  the  meatus  urinarius,  found  an  inden- 
tation resennbling  it,  but  imperforate;  but  the  search  revealed  a  very 
small  opening  beneath  a  fold  of  the  frcBUum  preputii  which  proved  ta 
be  the  commencement  of  the  urethra;  and  was  too  minute  to  admit 
a  small   sized  catheter.     After   dilating  it  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  the  catheter  passed  easily  until  it  reached  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  which  offered  some  resistance,  but  by  nioderately  continued 
pressure  it  passed.     The  bladder  was  soon  emptied  of  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  urine,  presenting  no  unusual  appearance,  but  strongly 
ammoniacal.     Regarding  the  case  as  one  of  spasm  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  I  directed  a  cathartic  of  ol.  Ricini  and  spts.  Terebinth, 
fomentations  to  hypogastrium  of  laudanum  and  spts.  of  Camphor. 
August  3rd,  5  o'clock  P,  M.     Found  patient  with  bladder  dis- 
tended, betraying  symptoms  of  increased  suffering;  removed  about 
the  same  quantity  of  urine  as  before,  possessing  the  same  charac* 
teristic  odor;  patient  quite  easy.     I  wished  to  leave  the  instrument 
in  the  bladder,  but  when  the  patient  was  left  alone  for  a  few 
moments,  he  would  immediately  withdraw  it,  so  far  as  to  render  it 
useless.  •  The  prescriptions  ofthe  day  before  not  having  been  carried 
out,  I  directed  the  parents  to  employ  them  thoroughly,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  administer  enemas,  as  he  had  passed  some  ascarides. 
He  was  also  to  take  a  powder  of  camphor  and  opium  every  four  hours 
spts.  nit  dulc,   at  intervals  between  the  time  of  taking  the  pow- 
ders.   Directed  the  Father  to  call  me  next  day  if  these  remedies 
did  not  succeed.     Was  not  called  on  the  4th,  and  began  to  feel 
assured  of  my  patient's  recovery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  messenger  came  requesting  my 
speedy  attendance:  saw  patient  at  10  A.  M.,  presenting  appear- 
ances similar  to  those  on  my  former  visits.  1  had  not  been  called 
the  day  before  '*  because  he  was  so  comfortable,  it  was  thought 
uooecessary."  Passed  the  catheter,  lirine  flowed  freely  until  half 
a  pint  was  discharged,  when  it  suddenly  ceased;  at  the  same  time 
a  sensation  of  grasping  was  communicated  to  the  instrument,  and 
the  boy  cried  out  with  extreme  pain.  Withdrew  the  catheter,  and 
found  no  obstruction  in  it.  As  the  arrest  of  the  flow  of  urine 
seemed  so  much  like  the  effect  of  violent  spasm,  1  determined  to 
rest  for  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  passed  the  instru- 
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ment  as  I  thought  fully  into  the  bladder,  no  urine  flowed;  in  a  short 
time  the  same  sensation  as  before  was  communicated  to  the  cathe- 
ter, the  patient  expressing  intense  pain,  and  1  began  to  think  that 
a  stone  might  produce  the  difficulty.  Placed  the  patient  upon  his  back 
with  his  hips  raised,  left  with  intention  of  visiting  him  again  in  the 
evening,  urgent  symptoms  being  allayed  for  a  time.  In  the  evening 
Dr.  Ham  saw  the.  patient  wath  me:  the  patient  had  passed  some 
urine,  still  the  hypogastric  region  was  full,  and  tender  to  touch. 
On  attempting  to  introduce  the  catheter,  an  obstruction  was  disco" 
vered  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubis;  a  sound  was  tried  which 
rendered  it  certain  that  a  foreign  body  was  lodged  in  the  tract  of 
the  urethra;  it  appeared  hard  and  somewhat  rough;  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  calculus,  as  the  aperture  of  the  urethra 
had  been  too  small  to  admit  the  introduction  of  any  substance  by 
the  patient  previous  to  its  being  dilated.  After  dilating  the  urethra 
as  much  as  was  consistent,  administering  a  cathartic  of  calomel 
and  bitartras  of  potassa,  we  left  with  a  slight  hope  of  its  being 
discharged,  if  not,  expecting  on  the  following  morning  to  cut  upon 
and  remove  it.  Mr,  R.,  however,  came  early,  bringing  with  him  a 
calculus  about  the  size  of  a  white  bean,  spheroidal  in  form,  surface 
rough,  color  brown.  When  broken  it  seemed  made  up  of  concen- 
tric layers,  which  were  distinct,  encompassing  a  nucleus  of  a  gray- 
ish color,  and  much  harder  than  the  external  layers.  When  dry 
it  weighed  six  grains. 

This  case  is  chiefly  interesting,  from  the  length  of  time  the  cal- 
culus must  have  existed  before  any  symptoms  of  its  presence  mani- 
fested themselves,  from  the  structure  of  the  meatus  urinarius  (which 
latter  stands  perhaps  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  the  effect)  and 
from  the  size  of  the  calculus  passed  by  a  lad  of  eight  years. 

WiLLiAMSviLLE,  September  15, 1847. 


ART.  III. — Supposed  case  of  Ovarian  Hernia,  fcrming  an  Ovarian 

TVmor.    Reported  by  Dr.  P.  H,  Hamilton. 

Miss  M.  E.,  aged  21,  of  Buffalo,  has  a  tumor  situated  upon  the 
external  abdominal  ring  of  the  right  side,  of  which  the  history  tf 
as  follows: — 


CASE    OF    OVARIAN    HERNIA.  dSl5 

When  two  weeks  old,  she  was  lying  upon  the  bed  with  her  face 
upward,  when  her  sister,  ten  years  old,  accidently  jumped  upon 
her  chest  and  abdomen,  with  such  force  as  to  nearly  extinguish 
the  life  of  the  infant,  bending  and  flattening  the  ribs  upon  one  side, 
and  forcing  out  the  sternum,  During  the  succeeding  week  she 
was  very  feeble,  and  was  apparently  in  much  pain  when  moved. 
About  this  time  the  mother  discovered  a  small  tumor  situated  on 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  kidney  bean, 
but  thicker;  not  discolored,  and  moveable:  it  could  not  be  returned 
within  the  ring.  This  tumor  has  never  disappeared  for  one  moment 
since  then. 

MissM.  began  to  menstruate  when  13  years  old,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  accident  unntil  this  event,  the  groin  gave  her  much 
trouble.  When  she  played  much,  a^swelling  would  ocdur  beside  the 
tumor,  (the  small  original  tumor  remaining  distinct  and  clearly 
separate)  often  attaining  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  giving  her  great 
pain  until  it  was  reduced,  never  red,  but  sometimes  purplish,  and 
always  tender.  This  swelling  was  ea&ily  made  to  disappear  in 
from  half  an  hoiar  to  three  hours,  by  applying  warm  cloths,  and 
keeping  her  on  her  back;  sometimes  it  disappeared  spontaneously, 
while  she  still  kept  about.  It  would  "  swell  up"  as  often  as  three 
times  a  week  on  the  average,  except  during  two  years — the  third 
third  and  fourth  year  of  her  life.  The  disappearance  of  the  swel- 
ling at  this  time,  the  mother  ascribes  to  her  having  used  "fox 
grease  "  upon  it. 

Her  menstruation  has  always  been  painful,  scanty,  and  irregular; 
she  has  once,  passed  five  months  without  menstruating.  But 
whether  she  menstruates  or  not,  the  periodical  day  is  generally 
announced  by  some  tumefaction  and  pain  in  the  original  tumor, 
often  a  very  severe  pain;  the  pain  occasionally  making  a  sudden 
metastasis  to  the  loins,  or  hips,  or  perhaps,  the  head.  The  pain  and 
tumefaction,  also,  regularly  subside  after  two  or  three  days,  although 
she  may  not  have  menstruated.  She  has  a  constant  blenorrhagia 
from  the  vagina,  and  prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  When  15  years  old 
she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unusually  severe  pain  in  the 
tumor,  which  lasted  two  or  three  days,  and  was  relieved  after  an* 
abrupt  and  copious  discharge  of  offensive  matter  through  the  vagina. 
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Shortly  after  this  event  1  first  saw  the  patient,  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Rhodes,  then  near  Geneva,  Jan.  1842.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly feeble,  and  the  original  tumor  (not  the  occasional  tumor, 
which  I  designated  as  a  *^  swelling  ")  had  within  a  few  days  attained 
the  size  of  a  large  goose  egg.  A  careful  examination  enabled  us  to 
determine  that  it  was  neither  a  hernia  nor  a  lumbar  abscess,  to  both 
of  which  it  presented  several  points  of  resemblance.  It  fluctuated 
distinctly,  and  was  exqusitely  tender,  but  could  not  be  made  to 
retire  within  the  ring.  Dr.  Rhodes  opened  it  freely;  it  discharged 
a  pale  yellow  serum.  The  probe  introduced  discovered  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  by  septa  into  copartments,  and  a  distinct  and 
firm  cyst  involving  the  whole. 

Three  or  four  years  since,  it  again  enlarged  in  the  same  manner^ 
and  having  attained  about  the  same   size,  it  was  opened  freely  by 

« 

Dr.  Briggs,  of  Auburn.     The  matter  discharged  possessed  the  same 
character  as  before. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  I  was  called  to  her  again,  she  having  now 
removed  to  this  city.  Her  general  health  has  somewhat  improved 
since  I  saw  her  in  1842,  but  she  has  still  vaginal  Menorrhagia  and 
prolapsus;  she  has  also  a  polypus  in  each  nostril;  palpitation  of 
heart;  and  has  had,  she  now  tells  me,  enlargements  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  and  also  in  both  groins. 

The  tumor  has  now  swelled  again  for  the  third  time,  and,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  before  it  is  opened,  it  is  intensely  painful,  and 
she  is  compelled  to  seek  her  bed. 

I  opened  it,  and  it  discharged  about  two  ounces  of  a  pale  yellow 
serum.    A  tent  is  left  in  the  wound. 

I  have  occupied  so  much  time  in  the  description  of  this  case^ 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  an  ovarian  hernia,  a  rare,  yet  possible 
accident,  which  has  now  become  diseased,  and  has  formed  in  this 
new  bed  a  true  ovarian  tumor.  The  occasional  swelling,  which 
recured  so  often  previous  to  puberty,  although  the  mother  thinks 
she  never  could  reduce  it  by  pressure,  1  believe  to  have  been  an 
intestinal  hernia,  which  easily  found  its  way  through  the  track 
made  by  the  ovary.  The  intestinal  hernia  was,  however,  preven- 
ted from  decending  when  the  ovary  itself  took  on  disease,  which 
by  enlargement  and  inflammation  blocked  up  the  channel. 
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The  girl  will  not  consent  to  its  extirpation.     I  have  omitted  to 
say  that  the  defoi'mity  of  her  thorax  still  remains. 
BrpFALO,  October,  1847. 
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Remarks  upon  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army^  and  the  Effects  of  Marchingand  a  Camp  Kfe  in  producing 
and  modifying  Disease.  By  W.  B.  Her  rick,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  Rush  Medical  College,  late  Surgeon  Ist  Regiment 
Ulioois  Volunteers,  Sac. 

In  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  many  friends,  and  with 
the  view  of  satisfying,  to  some  extent,  the  desire  manifested  by 
our  medical  brethren  for  information  concerning  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  our  army  in  Mexico,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers* 
from  time  to  time,  such  facts  and  remarks  as  we  may  deem  most 
interesting  and  worthy  of  their  attention. 

As  an  introduction  to  our  subject,  we  shall  endeavor,  at  this  time, 
to  give  a  brief  history  of  a  surgeon's  duties,  as  prescribed  by  army 
regulations,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks  of  a  general  character 
upon  the  effect  of  long  marches  and  a  camp  life  in  producing  and 
modifying  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  medical  department,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  Surgeon  General,  stationed  at  Washington, 
is  charged  with  its  administrative  details,  and  has  the  control  of  all 
the  officers  belonging  to  it.  He  assigns  the  surgeons  and  assistant 
surgeons  to  reciments,  posts,  and  stations^  and  all  official  communi- 
cations from  them  are  made  direct  to  him. 

The  senior  medical  officer  of  every  separate  division  of  the  army, 
in  the  capacity  of  medical  director,  mspects  hospitals,  sees  that  the 
necessary  medicines  are  provided,  and  that  tho  surgeons  perform 
their  duties  and  abide  by  the  rules  arid  regulations  given  for  their 
government  and  direction.  \ 

The  surgeon  of  a  regiment,  so  far  as  his  professional  duties  are 
concerned,  obeys  the  instructions  of  the  medical  director,  and  is 
responsible  to  him  for  the  order  and  neatness  of  his  hospital,  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  assistants  and  attendants  perform  their  duties, 
and  for  the  comfort  and  proper  treatment  of  the  sick.  It  is  his  duty 
to  keep,  for  the  inspection  of  the  medical  director,  a  register  con- 
taining the  names  and  rank  of  the  sick  under  his  charge,  and  also, 
a  prescription  and  diet  book  containing  his  written  prescriptions  and 
directions  for  every  case. 
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lik  the  duty  of  the  orderly  sergeant  of  each  company  to  nudLe, 
to  the  surgeon,  written  morning  reports  of  sick,  and  to  see  that 
those  who  are  able,  present  themselves  forinspection  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed  by  the  surgeon.  Every  surgeon  or  assistant  sun 
ffeon,  havine  charge  of  sick,  makes  monthly  reports  to  the  medical 
director,  and  every  one  attending  to  the  sick  of  a  regiment,  post,  or 
garrison,  makes  daily  morning  reports  to  the  coinmanding  officer 
with  such  remarks  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  whatever  may 
affect  the  health  of  the  soldiers  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper. 

With  regard  to  personal  observation  and  experience,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the .  writer  of  this  communication  jomed  the  division  of 
the  army  under  General  Wool,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  about  the 
iirstof  September  last,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  1st  Regi- 
ment Illinois  volunteers,  under  the  lamented  Colonel  Hardin,  about 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  continued  with  that  regiment,  for 
the  most  of  the  time,  the  only  medical  oflicef  until  me  (bvisioo 
,  joined  the  main  army  under  General  Taylor,  near  Saltillo,  about  the 
first  ol  January  of  the  present  year. 

it  appears  from  our  monthly  reports,  that  from  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  first  of  October,' the  whole  number  of 'cases  treated 
in  the  regiment— the  mean  strength  of  which  Was,' at  that  time, 
about  800 — was  as  follows: 

Remaining  sick  on  the  36th,    -        -        -        -        -30 
I'adcea  sick  after"  the  20th  and  before  the  1st  of  October: 

df  Miasmatic  Fever, '45 

Diarrhoea,   -        -        -        -        .        -        -       58 

jDysentary, t 

Bronchitis, 20 

,  Poeumonia, S 

Ulcers, 3 

Abscess, -3 

Cutaneous  Eruption,    ---.«.         4 
Fracture, 1 

Total, 119 

Aggregate, 149 

It  wiir  appear,  by  comparing  the  above  report  for  a  part  of  Sep- 
tember with  those  of  other  months  which  will  follow,  tnat  the  own- 
bar  of  sick  was  much  greater  in  proportion  than  at  any  period  of 
time  after,  of  the  same  length. 

Among  the  causes  which  conspired  to  produce  a  c^reater  amooDt 
of  sickness  at  this  time  than  at  any  subseauent  period,  the  following 
'    m^  be  mentioned,  as,  probably,  amons  the  most  prolific  : 

The  men  had  then  been  in  service  out  a  short  time,  and  were 
suffering  temporarily,  from  a  chan^  of  diet  and  habits  conseqoeot 
upon  exchanging  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  and  the  comforts  of  iMNn^ 
for  the  duties  of  soldiers  and  the  exposures  incidental  to  a  camp 
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life.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  about  a  month  previous  to  this 
time,  the  1st  aud  2d  Illinois  Regiments,  soon  after  the  measles  had 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  their  damp,  made  the  march  from  the 
coast  to  San  Antonio  just  at  tlie  close  of  the  rainy  season,  iiinc[ie!r  a 
scorching,  sun,  and  over  plains  covered,  in  many  places,  to  the  (i^pth 
of  two  or  three  feet  with  water.  The  effect  of  this  first  long  march 
was  most  disastrous.'  Many  convalescent  from  measles  had  relap- 
ses; others  contra^cted  severe  bronchial  affections  or  diarrhoed',  ilnd 
all  suffered  more  or  less  from  exposure  and  fatigue. 

The  above  is  the  only  instance  in  which  marching  proved  detri- 
mental to  health.  At  every  subsequent  period  during  the  cam- 
paign, the  number  upon  our  sick  report  aiminished  most  rapidly, 
during  and  immediately  after  a  long  march,  and  as  certainly  increased 
after  remaining  in  camp  for  any  length  of  time. 

Upon  referring  again  to  our  sick  report  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, it  appears  that  the  149,  which  was  the  aggregate,  as  before 
stated,-  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Returned  to  dutv,         -  -  -  .  -        95 

I^eft  ill  General  Hospital  at  San  Antonio,  -  -  -40 

I2i9charged  from  service,  ....  5 

Died,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -1 

Remaining  on  the  sick  list  but  convalescent  and  able  to 
'hii^rfen,  -  -  -  --.  9 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  of  the  sick  who,  in  compliance 
with  their  own  requests,  were  permitted  to  remain  with  the  regi- 
ment and  participate  in  the  fatigues  and  exposures  incidental  to  this 
long  march,  recovered  more  rapidly.and  were  sooner  able  ^0  return 
to  duty,  than. others  apparently  as  well  but  who  were  left  bebuid  in 
hospital.  ' 

It  appears  that  of  the  one  nundred  and  forty-nine  treated  duiing 
the  last  ten  days  of  September,  ninety-five  were  retui'ned'lq'Bbty 
before  the  first  of  October,  and  previous  to  marching.  Moi^tf  of 
these  were  convalescents  from  the  different  diseases  above  ri9en- 
tioned,  who  had  been  r3covering  but  sloWly  whilst  they  remained 
still  and  quiet  in  camp,  yet  after  a  few  days  march,  they; improved 
liidst  rapidly,  and  after  a  week  or  two  were  able  to  perform  fi  day's 
march  with  as  much  ease  apparently,  as  others,  r^otraoded'^ar- 
rhoea  and  bronchial  afiectiohs,  which  had  yielded  but  slowly  aoder 
the  most  approved  modes  of  treatment  in  camp  and  h<»pitiil'  were 
apparently  cured  without  medicine,  by  active  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

These  facts  as  it  appears  to  us,  show  that  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  kind  of  treatment  have  been,  in  general,  under- 
rated by  practitioners.  From  observing  during  the  past  year,  tto 
salutary  eflectis  of  long  marches  in  preventing  and  curing  iT*  ' 
we  have  become  convmced  that  moderate  and  even  active  r 
in  the  open  air,  without  medicine,  is  more  beneficial  in  m 
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The  preceding  facts,  as  it  appears  to  us,  sh<>w  that  the  diderence 
in  the  amount  of  sickAess  occurring  in  camp  and  upon  th^  march, 
is  80  great  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  out  army, 
as  well  as  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  great  diflference,  we  may  remark  that 
the.Eimple  diet  used  upon  the  march,  being  less  stimulating  and  irri- 
tating than  the  mixed  food  more  readily  obtained  in  camp,  had  a 
less  tendency  to  produce  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The  air,  too  in 
and  around  large  encampments,  becomes,  aftet*  a  time,  vitiated,  and 
tends  really,  no  doubt,  to  the  production  of  miasmatic  and  other  tl 
diseases.  But,  above  all,  inactivity,  both  of  body  and  mind,  pro- 
duces lassitude  and  general  debility  y. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  above  subject  have  already  extended  too  :i\ 
far^  perhaps,  to  be  profitable  to  our  readers;  we  shall  therefore  close 
for  the  present,  remarking  in  conclusion  that  it  is  our  intention  to  i 
lay  before  our  readers  in  the  next  number  of  our  Journal,  a  brief  v 
history  of  some  of  the  most  important  cases  that  have  occurred 
under  our  observation;  and  also  a  short  account  of  our  surgical  y 
experience  during  and  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
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Report  of  Casp^  of  Typhus  Fever y  observed  .t  the  Laza7'etto,  near      i 
Philadelphia,    By  F.  W,  Seroent,  M.  D.  li 

During  the  month  of  June,  1  had  the  opportunity  of  observing, 
at  the  Quarantine  Station,  several  cases  of  ''Ship  F'ever,"  as  it  is 
called*  The  following  notice  has  been  condensed  from  observations 
made  at  the  time. 

There  were  thirty-seven  cases  of  fever  in  all,  of  which  thirty- 
thjree  were  taken  from  one  ship,  "  The  North  Star;"  the  remaining 
four  were  takQU  from  two  other  vessels,  two  from  each.  The  two 
latter  ships  sailed  from  Belfast  and  Londonderry  respectively; 
having  on  board  their  full  complement  of  passengers^  generally  in 
good  cbndition,  and  pretty  well  furnished  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries.  The  "North  Star"  sailed  from  Liverpool  with  one 
hundred  steerage  passengers.    Very  many  of  them  excessively 

gM>i:,  and  already  sufiering  in  health  in  consequence  of  the  discom 
rts. to  which  thjy  had  been  subjected  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Liver- 
pool^ whilst  waitmg  for  a  passage.    The  bread-stuffs  which  were 
laid  in  for  their  consumption  during  the  voyage,  were  of  a  very 
inferior  quality. 

.The  general  impression  on  board  the  vessel,  was,  that  one  of  the 
passengers,  a  woman,  was  sick  when  she  embarked.  This  person 
wa^  extremely  poor,  and  had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  IJver- 
pool  muny  weeks,  amidst  a  crowd  of  emigrants,  in  a  very  miserable 
CQudition.  She  remained  sick  from  the  time  the  vessel  sailed, 
during  the  whole  voyage,  aud  was  removed  from,  the  ship  at  the 
Lazaretto,  in  a  state  of  great  prostration,  yet  free  from  fever. 
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Syphilii, 1 

ADScess,     ........  4 

u  iccrSy    ••        f        •        •        •        •        •  o 

Fracture, 1 

Rheumatism^ 1 

Tumors, 6 

Scorbutis, .  3 

Pistula  in  Ano, 1 

Anasarca, 1 


Total,    ......  81 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  number  taken  sick 
during  the  month  of  January,  as  compared  with  September  was  as 
1  to  4,  nearly;  and  as  compared  with  October  as  1  to  1 '7. 

That  the  health  preserving  influence  of  a  long  march  is  very 
great  is  made  very  apparent  by  this  comparison  of  some  of  our 
monthly  reports.  Still,  however,  the  statement,  as  made  above, 
falls  far  short  of  exhibiting  the  full  extent  of  its  beneficial  effects; 
for  during  a  part  of  the  months  both  of  October  and  January,  we 
were  in  camp,  and  consequently  not  experiencing,  during  the  whole 
time,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  march. 

The  comparison  of  some  of  our  daily  morning  reports,  exhibiting 
the  number  of  cases  treated  from  day  to  day  whilst  in  camp,  with 
others  made  during  some  of  our  long  marches  being  free  from  the 
above  objection,  and  therefore  more  strictly  in  accordance  with 
facts,  exhibits  a  still  more  remarkable  difference. 

From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  November  inclusive,  during  which 
time  we  remained  in  camp,  at  Monclova,  our  daily  morning  report 
ranged  from  nineteen  to  thirty-two,  averaging  about  twenty-five 
for  each  day.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, on  the  other  hand,  whilst  performing  the  rapid  march  from 
Panas  to  Saltillo,  our  morning  reports  ranged  from  six  to  eleven, 
averaging  about  nine  per  day. 

The  comparison  of  our  monthly  reports,  for  reasons  before  stated, 
makes  the  difference  appear  less  than  it  really  was.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  morning  reports  whilst  in  camp,  compared  with  those 
made  upon  the  march,  make  it  greater  than  the  facts  will  justify,  as 
it  \va8  our  practice,  upon  starting  on  a  long  march,  to  leave  out 
worst  cases  behind  in  nospjtals.  in  accordance  with  this  practice, 
eleven  of  the  worst  cases  in  our  regiment  were  left  at  Monclova 
when  we  left  there  for  Panas,  and  nme  at  Panas  when  we  left  there 
for  Saltillo. 

After  making  all  these  allowances,  and  even  admitting  that  the 
whole  number  left  behind  in  Hospital  would  have  remained  upon 
the  sick  report  during  the  march,  had  they  continued  on  with 
regiment,  and  still  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  sickneas^^ 
^n  the  march  would  have  been  nearly  one  hundred  per  oe' 
than  when  in  camp. 
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quiet,  maoaffeable  character,  the  patients  keeping  their  berths,  and 
ezhibitinff  tneir  aberration  onljr  in  random,  unconnected  talking, 
more  or  less  obstinacy  in  refusing  artention  and  assistance,  aver- 
sion to  their  children  or  friends.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  wanderinfi^about  the  ship,  and  from 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise,  &c.  &c.  The  more  active  deRrittm 
was  most  marked  at  night.  Loss  of  strength  was  also  a  notable 
phenomenon  connected  with  this  stage  of  the  disorder:  it  was  com- 
mon as  well  among  the  previously  robust  and  well-nourished  sailors, 
as  among  the  passengers.  This  prostration  affected  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body.  Ihe  sick  generally  became  utterly  careless  and 
indiflerent  as  to  their  own  situation  and  condition,  and  unsolicitous 
for  their  nearest  friends.  In  other  instances,  where  there  was 
every  disposition  to  the  performance  of  accustomed  duty,  the 
•  mind  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  observation,  and  combina- 
tion of  ideas,  and  was  incapacitated,  equally  with  the  body,  for 
exertion;  thus  the  captain  and  the  mates  became  entirely  unable  to 
calculate  the  position,  or  to  lay  down  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

More  or  less  fever  was  observable  almost  synchronously  with 
the  first  complaint,  in  those  patients  whom  I  saw  at  the  beginning 
of  their  sickness.  The  pulse  in  the  first  period,  beat  from  90  to 
100;  soft,  regular,  of  good  volume — the  skin  was  warm  and  moist; 
the  tongue  covered  with  a  thin,  moist  yellowish  fur,  excepting  at 
the  anterior  extremity,  which  was  clean;  the  bowels  were  not  dis- 
turbed at  first;  indeed,  in  all  the  cnses,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate information  I  could  gain,  the  habit  was  costive  at  the  com- 
mencement; the  abdomen  was  in  every  case  retracted,  rather  than 
full;  nausea  and  vomiting  were  rarely  complained  of;  the  thirst  was 
generally  marked,  though  not  insupportable;  the  appetite  was 
entirely  lost;  respiration  was  somewhat  accelerated,  in  proportion 
to  the  freauency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  skin;  cough  was  an 
exceptional  symptom  in  this  stage,  and  when  present  it  was  very 
slight  and  dry,  and  unconnected  with  any  appreciable  rale.  Bleed 
in^  at  the  nose  occurred  in  four  cases  only,  of  the  thirty-scven;  at 
this  period  of  the  disease,  the  eye  was  clear  but  dull  and  heavy; 
thd  cheek  Hushed,  as  in  other  febrile  affections,  acquiring  at  a  latter 
moment  the  appearance  common  in  typhus  fever;  me  sense  of 
hearing  was  slightly,  if  at  all,  obtuse. 

The  disease,  when  fully  developed*  was  especially  marked  by 
increased  oppression  of  the  intellectual  and  sensorial  functions. 
The  mind  became  much  more  sluggish  and  dullj  there  was  a  more 
or  less  continued  disposition  to  sleep  during  the  day,  frequently 
interrupted  at  night  by  delirium,  generally  of  a  non-violent  charac- 
ter; muttering;  the  eyes  suffused  and  void  of  animation;  the  cheeks 
covered  with  a  dusky  red  flush,  and  the  whole  expression  resem- 
bling that  of  a  person  very  much  intoxicated.  The  hearing  was 
obtuse,  sometimes  very  much  so,  accompanied  generally  by  goo- 
^uaed  sounds,  as  of  rumbling,  or  roiling,  and  the  like.    In  one  case 
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onlj  were  there  con vulBions;  but,  with  few  eiceptionti  ail  hod  sub- 
sultus  tendinum;  in  most  this  involuntary  motion  was  confined  to 
the  rist  and  fingers;  in  some,  the  muscles  of  the  fece,  especially 
those  about  the  mouth,  were  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  agitation. 
This  latter  symptom  (agitation  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,)  is  pro- 
perly regarded  as  a  very  unfavorable  one;  of  the  three  patients 
who  presented  it  in  the  most  marked  degree,  two  recovered.  The 
oonvuision,  in  the  single  case  alluded  to,  occurred  on  the  ninth  day 
rrom  his  first  complaining,  and  lasted  but  a  very  few  moments; 
there  was  a  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  both  sides 
equally,  the  eyes  became  fixed,  and  the  limbs  perfectly  rigid,  this 
did  not  recur.  But  for  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours,  he  pre- 
sented some  singular  symptoms;  when  asked  to  protrude  his  tongue, 
he  replied  that  he  could  not;  when  asked  any  question,  which  would 
oblige  him  to  converse,  he  replied  thas  he  could  not  speak;  he  passed 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours  resting  upon  his  left  elbow,  gently 
moving  his  body  backwards  and  forwards,  while  in  this  position, 
md  could  not  be  induced  to  lie  down.  This  patient  recovered  very 
ipeedily,  being  dressed  and  walking  out  on  the  sixteenth  day  from 
he  commencement  of  his  iikiess,  on  the  tenth  from  his  admission 
nto  the  hospital. 

The  skin  during  this  period  became  dry  and  hot;  the  calor  mor- 
lax;  the  pulse  increaped  in  frequency,  becoming  at  the  same  time 
lore  feeble,  sometimes  undulating,  its  frequency  was  variable;  tbus^ 
r  15  cases  in  which  it  was  noted,  its  greatest  frequency  was  in 
,  ichcase  respectively,  103:  08:  112:  80:  104:  128:  112:  100: 116; 

)5:  120:  124:  112:' 140:  124.    In  two  of  the  cases  a  remarkable 
minution  in  the  frequency  of  pulse  occurred  durine  convalescence; 
i  us,  in  one   patient  whose  pulse  had  been  as  hign  as  112,  it  fell 

\  iring  convalescence  to  36  per  minute;  in  another,  from  80  to  42; 

these  two  cases  the  pulse  beat  regularly  throughout  the  illness; 
a  few  others  it  became  irregular  during  convalescence;  and  in 
uioers  again  some  irregularity  occurred  only  on  the  approach  of 
death.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  carefully  noted:  the  impulse 
was  found  to  be  feeble  in  every  case;  both  sounds  were  distinctly 
heard,  without  unnatural  murmur.  The  respiration  was  more  fre- 
quent than  in  health,  but  not  more  so  than  might  have  been  expected 
considering  the  more  frequent  action  of  the  heart;  in  only  four  oiil 
of  thirty-seven  cases,  was  there  any  abnormal  sound  audible  in  the 
respiratory  movements.  In  one  there  was  always  mucous  rale 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung,  from  the  root  downwards, 
without  bronchial  respiration,  or  increased  vocal  resonance;  the 
percussion  was  appreciably  more  dull  than  on  the  left  side;  the 
period  of  the  disease  in  wdich  this  condition  occurred  could  not  be 
determined,  from  the  want  of  any  accurate  knowledge  as  to  U|^ 
date  of  seizure.  In  two  cases  the  same  condition  was  first  appr" 
ciable  at  the  close  of  the  second  week.  In  the  fourth  instance 
a  loose  mucous  rale  existed  about  the  root  of  the  lungs,  unaccc 
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paiHCfd  with  diiUoesf ;  this  also  appeared  at  the  close  of  the^  second 

In  one  case  only  was  there  distension  of  the  abdomen;  it  was 
generally  of  about  the  same  d^ree  of  fullness  as  ia  common  in 
health;  in  many  cases,  however,  it  was  decidedly  retracted*  In 
one  case  only  was  there  any  perceptible  sensation  of  gurgling  upon 
pressing  in  the  right  iliac  r^ion.  Of  32  cases,  10  had  no  diarrhoea; 
of  these  latter  4  were  costive.  The  remaining  13  patients  had 
from  four  to  eight  passages  daily;  the  evacuations  being  thin  ^nd 
yellowish,  free  from  blood.  The  urine  in  all  was  small  in  quantity, 
of  a  reddish-brown  color,  emitting  a  decided  ammoniacal  odour 
upon  standing  a  short  time.  In  four  patients  there  was  retention  of 
urine,  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter.  The  tongue  was  dry,  in 
many  cases  covered  with  a  dark  brown  incrustation  and  fisiiured; 
the  teeth  and  gums  at  the  same  time  covered  with  sordes*  The 
surface  of  the  oody  was  in  every  case,  excepting  one,  abundantly 
covered  with  pete'chiae;  this  exceptional  case  presented  in  a  very 
marked  degree  all  the  other  symptoms  of  typhus  fever.  The 
petechial  , spots  were  of  a  purplish-red  color,  becoming  darker  a 
few  days  after  their  appearance  than  at  first;  beneath  the  surface, 
and  unaffected  by  pressure  upon  it;  very  numerous;  generally  cir- 
cular in  form,  but  sometimes  oval,  varying  in  size  from  a  line  or  a 
line  and  a  half  to  a  fraction  of  a  line  in  diameter.  There  was  also 
another  sort  of  eruption,  consisting  of  spots  of  a  much  lighter  hue 
than  the  first,  sensibly  elevated,  in  most  instances;  generally  oval 
in  shape,  but  sometimes  circular,  and  again  having  no  definite  form; 
in  size  varying  from  a  fraction  of  a  line  to  tvco  lines  in  diameter; 
partially,  sometimes  wholly,  disappearing  under  pressure.  Both  of 
these  varieties  were  difiused  over  the  entire  surface,  excepting  the 
face  and  forehead,  but  were  moat  abundant  on  the  abdomen; 
tiie  paler  variety  was  more  nunoerous  than  the  other.  In  six  cases 
of  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  whole  course, 
from  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  this  was  first  disting- 
uishable  on  the  eighth  day  in  one  case:  on  tlie  sixth,  in  two;  on  the 
seventh,  in  one;  on  the  fourth,  in  two.  The  two  varieties  appeared 
aifliQltaneoualy,  but  the  paler  receded  first;  the  precise  period  of 
ite  diaaqppearance  I  am  unable  to  state;  it  probably  took  place, 
however,  in  the  early  part -of  the  third  week.  In  addition  to  these 
smaller  spots,  there  were  in  a  few  cases  large  purple  blotcbesi 
superficial  stains  of  the  surface,  in  which  the  circulation  was 
extremely  languid.  Of  M  cases,  only  three  had  sudamina.  In  one 
of  these  their  time  of  appearance  couM  not  be  determined;  they 
were  very  nomerous  over  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest 
anteriorly: — in  another  inatalice  they  appeared  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  week;  they  were  not  abundant,  and  were  confined  to  the 
breast: — in  the  third,  they  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  eleventh 
day  upon  the  breast;  had  all  vanished  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
ham,  and  again  reappeared  on  theterlaanlb  d^jft  very  numerous 
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and  very  large,  and  were  diflTused  very  generally  over  the  tmtfk 
and  extremities,  being  most  abundant,  however,  over  the  abdomen. 
The  pecuhar  odour  exhaled  from  the  body,  noticed  as  existing  m 
cases  of  typhus  fever,  was  appreciable  in  the  first  period  of  the 
disease  in  most  of  the  patients,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  fully 
developed  affection.  At  no  time,  however,  and  in  no  instance  was 
it  so  very  heavy  and  offensive,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  many 
epidemics  of  typhus  fever. 

There  was  more  or  less  bleeding  from  the  nose  in  11  patients 
out  of  32,  during  this  second  period;  in  one  of  these  there  had  been 
previous  bleedings;  it  recurred  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease. 
The  precise  dale  of  the  bleeding  could  be  ascertained  only  in  one 
other  instance;  in  this  it  occurred  on  the  ninth  day.  The  hemor- 
rhago  in  all,  excepting  one  instance,  was  very  slight,  and  should 
rather  be  called  an  oozing  of  a  thin,  pale-red  fluid;  in  one  case^ 
however,  it  was  very  abundant,  and  was  arrested  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  only  after  the  individual  had  fainted  from  loss  ot  blood: 
this  occurred  before  the  ship  arrived  at  the  quarantine  ground;  the 
patient  eventually  recovered.  In  a  few  cases  a  similar  oozing 
appeared  to  take  place  from  the  gums. 

1  can  only  state  the  period  at  which  the  change  in  the  degree  of 
illness  occurred,  in  five  patients,  constituting  what  has  been  termed 
herein,  the  second  period;  the  other  patients  came  under  my  obser- 
vation after  this  stage  was  fully  developed.  Considering  this  stage 
as  characterized  particularly  by  obtuseness  of  the  cerebral  functions 
it  Was  developed  in  one  case  on  the  8th  day;  in  one  on  the  9th;  in 
two  on  the  7th;  in  one  on  the  5th. 

The  ages  of  the  patients  were  as  follows:  under  6  years,  3;  from 
6  to  20.  5;  from  20  to  30,  17;  from  39  to  40,  7;  from  40  to  50,  5. 
The  duration  of  the  disease,  from  the  time  of  sickening  until  the 

1  patient  was  able  to  walk  about,  free  from  ailment,  was,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained,  in  fourteen  cases,  as  follows:  13  days  in  3 
cases;  14  in  1;  15  in  2;  16  in  3;  18inl;  19  in  l;20in  1;  2Hnl; 
22  in  i.    Prom  the  time  that  the  patient  became  entirely  convale* 

^  scent,  free  from  fever,  &c.,  until  he  was  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
dressed,  and  to  walk  about  the  wards,  an  interval  of  only  3  day* 
elapsed  in  9  cases;  of  4  days  in  3;  of  6  days  in  2.  Death  occurred 
in  one  case  on  the  7th  day  of  the  illness;  in  three  on  the  10th;  in 
one  on  the  17th. 
The  degree  of  emaciation  was  very  moderate  in  all  the  patient* 

1       who  recovered;  the  digestive  powers  were  speedily  restored  to- 
theii;full  force,  and  the  natural  embonpoint  and  strength  quickly 
rejoined. 
^Vi^ppearances  after  death  in  four  subjects  which  were  c^S/l^ 

j:      "^*2l(^         were  the  following:  '*^ 

!«■       « ^Pi!tpi%>~Moderate  emaciation;  rigidity  of  limbs;  large 
"  Tl  the  flexures  of  the  limbs,  and  on  the  inferior  par 

tosudaraina;  in  three  the  deep  purplish-scarlet  cir 
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pntechial  spots  remaiDed  more  or  less  numerous,  and  diffused  over 
the  trunk  and  limbs,  the  lighter-colored  spots  having  disappeared; 
the  abdomen  was  retracted  in  all.  The  eyes  were  sunken,  and  the 
features  pinched. 

Contents  of  Cranium, — Cerebrum  of  excellent  consistence.  Cere- 
bellum very  slightly  softened  in  three  of  the  subjects.  The  venous 
sinuses  were  moderately  full  of  a  dark-colored  blood,  without  coag- 
ulum;  the  ventricles  contained,  in  each  case,  from  3j  to  5ij  of 
serum,  slightly  stained;  no  injection  of  membranes,  and  no  adhesion 
of  them  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  A  fresljly  cut  surface  of  the 
brain  exhibited  not  more  than  the  usual  number  of  bloody  points. 

The  Heart  in  all  had  a  somewhat  flabby,  soft  feel,  though  the 
consistence  of  the  walls  was  not  appreciably  diminished.  The 
valves  in  all  were  healthy;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities  of 
the  large  trunks  was  stained;  the  blood  was^dark-colored  and  fluid, 
one  only  containing  a  coagulum,  which  was  small,  very  soft,  and 
pale.'  In  all,  the  size  of  the  heart  was  normal.  The  pericardial 
sac  contained  a  few  drachms  of  slightly-reddish  serum,  free  from 
flocculi;  the  lining  membrane  unaltered. 

The  LungSf  in  two  instances,  were  perfectly  healthy,  excepting 
that  some  degree  of  congestion  existed  at  tHe  inferior  posterior 
part;  in  one  of  these,*  a  few  delicate,  pale  bands  of  lymph  were 
stretched  across  the  right  pleural  cavity,  evidently  of  old  formation; 
in  each  of  these  cases,  the  pleural  cavities  contained  between  |ss 
and  5j  ^*  stained  serum,  without  flocculi.  The  bronchial  mem- 
brane was  stained  corrospondin^ly  w4th  the  tissue  proper  of  the 
lungs,  this  stain  was  uniform,  dark-colored,  without  abrasion  or 
softening  of  the  membrane.  Death  took  place  in  these  two  instances 
on  the  tenth,  and  on  the  seventh  day.  In  the  other  two  instances, 
the  right  lung  in  each  was  slightly  softened  in  the  lower  lobe, 
(which,  however,  contained  air,)  and  deeply  stained.  The  cavity 
of  the  right  pleura  was,  in  each  instance,  traversed  by  bands  of 
lymph,  pale  in  one,  in  the  other  stained,  in  both  very  firm;  §jof 
stained  serous  fluid  existed  in  each;  in  one  of  these  latter  instances 
the  liver  was  firmly  and  closely  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  by  false 
membranes  of  old  formation;  in  this  case,  death  occurred  on  the 
seventeenth  day.     The  bronchial  glands  were  unaffected. 

The  Idver  was  not  appreciably  altered  in  any  case. 

The  Spleen  seemed  of  good  consistence  in  all — tearing  with  a 
granular  surface,  and  resisting  pressure  about  as  well  as  the  spleen 
usually  dose.  Its  size  varied; — in  one  instance,  it  measured  3  by 
3i  inches;  in  one,  the  dimensions  were  2i  by  4  inches;  in  a  third,  3 
by  5;  in  a  fourth,  4  by  7  inches.  The  color  of  the  organ  was 
bluish,  with  a  perceptible  tinge  of  green. 

The  Kidneys  felt  soft  and  flabby,  but  their  consistence  did  not 
appear  to  be  really  diminished. 

The  Bladder  offered  no  appf f^niBaA.A£ 
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The  Stomach,  in  three  of  the  four  subjects,  was  pale;  in  one,  it 
was  deeply  stained  at  its  greater  curvature.  In  none  was  there 
any  softening  or  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane;  in  two  this 
was  covered  with  a  thick,  viscid  setr^i-fluid  matter  of  a  yellowish 
color.     The  organ  was  at  a  medium  degree  of  distension  in  all. 

The  Intestinal  canal  in  one  instance  was  uniformly  stained  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  jejunum  to  the  transverse  colon;  there 
was  no  softeoing  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  case,  nor  abra«- 
sion,  nor  inflammatory  injection,  simply,  a  dark-colored  stain;  the 
larger  veins  were  turgid.  The  isolated  follicles  were  visible,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  throughout  the  length  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  less  numerously  in  the  upper  part  of  the  colon.  The  agmina- 
tion  follicles  were  very  apparent  in  the  lower  half  particularly  of 
the  ileunn;  the  last  three  feet  of  the  small  intestine  contained  five  of 
these  patches  of  Peyer.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  them 
was  stained,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  tissue  of  the  glands  themselves 
apparently  slightly  reddened  also,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal 
was  hot  very  sensibly  elevated  at  these  points,  nor  abraded  at  all. 
Some  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
ileum,  were  enlarged  and  injected,  of  a  reddish-brown  color;  most 
were  very  small;  a  few  measured  from  J  to  }  of  an  inch  in  the  long 
diameter.     No  softening  in  any  instance. 

In  the  other  three  subjects,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  was  pale.  No  turgescence  of  the  large  veins.  In  two, 
the  glands  of  Peyer  could  not  be  seen  at  all  with  the  naked  eye;  in 
in  the  third  subject,  they  were  numerous,  their  outlines  well  marked 
and  the  bluish  dotted  appearance  within;  no  thickening,  abrasion  or 
discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them.  In  one 
the  isolated  follicles  were  not  perceptible;  in  the  other  two,  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous.  In  these  three  instances,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  pale,  and  the  largest  scarcely  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  large  intestine  exhibited  no  evidence  of  iuflammation  or  soft- 
ening, or  any  disease. 

The  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  presented  no  departure 
from  its  ordinary  healthy  condition,  excepting  in  the  single  instance 
already  mentioned,  in  which  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  liver  and 
diaphragm  were  adherent. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  administration  of  tonics  and  stim- 
ulants, with  the  use  of  calomel  in  very  small  doses,  combined  with 
ipecac,  or  Dover's  powder,  or  opium  alone.  The  preparations  of 
Peruvian  bark,  and  chiefly  sulphate  of  quinia,  were  the  tonics  made 
use  of.  Punch,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  brandy,  &c.,  were  the  stim- 
ulant remedies  most  resorted  to.  As  local  applications,  I  found 
frequent  cold  sponging  of  the  Surface  of  great  service,  as  were 
likewise  blisters  in  some  cases;  also  dry  and  wet  cups,  an^MtttmlA- 
ting  lotions.  The  diet  consisted  of  farinaceous  article^ 
Mmee  of  beef,  and,  upon  convalescence,  a  mixed  animal^ 
Mrtjftl  idgimen. — American  Journal  of  Med,  Sciences, 
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Case  of  William  Freeman,  the  Murderer  of  the  Van  JNest  Family. 

By  jBlanchard  Fosgate,  M.  D.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

William  Freeman — the  murderer  of  the  Van  Nest  family — was 
a  native  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  ¥•,  twenty-three  years  old. 
In  stature  he  measured  about  five  feet  seven  inches,  and  when  in 
health  weighed  in  the  vicinity  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 
He  had  a  broad  chest,  and  was  of  muscular  make.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  admixture  of  aboriginal  blood,  he  was  of  Afri- 
can descent. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  for  grand  larceny.  It  was  long 
since  conceded  that  of  this  charge  he  was  innocent.  His  sentence 
expired  in  September,  1845.  He  left  his  prison  conscious  of  the 
injustice  he  had  suffered,  and  had  imbibed  an  idea  that  he  was 
entitled  to  pay  for  his  time.  This  sentiment  could  not  be  eradicated 
from  his  mind,  and  on  several  occasions  he  applied  for  warrants 
against  those  lie  supposed  liable.  Remuneration  with  him  was  the 
one  idea.  Failing  m  this  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  he  armed  hiro- 
self  with  a  common  butcher's  knife,  and  a  cane  with  a  blade 
attached  to  the  lower  end,  and  from  his  lodging  made  his  way 
toward  the  Owasco  Lake,  at  about  sunset  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1846.  After  examining  two  or  three  premises,  he  finally  selected 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Van  Nest  as  the  proper  place  to  begin  '*hi6 
work/'  as  he  termed  it,  and  there  massacred  Mr.  Van  West,  bis 
wife  and  one  child,  aged  two  years,  and  Mrs.  WyckofT,  aged  70. 
He  stabbed  Mr.  Vanarsdale  in  the  chest,  who  subsequently  recov- 
ered. In  the  afirav  he  entered  every  room  in  the  house,  both  above 
and  below,  but  took  nothing  away.  He  went  to  the  stable,  unfast- 
ened and  mounted  a  horse,  and  was  some  rods  from  the  scene 
of  devastation  in  the  incredibly  short  period  of  not  more  than  fi^e 
minutes  from  the  time  of  entering  the  house,  as  was  proved  m 
evidence.  Three  days  afterwards  he  was  committed  to  Cayuga 
county  jail  to  await  his  trial. 

He  was  tried  at  a  special  session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  July» 
1846— -first,  as  to  whether  he  was  sane  at  the  time  of  trial,  and 
secondly,  oa  the  indictment  A  verdict  of  sufficient  soundness  o| 
mind  to  be  put  on  trial  was  rendered  on  the  preliminary  issue,  and 
of  wilful  murder  on  the  indictment.  Subsequently,  however,  || 
new  trial  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A  trial  calling  tortn 
so  much  tallent  in  its  pix>secution,  and  arousing  such  fearful  cxcite- 
meot  among  the  people,  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

On  the  part  of  the  people,  the  cause  was  conducted  by  Hon. 
John  Van  Buren,  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
for  the  defence  by  Hon.  WUiam  H.  SQward;  ex-govemer  of  this 
State. 
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My  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  cotmneiiGed  on  the  16th  of  March 
1^845,  being  tho  day  after  his  commitnoent,  and  it  continued  until 
the  completion  of  a.  post<*n)ortem  examination  of  his  body  on  Uie 
t wen  ty-first  of  August,  1847. 

During  the  scene  at  Van  Nest's,  he  Received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  articulation  of  the  right  thumb  with  the  carpus~the  artery 
barely  escaping  division.  This  circumstance  saved  the  lives : of 
other  members  of  the  family,  because,  to  use  his  own  expression 
**  he  could'nt  handle  his  hand  any  longer.*' 

My  services  were  required  on  account  of  this  injury.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wdund,  1  also  found  him  entirely  deaf  in  the  left,  CHid 
partially  so  in  the  right  ear. 

It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  he  never  made  an  inquiry  as 
to  either  the  extent  or  condition  of  the  injury,  or  the  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  cure,  or  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  use  of 
his  hand — though  it  was  the  right,  and  as  a  laborer  was  his  main 
dependence.  Neither  did  he  complain  of  any  sensihiUty  in  the 
wound,  although  the  physical  evidences  of  pain  occomp4nyj^g.  the 
inflammatory  stage  were  such  as  to  leave  uo  doubt  of  its  exifitj^ce. 
In  fact  from  the  time  of  his  commitment  until  the  day  of  hi»  dea^h, 
although  he  often  saw,  and  was  attended  by  me  through  hiy  last 
sickness,  he  asked  only  two  questions,  one  about  his  medicine^  the 
other  regarding  his  diet,  and  these  were  made  during  his.  last 
illness. 

During  the  principal  part  of  his  incarceration,  he  passed  his  time 
standing;  his  body  erect— his  head  a  little  drooping,  and  with  w^atn 
folded.  He  sustained  this  posture  with  statue-like  stiilnessrrri|id,ica- 
ting' great  muscular  strength.  He  exhibited  a  calm,  quiet  eicpr^s- 
sion  of  countenance,  occasionally  broken  by  a  smile,  which  hftd  the 
appearance  of  just  bursting  into  laughter,  but  would  quickly  sul^de 
leaving  the  same  unalterable  expression,  as  undisturbed  as  thoii^h  a 
gbam  of  mirthfuiness  had  never  occupied  his  fancies.  To  the 
careksss  tbserrer,  it  appeared  as  though  he  endeavored  to  suppress 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  laugh.  This  smile  was  never  acoom- 
pttnted  by  any  vocal  sound,  but  often  glowed  upon  his  foialvre, 
regardless  of  time,  place  or  circumstance,  indicative  of  irHeinse 
niental  emotion.  For  this  emotion  he  could  never  assign  a  cause. 
I  say  he  never  could,  because,  when  asked,  he  always  said  he  ^i^n't 
know.'  My  conclusion  is  also  based  upon  the  remarkable  fact,  f|hat 
<m  Xtm  trial  seventy ttto  witnesses  on  both. sides  coincided  ip  the 
opinion,  that  the  prisoner  did  not  intend  to  deceive  in  any  reply 
made  to  the  numerous  interrogatories  put  to  him. 

His  deafness  increased  until  the  sense  of  hearing  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  obliterated.  1  doubt  whether  he  heard  any  conver^|ioa 
for  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  life;  at  all  events,  i  could  not  yjbt  a 
reply  that  harmonized  with  my  question.  ,^'' 

On  the  twelfth  of  April,  1847,  I  was  called  to  see  the  patir 
being  *'not  very  well."  He  had  a  quick  thready  pulse — consid 
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cough,  with  free  expectoration — not  much  appetite,  but  rather 
thirsty.  He  made  no  allusion  to  these  symptoms,  but  directed  my 
attention  to  his  left  ear,  which  discharged  pus  profusely. ,  From 
this  time  forth,  the  aural  discharge  continued,  accompanied  by  all 
the  symptoms  of  tubercular  phthisis*  until  his  existence  terminated, 
six  days  after  the  chain  that  bound  him  to  the  masonry  of  his  cell 
bad  been  removed. 

About  three  weeks  previous  to  his  decease,  I  observed  a  promi- 
nent protrusion  of  the  left  eye,  and  upon  further  examination  there 
proved  to  be  an  entire  obliteration  of  vision.  He  could  not  close 
the  lids  over  it,  for  they,  with  all  the  muscles  of  that  side  of  the 
face,  were  paralyzed,  and  the  mouth  considerably  drawn  to  the 
right.  The  cornea  of  both  organs  had  much  the  same  appearance. 
The  loss  of  vision,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  result  of  func- 
tional, not  organic  lesion.  The  protrusion  depended  most  probably 
upon  the  loss  of  muscular  power  in  its  motor  apparatus,  in  common 
with  the  muscles  of  that  side  of  the  face.  The  globe,  in  articulo- 
mortis,  recovered  in  a  great  measure  its  natural  location,  as  did  the 
paralyzed  muscles  of  the  face — a  common  occurrence  of  facial 
distortion  from  nervous  lesion  at  death. 

Owing  to  insufficiency  of  light  in  the  cell,  but  Vjfore  pailicularly 
to  the  shattered  condition  of  the  patient — being  cH^af,  almost  bUnd, 
and  nearly  speechless — ^no  satisfactory  account  of  ^symptoms  or  the 
efiect  of  remedies  could  be  obtained  from  him. 

As  this  case  presents  points  of  interest  in  many  particulars,  1 
would  remark  that  phrenoiogicalh%  Mr.  Fowler  says,  **  he  is  very 
defective  in  the  mental  temperament,,  and  has  great  predominance 
in  the  muscular.  His  propensities  (with  the  exception  of  self-esteem 
and  firmness,  very  large — and  combativeuess  and  destructiveness, 
large)  are  all  small,  and  have  but  little  influence.  The  intellectual 
faculties  are  not  so  small,  yet  the  quality  of  brain  considered,  their 
influance  is  quite  limited.  He  has  one  of  the  most  imperfect  devel- 
opments of  brain  I  ever  saw.  He  has  no  real  balance  |p  bis  mind; 
it  is  entirely  onesided,  he  being  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  and 
the  stron^r  propensities.''  (Sec  Phrenological  Almanac  in  press 
for  1848.)  Another  phrenologist,  though  of  less  notoriety,  has 
allowed  him  a  much  better  development;  but  whatever  the  external 
evidences  of  mind  the  contour  oi  his  head  may  denote,  they  all 
have  reference  to  a  healthy  brain. 

I  have  measured  his  cranium  in  two  w^ays:  First,  by  passing  a 
string  across  the  frontal  and  around  the  spinious  process  of  the 
occipital  bones.  It  measured,  in  the  greatest  circumference,  twenty 
one  inches.  Secondly,  after  the  directions  laid  down  in  Combe's 
phrenology  by  Callipers. 

Viz.  from  occipital  spine  to  individuality  7g     inches 

''    occipital  spine  to  ear  4  4-%     '' . 

"    ear  to  individuality  4  6-8    '' 

*'    ear  to  firmness  5  3-16  '^ 
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"    destructiveness  to  destructiveness     55     inches 
*'     cautiousness  to  cautiousness  47-16  '' 

'•     ideality  to  ideality  5$         *• 

On  proceeding  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  body  wasfound 
extremely  emaciated.  The  costal  and  pulmonary  pleiua,  though 
easily  separated,  were  extensively  adhered,  and  the  lungs  were  an 
almost  entire  mass  of  disease.  Tuberculous  matter  was  interspers- 
ed with  abscesses  throughout  the  whole  organ.  The  pericardium 
contained  about  one  and  a  half  gills  of  serum.  The  heart  contain- 
ed polypi,  but  had  a  healthy  appearance.  Liver  natural.  Gall 
bladder  a  little  distended.  Mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  slight- 
ly inflamed.  Intestinal  mucous  coat  healthy.  Mesenteric  glands 
turberculous.  Urinary  bladder  distended.  Kidneys  natural.  The 
peritoneum  appeared  healthy^  but  the  sac  contained  some  fluid. 

Upon  opening  the  cranium,  the  bones  were  found  rather  thinner 
than  ordinary,  particularly  for  a  colored  subject,  and  the  dura  ma- 
ter was  adherent  to  a  portion  of  the  occiput.  The  anterior  portion 
of  this  membrane  was  congested  and  inflamed,  with  considerable 
serum  between  it  and  the  arachnoid .  This  latter  tunic  was  sonriCwhat 
thickened  and  congested.  The  anfractuosities  of  the  right  hemis- 
phere of  thQ  cerebrum  were  filled  with  serum.  The  superficial 
vessels  of  the  right  anterior  lobe  highly  congested  on  the  supierior 
surface.    Cerebellum  to  all  appearance  healthy. 

The  whole  brain,  separate  from  the  dura  mater,  weighed  431 
ounces  avoirdupois.     Cerebrum  38  ounces.     Cerebellum  5J  ounces. 

On  section  of  the  medullary  substance,  it  was  found  thickly  stud 
ded  with  bright  red  points.     The  right  thalami  appeared  to  have 
undf^rgone  some  change,  and  the  whole  superior  brain  was  more  or 
less  coDgested.    The  membrane  covering  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  left  cavity  was  congested,  and  the  reoiajning  parts  of  it  ap- 
peared healthy. 

There  W9s  caries  of  the  inner  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
left  temporal  bone.  The  membrana  tympani,  with  th^  intemal 
slcuplure  of  the  ear,  most  obliterated.  There  was  a  necrosis  con* 
tii^i^g  fetki:  pus,  having  no  perceptible  connection  with  the  ex- 
tpnmlear. 

fifffuirks. — thp  ipi^TOfiant  (].i^e$tion  connected  with  this  sqbjjsct 
i%.^njelher  tb^  pathoiQgic$^i  sjtate  of  the  brain,  its  membrances  a^d 
itw  fl^Tf  waBrOije  of  iaijg  stani)|pg  or  of  recent  occurrence  t  On  this, 
fg^tesUtM  prisoner's  accoun.tabilUy«— 

K^bv.  pcMsibwty  It  coukL  be  determined  that  the  organ  of  mentaji 
Quuiifestation  was  wi^u)  ^ffifii^  vitben  the  crim^  wai^  perpetrated,. 
IlKfH .  depmy^t;  uo{MmU€l^4  bust  be  aligned  as  the.  only  c^use; 
wd  if  M^  tiie.aifeajseof  the  q^gan  at  bis  decease  could  xioit  be^neld, 
ii^isxlieiittatii^n  of  his  crimes. 

That  the  diseasied  condition  of  the  brain  was  of  loQg.ij^^ 
appei^rs  to  be  ufKiufstionable  froni  the  fact,  that  themeii^ 
cQfiH^  Dpi  mt^  so  great  a  lesion  as  the  autopsy  presef^t^ 

3  No.  e.— Vols. 
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out  the  mind  having  exhibited  sudden  and  violent  derangement,  as 
well  as  other  symptoms  which  accompany  its  acute  diseases. — 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  He  never  complained  of, 
01*  exhibited  the  ordinary  symptoms  in  such  instances,  nor  even  gave 
evidence  of  any  mental  change  whatever;  but  on  the  contrary, 
presented  the  same  characteristics  throughout.  During  his  last 
sickness,  there  was  not  a  singfe  symptom  indicating  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  yet,  on  examination  after  death,  there  were 
abundant  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  inflammatory  action  there. 

The  disease  of  the  ear  also  was  chronic,  and  dated  its  commence- 
ment some  months  previous  1o  the  commission  of  the  crime.  *  On 
his  trial  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that  about  two  years  previous — 
when  an  inmate  of  the  state  prison — he  was  struck  on  the  head 
with  a  board,  the  blow  splitting  the  weapon  into  fragments.  He 
attributed  his  deafness  to  this  cause,  or,  to  give  his  own  descrip- 
tion, **it  knocked  his  words  down  his  throat— his  ears  dropped 
down — his  kernels  (meaning  the  tonsils)  dropped."  Now  the  in- 
fliction of  this  blow  upon  a  thin  skull,  associated  with  his  own 
account  of  its  eflects,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  concussion 
seriously  injured  the  auditory  apparatus.  It  possibly  burst  the 
.t}rmpanum,  and  if  so,  it  opened  a  communication  between  the  ex- 
ternal ear  and  the  fauces,  which  induced  the  remark  that  "  it  knock- 
ed his  words  down  his  throat,"  &c.  Is  it  not  a  just  conclusion,  that 
from  this  injury  the  diseased  action  was  set  up  which  ultimately  in- 
volved the  whole  brain  1 

Whether  the  facial  paralysis  was  the  result  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, or  whether  it  was  owing  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  nerves  of 
motion  in  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  ossa  petrosa,  may  be 
questionable,  because  the  nerves,  as  they  passed  off*  the  brain,  were 
apparently  healthy;  but  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  bfain  beinff  the 
most  deeply  implicated  in  the  organic  derangement,  the  paralysis 
would  appear,  as  it  did  in  this  case,  in  the  muscles  of  the  op- 
posite side. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  deceased  hM  passed  through 
scenes  of  blood  seldom  equaled,  where  but  a  sfiHgte  individual  was 
the  aggressor;  that  he  had  been  surrounded  by  the  wild  fury  of  an 
enraged  populace  for  hours ;  that  he  had  bd^ri ''chained,  and  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  bedded  upon  the  stohb  floor  of  a  dimly-lighted  cell, 
for  almost  eighteen  months  ;  siiffering  the  jeers  and  grimaces  of  inhu- 
man and  uncounted  spectators;  wasting  b^  a  slow  process  of  (^<xl- 
sumption ;  sustaining  the  blight  of  one  physical  energy  after  aiiotber; 
with  little  compassion  and  less  than  ordinary  attention;  and  throu^' 
the  whole  period,  having  scarcely  asked  a  question  regardihg  either 
friend  or  foe,  soliciting  no  favor,  showing  no  hatred,  exhibiting  ild 
remorse,  entering  no  complaint,  and  through  all,  sustaining  an  trfi- 
disturbed  tranquility. 

From  this  concatenation  of  circumstances,  this  linraflied,  equable, 
almost  idiotic  state  of  roind^  that  no  external  relation  could  mtaHb^ 
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or  internal  influence  alter,  we  can  scarcely  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion by  pathological  reasoning,  than  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
he  exhibited  subsequent  to  his  arrest,  depended  on  a  chronic  de- 
rangennent  of  the  mental  organ,  and  must  have  existed  antecedent 
to  the  crime  itself.  If  such  a  combination  of  pathological  facts, 
and  all  the  other  circumstances  attending  the  prisoner  from  his  ar- 
rest to  his  death,  do  not  establish  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  they  at 
least  present  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  furnished  by  the 
annals  of  our  race.  Such  a  case  demands  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  philosopher  and  jurist. 

How  much  the  cause  of  justice  and  philosophy  is  indebted  to  the 
unwearied  perseverance  of  the  eminent  advocate  who  withstood 
the  tide  of  popular  indignation  in  conducting  the  prisoner's  defence, 
is  left  for  other  hands  to  register;  but  true  it  is,  that  over  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  science  has  gloriously  triumphed. 

Avbum^  .Y.  F.,  SepL  1,  1847.  [Am,  Jour,  Med.  Science. 


Bfihpsy — Letter  from  Paris  by  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Med, 
ana  Surg.  Journal. 

(Jentlemen— Thanking  you,  as  I  have  done  privately,  and  now 
do  publicly,  for  your  kind  offer  to  conduct  the  Journal  daring  my 
unexpected,  and  I  trust  brief  absence,  I  propose  to  send  you  a  few 
items  of  Medical  Intelligence  by  the  steamer  of  the  19th.  My  so- 
journ here,  however,  has  been  yet  so  short,  that  I  have  but  little  to 
communicate. 

Epilepsy. — You  are  aware  that  it  is  a  ca^e  of  this  aflbction  that 
has  Drought  me  here,  and  which  supervened  upon  premature  de- 
livery.    I  left  for  the  Journal  a  short  article  translated  from  M. 
Trousseau,  containing  the  wonderful  cures  he  had  effected  by  pro- 
longed warm  baths,  with  a  small  current  of  cold  water  falnng  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  head,  in  acute  diseases  within  the  cranium. 
I  luKi  come  to  Paris  to  consult  Prof(^ssors  Velpeau,  Rostan,  and 
Trousseau,  ^nd  have  already  accomplished  my  object.     The  latter 
gentleman,  could  not,  because  of  pretrious  engagements,  meet  at 
the  consultation,  und  therefore  made  his  visit  alone.    After  obtain- 
iag  a  history  of  the  case,  which  m  briefly  this-**the  first  attack  of 
coBvoIsiotis  c6ming  on  about  thttfe  weeks  after  the  premature  ac- 
coachment,  then  the  second  about  the  end  of^  the  same  interval, 
when  snbseqoent  recurrences  varying  from  four  to  nine  weeks — a 
peimanedt  pain  tlief  head,  which  has  nevef  yet  been  entireljr 
rttfeved*^  failure  of  al(  n^ication,  as  nitt^ate'of  siivdr,  oxide  ofsil- 
ver,  arsenic,  qaiotne,c  valerianate  o^  ssine,  hydriodate  of  potash;  ^ 
active  purgationv  ptyalism,  seton  to  l^e  necit,  issues  tothe  arm  atid'* 
leg,  cold  affusion  to  the  head,  diet,  n^rcotr(is  df  yariouilt  kinds,  &c./' 
m.,  vint  to  the  Madison  S{>ringid,  Saratoga  Springs,  travelling,  a 
sea  vdyage  of  thirty  days — nothing  as  yet  having  interrupted  the 
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attacks.  Prof.  Trousseau  recommended  one  medical  and  one  surgi- 
cal means — the  powder  of  the  root  or  leaves  of  belladonna  in  small 
regulated  and  guarded  doses  for  several  months,  and  lig  .lures  to  th 
primitive  carotids.  He  was  aware  the  latter  proposition  would  not 
be  sanctioned  by  the  profession,  but  he  repeatedly  said  were  his 
own  son  aflected  with  epilepsy,  he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
ligate  these  arteries.  We  do  not  know  what  this  disease  is,  he  re- 
marked, and  so  profound  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  brain 
would  be  produced  by  closure  of  the  carotids,  that  1  know  no  means 
in  this  affection  more  available,  or  which  promises  as  much  as  their 
ligation.  Prof.  Rostan  assumed,  in  consultation  with  Prof.  Yel- 
peau,  the  management  of  the  case,  and  promised  very  kindly  to 
write  out  in  full,  directions  for  it  These  I  shall  not  get  until  too 
late  for  this  mail.  The  plan,  however,  agreed  upon  by  them,  con- 
sisted in  prolonged  sedative  baths  to  the  skin,  hot  pediluvia,  with 
cold  stream  of  water  to  the  head,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
powdered  root  of  belladonna. 

There  being  no  hereditary  tendency  in  this  case,  and  no  perma- 
nent external  symptom  of  disease  in  the  brain,  they  all  think,  by 
great  care  and  perseverance  in  the  treatment,  that  it  will  be  cured. 
They  consider  it  a  severe  one,  especially  on  account  of  its  persist- 
ence, now  sixteen  months;  and  that  it  is  cephalic,  and  not  now  de- 
pendent on  the  uterus. 

Each  of  the  above  named  gentlemen  utterly  refused  any  compen* 
sation  for  their  services  in  this  case. 

1  noiay  also  obtain  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Marshall  Hall,  C.  J.  B. 
Williams,  and  Watson,  of  London,  in  reference  to  this  case. — 
SmUh^m  JMM.  and  Surg.  AwmaL 


On  the  QutameoMS  Eruptions  hdmctdiy  Vwrim^  JIMidnal  S^lh 
sffifion. — Qpti|Hi. — ^Tbe  enf^taeoa  which  in  oeitwi  individoals  f<^ 
laV  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^^  preparatioiMi  of  ofimn  ar^  always  of  an  exaollie* 
ni^VH^  oalore.  Iq  general  they  Qooaial  of  re4  iaolated  paldief  9Qt 
i^ike  thoae  of  roeaatii.    This  l^iod  of  eniptioii  ia  rare. 

T|i«  «lima.---Tho  oinption  ioduoed  by  the  iMsiioQ  of  tfa^  p^ 
ipff9fiQfl^ct(\iJA  triho  of  plaiil«  are  aiap ^  thaorte^  ezanlbdocMMr 
aii^  ^r^  aa  imoQopMiii  aa  th^m  which  «r^  the  efleei  of  opittia-^ 
Tin  ffttpNsft^ie  Ifirgar  «p4  urrmi^,  rfpiwhling  acarlatiiia. 

Tlli  <^  rinmif^^HM*  Aa  medioiiNd  aobalawea  of  this  dam^f^ 
Vgif^t%^h^kikiW^hf:,€^^  hut  MM  ao  fntpC^ 

•«;tiipf«we^^  €^fmtm,.  13he^  ciny^an  vwry  imdh  laicgiWy 
il^ff^ilifc^^  halMn»i»  haiw  avoiatiiMiLflMmrt 

nipllb(^^^m^,9IB9iA^  Ilia  ai  tare  eieepM^ 

in  mam  mihaf  vtaiciaa.  nnatnlna  or  iiaMika. 

0^*mrml.-Tkm nwiBcpi» i mifmm  mm  fi«  to  a fctm «( 
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eczema,  which  appears  generally  about  the  fifth  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  use;  it  is,  however,  rarely  observed. 

Iodide  of  potassium, — The  eruptions  which  follow  the  use  of  this 
medicine  are  far  from  uniform,  sometimes  being  eczematous,  at 
others,  pustular,  as  in  acne.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  skin 
escapes  the  action  of  the  medicine,  and  that  the  mucous  membranes 
are  attacked  instead;  in  such  cases  as  we  observe  coryza  and  con- 
junctivitis, which  cease  as  soon  as  its  use  is  suspended,  but  which 
will  not  yield  to  topical  treatment  as  long  as  the  medicine  is 
persisted  in 

The  discrimination  of  the  cutaneous  affections  which  are  induced 

by  different  medicinal  substances  taken  internally,  is  of  no  slight 

practical  importance;  we  have  seen  ignorance  of  these  chai^acters 

and  causes  give  rise  to  unpleasant  mistakes. — From  Jlnnuaire  de 

Therapeutique^  in  Provincial  Journal. 


On  tlie  Food  of  Children, — By  Dr.  Thompson. — After  some  re- 
marks on  the  relative  quantities  of  nutritive  matter  in  various 
articles  of  diet,  Dr.  Thompson  makes  the  following  useful  observa- 
tions on  the  appropriate  food  of  children: 

**Milk,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  true  food  of  children,  and 
the  the  use  of  arrow-root  or  any  members  of  the  starch  class,  where 
the  relation  of  the  nutritive  to  the  calorifiant  matter  is  one  to  26, 
instead  of  being  1  to  2.  In  making  this  statement,  1  find  that  there 
are  certain  misapprehensions  into  which  medical  men  are  apt  to  be 
led  at  the  first  view  of  the  subject.  To  render  it  clearer,  let  us 
recal  to  mind  what  the  arrow-root  class  of  diet  consists  of.  Ar- 
row-root and  tapioca  are  prepared  by  washing  the  roots  of  certain 
plant?  until  all  the  matter  soluble  in  water  is  removed.  Now,  as 
albumen  is  soluble  in  water,  this  form  of  nutritive  matter  must  in  a 
great  measure  be  washed  away;  under  this  aspect  we  might  view 
the  original  root  before  it  was  subjected  to  the  washing  process,  to 
approximate  in  its  composition  to  that  of  Hour.  If  the  latter  sub- 
stance were  washed  by  repeated  additions  of  water,  the  nitrogenous 
ornutritive  ingredients  would  be  separated  from  the  starchy  or  fcal- 
orifiant  elements,  being  partly  soluble  in  water,  and  partly  me- 
chanically removed.  Arrow-root  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
flour  deprived  as  much  as  possible  of  its  nutritive  matter.  When 
we  administer  arrow-root  to  a  child  it  is  equivalent  to  washing  all 
the  nutritive  matter  out  of  broad,  flour  or  oatmeal,  and  supplying  it 
with  starch;  or  it  is  the  same  thing  approximatively  as  if  we  gare 
it  starch;  and  this  is  in  fact  what  is  done  when  children  are  f«d 
upon  what  is  sold  in  she  shops  under  the  title  of  **  Farinaceous 
food," — empirical  preparations  of  which  no  one  can  understand  the 
composition  without  analysis.  Of  the  bad  effects  produced  in  chil- 
dren by  the  use  of  these  most  exceptionable  mixtures,  1  have  had 
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abundant  opportunities  of  fornaing  an  opinion,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
infer  that  many  of  the  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  the  production 
of  wind,  &c.,  in  children,  are  often  attributable  to  the  use  of  such 
unnatural  species  of  food.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  starchy 
food  deprived  of  nutritive  matter  is  of  artificial  production,  and 
scarcely,  if  ever,  exists  in  nature  in  an  isolated  form.  The  admin- 
istration of  arrow-root  class  is  therefore  only  admissible  when  a 
sufficient  amount  of  nutritive  matter  has  previously  been  introduced 
into  the  digestive  organs,  or  when  it  is  unadvisable  to  supply  nutri- 
tion to  the  system  as  in  cases  of  inflammatory  action.  In  such 
cases  the  animal  heat  must  be  kept  up,  and  for  this  purpose  calori- 
fiant  food  alone  is  necessary.  This  treatment  is  equivalent  to  re- 
moving blood  from  the  system,  since  the  wasting  of  the  fibrinous 
tissues  goes  on,  while  an  adequate  reparation  is  not  sustained  by 
the  introduction  of  nutritive  food.  A  certain  amount  of  muscular 
sustentation  is  still,  however,  effe.rtedby  the  arrow-root  diet;  since, 
according  to  preceding  statements,  it  contains  about  one  third  as 
much  nutritive  matter  as  some  wheat  flours.  The  extensive  use  of 
oatmeal,  which  is  attended  with  such  wholesome  consequences 
among  the  children  of  all  ranks  in  Scotland,  is,  however,  an  im- 
portant fact,  deserving  serious  consideration,  and  it  appears  to  me, 
18  strongly  corroborative  of  the  principles  which  1  have  endeavor- 
ed to.lay  down. — Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  •inmabf 
1846,  p  169— 171.— A. 


Epidemic  Cerebro'Spinal  Meningitis  in  Missouri — In  our  number 
for  August  last,  (p.  506,)  we  inserted  in  the  '^  Record  "  department 
a  communication,  addressed  to  the  JV*eto  Orleans  Medical  and  Sur^ 
gical  Journal^  on  the  subject  of  a  highly  fatal  disease,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  Missisippi  and  Tennesseei 
and  was  manifestly  an  aflfection  of  the  same  character  as  one  ^hich 
visited  with  fearful  malignity  difierent  towns  of  France,  attacking 
principally  the  common  soldiers  of  the  garisons.  It  was  seen  also 
in  Ireland  in  1846;  and  everywhere  has  presented  the  same  gi^^t 
general  characters.  The  term  cerebnhspinal  seems  to  be  appiie<l 
to  it  with  propriety,  and  it  evidently  attacks,  in  a  marked  manner, 
the  gray  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  cord-r—tbe  nervous  system  oi 
reflex  actions*  It  would  appear  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter,  addressed  to  Professor  Dunglison  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Philips^ 
dated  Uocheport  Boon  county,  Missouri,  September  13th,  1847. 
that  the  scourge  has  been  devastating  localities  widely  apart  from 
each  other,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  extend  elsewhere. 

'- 1  take  the  liberty,^'  says  Dr.  Philips,  in  his  intelligent  epistle, 
''  of  advising  you  of  ibe  prevalence  of  a  disease,  that  has  excited 
considerable  interest  in  this  country,  from  its  nondescript  and  fatal 
character. 
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"  Symptomatology.  There  are  no  invariable  symptoms  attending 
it.  Generally,  the  patient  haa  been  in  ordinary  health,  pursuiog 
his  accustomed  occupation,  and  the  first  indication  lie  has  of  the 
approach  of  the  disease  is,  perhaps,  a  pain  in  the  hoad,  foot,  arms, 
legs,  eye,  brain,  lungs,  stomach,  or  bowels.  Any  one,  or  a  num- 
ber of  these  locations  in  connection,  may  be  primarily  a0ected — 
Bometimes  there  is  a  sensation  of  cords  drawing  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  producing  stilfness.  In  one  case,  there  was  contraction  of  the 
OGcipito-frontalis,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face.  In  many  cases, 
there  is  so  much  soreness  of  the  surface,  as  to  render  the  smallest 
amount  of  clothing  intolerable.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  with  a 
chill  of  variable  intensity,  succeeded  by  similar  reaction,  and  this 
reaction  is  followed  in  from  3  to  12  hours  by  a  second  chill,  and  if 
disorganization  has  not  previously  taken  place,  (which  is  often  the 
case)  it  appears  to  accompany,  or  immediately  succeed  it.  In 
many  cases,  there  is  excruciating  pain  in  the  arms,  legs,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  this  pain,  when  located  in  the  limbs,  is  often 
ac«Hnpanied  by  swelling  of  the  joints  and  more  or  less  loss  of  the 
uae  of  the  limbs,  with  stitTnesa  and  inability  to  move  them.  These 
pains  are  sometimes  permanent,  but  at  others,  shifting  from  one 
point  to  another.  The  neck  is  often  drawn  backwards  or  forwards 
at  an  angle  of  almost  45"  from  its  natural  position,  and  so  ngidly 
tixed,  that  it  would  break  it  short  off  to  force  it  to  resume  its  phys- 
iological position,  and  is  swollen  very  much  larger  than  its  ordinary 
size.  The  external  surface  is  sometimes  beautifully  spotted;  and 
in  a  few  cases  there  was  an  exanthemalous  eruption.  The  nervous 
syBtem  is  deeply  involved.  There  may  be^profound  coma, — wild 
and  furious  delirium, — subsultus  tendinum,  &c.,  apoplexy  and  para- 
lysis. In  one  case,  there  was  blindness  of  one  eye,  accompanied 
with  permanent  pain  in  the  head;  also  swollen  joints,  (terminated 
fatally.)  Luoga  may  or  may  not  be  implicated.  Stomach  the 
seat  often  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  Bowels,  nothing  characteristic. 
In  a  few  cises,  there  was  gastro-enterilis.  Trismus  occurred  in 
oDe  case.  In  other  cases,  there  was  an  inability  to  swallow  any 
thing,  from  the  swollen  and  painful  condition  of  the  larynx  ana 
pharynx . 

"  Etiology.  Moat  common  from  10  to  15  years  of  age;  but  occurs 
at  all  periods  of  life.     It  resembles  in  many  respects  the  prevailing 
disease  of  our  country,  (at  the  time  flf  its  occurrence  last  spring,) 
which  was  a  modified  form  of  pneumonia.     There  was,  in  both, 
the  same  soreness  of  the  surface.     The  chill  usher!""  '"■  ••i"  nn""- 
monic  symptoms  and  the  swelling  of  the  joints  wi 
the   worst  forms   of   the  prevailing  disease,  and 
scourge,  were  similar  in  their  duration,  terminali( 
these   facts  I  infer,  that   they  are  produced  by  Xh' 
cause,  and  that  there  exist  local  causes  where  it 
its  malignant  type.     The  disease  is  confined  to  a  f 
try  in  the  Missouri  River  bottom,  which  was  the 
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overflow,  1844,  at  which  time  an  extensive  layer  of  sand  was 
deposited  upon  the  soil,  entombing  large  crops  of  vegetable  matter. 
After  the  overflow,  this  bottom  has  been  unusually  healthy  until 
last  spring,  whilst  the  rest  of  our  country  has  suffered  far  more 
from  disease  than  usual.  Would  it  be  philosophical  or  scientific  to 
say  this  overflow  produced  these  local  causes  ? 

^^  Prognosis  is  unfavorable:  five-sixths  die.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
death  ah  initio.  When  fatal,  it  is  generally  so  in  from  six  hours  to 
two  davs." — Med.  Examiner. 


Burnetts  Disinfecting  Fluid. — The  chloride  of  zinc  in  solution, 
it  appears  from  a  parliamentary  document  which  has  just  been 
issued,  has  been  employed  extensively  as  a  disinfectant  in  dissecting 
rooms, the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  the  royal  navy,  and,  according 
to  the  reports  which  we  have  seen,  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  effecting  the  objects  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  medical  offi- 
cers at  Haslar  Hospital  state  that  it  has  been  used  in  that  hospital 
in  the  close  stools  of  patients  affected  with  dysentery,  in  the  water- 
closets  and  cesspools,  and  also  in  the  wards,  when  the  air  was 
tainted  by  purulent  expectoration  or  discharge  from  sores,  with  the 
effect  of  immediately  removing  the  disagreeable  odours.  It  has 
also  been  used  in  surgery  with  good  ettect,  in  removing  the  smell  of 
putrefying  animal  substances,  and  the  odour  of  dead  bodies  under 
inspection:  when  employed  as  a  dressing  to  ulcers,  it  removes  the 
disagreeable  smell  of  purulent  matter,  and,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  clear  solution  to  eighteen  of  water,  it  preserves  subjects 
of  natural  history  from  putrefaction,  and  in  a  fit  state  of  anatomical 
inspection,  after  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed.  A  similar  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  is  borne  by  the  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  who  adds,  "the 
great  advantage  which  the  chloride  of  zinc  possesses  over  other 
agents  employed  for  a  like  purpose,  is,  that  it  removes  the  disagree- 
able effluvium,  without  leaving  one  little  less  offensive  in  its  room, 
and  may  therefore  be  made  use  of  wherever  this  effect  is  required 
— in  private  as  well  as  public  buildi,ngs,  in  the  sick  bed  chamber  no 
Jess  than  in  the  crowded  ward.  The  method  adopted  at  this  hospi- 
tal is  to  supply  ^ach  of  the  wards  with  a  bottle  of  the  diluted  solu- 
tion, which  the  nui*ses  have  directions  to  use  whenever  occasion 
may  require,  besides  sprinkling  it  over  the  floors  before  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  visits  are  made. 

Its  utilitv  in  the  dissect inir-room  is  confirmed  bv  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Bowman,  Dr.  Sharpcy.  Mr.  Patridge,  Dr.  Murray, 
and  Dr.  V.  Poltigrew,  who  concur  in  asserting,  that  in  a  proper 
degree  of  dilution  its  success  is  complele.  and  that  it  appears  io 
preserve  the  color  and  texture  of  the  parts  very  admirably.  It  has, 
futher,  the  very  important  advantage  of  not  acting  on  the  9teel 
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instraments  employed,  being  in  this  respect  equal  to  aicohol.  Dr. 
Methven  especially  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  solution  cor- 
rected advancing  putrescence,  and  enabled  him  to  dissect  during 
July.  He  believes,  farther,  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
valuable  lives,  which  are  annually  lost  by  wounds  received  in  the 
course  of  dissection,  as,  while  dissecting  this  putrid  body,  he  cut 
himself  several  times,  and  once  received  a  punctured  wound,  with- 
out any  bad  consequences  arising.  Mr.  M'Bain,  of  the  *'  Mastiff," 
adds  his  testimony  "to  the  rapid  and  perfect  effects  of  the  chloride 
of  zinc  solution  upon  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
Having  frequently  opportunities  of  dissecting  or  examining  large 
fish,  &c.,  cast  on  shore,  whilst  undergoing  decomposition,  the  task 
has  been  occasionally  any  thing  but  agreeable,  for  want  of  a  con- 
venient power  to  destroy  the  putrefactive  process.  The  chloride  in 
these  cases  acts  like  magic;  and  as  a  great  practical  agent  over  one 
of  the  most  import  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter — 
viz;  putrefaction,  it  stands  unrivalled."  Its  influence  on  board 
ship,  in  annihilating  the  oftensive  smell  of  bilge-water,  and  in 
sweetening  between  decks,  is  shown  by  the  united  evidence  of  cap- 
tains, surgeons,  and  masters  in  the  royal  navy.  Among  other 
vessels,  it  was  used  on  board  tlie  "Victoria  and  Albert"*  royal 
yacht,  to  remove  a  more  than  ordinary  stench  of  bilge-water,  and 
other  offensive  odors,  with  the  most  complete  success.  The  sur- 
geon states  that  she  has  remained  comparatively  sweet  ever  since, 
and  when  a  bilge-water  smell  is  occasionally  perceptible,  a  slight 
application  of  the  fluid  removes  it.  The  solution  has  also  been  used 
for  very  disgusting  privies,  &c.,  effluvia  from  which,  it  quickly 
neutralizes. — London  Lancet. 


Sketches  and  Illustrations  of  Medical  Quackery. — HomoROfathy, 
—The  following  case  of  administering  powerful  drugs  in  large 
fioses  under  the  guise  of  homccopathy,  is  noticed  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  as  having  recently  occurred  in  London: — 

*'  A  lady  who  had  been  attended  by  a  highly  respectable  general 
practitioner,  recently  consulted  a  homoeopathic  physician,  who  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
for  bis  skill  in  treating  and  curing  diseases  by  infinitely  small  doses. 
She  received  from  him  four  small  white  powders,  with  expli- 
cit directions,  (now  lying  before  us,)  one  to  be  taken  every  other 
night — each  powder  being  numbered,  and  the  night  on  which  it 
waste  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  taking  it,  being  particularly 
specified — 'all  dry  on  the  tongue.'  No.  1  was  swallowed  accord- 
ing to  order,  and  the  patient  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  great 
sleepiness,  stupor,  and  other  alarming  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
action  of  a  powerful  narcotic.  These  effects  were  followed  by  di- 
arrhoea.    The  patient  was  alarmed,  and  instead  of  looking  upon 
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the  result  as  an  indication  of  the  beneficial  working  of  homcBopathic 
powders,  or  as  a  means  of  curing  her  of  any  latent  skepticism  re- 
specting the  efficacy  of  infinitely  small  doses,  she  was  prudent 
enough  to  return  to  her  old  medical  friend,  to  whom  she  handed 
the  remaining  powders,  with  the  directions.  This  gentleman,  sus- 
pecting that  they  contained  some  active  narcotic,  caused  them  to 
be  submitted  to  a  chemical  analysis*  We  have  now  the  report  of 
this  analysis  before  us,  and  of  it  we  shall  make  the  following 
abridgment.  The  powders  were  numbered  2,  3,  and  4.  They 
were  similar  in  appearance^  except  that  No.  3  was  somewhat 
whiter  than  the  other  two:  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  they 
were  of  different  composition;  and  as  they  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
same  way  on  alternate  nights,  this  could  not  possibly  be  suspected. 
'*  Although  there  was  no  great  dissimilarity  in  bulk,  the  powders 
were  very  unequal  in  weight.  No.  2  weighed  3*4  grains;  Na  3, 
1*5  grains;  No.  4,  2  grains.  No.  2  was  found,  upon  analysis,  to 
consist  entirely  of  calomel  and  morphia^  the  morphia  forming  not 
less  than  one  grain.  No.  3  contained  no  morphia  or  calomel,  nor 
any  mineral  or  other  substance,  but  merely  sugar  of  milk.  No.  4 
was  composed  of  calomel  and  morphia,  the  morphia  amounting  to 
one  half  grain." — Pro.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Aug.  25.  1447. 


Death  by  Strychnine — Report  on  the  CJase  of  the  Late  Dr.  W> 
C.  Warner. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Addison  County  Medical 
Society  of  Vermont,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  members,  the  us- 
fortunate  William  Cullen  Warner,  M.  D.,  of  Bristol,  who  deceased, 
suddenly,  at  Montpelier,  October  11th,  1846,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

On  account  of  there  having  been  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
the  published  reports  in  relation  to  this  melancholy  event,  the  com- 
mittee addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  O.  Onion, 
M.  D.,  of  the  VernfK>nt  Senate,  and  to  Charles  W.  Horton,  M.  D«, 
Member  of  the  House,  each  of  whom,  they  had  learned,  were  pres- 
ent during  most,  if  not  all,  the  period  of  the  sudden  and  tr^;;ictl 
event  To  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  each  of  these  gentlemen 
has  given  prompt  and  satisfactory  replies,  which  in  substance  are 
here  subjoined. 

1.  In  your  opinion  how  much  sulphate  of  strychnia  was  taken  T 

To  this  Dr.  Onion  answers,  "  I  think  probably  from  one-fwrth  to 
one-half  a  grain.  As  he  intended  to  take,  and  supposed  he  was 
taking,  morphia,  he  would  be  likely  to  use  the  same  quantity  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  usuing  of  that  article,  although  there  was  no  evi- 
dence at  the  time  of  the  quantity  taken  .'^  To  Dr.  Horton,  who 
was  called  into  the  room  immediately  after  the  accident  Dr.  War- 
ner said,  ''  Dr.,  I  have  taken  by  accident  an  over  dose  of  morpbiae; 
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help  me  if  you  cap/'  at  the  same  time  handing  him  the  phial  envel- 
oped in  paper. 

2.  How  soon  after  was  any  effect  produced  1 

Dr.  Horton  says,  "  It  is  my  opinion,  from  facts  subsequently 
obtained^from  Gen.  W.  Nash,  who  occupied  the  same  room  with 
him,  that  he  felt  the  effects  in  less  than  five  minutes." 

3.  What  was  the  first  symptom  ? 

Dr.  H.  replies,  *•  constriction  of  the  throat  and  tightness  of  the 
chest,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  attempting  to  move."  Dr.  O. 
says,  '*  He  first  complained  of  a  want  of  air,  and  requested  the 
window  to  be  raised;  whether  itiivas  from  faintnessor  a  constriction 
about  the  respiratory  organs,  I  do  not  know,  although  I  think  the 
latter." 

4.  What  symptoms  ensued  from  the  first  till  death  occuredl 
Says  Dr.  O.,  "  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  lying  upon  the  bed 

in  a  complete  tetanic  convuhi(m;  his  head  somewhat  drawn  back; 
bis  countenance  completely  livid,  with  some  frothy  matter  issuing 
from  his  mouth,  with  frequent  moans.  The  palpebra  constantly  in 
motion.  This  first  paroxysm  may  have  lasted  some  five  minutes, 
vhich  was  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  partial  calm."  '^During  this 
interval,"  continues  Dr.  0.,  ^'  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for  him  to 
articulate  with  distinctness.  He  made  jeveral  attempts  to  vomit  in 
this  interval,  by  exciting  the  fauces  with  his  finger.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  constriction  about  the  throat,  as  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  swallow."  ^^  This  interval  lasted  perhaps  five  minutes,  when 
another  paroxysm  commenced  by  a  little  starting  and  stiffening  of* 
the  extremities,  and  immediately  the  whole  body  was  thrown  into 
a  tetanic  paroxysm,  in  appearance  like  the  first,  and  lasted  two  or 
three  minutes,  when  death  ended  the  struggle." 

"  In  about  three  minutes  from  the  first  paroxvsm,"  says  Dr.  H., 
*4be  tetanus  again  returned,  and  in  the  space  of'^two  minutes  death 
closed  the  scene,  with  terrible  spams  of  the  entire  system.  The 
pulse  remained  unaffected  till  the  last  struggle.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  suspension  (7)  from  spasm. 

''  His  appearance,"  says  Dr.  O.,  led  me  to  believe  that  death 
ensued  from  asphyxia  or  suffocation.  There  must  have  been  great 
congestion  of  the  brain,  which  of  itself  might  have  proved  fatal." 

sTHow  soon  after  taking  the  article  did  death  occur? 

Dr.  H.  says,  **  Prom  the  best  information  which  I  could  obtain,  I 
should  judge  that  death  ensued  in  fourteen  minutes."  '^The 
time  from  taking  the  article  till  death  ensued."  Dr.  O.  remarks, 
"  coold  not  have  been  over  twenty  minutes." 

6.  Did  his  mind  remain  clear  to  the  last  struggle? 
'  **I  think,"  replies  Dr.  Dr.  H.,  "  that  he  was  perfectly  conscious 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  except  in  the  paroxysm  of  tetanus,  from 
the  following  facts: — 1.  His  appeal  which  he  made  to  me,  as  noted 
in  the  first  article.  2.  On  loosening  his  cravat,  he  requested  me 
to  unbutton  bis  vest,  at  the  same  time  desiring  me  to  take  out  hift 
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gold  watch  and  take  care  of  it.  9.  An  emetic  having  been  admiD- 
istered,  he  applied  his  finger  to  his  throat  to  produce  a  nausea.  4. 
And,  from  the  last  words  he  uttered,  '  I  fear,  I  fear  ^  O  God  deliver 
me, 

7.  What  means  were  used  to  prevent  the  fatal  result] 

Dr.  H.  says,  "  On  witnessing  the  the  first  symptoms,  I  left  the 
room  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medicine.  1  procured  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ipecac;  but  returning  and  finding  him  in 
a  tetanus^i  I  immediately  dashed  cold  water  on  his  head,  face  and 
breast,  and  used  the  most  powerful  friction  on  the  extremities.  He 
returned  to  a  state  of  perfect  consciousness.  I  then  proceeded 
forthwith  toadmiuister  the  emetic,  making  use  of  diluents  copiously. 
I  sent  a  messenger  for  some  vinegar  and  ground  mustard,  another 
for  a  stomach  pump.  1  used  the  ground  mustard,  in  warm  water 
freely,  to  all  of  which  the  patient  submitted,  seeming  to  be  very 
grateful  for  the  efforts  which  I  was  making  for  his  relief.  The 
means  were  used  without  any  apparent  effects,"  *'  When  death 
had  ensued,  a  number  of  the  medical  fraternity  being  present,  we 
retired  into  an  adjoining  room,  when  the  fatal  bottle  was  produced 
with  the  wrapper  still  around  it.  On  removing  this,  it  was  found 
labelled  '  strychnine.'  '^  Dr.  O.  states,  that  ''till  this  time,  we  were 
in  ignorance  of  what  he  had  taken."  Dr.  H.  avers,  **that  here  1 
wish  definitely  to  state,  that  before  the  last  paroxysm  came  on,  1 
was  fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  fatal  drug  was  not 
morphia  but  strychnia,  and  I  so  declared  to  those  present  at  the 
time." 

From  facts  before  the  committee,  derived  from  reliable  sources, 
it  appears  Umt  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  before  the  fatal 
accident,  Dr.  Warner  called  at  an  apothecary  store  in  Montpelier. 
and  asked  for  and  purchased  what  he  supposed  to  have  been  a  bot- 
tle of  sulphate  of  morphia.  This  was  handed  to  him  by  the  apoth- 
ecary, enveloped  in  a  brown  paper  and  twisted  at  both  ends.  That 
on  the  fatal  morning  Dr.  W.  tore  off  the  envelope  surrounding  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  took  a  portion  of  what  he  supposed  to 
have  been  morphia.  He  then  proceeded  to  pour  some  of  the  sup- 
posed morphia  into  a  small  vial  in  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  sulphate  of  morphia,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  symptoms  narrated.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  never  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  the  fatal  drug  he  had  taken.  "  I  am  certain, 
says  his  afflicted  mother,  '*  that  he  never  for  a  moment  suspected 
that  he  had  taken  strychnia,  and  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
agency  which  had  produced  his  awfully  unprecedented  sufferings- 

Dr.  W,  had  never  possessed  very  firm  health,  and  for  about  two 
years  before  his  death  he  had  suffered  from  an  inordinate  action  of 
the  heart,  for  which  he  had  occasionally  taken  morphia.  This 
affection  of  the  heart  had  been  the  sequence  of  an  inflamnfjator)' 
actioa^f  the  chest,  which  he  had  early  in  the  year  1844. 
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The  committee  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  this  melancholy  instance  of  death  from  a  mysterious  mis- 
take. The  mistake  was  certainly  a  singular  and  myterious  one, 
both  in  relation  to  the  apothecary  and  the  unfortunate  man.  It  ap- 
appears  that  Dr.  W.  asked  for  sulphate  of  morphia;  the  apothe- 
cary intended  and  supposed  he  had  sold  him  morphia  till  after  the 
fatal  event,  when  he  found,  through  mistake,  he  had  given  him,  en- 
veloped in  a  paper,  a  bottle  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  in  lieu  of  mor- 
phia. This  exposition  of  facts  appears  to  be  demanded  in  justice  to 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  to  the  apothecary,  and  to  the  medical 
profession. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view  the  case  is  one  of  much  and  deep  in- 
terest, since  it  so  clearly  manifests  the  true  and  energetic  character 
of  this  somewhat  new  medicinal  agent.  And  in  a  medico-legal 
consideration,  it  may  prove  of  immense  importance.  In  the  sud- 
denness of  the  effects,  and  in  the  quickness  of  the  fatality,  from  the 
use  of  strychnia,  this  case  is  probably  without  a  precedent.  Christ- 
ison,  Pereira,  and  several  monographical  writers,  in  the  periodicals, 
have  recorded  some  bad  results,  and  some  fatal  cases,  from  over 
dosing  with  this  agent:  but  no  instance  has  fallen  under  our  notice 
in  the  human  subject  in  which  its  administration,  either  accidental- 
ly or  otherwise;  has  so  speedily  and  terrifically  proved  fatal. 

"No  poison,"  says  Christison,  **  is  endowed  with  more  destruc- 
tive energy  than  strychnia."  " I  have,"  he  adds,  "killed  a  dog  in 
two  minutes  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain,  injected  in  the  form  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  into  the  chest.  I  have  seen  a  wild  boar  killed 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  third  of  a  grain,  in  ten  n>inutes;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  half  a  grain  thrust  into  a  wound  might  kill 
a  man  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  acts  in  whatever  way 
it  is  introduced  into  the  system,  but  most  energetically  when  in- 
jected into  the  veins." 

With  the  eicception  of  prussic  and  oxalic  acids,  there  is  probablf 
DO  a^ot  possewing  an  equally  destructive  power.  Strong  prussic 
acid  is  well  known  to  be  suniciently  energetic  to  destroy  cats  or 
dogs,  when  properly  administered,  in  leas  than  a  mioate.  And 
Pereira  examined  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  accidentally  taken 
oxalic  add  in  lie^  of  Epsom  salts,  and  died  in  twenty  minutes. 

JbNATHAN  A.  ALLEN,  M.  D. 

BiUSM08  D.  WARNSR,  M.  D. 

WM.  P.  RUSSELL,  St  p- 


VubriatMejrf.  J&ic. — Df .  N«&gan  gives. the  following,  ftococnit 
of  the  mode  of  prepariog,  ao(};  medi<:al  properiiea  ot  thji 
Demedy. 

Prqkiraiion. — "Take  of  the  bruised  root  of  valerian,  twof 
wat«t)  *^hi  pouiuki;  sulphuriic  acid,  three  ounces  one  m 
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macerate  for  two  days,  and  distil  until  the  liquid  no  longer  reddens 
bibulous  paper.  Let  the  distilled  liquor  be  then  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  put  it  into  a  matrass,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  recently  precipitated,  perfectly  pure,  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  digest  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours  on  a  sand-bath, 
heated  to  176  degrees  F.,  stirring  occasionally.  Filter  the  warm 
liquor,  evaporate  it  to  three-fourths  of  its  volume,  pour  into  porce- 
lain capsules,  and  expose  to  the  heat  of  a  stove  until  crystals  are 
formed,  which  are  to  be  dried  with  filtering  paper. 

Therapeutical  Effects. — Valerianate  of  zinc  is  a  tonic  antispas- 
modic of  much  power,  and  as  such,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  neuralgic  affections,  which  are  so  generally  dependent 
on  loss  of  tone  in  the  system.  It  has  been  found  especially  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  facial  neuralgia  and  of  vertigo;  but  I  have  seen 
it  prove  equally  beneficial  in  most  of  the  Protean  forms  of  hysteri- 
cal neuralgia.  In  short,  1  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
modem  additions  to  the  materia  medica;  and  I  fully  agree  with  the 
observations  of  Devay,  that  the  chemical  combination  proves  much 
more  beneficial  than  the  oil  of  valerian  and  oxyde  of  zinc  prescribed 
together. 

**  Dose  and  Mode  of  Administration, — The  dose  of  it  is  from 
three-fourths  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  twice  or  three  times  a  da^;  it 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  a  pill  made  with  a  little  mu(»iage 
or  conserve  of  red  roses,  or  ia  solution  in  orange-flower  water,  or 
in  distilled  water  flavored  with  syrup  of  orange-flowers.  The 
compounder  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  crystals  of  valerianate  of 
zinc  do  not  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  floating  on  the  surface, 
in  consequence  of  their  lightness;  they  should,  therefore,  be  first 
iacorporated  with  a  few  drops  of  water  in  a  mortar. 

"  Incompatibles. — All  acids;  the  soluble  carbonates;  most  metallic 
salts;  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions."— ZiOnJon 
J^kd.  Qazme,  May  1847,  from  ShUer's  ^chiv.,  1946. 
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Clinic€Ll  Instruction. — The  claims  of  clinical  instruction  are  ViOVf 
so  well  understood  and  generally  appreciated  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, that  to  propose  it  as  a  topic  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of 
a  medical  journal,  would  be  deemed  ridiculous,  and  to  amplify  upon 
its  importance,  a  work  of  supererogation.  We  have  no  intention 
of  insolting  the  intelHgenee  of  our  medical  readers  by  a  formal 
ddvocacy  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  medical  science,  a^, 
to  the  public,  by  associating,  as  far  as  practicable^  with  4'!^^ 
bed-side  teapbing.    By  Ibe  former  the  promioent  &cti  of  flM#^ 
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science  may  be  presented,  its  priacipbs  inculcated,  its  methods  of 
investigation  explained,  and,  in  a  word,  its  philosophy  fully  expoun- 
ded; but  by  the  latter,  pursued  conjunctively  with  the  former,  these 
facts  are  demonstrated,  principles  illustrated,  methodical  investiga- 
tions exhibited,  and  the  philosophy,  in  a  measure,  brought  under  the 
cognizance  oi  the  senses.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  clin- 
ical instruction  (which  has  been  more  and  more  appreciated  as  our 
science  has  advanced,  and  greater  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject 
of  medical  education;)  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  now  being 
made  to  incorporate  it  more  fully  with  other  branches  of  the  study 
of  medicine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  develop  and  increase  the 
availableness  of  its  resources.  As  we  have  said,  we  need  not  occupy 
space,  at  this  day,  to  convince  medical  men  of  its  value  as  an  ele- 
meiH  of  medical  education,  and  we  have  no  design  to  intrude 
considerations  which  are  familiar  even  to  triteness;  but  it  has 
occurred  to  us,  that  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  means  by  which 
objects  of  clinical  instruction  are  to  be  secured^  and  the  degree  ot 
responsibility  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  which  rests  upon 
the  profession  at  large,  may  not  be  regarded  as  entirely  misplaced, 
or  superfluous. 

There  are  two  (sources  wh^QQ^  facilities  fpr  clinical  instruction 
tre  derived.  One  ofithese  is  Dispensary  practice,  and  public  char- 
itable institutions,  like  alms  houses  and  hospitals,  constitute  tHe> 
odier.  The  first  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  abondauUy; 
available  for  a  large  proportion  of  surgical,  and  a  considerable 
DomW.of  medicsul  diseases.  The  esi$iblishme)at  of  dispensaries,, 
or  clmques  as  they  are  miscalled,  m  mos^  of  pur  medical  scbooH 
is  a  plan  of  somewhat  recent  date,  and  in  our  view,  is  productive, 
of  much  gooci;  but  it  is  obvious  th|it  it  excludes  diseases,  and  inju- 
ries which  cQnfiae  patients  to  the'  bed.  Sofar  a[s  the  Ijntter  are, 
oonc^ned,  diaiGsyif  or  bed-side  instruclton,  in  the  lit^r^l  significfttioif 
oi  these  terms,  is  alone  applicablci  aod  this  c^p  only  be  given  a^ 
the  public  iostitutions  named.  In  Fraueey  England,  Germain,  mi 
we  suppose,  most  countries  of  civilize^  Europe^,  thefb^  instftijitions^ 
are  made .  subservient  to  purposes  of  medical  education,  Th^ 
medical  ofiioeiB  are  generally  teachers^  and  sometitpes  it  is  reQdere4 
^^iSigftotyAu  the  physicians  and.  .surgeons  couoected  wjlth  audi 
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institutions  shall  devote  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  to  oral  instruc- 
tion.    It  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  recoRimendatioos 
adopted  by  the  late  medical  convention  in  France,  that  this  obliga- 
tion shall  be  enforced  in  all  cases.     In  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  medical  education  adopted  by  the  second  American  National 
Medical  Convention,  this  subject  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  profession.     But  no  authority,  nor  argument  need   be  adduced 
to  sustain  the  broad  principle,  that  science,  medical  education,  and 
public  welfare,  are  alike  promoted  by  making  all  charities  instituted 
for  the  support  of  persons  diseased  or  disabled,  Schools  of  Mcdi-' 
cine.     No  intelligent  medical  man,  surely,  will  refuse  his  assent  to 
this  principle.  But,  with  respect  to  this,as  as  well  many  other  subjects 
cc^nected  with  the  nr>edical  profession,  the  public  requires  to  be 
informed,  and   the  objects  of  clinical  instruction  cannot  be  fully 
secured,  until  this  end  is  accomplished;  for  many,  if  not  most  char- 
ities are  not  only  dependent  upon  the  public  for  their  support,  but 
public  sentiment  controls  the  details  of  their  management    Who 
are  to  enlighten  the   public  on  this  subject,  to  explain  its  impor- 
tance, to  show   its  direct  bearings  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  and  to  remove  prejudices  which  may  exiat,  if  not  ths 
medical  profession  1    How  can  the  end  be  attained  except  the  pro- 
fessicm  be  as  united  in  action  and  infloe&oe,  as  they  are  really  ia 
q[>inioii  and  sentiment  upon  this  subject?    If  these  interrogatories 
convey  the  force  which  they  a]qpear  to  us  to  possess,  it  most  be 
apparent  that  the  medical  profMii<Hi  is  in  fact  responsible  f<v  the 
ooropettttion  of  the  pubKc  in  the  inatter  of  which  wo  are  speaking. 
The  sensiUe  portion  of  every  commimity  canool  imil  to  ai^pt  jast 
and  liberal  views  respecting'  it^  if  it  be  fairly  preseoled;.  the?  wiU 
rM\m  its  unportance^  and  see  the  estent  to  whidi  thei?  Qspaiaier* 
ests  are  invoived  in  the  action  which  they  nMiy  take  rosp0ctiig  it 
H^re,  as  in  the  inetanee  of  the  legeMaation  ef  Aneloinyy  iU  Ifaitis 
^mi^mg  is  for  Ihe  pMlessioft  iaba  tnie  tq  itstif,  and  lo  the  M|oisi<^ 
tiais  cf  scieQce  aii4  hutnanity.    Tfhe  profosaien  have  itin  l|ieir  * 
fO^i^er  to  so  etiligblen  popuktr  sealhnent  on  the  suhject,  tha|  it  witt 
never  eonsent  that  medical  edoettfoo.  shall  be  deprived  of  tlie 
advantages  of  clinical  instmetion.    It  would  he  a  libel  on  the  pvo-* 
fession  lo  assert  that  the  united  effiNls  of  its  onemberS'S^  iasoffi* 
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cient  to  place  this,  as  well  as  other  kiddred  subjects,  before  the 
l^blic  in  such  a  h'gfat,  that  it  will  cheerfully  yield  its  co-operation 
in  measures  tending  to  promote  and  extend  the  useiulness  of  medi- 
cine. We  would  respectfully,  but  earnestly  commend  this  train 
of  reflection  to  our  readers,  and  ask  each  to  inquire  of  himself,  in 
how  far  am  I  personally  chargeable  with  the  indifference,  or  indis* 
position  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  provide  facilities  for  clinical 
mstniction,  by  consenting,  nay,  insisting  that  charitable  institutions 
shall  be  made  subservient  to  that  object. 

In  facilities  for  clinical  instruction,  medical  education  labors  ud^^ 
der  embarrassments  in  this  country,  greater  than  in  France  or  Qreat 
Britain.    If  we  mistake  not,  the  superior  educational  advantages  of 
some  European  schools  over  those  of  our  own  country,  consist 
chiefly,  or  entirely,  in  their  having  at  control  a  greater  extent  of 
these  facilities.    In  conjunction  with  these  facilities,  in  England  and 
France,  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  are  more  ample   oppor- 
tunities for  the  various  pathological  researches  to  which  public  in- 
stitutions are  eminently  adapted ;    and  hence  it  is  that  the  pro- 
fession of  our  country    is  not  furnishing  its  quota  to  the  accu- 
mulating stock  of  medical  knowledge.     We   believe  we  do  not 
assume  too  mnch  in  saying,  that  the  medical  profession  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  embrnces  a  larger  amount  of  talent  and  industry  than 
would  perhaps  appear  from  a  comparison  with  some  other  countries 
as  regards  results  conducive  to  the  progress  of  medical  science^ 
and  one  reason,  if  not  the  chief  reason  for  this  contrast  in  such 
resaltsis,  that  our  Hospitals  and  Alms-houses  are  less  extensive  in 
the  first  place,  hut,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  less  available,  for 
scientific  purposes.     Why  is  it  that  from  Paris  have  emanated  so. 
many  valuable  discoveries  and  improvements  in  all  the  departments 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  arid  that  such  astonishing  zeal  pervades 
the  entire  profession  t    The  answer  to  this  question,  is,  that  the. 
Public  Eleemosynary  institutions  of  Paris  are  tributary  to  meiticaL 
education  and  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  immediate  ends  of  charitable   relief.     These  objects, 
instead  of  conflicting  with  each  other,  ensure  a  greater 
advantage.    Scientific  interest  increases  the  direct  benefits  ^ 
«re  derived  by  those  who  become  candidates  for  public  cba 
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institutions  shall  devote  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  to  oral  inBtruc- 
tion.     It  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  reconimendations 
adopted  by  the  late  medical  convention  in  France,  that  this  obliga- 
tion shall  be  enforced  in  all  cases.     In  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  medical  education  adopted  by  the  second  American  National 
Medical  Convention,  this  subject  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  profession.     But  no  authority,  nor  argument  need  be  adduced 
to  sustain  the  broad  principle,  that  science,  medical  education,  and 
public  welfare,  are  alike  promoted  by  making  all  charities  instituted 
for  the  support  of  persons  diseased  or  disabled,  Schools  of  Medi- 
cine,    No  intelligent  medical  man,  surely,  will  refuse  his  assent  to 
this  principle.  But,  with  respect  to  this,as  as  well  many  other  subjects 
connected  with  the  niedical  profession,  the  public  requires  to  be 
informed,  and   the  objects  of  clinical  instruction  cannot  be  fully 
secured,  until  this  end  is  accomplished;  for  many,  if  not  most  char* 
itiea  are  not  only  dependent  upon  the  public  for  their  support,  but 
public  sentiment  controls  the  details  of  their  management    Who 
are  to  enlighten  the   public  on  this  subject,  to.  explain  its  impor- 
tance, to  show   its  direct  bearings  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  and  to  remove  prejudices  which  may  exist,  if  not  the 
medical  profession  ?    How  can  the  end  be  attained  except  the  pro- 
fessicm  be  as  united  in  action  and  influ^ioe,  as  they  are  really  in 
ojMnion  and  sentiment  upon  thii  stibject?    If  these  interrogatories 
convey  the  force  which  they  appear  to  us  to  poMeas^  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  medical  proAMsion  ia  in  feet  responaihle  iot  the 
oo-qperation  of  the  pobKc  in  the  matter  0f  which  we  are  wpeMng. 
The  aenaiUe  portion  of  every  commnnity  <»n0ot  fail  to  adqpl  just 
and  liberal  views  respecting'  it^  if' it  be  fairly  preseoledf  thay  will 
reafice  its  importance^'  and  see  Ike  extent  to  whicb  theit  Qwaintei^ 
•stii  are  involved  in  the  actiM  which  tbey  niay  take  lespecting  it. 
Here,  as  in  the  inattnee  of  the  legeKaation  of  AaeUmy^  aU^  Ihil  is 
^amiiig  is  for  Ibe  prefessioD  te  be-  trne  tq  itself,  and  to  the  raqoisi** 
llate  cf  science  sn^  humaahy.    The  professian  have  it. in  tM^ 
fM^ef  to  so  enlighten  popular  senttlKient  on  the  subjeet,  lkt%  U  «iil 
never  consent  that  medical  edoeatfon.  shall  be  deprived  of  tbs 
advainages  of  clinical  instraetkm.    It  wonld  lie  a  lri)et  on  the  pfo^ 
ibssion  to  assert  that  the  united  efferto  of  its  members' ate  instiS*^ 


eient  to  place  this,  as  well  as  other  kiildred  subjects,  before  the 
jffibiic  in  such  a  light,  that  it  will  cheerfully  yield  its  co-operation 
in  measures  tending  to  promote  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  medif 
cine.  We  would  respectfully,  but  earnestly  commend  this  train 
of  reflection  to  our  readers,  and  ask  each  to  inquire  of  himself,  in 
how  far  am  I  personally  chargeable  with  the  indifference,  or  indis* 
position  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  provide  facilities  for  clinical 
instruction,  by  consenting,  nay,  insisting  that  charitable  institutions 
shall  be  made  subservient  to  that  object. 

In  facilities  for  clinical  instruction,  medical  education  labors  uo-^ 
der  embarrassments  in  this  country,  greater  than  in  France  or  Great 
Britain.    If  we  mistake  not,  the  superior  educational  advantages  of 
some  European  schools  over  those  of  our  own  country,  consist 
chiefly,  or  entirely,  in  their  having  at  control  a  greater  extent  of 
these  facilities.    In  conjunction  with  these  facilities,  in  England  and 
France,  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  are  more  ample   oppoT- 
tanities  for  the  various  pathological  researches  to  which  pubKc  in-« 
stitutions  are  eminently  adapted ;    and  hence  it  is  that  the  pro- 
fession of  our  country    is  not  ibrnishing  its  quota  to  the  accu- 
mulating stock  of  medical  knowledge.     We   believe  we  do  not 
assume  too  much  in  saying,  that  the  medical  profession  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  embraces  a  larger  amount  of  talent  and  industry  than 
would  perhaps  appear  from  a  comparison  with  some  other  countries 
as  regards  results  conducive  to  the  progress  of  medical  science^ 
and  one  reason,  if  not  the  chief  reason  for  this  contrast  in  such 
results  is,  that  our  Hospitals  and  Alms-houses  are  less  extensive  in 
the  first  place,  but,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  less  available,  for 
scientific  purposes.     Why  is  it  that  from  Paris  have  emanated  sOt 
many  valuable  discoveries  and  improvements  in  all  the  departments 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  that  such  astonishing  zeal  pervades 
the  entire  profession?    The  answer  to  this  question,  is,  that.  the. 
Public  Eleemosynary  institutions  of  Paris  are  tributary  to  nieiticaL 
education  and  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  immediate  ends  of  charitable   relief.     These  objects, 
instead  of  conflicting  with  each  other,  ensure  a  greater  mutual 
advantage.    Scientific  interest  increases  the  direct  benefits  which 
are  derived  by  those  who  become  candidates  for  public  charities; 
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Ihto  MsmmxmM  f lumWied  fay  tihe  raqpooaibililies  Of  toaohttig^  daiti- 
npifffmler  tiiioribf  inreiligi^aon/iuid^thB  latter  di>iriau8ty eoeliii»- 
ttlttitdothe.vUoe  4»f  Ike  infftruotipns  given.  TbU8^.eiicti  septrnte 
bOBick  itf  ^tifity,  theitiefeAflectinlljr  it  ^is  earned  oo^  pnmdeslbr 
Ae  iDMtfe  templele  ibMHowBt  of  tht.cKiier  braBcbeB.  Thtm 
mnirlui  espieas  mere  itmisiiis^  isfatch  i^yery  reflecting  Pby^idin 
baamlmrB  aasucfa.  '  But  it  ia  not  enoiigb  Itet  tbey  are  so  regarded 
kgf  >ili0  iBrofeaiion.  Tfae^public  ahouU  ao  tegard  them,  and  it  is  for 
members  of  the  medical  profesaieny  in  their  lQterc9urse  with  the 
eomflMUiity  around  tham,  and  by  auch  asaociated  action  as  shall 
ieem  jttdidoiia,.to  place  tfaeanbjectin  a  proper  light  before. the 
j^Uic,  ao  as  lo  secore,  in  bdialf  of  medical  education,  dild  medical 
ieieaee,  in  this  comHry,  facilities  not  inferior  to  those  elsewhere 
Mjtoqrdd. 

'  Since  the  fdaegoong  was  penned,  we  find  some  evidences  that  the 
Profession  and  Public  are  becoming  moreidive  to  the  subject  ia  the 
eily.  df  if  ew<- Yoric,  by  an  editorial  artkrle  in  the  Annalist.  The 
eoElenaive  Alms-house  Hospital  at  Bellevue,  it  seems,  has  not  here- 
tofore keen  conducted  with  reference  to  elinical  instruction;  but  a 
ehange  is  about  to  be  made,  in  which  this  and  other  scieotific 
objects:  aiie  to  receive  their  proper  share  of  atlenlioo.  We  will 
tsdief  the  liherly  of  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  article 
lefened  to,  containing  views  and  wishes  in  which  every  sincere 
6Jead  ai  onr  science  and  profession  will  heartily  concur: — 

^^ltaeems<now  to  be  generally  .itf^raed,  that  the  report  of  the 
Qpmjmittee.  of  the  Common  Counc^  charged  with  the  reform  ia 
Uie  Medical  Department  of  this  Institution,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
City  Fathers.  This  important  measure  has  long  been  ardently 
dMMttMM'by  the  Profession,  and  Itiey,  to  vriiose  good  sense  and 
aWmtf^ply  it  ehali  owe  its  adoption,  will  richly  deaerve  its  thanks. 
*^  *  a  ft  has  long  been  a  disgrace  and  an  injury  to  American 
•Science,  that  an  institution^  embracing  such  an  infinity  of  cases  in 
everyMfepartment  of  practice,  ofleting  so  extensive  a  field  for  die 
diesciae  of  tha  akill-Biid  sagacity  of  many  members  of  the  hesluig 
ai^.anil  ao  valuable  a  school  for  its  junior  aspirants,  should  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  advanceifient  of  medical  learning,  and 
have  been  closed  against  those  who  would  hhwe  done  honor  to  its 
name,  and  whoae  zeal  would  have  adtantaged  its  auflbring  inmates; 
the  recesaess  of  which  would  have  opened  to  the  student  an  exhaast- 
less  store  of  practical  and  pathological  informaiion. 
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:  ^iUboff^y^ife  lot^,  to^^.Ae  tklkum  BQUfitsij  affio0vdlJby>aa 
e^dent  medical  apd  surgical  staff,  take  its  .proper  r^nk  amoDjg  the 
Bcientil^c  and  humane  institutions  of  our  land;  contributing^  as  it 
MDldgbt, ^athe  advaneemefit  of  our  noble  ftoienoe and  the  ^ry  of 
t4^»epffl¥^  l^icine.  ;  We  hope  to  see  these  fvedioid  of^ts  ^fOr 
.;iiig  fpr  themselves  an  immortaUrepqtation,  and  not  less  ^Ueyiatiqg 
by  their  skill  the  suilerings  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care,  than 
'•fittii>g  themselves  for  the  successful  exercise  of  theh-  professional 
4Qtiefi,  by  the  kriowiedge  they  there  acquire;  coflMn&Wiicatiilg  t0 
tlie  wor)4  to  their  own  honor  and  the  good  of  the  Medical  Art  and 
of  bunrianity^  the  ample  and  rich  results  of  their  observation  and 
experience;  followed  by  a  crowd  of  admiring  and  attentive  stu* 
deots,  who^  from  their  lips,  may  learn  to  pursue  the  path  which  has 
le4  ibem  to  eminence,  and  to  uphold  after  them  the  dignity  and  the 
usefulness  of  their  arL  It  has  ever  been  our  most  ardent  wish  to 
see  the  Hospitals  of  America  rank  proudly,  in  scientific  fame  and 
in  public  utility,  with  the  most  celebrated  of  Europe;  and  for  the 
^(taJBn^nt  of  this  end,  our  mpst  fervent  aspiriations  will  be  wiceas- 
ii||^'#flfered. 


RemaHu  on  tiie  Character  arid  Writings  of  Hahnemann,    :By  the 

Bdltor  of  the  New-York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

TjbefSeptember  No.  of  the  New^York  Journal  of  Metiicne  oqt^ 
taiMd  ft  iftpirited  article  by  its  accomplished  editor  on  the  ebaraeler 
and  wtrtlftigs  <>f  Hahnemann,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  publish* 
ers  in  a  pamphlet  form,  In  coiisequeuc-c  of  numerous  ^pplicatioqs 
for  additional  copies.  The  writer,  in  the  first  place,  ooiasiders,  the 
HMneeopatbic  system  philosophically,  and  gives  an  analytical  expoH 
of  its  illogical  errors,  and  its  absurdities,  founded  on  an  examination 
ct  Hahnemann's  publications.  In  the  next  place,  he  examines  his 
Ahftractery  as  eiiemplified  in  his  writings  and  personal  history, 
lodging  from  the  Homoeopathic  system  alone,  it  requires  no  small 
exercise  of  eharity,  in  a  n^edical  uian,  to  believe  that  its  founder 
was  mcere  and  honest  in  it^s  construction.  In  our  estimation,  as  a 
system  of  philosophy  or  medicine,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  its 
having  been  engendered  by  folly  only — there  is  a  spice  of  knavery 
in  it  That  the  aame  remark  will  apply  to  all  who  profess  to  prac- 
tice medicine  on  this,  system  we  do  not  say.  We  are  willing  to 
admit  that  a  person  who  has  not  received  a  medical  education,  and 
who  is  unfortunate  in  having  but  little  iutelligenoe,  or  a  very  if^ 
•kakmced  mind,  may,  for  a  time,  mistake  the  force  of  the  vis  m 
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csirix  for  the  operation  of  infinitesimal  doses.  Perhaps  we  concede 
too  much,  but  we  would  rather  err  on  the,  side  of  charity.  As 
regards  converts  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  if  we  were  to 
address  the  Public,  we  should  6nly  say,  who  are  they,  what  was 
their  standing  with  their  brethren,  and  were  there  no  palpable 
inducements  of  a  selfish  or  mercenary  character  to  lead  them  to 
avai)  themselves  of  a  popular  delusion!  A  man  of  comftion  shrewd- 
ness, if  he  will  look  around  him,  and  put  these  questions  to  himself. 
can  hardly  fail  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion.  To  return  to 
Hahnemann,  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Lee's  article  may  be  fairly  considered  as  typical  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  man,  and  foreshadowing  the  development  of 
his  humbug  on  a  larger  scale: — 

*'  In  this  early  professional  career  (1800^,  it  is  admitted  that  he 
advertised  a  new  salt,  the  discovery  of  whicn  he  claimed,  and  which 
he  ofl^red  for  sale  under  the  name  of  olkaK  pneum,  and  the  price 
of  one  louis  (Tor  (#4)  per  ounce.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  procured  an  ounce  of  it  from  bis 
agent  at  Leipzig,  which  was  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  and  proDounced 
to  be  nothing  more  than  common  borax!  Soon  after  tnis,  Hahne- 
mann adversised  an  ^Hnfallible  preventive  of  scarlet  fcBer"  as  he 
tinned  it;  the  price  of  which  was,  also,  a  louis  d*or;  this  was  a 
simple  solution  of  the  extract  of  belladonna !  It  has  been  ;proved 
by  Professor  Joerg,  of  Leipzig,  that  many  of  the  quotations  from 
old  medical  authors,  made  by  Habnemann,  are  false  and  fictitious! 
These  statements,  long  since  made,  have  never  been  refuted;  it  is 
admitted  that  his  quackish  practices  chiefly  drove  him  from  tSer- 
many,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Paris. 

The  conclusions  respecting  the  character  of  the  founder  of 
Homoeopathy  at  which  Dr.  Lee  arrives,  are  not  dissinailar  to  those 
which  we  have  expressed.    He  says : 

*<  A  careful  examination  of  Hahnemann's  works,  then,  corapeb 
us  to  believe  that  he  was  artful,  disingenuous,  and  insiooere.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  he  himself  believed  in  his  own  doctrines 
for  years  after  UtiQj  were  first  broached,  and  such  was  the  opinioo 
of  some  of  his  own  intimate  friends.  His  want  of  success  in  orain- 
ing  business  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  merited  dit- 
oipline  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  for  violating  the  laws  of  his 
country,  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  had  embittered  his 
feelings  against  the  regular  profession,  and  against  its  modes  of  core 
and  led  hun  to  invent  some  antagonist  system  or  sdiool,  which 
woaU  present  an  oppoein^  firont  to  tboae  whom  he  regarded  as 
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his  enemies^  Some  of  his  friends,  howeYer,  "who  judged  him  moie 
leniently,  believed  that  his  object  in  inventing  his  theory  of  stmUia 
simiHbus  was,  that  it  lessened  the  evils  which  he  saw  to  arise  from 
excessive  medication ;  and  if  adopted,  would  leave  the  cure  in  the 
hands  of  Nature,  in  whose  restorative  energies  he  is  said,  by  them 
to  have  had  the  most  unlimited  confidence.  On  either  supposition, 
it  follows  that  he  was  influenced  by  other. motives  than  a  belief  in 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines. 

Medical  men  are  often  asked  why  they  do  not  give  Homoeopathy 
a  trial,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  thrown  aside  legitimate 
practice,  and  tested  the  results  of  this  system,  is  cited  as  evidence 
of  their  illiberality,  and  incompetency  to  decide  on  its  merits.  But 
what  solid  claims  upon  public  confidence  would  the  profession  have, 
if  its  members  were  willing  to  make  those  who  place  health  and 
life  at  their  disposal,  subjects  for  an  experimental  investigation  of 
all  the  absurd  systems  which  spring  from  the  brains  of  dreaming 
enthusiasts,  and  cunning  charlatans.  Let  those  who  are  so  ready 
to  advocate  every  new  humbug,  make  trial  of  the  consequences  in 
their  own  persons.  Let  them  try  lobelia,  steam,  and  cayenne; 
Hydropathy;  Homceopathy,  and  the  various  delusions,  or  imposi- 
tions which  are  yet  to  be  developed  and  supplant  these;  but  let  it 
not  be  asked  of  us  to  requite  the  confidence  of  those  who  place 
themselves  in  our  hands  to  avail  themselves  of  our  best  judgment 
and  the  resources  of  medical  science,  by  exposing  them  to  become 
victims  to  any  form  of  delusion  to  which  the  proverbial  credulity  of 
a  portion  of  mankind  has  given  for  a  season  a  fashionable  currency* 

They  who  thus  attack  us  seem  to  think  that  medical  knowledge 

is  exclusively,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  empirical—^ 

that  is  derived  solely  from  blind  experiments  •  of  Jthe  laedentia^t 

juvantia;  and  that  we  have  no  settled  principles  of  pathology  and 

therapeutics  by  means  of  which  we  can  rationally  estimate  new 

propositions  in  these  branches  of  science.     We  quote  the  remarks 

of  Dr.  Lee  on  this  point,  which  present  the  subject  in  a  strong,  but 

true  light: — 

*^The  profession  is  constantly  assailed  by  the  followers  of  Hahne- 
man  for  rejecting  his  doctrines  without  subjecting  them  to  trial. 
Although  not  true  to  the  extent  alleged,  we  contend  that  the  edu- 
cated physician  is  justified  in  rejecting  homoeopathy  without  testip' 
it  at  the  bed«side  ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on  the  fact,  tha^ 
doctrines  are  not  only  contradictory  and  at  variance  with  ihemse 
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bvl  seHMsvident  abourditieff.  if  the  medical  man,  who  seriocnif  tett 
atout  their  veriiicatioDs,  does  not  endaa^r  his  reputation  for  Mond* 
ness  of  mind,  he,  at  any  rate,  compromits  his  character,  as  a  tlK>r- 
ougbly-educated  physician,  and  a  man  of  well-balanced  intelleciual 
faculties.  Besides,  it  is  unnecenary,  an  act  of  supererosatioo,  to 
undertake  the  establishment  of  statements,  which  can  be  aisprored 
by  their  opposition  to  facts  already  known,  as  well  as  their  contra- 
diction of  one  another.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who 
should  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  greater  than  two  right  angles;  or  that  two  and  two  make  five; 
or  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole  ?  What  must  be  thought 
of  him  who  believes  that  a  ^rain  of  medicine  can  be  so  expanded 
86  to  fill  a  space  larger  than  the  solar  system,  and  yet  that  the  bulk 
of  a  mustard  seed  retains  sufficient  power  to  affect  sensibly  the 
animal  organism?  Can  a  man  believe  an  absurdity  like  this,  and 
not  need  a  dose  of  hellebore?  The  distance  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun  is  05,000,000  of  miles  ;  twenty  homoeopathic  globules,  laid 
side  by  side,  extend  to  about  an  inch,  so  that  158,000,000,000  such 
globules  would  reach  from  the  earth  *to  the  sun.  But  when  the 
30th  (X)  dilution  is  practiced,  each  grain  is  divided  into  100,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,0001,000,000- 
000,000  parts,  so  that  a  single  grain  of  any  substance,  in  the  90th 
dilution,  would  extend  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  1,262;  626,- 
262;  626,262;  626,262;  626,262;  626,262;  626,262;  626,262;  626,- 
2d2  separate  times !  Can  a  system  of  medicine  which  puts  forth 
such  statements  as  this,  be  worthy  of  serious  investigation  t  The 
medical  man  who  is  at  all  accustomed  to  examine,  weigh,  and  com- 
pare facts,  is  justified,  we  say,  in  rejecting,  at  once,  without  exami- 
nation, a  system  made  up  of  such  gross  absurdities  and  fallacies. 
He  is  bound  to  do  it  injustice  to  his  own  understanding." 

That  HomcBopathy  has  been  of  service  may  be  conceded.    The 

benefits,  however,  which  have  flowed  from  it,  can,  of  course*  only 

be  appreciated  by  those  who  properly  appreciate  the  system — I  e., 

\^  those  who  deem  it,  when  honestly  practiced,  to  be  utterly  naga- 

tory  in  its  eflfects.    The  benefits  consist  in  the  opportiuiities  wUch 

it  has  afiorded  for  the  observation  of  disease  uninfluenced  by  rsme- 

dies,  in  cases  in  which  we  should  be  unwilling,  nor,  abooM  we  hsve 

beiBn  justified  in  abstaining  from  remedies,  in  order  to  determine 

what  the  unaided  powers  of  life  are  capable  of  e&cting*    We 

sbail  do  well  to  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities,  for,  from 

present  appearances,  they  will  not  long  continue.    The  doctnoe  of 

similia  similAuSj  and  infinUerimal  quantities  has  already  passed  the 

zenith  of  its  popularity,  and  will  soon  be  remembered  only  as  ooe 

of  the  thousand  fantastical  absurdities  which  have  had  their  dsy, 
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iM|)i6smg  tM^vy- paiaities  fen*  the  lessons  of  woKtom  M^db  tHey 

incnfeate.     We  give,  in  condiwbn  the  closing  pari^gtdpfc'^f'b^ 

learned  friend's  interesting  and  able  article: — 

"  Homccopathy,  however,  has  not  been  prodactivo  of  utmised 
efil;  for  it  has  taught  us  the  wonderfully  restorative  powera;Qf 
Nature,  when  aided  by  the  enforcement  of  rigid  dietetic  rulers;  and 
it  has  thus  lessened  the  amount  of  active  medicines  given.  Assum- 
ing, as  a  basis,  hypothetical  facts,  which  later  experiments  have 
disproved,  proceeding  oq  analogies  which  are  dissimilar,  invoUring 
contradictions  irreconcilable,  homoeopathy  has,  at  every  stage  (» 
its  progress,  made  war  upon  common  sense,  drawn  largely  upon 
human  credulity,  violated  all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  has  nov»* 
settled  dowd  into  that  slough  of  contempt,  from  which  its  afeletfl 
advocates  can  never  succeed  in  elevating  it. 

**  Requiescat  in  pace !  " 

.  Erie  County  Alms-House. — From  the  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dents of  the  poor,  of  the  County  of  Erie,  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1st.,  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  relieved  at  that  institution 
during  the  year,  is  978;  and  the  number  relieved  out  of  the  insti- 
tution in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  3434,  making,  in  all,  over  five  thou- 
sand persons.  Of  those  relieved  at  the  Aims-House,  204  were 
native  born,  and  744  were  foreigners. 

The  number  of  persons  at  the  Aims-House  Oct.  1,  were:— lunatics, 
31;  idiots,  11;  paupers,  101;  vagrants,  19;  total,  162.  Of  these 
the  number  of  adults,  was  124;  of  children  138.  The  miinter  of 
dteths  at  the  Aims-House  during  the  year  was  119. 

Prom  January  1st  to  October  1st,  1  IT  cases  of  ship  f^et  wet^ 
treated  at  the  institution.  We  are  informed  by  the  attending  PKy* 
^aas,  Drs.  Sprague  and  Ijoomis,  that  about  the  same  number  wei<d> 
treated  out  of  the  institution,  in  the  city,  sopported  from  tbepoer 
IuinL 

The  Soperintendents  report  in  favor  of  an  additional  buiffltegf/ 
It  is  imperatively  called  for.  In  fact  the  limits  aocommodisitiow 
of' that  institution  (which  years  ago  we  endeavored  to  bring  td^tM 
attention  of  the  Supervisors  and  citizens,  and  vi^ieh  have  remained* 
lAariy  the  same,  nothwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  pauperbmjy 
am  troly  disgraceful  to  the  County.  Drs,  6.  P.  Pratt,  and  P:  B 
Hm4s:  have  been  appointed  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  the  inr 
tatiotr  f6r  the  ensuing  year,  at  a  salary  of  #400. 


816  EDITORIAL   DVPARTXSXT. 

Ice  ttt  Dysentery. — One  of  the  editors  of  the  Western  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  efficacy  of 
ice  in  dysenteric  affections.  He  states  that  in  an  epidemic  dysen- 
tery prevailing  at  Louisville  during  the  last  summer  he  ^'repeatedly 
witnessed  the  most  pleasing  results  from  this  practice,  both  in  chil- 
dren and  adults."  He  continues: — "called  to  a  patient  troubled  with 
sick  stomach,  before  giving  any  medicine,  our  invariable  rule  has 
been  to  prescribe  ice,  until  the  gastric  symptoms  were  relieved,  and 
not  a  case  has  yet  come  under  our  notice,  in  which  it  failed  to 
afibrd  marked  and  almost  immediate  relief."  We  can  add  our  tes- 
timony to  the  safety  and  advantage  of  allowing  ice  in  nearly  all 
gastro-intestinal,  or  other  diseases  in  which  it  is  craved  by  the 
patient. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  would  inquire,  what  effect 
cold  applications  to  the  abdomen  externally,  exert  in  dysenteric, 
and  other  intestinal  affections  ?  We  have  been  informed  that  they 
are  very  generally  employed  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  vicinity.  Will 
some  one  in  that  quarter  communicate  to  the  profession  an  answer  to 
ihe  foregoing  inquiry  ? 


Man-'Midwifery. — A  beardless  itinerant  lecturer,  claiming  to  be 
an  M.  D„  has  recently  been  discoursing  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the 
impropriety  and  immorality  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  male 
aocoDcheurs.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  intimates 
that  this  is  a  nominal  object,  the  design  being  to  pander  to  a  morbid 
curiosity;  and  that  the  lectures,  being  confined  to  gentlemen,  ai^ 
attended  chiefly  by  young  clerks  and  apprentices,  who  go  to  listen 
to  a  recital  of  details  connected  with  midwifery  practice.  It  has 
become  quite  common  of  late,  under  the  guise  of  science  and  phi- 
bajthropy,  to  entertain  the  public  with  exhibitions  and  lectures,  the 
least  of  the  evils  of  which  is,  that  they  foster  a  corrupt  taste,  in 
the  place  of  communicating  useful  io^pruiatioD.  In  the  instance 
referred  to,  we  infer  from  the  opfffmatjuf  fiur  Boston  contempt 
rary,  that  a  sojourn  at  J,9ri(^  Mj^HSgj^^  lecturer  to  discuss 
more  understandinglyi^MMjUj^  "^  to  treat 


IL 
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II  ij/  a  Mndical  Society  of  South  Central  J>liw-York. — 
la  our  lost  wc  piiblisbed  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  Profeasion 
of  the  Counties  of  CortUnd,  JoRipkins,  Tioga  and  Broome,  for  the 
purpose  of  oranizing  a  society  for  said  counties.  The  convention 
assembled  at  Owego  on  the  Hth  ult.,  and  determined  to  organize, 
including,  with  the  aforementioned  counties,  the  county  of  Che- 
mung. The  convention  adopted  the  code  of  Medical  Ethics  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Convention.  The  following  officers 
were  appointed: — 

President,  Dr.  J.  S.  Paige,  of  Tioga. 

Vice  Prciidents,  Dr.  G.  N.  Bredford.  of  Cortland; 
Dr.  J.  E,  Hawley,  of  Tompkins. 

Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  N.  Eastman,  of  Tioga. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  R,  Wilcox,  of  Chemung. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  F.  Hyde,  of  Cortland. 

"D-easurer,  Dr.  E.  Powell,  of  Tioga. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Ithaca,  on  the  /irst  Tues- 
day of  June,  1948.     Success  to  the  enterprise  ! 


Brevet  Col.  Mcintosh  of  the  5th  Infantry,  regular  army,  in  his 
official  report  of  tho  part  which  his  troops  took  in  the  action  of  the 
20th  of  August,  when  speaking  of  the  march  upon  Cherubusco 
makes  the  following  complimentary  notice  of  an  old  friend  and 
pupil  of  ours: 

"Assistant  Surgeon  William  Roberta  accompanied  the  regiment 
daring  the  march.  His  talent  and  zeal  were  not  alone  confined  to 
his  profession,  but  were  displayed  in  a  more  military  capacity,  in 
aiding,  assisting  and  urging  on  the  men  to  the  contest," 

Roberts  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  we  have  no  doubt  has  fairly 
Pflms.)  tw.c  flottn^:..^  "Otice  from  his  superior. 

F.  H,  H. 


le  influence  of  Ether. — We  perceive  by  the 
that  Dr.  J.  E.  Hawley,  of  Ithaca,  formerly 
ecently  amputated  a  leg,  the  patient  beiog 
Ether,  and  entirely  unconscious  of  pain. 


MkUcftl  ApprnntmeniSi-^lfrof.  John  P.  H^mtisoii  ims  bee#  tflftm* 
fhrted  to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Praetice  in  the  He^c^l  College 
of  Ohio.  He  is  sacceeded  in  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  by  Prof. 
L.  M.  Lawson,  late  of  Transylvania  University,  Dr.  Jas.  B. 
Rog^ers,  Prof,  in  the  Franklin  Med.  College,  of  Philadelphia,  hnB 
been  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Hare  in  the  University  of  Pentisylva- 
nia.  The  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  Snidery,  in  the  Richmomf 
Medical  College,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charier 
Bell  Gibson,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Washington  Medical  CoHege 
of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Jacob  Randolph  has  been  appointed  Prof,  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Med.  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Private  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Chicago. — Dr.  Edward  Mead, 
late  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Illinois 
College,  has  opened  at  Chicago  a  private  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
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Criticisms  and  Controversies  relating  to  the  Nervous  and  JUfuscukat 
Systems.  By  Bennet  Dowler  M.  D.,  of  New  Orleans.  Re- 
printed from  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Jouri^at 
September,  1847. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  70  pages,  in  which  Pr* 
Dowler  critices  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  some  Brit- 
ish reviewers,  excited  by  certain  experimental  observations  of  D^*^ 
D»,  relating  to  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  These  obser- 
vations (published  some  two  years  ago,  and  an  analysis  of  thefn. 
presented  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal)  were  of  a  highly  interes- 
ting character,  and  of  not  a  little  scientific  importance.  In  our 
comments  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  we  took  occasion  to 
elipress  regrets,  that"  Dr.  Dowter  hittl  not  confined  himMV  to  a. 
simple  enunciation  of  fabta  and  dedbetlofts,  instead  of  indi^^n^t  ^ 
sttiiih  of  sarcaiM,'  iltjl  i  iii»iillif|gt%'0W'<«tiB(totion,  witH  tNff'fli^ 
ject  and  oecaMmii    IfpWjflHB  iroiift 


peooHamjof  imeatfll  comtitution,  whichcannot  roffmn  from  oditt- 
mii^ifig  the  ludicrous  with  the  gravity  due  to  philosophicell  dts()tti^ 
sitiotta  It  denotes,  in  this  instance,  certainly,  no  malignity,  not  iH 
bamor,  but  a  tendency  to  the  comic  vrfaich  cannot  be  resisted.  The 
facts  reported  by  Dr.  D.,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  appeared 
tomiHtatc  against,  and  in  the  reporter's  opinion,  completely  over*' 
torn  the  doctrines  mantained  by,  and,  to  some  extent,  originating 
with  Dr.  Hall.  Dr.  Hail,  too,  appears  to  have  some  mental  peca*' 
liaritieSi  He  seems  to  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excessive  anx-* 
iety  lest  the  professional  public,  and  posterity,  shall  fail  to  do  ample 

• 

justice  to  the  importance  of  his  doctrines.  Hence,  he  is  constantly' 
reiterating  them  in  new  publications,  and  seems  to  think  it  unsafe 
to  leave  the  subject  long,  for  fear  that  the  reflex  theory,  or,  at  least 
its  paternity  will  be  en^tirely  forgotten.  He  is  also  amazingly  testy  if 
any  one  ventures  to  express  a  surmise  that  Physiology,  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  contain  aught  in  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  refleX! 
nervous  action.  We  do  not  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  merits^  of  this  doctrine,  or  the  claims  of  Dr.  Hall  as  a 
discoverer  of  scientific  truths.  We  will  only  say,  that,  with  much 
that  is  new  and  usefbl  a  considerable  portion  of  the  doctrine  con* 
sists  of  old  things  under  new  names,  and  a  considerable  poi*tion  is 
by  no  means  fully  established.  Our  present  concern  is  with  thtf 
motual  relations  of  Drs.  Hall  and  Dowler,  as  a  matter  of  medical 
gossip.  Dr.  Hail  takes  umbrage  at  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Dow- 
ler, and  sends  a  short  note  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine,  informing  the  Editor,  and  the  American  Medical  Pub^ 
lie,  that  the  poor  reflex  doctrine  had  sufiered  many  attacks,  but, 
Qoae  to  compare  with  that  by  Dr.  Dowler.  Dr.  D.  imputed  to  It  a 
tendency  to  materialism;  and  this,  Dr.  H.  denounces  as  *' cowardice 
sod  calumny."  The  Anathema  of  Dr.  H.,  together  with  gome 
criticisms  by  the  Medico-chirui^cal  review,  has  called  out  Dr.  D^,ia 
the  pamnhiet  before  os.  Altogether,  the  rejoinder  is  a  ''psjcologlbml 
phenomenon."  Logic,  learning,  ridicule,|  humor,  scientific  fMta/ 
ace  tkrewD  together  in  heterogenous  combination. 

U IMI  liind  of  mosaic  production,  which  rhetorical  ingenuity  wouM' 
^iflAi.4iSpttlt,  if  not  impossible  to  imitate,  were  the  trial  to  h^ 
maia.  .  tk  is  sui  generis.    The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  acholaar 
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tie  and  Uterary  attainineots,  and,  as  a  writer^  has  a  wonderful  ampli- 
tqde  of  diction.  But  he  is  moreover  an  observer,  an  original  thinker, 
and  brings  to  the  investigations  of  science  an  enterprising,  inven- 
tive disposition,  which  is  not  content  with  travelling  beaten  paths, 
but  delights  to  explore  unoccupied  territories.  The  sensitiveness 
and  irritability  of  genius  are  to  be  added,  to  connplete  the  '^charcoal 
sketch"  drawn  from  a  perusal  of  his  writings*  We  make  this  por- 
trait without  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  will  come  under  bis  own  eye.  Whether  we 
do  him  less,  or  more  than  justice,  we  have  no  fears  that  himself  and 
friends  will  not  excuse  the  freedom  with  which,  in  in  this  instance, 
we  have  indulged  in  personalities.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Dr. 
D.  possesses  talents  eminently  fitting  him  for  the  field  of  labor 
which  he  has  selected,  viz.,  original  investigations.  He  has  already 
devek>ped  novel  and  interesting  facts;  he  announces  that  he  has 
more  in  reserve,  and  we  trust,  and  believe,  that^  if  life  be  spared, 
be  will  confer  benefits  on  science,  and  win  honor  for  himself  We 
must  express,  therefore,  our  repugnance  to  see  him  wasting  any 
portion  of  his  tim'e  and  energies  upon  controversial  discussions.  If 
be  will  heed  the  suggestion  of  one  who  is  anxious  to  aid  in  heralding 
the  results  of  his  scientific  labors,  he  will  confine  his  attention  to  the 
latter,  and  leave  the  vexatious  task  of  removing  prejudices,  and 
refuting  illiberal  criticisms,  to  those  who  cannot  be  more  usefully 
employed. 


Lectures  on  Subjects  Chnnected  tcith  Clinical  Jiledicine.     By  P.  M. 

Latham,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 

Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital;  second  edition*  Phila- 
'  delphia;  Barrington&  Has  well ;  8  vol.,  pp.  156.  ^ 

This  work  contains  fifteen  lectures,  the  first  half  relating  to  a 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  Clinical 
studies  ;  the  last  half  devoted,  mainly,  to  the  Auscultatory  signs  of 
Pulmonary  diseases. 

The  style  of  the  lectures  is  eminently  familiar  and  cdtloquial.-- 
9*he  book  reads  precisely  as  we  may  imagine  the  author  talks ;  and 
we  fancy  that  we  can  form  a  very  clear  apprehension  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  he  talks,  by  leading  the  book. 


Dr.  Latham's  writings  possess  for  ouraelves  a  peculiar  recom- 
mendation.  la  so  far  as  he  is  pictured  upon  the  mental  retina  while 
we  are  perusing  his  discourses,  we  are  forcibly  renunded  of  a  dis- 
tiogaished  Ameriean  teacher,  revered  by  all  who  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  his  instriKStions.  We  refer  to  James  Jackson,  M.  D.,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College. 
Many  who,  like  ourselves,  can  recall  the  learniDg,  zeal,  and  truth- 
loving  spirit  which  pervaded  the  lectures  of  that  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor, (and  all  who  have  heard  his  lectures  will  never  cease  to  re- 
member them  as  invested  with  these  qualities,)  will  not  construe 
the  comparison  into  complimentary  allusion  to  him,  but  will  consi- 
der it  the  warmest  eulogium  which  can  be  bestowed  on  the  work 
before  us. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  reader  will  observe  we  speak  of 
Dr.  Latham's  writings  in  general.  We  have,  as  yet,  exanained 
only  the  first  half  of  the  present  volume.  There  is  much  contained 
in  the  first  eight  lectures,  which,  for  the  student  and  practitioner, 
(and  the  latter  term  should  involve  the  former)  is  both  interesting 
and  profitable ;  but  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing them,  preclude  analysis.  We  may  find  in  the  portion  allotted 
to  Auscultatory  signs,  observations  which  we  may  deem  important 
hereafter  to  present  to  our  readers.  In  the  meantime,  we  com- 
mend the  book,  not  as  superseding  systematic  works  on  similar 
subjects,  but  of  containing  valuable  matter  presented  in  a  highly 
agreeable  manner. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice,  lest  we  may  not  conclude  to  re- 
view the  latter  half  of  the  work,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  re* 
naarks  from  the  preface.  The  reader  who  may  recollect  some 
views  which  we  some  time  ago  submitted  under  the  heading  of 
"The  study  of  Auscultatory  without  a  master,"  will  perceive  by  the 
quotation  which  follows,  that  similar  views  are  entertained  by  one 
vho  is  confessedly  among  the  most  eminent  Auscultators  now 


"  Auscultation  is  capable,  1  have  thought,  of  being  greatly  simpli- 
fied for  practical  purposes.  At  all  events,  unless  it  be  so  it  can 
never  be  successfully  taught ;  the  knowledge  derived  from  it  must 
be  confined  to  a  few  physicians  of  hospitals,  and  the  profession  of 
large  can  never  expect  much  benefit  for  its  use. 


^  Whether  I  ha¥e  •itceaeded  in  aooom{rfiaiiti^  wfai^  1  ftinkjao 
dfsairable,  and  have  cleared  Auscultation  of  its  mystery  in  ainyrfle- 

£*ee.  others  must  judge.  But  thus  much  1  can  safely  say,  that  die 
telKgent  student,  by  attending  to  the  few  charaeetrbtic  soaods 
vriiiob I  have  pointed ottt^  and  tafcii^puBs  te ttjukretaod  thsitip- 
pprt,  aad  guarding  hiqaself  against  over-refinement,  10  ^ble  in  ^jbw 
weeks  to  discern  the  leading  truths  connected  with  Auscultalion, 
and  in  a  few  months  to  use  it  and  trust  it  as  his  safest  guide  in  the 
<fiagm>Sis  of  pulmonary  diseases." 

•Apfaetkal  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.    By  D.  Francis 

^oNDiE,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  CpUege  of  Physicians,  Member 

of  tbe  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.    Second  edition. 

revised  and  augmented.    Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Blanchard,  1847. 

8  vd.    pp.  657 . 

We  are  somewhat  dilatory  in  noticing  the  second  edition  of  tbe 
{^bpve  valuable  treatise.  The  author  has^  manifested  his  apprecisr 
tion  of,  theeuccess  of  tbe  first  edition  in  a  way  which  is.most.gred- 
itable  io  him,  and  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  Medical  Public, 
yiz^  by  his  efforts  to  render  the  secojadr edition  still  move  yali^le 
aad  meritorious.  He  states  in  the  preface  th|it  ^'evezy  part  of  tbe 
work  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  revision;  iseveral portions  baye 
bepn.  rewritten  comprising  all  tbe  more  impprtant  facts,  in  refe^en^e 
to  tbe  nature,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  that  have  been  developed  i»ince  the  appearance  of  tbe 
lyrA  edition."  We  cordially  join  with  the  medical  press  generally 
^n  recommending  the  work  as  an  excellent  practical  guide  in  the 
treatmeBt  of  inia^tile  diseases.  It  is  aa  kSmerican  book  which 
re:0eqt»cre4it  on  Ar^eric^n  Medical  LiteraUire. 

fiutUnes  of  the  Veins  and  Lymphatics,  ioith  Short  Descriptimis. 
Designed  for  the  nse  of  Medical  Students.  By  John  Neil,  M.D.^ 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
'&c.  Philadelphia  :  Edward  Barrington  arid  George  D.  HasweU. 
1647.     8vo.     pp.  29. 

This  little  work  is  on  the  same  plan  with  the  two  which  have 
been: already^  published,  on  the  «vteine8  and  veins.  It  is  calcuiaited 
10  aid  very  materially  te.sMlHMm  the  anatomical 

systems  which  ^  ^^^^j/g/j^^^^^'  ^V'^iil^wgdical  studeaU, 
especially,  will  dio| 


n^WlmHMW  JtMkal  JUmoMOc  fot  1646 ;  PbU«d9lpbia»  Liodny 
M  BWmtoD ;  lOmo;  pp  324. 

TUm  IB  reftily  a  very  ysfeful  little  work  for  the  Physician  aod 
Ifedjfi^'SUjwiQBt.  lo  addition  to  an  Almanac,  it  coQtaioa  circulam 
ef  ail  t|ie  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States ;  the  code  of  Medi- 
cals Ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Convention ;  an  ac- 
coQOt  of  the  poisons  commonly  used  for^self-destruction,  or  murder- 
Stts  pusrpioses^  or  by  accident,  with  the  symptoms  and  treatment ; 
a  l^st  of  fiicts  relating  to  Etherization,  and  a  variety  of  miscel- 
laaeocis  matter.  Altogether  it  makes  a  very  good  investment  for  a 
couple  of  shillings  or  so. 

Wood*s  Quarterly  Retrospect  of  American  and  Fhreign  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  New- York:  Richard  and  George  S.Wood 
No  261  Pearl  St.     8vo.  pp.  64. 

This  quarterly  periodical  is  on  the  plan  of  Jraithumte^s  Retro^ 

$fect^  and  RanJcing*s  Mstract — publications  which  have  acquired 

an  extensive  circulation,  and  are  deservedly  much  esteemed.    The 

object  of  an  American  work  on  the  same  plan  is  to  do  more  ample 

justice  to  American  periodical  literature,  than  ihe  English  works 

above  named  have  done.    Owing  to  the  difliculty  and  expense 

attsadipg  the  transinission  of  periodicals,  the  edition  of  those  works 

do  not  have  access  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  Journals  of  this 

€SMM|r,    We  think  our  friends,  the  Woods,  have  done  a  goi^ 

thing  in  undertaking  this  en teiprise,  and  we  trust  it  will  prow 

advantageous  to  them  as  wqll  as  to  the  profession.    It  is  furnish^ 

gmUuto^dy  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Review; 

lad  to  <Klwr8  for  one  dollar  per  annum.    We  must  concur  with 

•omeof  eor  contemporaries  who  have  eqcpressed  a  desire  to  s^ 

the  iwork  onder  an  improved  typographical  aspect    We  gladly 

welcome  any  effort  to  promote  the  progress  of  .American  Medical 

£itenaltire»  and  we  therefore  cordially  bid  this  work  God  speed. 

Work  on  General  Pathology.  By  Prof.  Chomel. — Wm.  D.   Tick- 

nor  and  Co.,  of  Boston,   will  shortly  publish  a  translation  of  the 

third  ^ition  of  Prof.  Chomel's  work  entitled  "Elements  of  General 

^^^4M»gy."    It  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Medical  Profession 

'tis  country. 
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^ew  work  (m  Obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  ckiJdrm. 
— Dr.  Jno.  Evans,  Prof,  in  Rush ,  Medical  College,  announces  that 
he  has  a  work  on  the  above  subject  in  preparation,  dnd  solicits 
from  virestern  physicians  the  results  of  their  observations  upon  the 
modifications  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women  and  children  in  their 
respective  districts. 

Western.  Lancet. — This  Journal  is  hereafter  to  be  published  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Editor,  Dr.  Lawson,  having  removed  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  to  be  connected  with  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

The  Annalist, — This  Journal  has  entered  on  the  second  year  of 
its  existence,  and  is  now  issued  by  the  well  known  Medical  Pub- 
lishers, the  Woods,  to  whose  care  communications,  &c.,  shouki  be 
addressed.  There  are  few  Journals  which  we  greet  with  more 
pleasure  than  the  Annalist.  Dr.  Roberts  is  eminently  fitted  for 
editorial  duties,  and  devotes  b^mself  to  the  labors  which  these  duties 
involve,  with  the  zeal  and  energy  which  an  ardent  love  for  the  pro- 
fession  alone  can  inspire.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  his  servi- 
ces are  appreciated,  and  heartily  wish  his  journal  lengthened  and 
increasing  prosperity. 

Two  new  Journals  have  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Periodicals.  One  of  these  is  entitled  "JVcio  Jersey 
Medical  Reporter,  and  Transactions  of  the  JV^w  Jersey  Mkdkal 
Society,  Edited  by  Joseph  Parrish,  M,  D,.  it  is  published  at 
Burlington,  84  pages  octavo,  at  two  dollars  per  annum. 

The  other  is  a  monthly  of  44  octavo  pages,  subscription  price 
two  dollars  per  annum,  issued  at  Memphis,  Tennesee,  and  edited 
by  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Institutes,  &c.,  iathe 
Memphis  Medical  College;  assisted  by  his  colleagues.  Its  title  is 
the  South-western  Medical  Advocate, 

We  cordially  ^extend  the  hand  of  felk>wship  to  these,  and  all 
other  aspirants  for  the  /  bors  and  the  rewards  of  Medical  Journ- 
alism, trusting  that  their  zeal  will  sustain  them  beyond  the  period 
when  editorial  duties  cease  to  be  attractive  from  their  novelty. 

Chelius^s  System  of  Surgery^  has  been  received  and  will  be 
reviewed  in  our  next  number* 
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ART.  I. — RemurJcs  on  Follicular  Enteritis,  occurring  as  a  complica- 
tion of  continued  Fever.     By  the  Editor. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucus  follicles,  more 
especially  of  those  known  as  the  aggregated  follicles,  or  the  glands 
of  Peyer,  considered  as  an  element  of  continued  fever,  have  of  late 
years  occupied  not  a  small  share  of  medical  literature.  Our  vie^rs 
upon  several  interesting  questions  of  Pyretology,  at  the  present 
time,  must  be  influenced  considerably  by  our  estimation  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  pathological  relations  of  these  lesions. 
We  purpose  to  offer  a  fev\r  remarks,  first,  on  follicular  enteritis  as  a 
complication  of  continued  fever  in  general;  and,  next,  as  constitu- 
ting a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  particular  species,  or  variety 
of  continued  fever. 

According  to  Cruveilhier,  these  lesions  were  first  described  by 
Prost,  who  published  his*  observations  in  1804.  They  were  next 
treated  of,  and  considered  as  constituting  a  special  malady,  by 
Petit  and  Serres,  French  Pathologists.  Broussais  recognized  them, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  gastro-entente^  which,  in  his  view,  comprised 
the  essential  pathology  of   all  fevers.      Afterward,   Brettonneau 

described  them  as  a  kind  of  internal  eruptive  affection,  and  gave 
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to  the  disease  the  name  of  Dothinenterie,  signifying  intestinal  pus- 
tule. To  Louis,  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  investigated, 
more  carefully  than  any  previous  observer,  the  various  characters 
which  belong  to  them  intrinsically,  and  the  relations  which  they 
sustain  to  the  fevers  of  Paris.  The  interest  and  importance  which 
of  late  years  have  attached  ,to  them,  may  be  dated  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  admirable  work  on  fever  by  the  distinguished  patholo- 
gist just  named. 

This  work  embraced  the  results  of  an  analysis  and  numerical 
comparison  of  a  large  collection  of  observations,  gathered  chiefly 
at  the  hospital  La  Chantey  contrasted  in  all  important  points,  both 
of  symptoms  and  lesions,  with  an  equally  large  number  of  cases  of 
other  acute  diseases.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  results 
was  the  fact,  that,  as  respects  pathological  chan^jes  found  after 
death,  more  or  less  disease  of  the  agminated  follicles  of  the  ileum, 
and  of  the  mesenteric  ganglions,  was  invariably  found  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  fever  subjects,  while  similar  forms  of  disease,  of  the 
same  parts,  were  found  in  none  of  the  subjects  dead  with  other 
acute  diseases.  Moreover,  this  was  the  sole  appreciable,  local 
complication  which  was  found  in  all  the  cases,  other  lesions  exist- 
ing, each  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  cases,  but  none  of  them 
constant.  From  the  constancy  of  its  connection  in  the  cases  anal- 
yzed by  him,  M.  Louis  deduced  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  an  invari- 
able, integral  element  of  continued  fever;  and  he  distinguished  it 
as  the  "  anatomical  characteristic  "  of  the  typhoid  affection^  employ- 
ing this  latter  expression  as  synonymous  with  the  continued  fever 
of  most  nosologists. 

Th6  follicular  lesions  described  by  Louis  are  not  uniform.  He 
divides  them  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  class,  the  patches,  (which 
are  scarcely,  if  at  all  visible,  with  the  naked  eye  in  a  state  of  health,) 
are  rendered  distinct  by  a  greater  development  of  the  follicles. 
They  appear  to  be  simply  hypertrophied  in  some  cases.  When 
considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  separately  prominent,  they 
may  present  a  granulated  appearance,  resembling  small  pustules; 
hence,  the  aflfection  was  called,  but  incorrectly,  by  Brettonneau, 
Dothinenterie. 
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In  this  class  of  lesions  the  mucus  membrane  is  thickened '  and 
softened,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ulcerated.  The  ulce- 
rations vary  in  size,  number,  form,  depth,  and  other  characters. 
The  softening  may,  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with  redness;  and 
the  mucus  membrane  in  the  spaces  intervening  between  the 
patches,  may,  or  may  not  participate  in  the  follicular  disease. 

In  the  second  class  of  lesions  the  patches  are  hardy  instead  of 
being  softened,  and  the  seat  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  the  submu- 
€us  tissue.  This  tissue  wholly,  or  nearly  throughout  the  patches, 
becomes  converted  into  a  homogeneous  substance,  having  no 
appearance  of  organization,  of  a  pale  rose  or  yellowish  color,  pre- 
senting a  dry,  shining  appearance  when  cut,  either  friable  or  having 
some  consistence,  and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  thickness.  This 
substance,  it  was  apparent,  was  not  secreted  upon  the  surface  of  the 
submucus  tissue,  but  into  its  substance.  This  form  of  the  affection 
was  found  in  one-third  of  the  patients:  13  out  of  49.  This  sub- 
stance is  identical  with  the  "  typhous  material  "  of  the  German 
pathologist,  regarded  by  them  as  characteristic  of  a  particular 
form  of  fever,  which  they  distinguish  as  **  abdominal  typhus." 

Louis  does  not  undertake  to  decide  that  either  of  the  lesions,  viz., 
the  mucus  and  submucus,  is  invariably  primitive  with  regard  to 
the  other,  when  they  are  Ifound  together,  as  they  not  infrequently 
are.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  in  ^ome  instances  they  com- 
mence simultaneously,  but  from  the  fact  that  cases  occur  in  which 
the  submucus  deposit  exists  in  abundance,  while  the  mucus  tissue 
remains  unaltered,  he  thinks  it  fairly  deducible  that  the  former  may 
take  precedence  of  the  latter. 

The  specific  character  of  the  follicular  affection  is  derived  mainly 
from  the  sub-mucus  deposit,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  affection 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  peculiar  to  fever,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  mucus  membrane 
is  inflamed,  if  respective  of  fever,  the  sub-^mucus  tissue  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  disease. 

The  lesions  thus  briefly  sketched  are  limited  to  the  last  eight  feet 
of  the  small  intestine.  In  the  same  cadaver  different  degrees  of 
disease  are  manifested  in  different  sections  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
the  most  intense  being  invariably  in  the  patches  next  to  the  coecum. 
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Sometimes  every  gradation  of  disease  is  illustrated  in  a  single  autop- 
sy, commencing  with  the  most  extensive  lesions  next  the  coecum,  and 
those  of  a  lesser  grade,  progressively  apparent  as  the  canal  is 
examined  upward,  toward  the  duodenum.  These  facts  show  that 
the  alterations  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  are  primitive,  and 
that  the  disease  proceeds  in  a  gradual  manner  upward,  attacking  the 
patches  successively.  Again,  in  dissections  of  persons  who  died 
after  a  protracted  duration  of  fever,  the  follicles  nearest  the  coecum 
exhibited  a  greater  progress  toward  cure  than  those  above,  and, 
progressively,  the  evidences  of  restoration  diminished,  as  the  exami- 
nations were  continued  upward,  showing  that  in  the  progress  of 
reestoration,  as  of  disease,  the  same  law  holds  good. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  pathological  relations  do  these 
lesions  sustain  to  continued  fever? 

Louis,  and  others  who  have  adopted  his  views,  regard  these 
lesions  as  constituting  not  the  disease,  but  an  essential  element  of 
it.  Quoting  his  language  they  "form  an  anatomical  characteristic 
(of  typhoid  fever)  as  much  as  tubercles  do  of  Phthisis."  In  the 
relation  which  they  sustain  to  fever,  they  have  also  been  compared 
to  the  eruption  in  small-pox,  and  the  other  exanthemata.  Some  of 
the  French  pathologists,  however,  appear  to  regard  it  in  a  more 
important  light.  Cruveilhier,  for  exampje,  in  his  anatomic  patholo- 
gie,  describes  these  lesions  under  the  head  of  "  acute  primitive  folli" 
cular  enterids^^  ond  considers  them  as  constituting  the  disease  fully 
as  mudh  as  the  local  affection  constitutes  the  disease  in  pneumo- 
hitis,  pleuritis,  &c.  Continued  fever,  with  this  complication,  he 
considers  should  be  ranked  among  the  phlegmasiae;  but  with  respect 
to  the  phlegmasiae  generally,  he  entertains  some  peculiar  views 
which  serve  to  qualify  his  opinion  that  continued  fever  is  sympto- 
matic of  follicular  enteritis.  He  says  there  are  two  things  involved 
in  follicular  enteritis,  as  in  all  other  phlegmasiae: — a  local  condition 
and  a  general  condition.  In  the  phlegmasiae  with  pain,  it  is  the 
local  condition  which  originates,  and,  for  the  most  part,  regulates 
therapeutical  indications.  In  phlegmasiae  without  pain,  it  is  the 
general  condition,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the  state  of  the 
cerebro  spinal  nervoiw  system,  which  presides  over  these  indication. 
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We  translate  literally  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  pathology  of 
the  affection,  contained  in  the  work  already  referred  to.  Having 
acknowledged  that  the  local  affection  is  proceeded  by  general  fe- 
brile symptoms,  he  says: — 

"  But  the  local  condition,  although  consecutive  (consecutive  in 
the  same  manner  as  pneumonitis  and  pleuritis),  and  although  latent, 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Once  produced, 
it  elevates  itself  to  the  rank  of  a  cause.  It  seems  to  regulate  by 
its  degrees,  by  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  its  march,  and  by  its 
different  phases,  the  degrees,  the  march,  and  the  phases  of  the 
malady.  The  ganglLonary  nervous  system,  which  is  distributed  so 
abundantly  to  the  diseased  parts,  explains,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
strangulated  hernias,  the  excessive  prostration  of  the  forces,  and 
the  part  which  the  central  nervous  system  plays — the  torpor,  stupor, 
and  delirium.  The  state  of  the  heart,  which  I  regard,  in  general, 
as  the  thermometer  of  the  state  of  the  ganglionary  nervous  system, 
and  the  stale  of  the  muscles,  which  I  regard  as  the  thermometer 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  give  in  general,  sufficiently  well,  the 
measure  of  the  gravity  of  the  affection,  and,  sometimes,  also,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  subject."  The  author  premises  these  remarks 
by  saying  '*  that  the  oldest  observers  recognized  a  certain  class  of 
maladies  which  have  an  evident  point  of  departure  in  pain  and 
other  local  symptoms;  and  another  class,  which  have  no  such  mani- 
fest point  of  departure.  The  last  are  distinguished  as  fevers. 
Pathological  anatomy  reveals  the  great  truth,  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  inflammations  without  pain,  and  without  notable 
local  symptoms,  but  that  they  re-act  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
circulating  system,  and  all  the  functions,  in  a  manner  perhaps  more 
intense  than  phlegmasiae  with  pain.  The  typhoid  state  is  common 
to  all  inflammations  without  pain,  but  especially  to  acute  follicular 
enteriiisJ^ 

We  have  quoted  these  views  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  interest, 
as  well  as  the  high  quarter  whence  they  emanate.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  although  Cruveilhier  styles  the  disease  primitive  follicu-- 
lav  enteritis,  he  does  not  advocate  the  doctrine  that  this  is  really 
the  primitive  ailment.  He  considers  it  as  an  effect  of  a  pr* — * 
general  condition  (fever)  but  a  secondary  cause  of  ceYta? 
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phenomena  which  go  to  make  up  the  disease.  The  peculiarity  of 
his  views  consists,  not  in  considering  all  essential  fevers  sympto- 
matic, but  in  regarding  most  local  inflammations  virtually  fevers, 
i.  e.,  effects  of  a  general  morbid  condition  analogous  to  the  morbid 
(tondition  preceeding  the  local  complications  of  fever.  The  latter 
idea,  although  probably  not  true  to  the  extent  just  enunciated,  is  yet 
not  devoid  of  truth.  The  proposition  contains,  in  our  viaw,  impor- 
tant truth  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked:  but  our  present 
limits  will  not  permit  discussions  which  would  grow  out  of  thb 
train  of  reflection. 

The  views  of  Cruveilhier  and  Louis,  are  not,  thus,  in  reality, 
very  far  apart.  Louis,  although  he  deems  the  follicular  affection 
a  complication,  yet  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  considerable  causa- 
tive agency  in  the  events  of  the  typhoid  aflfection.  He  states  that 
the  affected  patches,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  will  form  a  con- 
siderable area  of  diseased  mucus  surface;  as  much  as  in  manv  cases 
of  erysipelas,  when  the  latter  is  a  serious  affection.  His  own  facts, 
however,  show  that  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  follicular  affec- 
tion bear  no  constant  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  prominent 
general  symptoms  of  the  fever.  The  duration  of  the  fever  is  not 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  patches;  for,  when  death  occurs 
at  a  late  period,  the  latter  frequently  exhibit  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  processes  of  restoration;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ulcerations 
exist,  and  perforation  of  the  intestine  has  frequently  been  known  to 
occur,  during  convalescence.  There  are  local  abdominal  symptoms 
which  have  a  pretty  constant,  but  by  no  means  an  invariable  rela- 
tion to  the  affection.  These  are  meteorism,  obscure  tenderness, 
gurgling  on  pressure  over  the  right  iliac  region,  diarrhoea  with 
yellow  ochre  colored  discharges.  The  latter,  by  Dr.  Bright  and 
others,  have  been  considered  as  furnishing  a  very  certain  criterion. 
But  that  the  condition  of  the  nervous  symptom,  the  prostration  of 
the  vital  forces,  and  the  general  course  of  the  disease  are  closely 
connected  with,  or  dependent  upon  the  local  affection  is  far  from 
being  established.  The  pathalogical  explanations  of  Cruveilhier, 
although  plausible  and  ingenious,  are  not  sustained,  but  directly 
controverted  by  the  facts  which  have  just  been  cited. 
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We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  follicular  enteritis  as  if  it  were  a 
constant,  and  exclusive  complication  of  continued  fever.  The 
degree  of  its  constancy  is  obviously  an  important  point,  with 
reference  to  the  relations  which  those  lesions  sustain  to  continued 
fever.  Louis  declares  that  he  found  the  complication  in  all  the 
dissections  made  by  him  during  the  observations  upon  which  his 
work  is  based,  viz.,  forty-six  in  number.  He  supposed  that  he  had 
discovered  a  common  bond,  linking  together  all  the  continued  fevers, 
known  under  the  various  titles,  ataxic,  adynamic,  putrid,typhus,&c. 
His  original  expectation  was,  that  all  these  different  species,  or 
varieties  of  fever,  were  to  be  embraced  under  th^  appellation  of 
the  "typhoid  affection,"  notwithstanding  this  involved  the  very 
improbable  supposition,  that,  this  constant  complication  should  have 
escaped  the  previous  observations  of  pathologists  of  other  countries 
as  well  as  of  Prance.  The  co-existence  of  disease  of  Peyer's  glands 
had  been  before  noticed,  but  no  one,  before  Louis,  had  regarded  it 
as  an  invariable  and  peculiar  element  of  fever.  In  the  latter  con- 
clusion, the  chief  novelty  of  the  results  of  the  observations  of 
Louis  consisted  in  so  far  as  this  affection  is  concerned.  The  publi. 
cation  of  Louis'  work  induced,  at  once,  pathologists  of  different 
countries  to  direct  their  attention,  with  particular  interest,  to  the 
intestinal  tube.  Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  who  visited  Edinburg 
and  Dublin  shortly  alfterward,  having  previously  studied  the  fevers 
of  Paris,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  fevers  in  the  two  former 
cities,  althon^h  they  resembled  in  most  of  their  characters,  the  fever 
of  Paris,  did  not  constantly  exhibit  this  complication.  In  some 
instances  it  was  present,  but  in  many  it  was  absent.  Dr.  Shattuck 
jr.,  also,  shortly  afterward  published  some  observations  ma.de  by 
him  at  London,  in  which  this  complication  was  wanting.  Accu- 
mulating facts  in  the  British  Islands  have  shown,  that,  in  the  con- 
tinued fevers  of  those  countries,  it  is  an  occasional,  but  by  no  means 
a  constant  complication.  In  this  country  the  observations  of  Drs. 
Hale  and  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Bartlett  (formerly  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  now  of  Lexington,  Ky.,)  and  others,  established  the 
fact  that  it  accompanies  the  common  continued  fever  of  New  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Gerhard,  and  others,  of  Philadelphia,  foond  it  in  the 
fever  endemial  in  that  neighborhood,  but  absent  in  an  epidemic  fever 
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which  prevailed -at  Philadelphia  in  1836,  appearing  to  have  been 
imported  from  Liverpool,  England,  in  emigrant  ships. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  question  has  grov^rn  out  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  sometimes  found  to  be  present,  and,  in  other  instances 
absent,  by  these,  and  other  observers.  We  shall  discuss  that  ques- 
tion hereafter:  limiting  now  our  attention  to  this  fact  (which  is 
established  sufficiently  by  the  instances  mentioned,  without  citing  a 
greater  number)  it  disproves  the  conclusion  of  Louis,  drawn  from 
his  observations,  with  respect  to  the  co-existence  of  follicular  ente- 
ritis in  all  cases  of  continued  fever.  A  larger  collection  of  data 
shows  that  his  generalization  was  premature.  We  may  add,  that 
observations  in  France,  since  the  publication  of  his  work,  have 
discovered  cases  there,  in  which  this  afiection  is  absent.  GrisoUe, 
for  example,  states  that  he  has  met  with  such  cases.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  more  generally  present  in  the  fevers 
of  Prance,  than  in  the  fevers  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  appear, 
also,  to  be  less  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the  endemial  fevers 
of  this  country.  In  so  far,  then,  as  continued  fever,  nosologically 
speaking,  denotes  a  generic  class  of  diseases,  the  folliular  com- 
plication is  to  be  regarded,  like  other  complications,  not  an  integral 
element  of  the  disease,  but  an  occasional  result,  or  local  expression. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  uniformly  present,  suffices  to  show  that  it 
is  not  a  characteristic;  but  we  may  inquire  in  this  connection,  does 
it  occur  except  as  a  complication  of  continued  fever  ?  Louis  exam- 
ined the  intestinal  canal  in  a  large  number  of  subjects  dead  with 
various  acute  disease,  and  in  no  instance  were  the  glands  of 
Peyer  found  diseased.  They  have  been  found  diseased  in  Scarlatina, 
Phthisis,Cholera,  Remitting  fever,  in  the  bodies  of  children  after  pro- 
longed irritation  from  dentition,  small  pox,  &c.  But  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  they  are  diseased  in  these  maladies,  offers  no  compari- 
son with  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  diseased  in  continued 
fever.  Moreover,  it  is  affirmed,  that  when  associated  with  other 
maladies  than  contined  fever,  the  morbid  characters  which  the 
diseased  glands  present,  are  different:  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  specifically  affected  in  continued  fever.  GrisoUe  states  that  the 
distinctive  characters  which  belong  to  the  follicular  complication, 
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as  it  occurs  in  the  fevers  of  Paris,  are  so  obvious,  that  no  one  prac- 
tically conversant  with  them,  can  fail  to  distinguish  the  disease 
from  these  characters  alone.  We  presume  (for  he  leaves  us  to 
presume  on  this  point)  that  the  distinctive  characters  to  which  he 
refers,  are  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  sub-mucus  aflection, 
or  the  deposit  of  the  typhous  material.  Others  have  found  it  not 
easy  to  distinguish  these  characters  from  those  presented  in  other 
diseases,  especially  in  Phthisis,  and  after  dentition  in  children.  But 
the  morbid  characters  arising  from  the  sub-mucus  deposit  are  not 
present  in  ail  cases  in  which  follicular  enteritis  occurs  as  a  compli- 
cation of 'continued  fever,  Louis  found  these  characters  well 
marked  in  only  one  third  of  his  fatal  cases.  Hence,  although,  when 
these  characters  are  present,  they  may  indicate  pretty  certainly 
that  the  patient  died  with  continued  fever,  yet,  when  not  .present, 
even  when  the  follicles  exhibit  ulcerations,  and  other  morbid  appear, 
ances,  we  cannot  positively  say  that  the  fatal  disease 'might  not 
have  been  scarlatina,  &c.  The  law  of  probabilities,  however,  would 
be  entitled  to  have  considerable  weight  in  this  instance.  When  we 
consider  the  frequent  occurrence  of  follicular  disease  as  a  compli- 
cation of  continued  fever,  and  its  very  unfreqnent  occurrence  in 
other  forms  of  fever,  as  well  as  other  maladies,  beside  fever,  we 
have  strong  grounds  for  predicating  the  former  state  upon  the  exis- 
tence of  this  disease,  whether  it  present  any  special  characters  or 
not,  but^  of  course,  still  stronger  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  if 
these  special  characters  are  present. 

We  may  now  recur  to  the  question,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  affection  under  considera- 
tion k  not  a  constant,  but  an  occasional  complication.  The  ques- 
tion is  this; — does  it,  when  present,  constitute  a  distinct  species,  or 
variety  of  continued  fever  1  This  question  leads  us  to  a  point  just 
Qow  much  mooted  among  medical  controversialists,  viz.,  the  identity 
of  Typhus  and  Typhoid  fevers.  As  we  shall  not  h^ve  space  to 
finish  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  topic,  in  so  far  as  it  is  involved 
in  our  present  subject,  we  will  here  conclude,  and  resume  our 
remarks  in  the  next  No. 
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ART.  II. — .5  System  of  Surgery.  By  J.  M.  Chelius,  publk  Pro- 
fessor of  General  and  Opthalmic  Surgery^  Director  of  the  CM- 
rurgical  and  Opthalmic  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg^  ^c, 
fyc.  Translated  from  the  German  with  Notes  and  Observations 
by  John  F.  South,  hite  Professor  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England,  and  one  of  the  Surgeon's  to  St  Thomas's 
Hospital ;  with  additional  Notes  by  G.  W.  Norris  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  three  volumes,  8  vo.  Published  at  Philadelphia  by  Lea 
and  Blanchard,  1847. 

Chelius  little  thought  when  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  be  sent 
out  his  little  "  hand-book  "  upon  Surgery,  that  ii  would  be  succes- 
sively transplanted  into  England  and  America,  and  finally  without 
a  thought  or  a  care  on  his  part,  grow  into  three  ponderous  octavo 
volumes;  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether,  were  he  to  meet  his 
book  on  these  cis-atlantic  shores,  he  would  be  able  to  recognize  it 
as  his  own,  so  enormously  has  it  swelled  and  stretched  itself  beyond 
its  original  dimensions. 

This  work  was  first  published  by  Chelius  at  Heidelberg  in  1S21 
as  a  text  book  for  his  students;  but  the  work  was  so  really  valuable 
and  was  so  well  received  by  the  profession  generally,  that  in  twenty- 
five  years  it  had  passed  through  six  editions  in  Germany  and  bad 
been  translated  into  seven  diilerent  languages.  And  Mr.  South 
could  not  have  rendered  English  medical  literature  a  better  service 
than  in  selecting  it  for  the  basis  of  his  labors.  Mr.  South  too  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  duty,  both  as  a  translator  and  annoCa- 
tor.  We  remember  Mr.  South  well  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  indefatigable  surgeons  of  that  magnificent  charity  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital;  and  we  have  seen  enough  of  his  fugitive  contributions  to 
the  English  Medical  Journals  to  satisfy  us  fully  of  his  qualifications. 
The  book  before  us  is  rather  South's  Surgery  than  Clielius's,  so 
completely  is  the  text  buried  beneath  the  elaborate  but  judicious 
notes  and  excerpta  of  Mr.  South;  the  notes  added  by  Mr.  Jiorris 
being  comparatively  few.  And  so  long  as  the  fashion  is,  not  to 
write  new  books,  but  only  to  fill  out  the  mai^ins  of  old  ones,  bow- 
ever  much  we  may  dislike  the  fashion,  we  are  compelled  to  submit; 
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and  with  what  grace  we  may,  we  say,  this  is  the  best  book  of  notes 
we  have  seen. 

Since  the  translation  of  Heister's  great  work,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  no  German  author  upon  Surgery  has  been  translated  into 
our  language;  and  save  what  we  have  obtained  through  the  French, 
English    and  American   authors  and  journalists  second  hand,  we 
have  known  very  little  of  German  surgery.     But  the  Germans  have 
not  been  idle;  many  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries in  surgical  operations  and  surgical  pathology  have  been 
made  by  the  Germans  within  the  last  few  years,  among  which  are 
especially  conspicuous   the    new  operations  in   tenotomy,   many 
improvements  in  anaplasty,  and  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon 
the  surgical  diseases  of  the  eye;  in  which  latter  department  they 
have  fairly  outstripped  all  their  cotemporaries^    More  than  fifty 
large  works  upon  surgery  have  been  published  within  the  present 
century,  whose  names  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  how  many 
more  have  been  issued  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.     It  is  some- 
what surprising  therefore  that  for  a  whole  centary  not  one  com- 
plete German  Surgery  has  appeared  in  an  English  dress.     We 
earnestly  hope  that  this  may  be  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  transla- 
tions which  shall  open  to  us  the  whole  exfent  of  German  improve- 
ments in  this  department  of  science.     Langenbeck,  Russ,  Walther, 
Blasius,  Meyer,  Niemann  and  many  others,  are  scaroely  less  deser- 
ving the  students  attention  than  the  work  of  Chelius;  and  it  will 
be  well  for  us,  while  we  have  bulletined  before  us  constantly  the 
dazzling  achievements  of  the  French,  whoso  restless  knives  are 
daily  hitting  upon  some  new  incision,  and   the  steady  victories  of 
the  English,  whose  weapons  are  never  drawn  save  in  such  straight 
lines  as  time  and  success  have  sanctioned,  to  have  brought  before 
us  the  practice  of  our  Saxon  cotemporaries,  who  are  neither  indebted 
to  chance  or  custom  for  their  conquests,  but  who  in  their  studies 
draw  up  from  the  deep  fountains  of  their  "  inner  soul's  "  those  dear 
and  cool  thoughts  which  give  to  their  discoveries  the  character  of 
inspiration. 

Chelius  has  arranged  his  subjects  under  eight  divisions,  commen- 
cing with  Inflammation;  to  which  division  in  its  various  ft 
results,  he  devotes  most  of  the  first  volume;  and  for  this 
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he  may  find  ample  apology  in  the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
subject.  For  whatever  we  may  hold  to  be  the  value  or  necessity 
of  inflammation  as  a  recuperative  agent — whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
natural  and  salutary  operation  of  the  vital  powers,  and  useful  in 
the  restoration  of  divided  parts,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  upon  such 
restoration  it  is  the  almost  inevitable  attendant,  and  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensity,  constitutes  the 
prevailing  symptom,  and  establishes  the  principal  indications  of 
treatment.  A  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of 
inflammation  is  therefore  the  corner  stone  of  all  surgical  practice, 
which  must  from  the  beginning  be  rightly  squared  and  firmly 
settled. 

"Inflammation"  says  our  author,  "is  that  condition  of  an  organ- 
ized part  in  which»the  vital  process  and  plasticity  of  the  blood  are 
unnaturally  raised,  and  which  is  manifested  by  pain,  redness, 
increased  temperature,  and  swelling."  This  definition  of  inflam- 
mation, like  most  others,  is  defective;  it  fails,  we  think,  entirely  to 
tell  us  what  the  thing  inflammation  is.  We  certainly  find  no  part 
of  a  definition  in  that  portion  which  informs  us  how  inflammation 
manifests  itself,  or  in  other  words,  what  are  its  symptoms,  viz. 
"pain,  redness,  heat  and  swelling";  nor  indeed  can  we  bb  satisfied 
with  that  portion  of  the  definition  which  alone  remains,  to  wit, 
"inflammation  is  that  condition  of  an  organized  part  in  which  the 
vital  process  and  plasticity  of  the  blood  are  unnaturally  raised.'* 
What  then  distinguishes  inflammation  from  various  forms  of  fever, 
in  which  the  "vital  process  and  plasticity  of  the  blood  are  unnatu- 
rally raised"?  The  "vital  process"  moreover  is  in  health  subject 
to  an  almost  constant  efiSux  and  influx,  from  an  infinitude  of  causes, 
being  always  either  hastened  or  retarded  by  physical  or  mental 
action  or  repose;  and  even  were  we  able  to  fix  upon  and  declare 
what  is  the  exact  healthy  standard  of  vital  action,  we  should  still 
be  loth  to  aflUrm  that  every  upward  deviation  from  this  standard 
constituted  inflammation;  for  then  is  every  "unnaturally  raised'' 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  or  action  of  the  muscles,  every  '^  unnaturally 
raised  "  functional  service  of  a  gland,  or  of  a  nerve,  inflammation- 
provided  always  the  other  condition  be  present,  vir.,  increased 
plasticity  of  the  blood — a  condition  which  exists  independently  of 
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inflammation— Ht  least  independantly  of  any  of  the  ordinary  signs 
of  inflammation — often  in  the  highest  degree,  in  a  multitude  of 
diseases;  and  which  condition  even  in  health  is  subject  to  very 
broad  variations.  Before  the  degree  of  '*  vital  procoss  "  and  "plas- 
ticity of  the  blood"  can  alone  determine  the  definition  ot  inflamma- 
tion, their  standard  of  health  must  be  settled,  and  the  amount  Of 
elevation  necessary  to  constitute  inflammation,  and  further  it  must 
be  shown  that  no  other  disease  presents  the  same  phenomena  and 
has  not  therefore  pre-occupied  the  ground.  This  has  not  yet  been 
done,  and  the  author  himself  seems  to  feel  the  defectiveness  of  his 
definition  when  he  adds  the  following  note: 

**The  elevation  of  the  vital  process  must  be  of  a  certain  duration 
and  intensity,  that  is,  it  must  be  actually  diseased,  when  we  apply 
to  it  the  name  inflammation.  Thereby  alone  is  inflammation  dis- 
tinguished from  the  temporary  condition  of  acti^^t  congestion  and 
increased  <zfrgfort;z7aZz5.'* 

But  what  has  the  circumstance  of  duration  to  do  with  inflamma- 
tion 1  Inflammation  may  be  developed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  by 
reverse  many  days  of  increased  action,  as  in  fever,  may  not  and 
does  not  of  itself  constitute  inflammation,  nor  in  any  way  distinguish 
it  from  actwe  congestion.  Some  new  circumstance,  without  refer- 
ence to  duration  or  intensity,  must  be  superadded,  or  it  remains  as 
at  first  only  increased  action.  **It  must  be  actually  diseased^^  says 
Chelius;  and  this  is  plain  enough,  but  how  diseased?  This  is  the 
very  point  of  the  inquiry,  and  io  this  no  answer  is  given. 

The  definition  furnished  by  our  author  has  therefore  no  meaning, 
yet  it  is  as  precise  as  the  definition  generally  given,  and  than  some 
it  is  much  better,  since  it  describes  correctly  certain  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  inflammation,  viz.,  elevation  of  the  vital  process 
and  increased  plasticity  of  the  blood;  and  perhaps  indeed  the  defi- 
nition onlv  lacks  that  one  circumttance  still  unrevealed,  which  is 
alone  di  gnostic.  We  shall  not  stay  to  dispute  with  those  who  see 
in  inflammation  nothing  but  diminished  action,  and  who  talk  of 
stimulating  the  suffering  part  by  bleeding.  We  agree  with  Chelius, 
that  in  inflammation  the  **  vital  process  "  is  raised — that  there  is 
unnatural  excitement  of  all  the  tissues  actually  concerned  in  the 
inflammation,  whether  the  current  of  blood  flows  more  or  lefa^m^ 
idly,  and  whether  the  vessels  are  contracted  or  distended;  f<^' 
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none  of  these  conditions  is  a  state  of  sur-excitement  imcompatablc 
any  more  than  is  a  state  of  sur-excitement,  or  **  nervous  excilea- 
bility,"  as  it  is  oftener  termed,  incompatable  with  extreme  nervous 
debility. 

Will  the  reader  now  permit  us  to  indu]g<i  for  a  moment  in  our 
own  speculations  upon  this  much  vexed  question  ]  Let  us  assume 
first  as  a  postulate,  what  we  presume  will  not  be  denied.  All 
inflammations  Are  preceeded  by  irritation — irritation  of  the  nervous 
tissue;  perhaps  originating  in  the  common  sensitor  nerves,  belonging 
to  animal  life,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wound  upon  the  surface,  or  origi- 
nating directly  in  the  ganglionic  nerves,  as  where  the  irritant  is 
carried  into  the  circulation,  and  is  made  directly  to  impinge  upon 
the  nerves  distributed  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Irritation  of 
the  nervous  tissue  (congestion  may  produce  irritation  by  mere  dis- 
tention) is  theUj  we  affirm,  invariably  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
circumstances  which  produces  inflammation.  This  irritation  may  be 
local  or  general,  and  its  existence  is  generally  indicated  by  tremors, 
pain,  titillation  &c.     If  continued  it  produces/fiotr. 

Fever  is  asur-excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  both  animal  and 
organic,  but  chiefly,  we  think  of  the  organic  system,  coupled  willi 
sur-excitement  of  the  vascular  system  (including  the  capillaries,) 
and  its  immediate  dependencies.  This  statement  will  not  be  su 
readily  admitted,  we  apprehend,  as  our  definition  of  irritation,  and 
chiefly  because  fever  presents  such  a  vast  variety  of  forms  and 
characters.  But  the  definition  is  not  designed  to  include  all  its 
phenomena,  nor  to  indicate  any  of  the  functional  or  organic  lesions 
which  may  result;  which  latter  are  so  often  by  modern  pathologists 
made  the  basis  of  a  definition.  We  include  only  those  circum- 
stances which  we  regard  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  fever. 
The  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  is  seen  m  the  raised  sensibility 
of  the  surface,  in  pains,  in  restlessness,  in  tremors,  and  in  the  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  the  mind.  If  sooner  or  later  the  sensibility 
becomes  unnaturally  obtunded,  it  is  as  a  consequence.  The  excite. 
ment  of  the  vascular  system  is  indicated  by  increased  frequency 
and  force  of  the  pulse,  by  redness  of  the  surface,  &c.  If  the  con- 
trary phenomena  occur,  it  is  again  only  as  a  "consequence"  of  pre- 
vious excitement.    While  the  "  immediate  dependencies  "  of  the 
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vascular  system — ihe  absorbents,  secernents,  &c.,  declare  their 
participation  by  spasmodic  and  firm  occlusion  of  their  mouths. 
Secretions  are  diminished  or  entirely  arrested  in  the  bronchial  pas- 
sages, in  the  intestinal  can&I,  in  the  kidneys,  upon  the  skin  and 
wherever  else  secernents  may  be  found.  While  absorption  through 
the  skin  is  rendered  difficult,  the  lacteals  refuse  to  act  and  other 
similar  phenomena  indicate  excitement  and  spasm  at  their  orifices. 

We  assume  farther,  that  fever,  like  its  precedent  irritation,  may 
be  local  as  well  as  general — a  blush  is  a  local  fever — the  first  red- 
ness produced  by  a  blister  or  by  any  irritant  is  the  same,  and  in  a 
limited  space  presents  all  the  phenomena  of  general  fever — but  in 
order  that  the  fever  may  become  permanent  it  is  necessary  that 
the  irritant  should  be  excessive  or  persistent. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  our  definition  of  inflammation. 
That  inflammation  may  be  developed  in  any  organized  vital  struc- 
ture it  is  only  necessary  that  the  irritation  should  be  pushed  beyond 
the  point  required  for  the  production  of  fever:  when,  the  secer. 
nents  still  remaining  closed,  so  tiiat  no  relief  to  the  distended  ves- 
sels can  be  obtained  through  them,  an  effusion  occurs,  or  a  trans- 
fusion of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  through  its  parietes^ 
The  matter  efl^used  may  be  blood,  serum,  lymph,  &c.  It  is  this 
new  condition,  effusion,  which,  superadded  to  the  irritation  and 
fever  constitutes  the  only  pathologic  distinction  [  between  fever 
and  inflammation.  We  cannot  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not 
regard  effusion  as  in  itself  constituting  inflammation,  but  we  affirm 
that  effusion  with  the  other  circumstances  mentioned,  is  the  thing 
which  we  and  others  call  inflammation.  The  definition  which  we 
propose  to  substitute,  for  our  authors  is  then — injlammation  is  a 
sur-excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  mth  the  imme- 
diate dependencies  of  the  latter,  accompanied  with  effusion. 

"  Inflammation  alwavs  commences  with  a  more  or  less  intense 
pain;  the  sensibility  of  the  part  is  increased,  redness  spon  follows, 
and  blood  appears  in  vessels  where  previously  it  hs^d  ^not  been  ob- 
served; the  temperature  of  the  part  is  raised,  its  functions  disturbed, 
secretion  suppressed,  (at  least  at  first,)  or  chained,  perspiration 
diminished,  31)4  the  part  swelled." — Or  in  the  language  of  the 
old  viTiters,  ^* ruior,  tumor,  calor  cum  dolore^^  are  the  signs  of 
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Inflammation.  But  our  author  must  certainly  know  that  not  oDeo( 
these  signs  are  constant,  and  therefore  not  one  can  be  considered 
as  diagnostic.  Pain  is  common  to  irritation,  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  by  reverse  it  may  be  absent  in  either — thus  occasionally 
in  the  most  destructive  inflammations  of  joints,  the  lungs,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c.,  no  pain  is  present.  Redness  and  heat  are  also  com- 
mon to  both  fever  and  inflammation,  but  redness  does  not  generally 
exist  when  tendons,  ligaments,  &c.,  are  inflamed.  Some  writers, 
also,  have  chosen  to  consider  heat  as  **  the  only  unequivocal  sign  of 
inflammation,'^  but  with  what  right  we  are  not  able  to  understand. 
Swelling  too,  occurs  in  oedema,  and  alone  it  cannot  indicate  inflam- 
mation. What  shall  we  say  then — are  there  no  positive  signs  of 
inflammation  f  We  affirm  that  there  are.  As  '*  effusion  "  when 
accompanied  with  irritation  and  fever  constitutes  the  pathological 
condition  of  inflammation,  so,  also,  '*  swelling^'  (which  results  inevi- 
tably from  "  eflTusion  "  )  when  accompanied  with  a  sur-excitement 
of  the  same  systems  must  certainly  constitute  the  pathognomonic 
sign.  A  swelling  always  exists  in  inflammation — not  always  mani- 
fest, because  the  tissue  inflamed  may  be  within;  and  in  some  coses 
when  it  is  more  external,  as  in  the  inflammations  of  fibrous  strua 
tures  or  bones,  the  firm  and  unyealding  character  of  the  textures 
will  not  admit  of  any  sensible  enlargement  in  their  periphery;  yet 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  an  effusion  has  taken  place  into  their 
cellules,  and  that  the  part  inflamed,  i.  e.,  the  intimate  cellular  struc- 
ture of  the  part,  is  engorged  and  swollen.  Since,  however  the 
swelling  is  not  always  manifest,  it  cannot  be  to  us  an  invariable 
test  of  inflammation;  but  what  we  affirm  is,  that  when  it  is  mani- 
fest, the  other  conditions  being  present,  it  is  a  certain  sign  ofinflam- 
'mation.  The  same  cannot  be  said  justly  of  either  of  the  other 
signs  mentioned. 

From  Celsus  to  Chelius  all  writers  have  enumerated  these  four 
local  signs  and  no  more.  But  as  we  have  presumed  to  give  our  own 
doctrines  of  inflammation  without  regard  to  "  established  opinions," 
we  shall  not  now  hesitate  to  declare  a  "  new  sign "  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  sinfully  heterodox. 

Tenderness,  is  the  "  new  sign,"  which  we  preach — ^not  new  to 
the  observing  practitioner,  nor  indeed  to  the  world — ^but  new  only 
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to  the  books.  If  the  patient  complains  to-day  of  pain  in  the  knee 
joint,  we  say  it  may  be  a  nervous  pain,  and  only  sympathetic  with 
disease  in  the  hip-joint.  It  may  be  irritation,  and  not  inflammation. 
But  if  to-morrow  it  is  swollen,  and  hot,  it  is  another  thing ;  we 
now  pronounce  it  certainly  a  case  of  inflammation  of  this  joint^ 
Here,  because  the  "swelling''  is  manifest  we  need  no  other  evi- 
dence of  inflammation.  Again,  if  the  patient  complains  to-day  of 
pain  in  his  loins,  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  we  may  also  pro- 
nounce it  nervous,  mere  irritation,  direct  or  sympathetic;  but 
to  morrow  although  it  is  neither  red,  nor  increased  in  temperature 
nor  swollen  indeed,  and  yet  if  on  pressure  we  discover  a  tenderness^ 
'*Ah,"  we  say,  '*here  is  inflammation."  We  distinguish  peritoni- 
tis from  colic,  not  by  the  pain,  nor  perhaps  by  the  heat,  or  turner- 
faction,  but  chiefly,  and  in  some  instances  solely, by  the  tenderness.- 
''enderness  is  the  symptom  which,  if  not  infallible,  is  at  least  the 
wst  infallible  of  any  heretofore  given;  and  we  appeal  to  on 
readers  whether  the  complete  absence  of  this  circumstance  would 
not  in  all  cases,  where  pressure  could  be  made  directly  upon  the 
diseased  part,  forbid  us  from  regarding  it  as  inflamed. 

It  is  scarcely  essential  to  this  matter  whether  we  can  show,  in 
what  consists  the  pathological  distinction  between  pain  and  tender- 
ness, or  not,  since  there  is  really  a  wide  practical  diflference.  Yet 
we  will  oflTer  what  seems  to  us  a  probable  explanation. 

Pain  may  be  produced  by  the  point  of  a  pin;  and  equally  upon  a 
surface  which  is  so  diseased  as  to  be  capable  of  developing  the 
sensation  of  tenderness,  as  upon  a  healthy  surface.  If  we  prick 
an  inflamed  structure  it  produces  pain  only,  precisely  as  when  we 
prick  a  healthy  structure.  It  is,  we  think,  a  single  sensation,  and 
is  the  result  of  the  disturbance  of  a  single  nervous  filament,  or 
bundle  of  filaments:  while  tenderness  is  a  complex  sensation,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  simultaneous  disturbance  of  a  large  number  of 
separate  filaments;  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the  point  of  a  pin, 
but  it  is  readily  developed  by  pressure  with  a  broader;  surface,  as 
the  end  of  the  finger.  It  exists  in  inflammation,  as  a  consequence 
of  effusion:  the  matter  eflTused  being  crowded  into  confined  spaces 
or  loculi,  whose  walls  are  supplied  with  an  infinite  number  of  ter- 
minal nerves,  upon  which  unwonted  pressure  is  riiade;  and  it  now 
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requires  only  an  opposing  broad  surface  to  still  more  compress  these 

filaments,  until  the  sensation  of  tenderness  shall  result. 

"  The  results  of  inflammation  are  resolution^  exudation^  suppura- 
tion ulceration^  induration^  and  various  other  transformations  of 
organs,  softening  and  mortification.  All  these  conditions,  excepting 
resolution,  are  merely  different  living  processes,  which  are  brought 
about  by  inflammation,  and  are  still  accompanied  by  it  for  a  long 
time." 

Chelius  has  left  the  beaten  track  which  nearly  all  writers  have 

taken  before  him,  and  has  spoken,  intelligibly  of  "  results,"  rather 
than  of  "  terminations."  And  the  student  is  not  left  to  understand 
that  when  these  circumstances  occur,  the  inflammation  is  termi- 
nated. Some  are  concomitants,  some  consequences,  and  some  ter- 
minations. Exudation  or  effusion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  indura- 
tion, and  to  these  we  may  add  the  granulation,  adhesion  and  cica- 
trization, of  other  writers,  we  regard  as  indifferently  either  con- 
comitants or  consequences,  yet  they  are  all  results.  Resolution, 
and  death,  or  mortification^  alone  are  terminations. 

On  the  subject  of  that  peculiar  affection  of  children  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  term  "  cancrum  oris,"  upon  which  an 
excellent  article  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  from  the  pen  of  B.  H. 
Coates,  and  also  another  by  Dr.  S.  Jackson  in  the  12th  volume  of 
the  Medical  Recorder,  (called  by  Jackson  gangroenopsis^    Our 

author  remarks:— 

"  Here  must  also  be  mentioned  that  mortification  of  the  cheek 
which  has  been  called  JVbma  by  Vogel.  It  is  lortunately  not  fre- 
quent, as  it  is  a  horrible  and  generally  fatal  disease.  With  a  single 
exception,  of  the  half  dozen  cases  1  have  seen,  all  were  children 
under  four  or  three  ears  old;  some  idiopathic,  and  others  origina- 
ting in  a  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  under 
the  careless  use  of  mercurials;  and  though  generally  in  unhealthly 
subjj^cts,  yet  the  disease  also  occured  in  robust,  well-fed  children, 
lii'jts  idiopathic  form  it  has  been  well  described,  by  Drs.  Evanson 
>^"d  Mannsell,  as  follows: — "A  particular  form  of  gangrene  of  the 
mouth  without  any  preceding  inflammation  occasionallv  attacks 
infants,  especially  such  as  are  feeble  at  birth  or  broken  down  by 
disease.  An  oedematous  circumscribed  swelling  appears  on  the 
cheek,  with  a  central  point,  more  or  less  hard,  over  which  occurs 
a  dark-red  spot.  This  spot  may  appear  on  the  inside'  or  outside 
of  the  cheek;  and  the  skin  over  the  oedematous  part  is  character 
ized  by  an  oily  appearance.  An  eschar  forms  from  within  out- 
wards on  the  central  point,  and  the  soft  parts  mortify,  often  exten- 
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sively,  down  to  the  bone,  so  that  the  parietes  of  the  cheeks  and 
gums  are  destroyed,  falling  off  in  shreds,  mixed  with  a  dark  sang- 
uineous fluid,  and  accompanied  by  a  very  fetid  odour.'*  in  neither 
of  my  cases,  excepting  the  adult,  did  I  witness  the  begining  of  the 
disease;  but  gangrene  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  one  cheek, 
involving  generally  the  corresponding  half  of  the  upper  lip,  existed 
when  the  children  were  brought  to  me;  the  surrounding  parts  were 
tumid,  hard,  and  of  a  dull  yellow-white  hue,  very  similar  to  the 
characteristic  color  of  the  countenance  of  patients  under  malignant 
disease.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  mortification  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces  after  measles,  mentioned  by  Huxham,  as  well  as  those  refer- 
red to  by  Marshall  Hall,  and  by  him  stated  to  have  happened  after 
previous  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  typhus  fever,  or  some 
inflammatory  disease,  are  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those 
resulting  from  mercurial  influence.  The  little  patient,  if  not  already 
in  a  typhoid  state,  soon  falls  into  it,  rapidly  sinks  as  the  gangrene 
spreads,  and  quickly  dies;  often,  indeed  before  the  least  attempt  at 
separation  of  the  slough  has  been  made.  Usually  three  or  four 
days  are  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  but,  in  one  instance,  I  recollect  a 
child  of  two  years  old  having  lived  for  a  fortnignt,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  gangrenous  cheeK  had  separated,  leaving  one  side  of 
the  cavity  oi  the  mouth  completely  exposed.  I  fully  agree  with 
Evanson  and  Maunsell,  that  "  no  disease  can  be  more  frightful  or 
formidable  than  sloughing  of  the  mouth  in  children.  Recovery 
seems  impossible,  when  once  the  disease  has  set  severely  in,  the 
child  sinking  beneath  the  constitutional  disturbance,  independent  of 
the  local  ravages  of  the  disorder,  which,  however,  are  olten  such 
as  to  render  recovery  not  to  be  desired,  so  frightful  is  the  deformity 
necessarily  entailed." 

Following  the  various  forms  of  mortification^  Chelius  treats  next 
of  some  peculiar  kinds  of  infiammation  such  as,  erysipelas,  burns, 
frost-bite,  boils,  and  carbuncles;  then  of  inflammations  of  special 
organs,  commencing  with  the  tonsils.  In  all  of  these  chapters  we 
find  much  original  and  interesting  matter,  but  we  have  speculated 
so  long  upon  the  subject  of  inflammation  that  we  are  compelled 
to  ask  our  readers  to  accept  our  opinion  of  the  worth  of  this  vol- 
ume, or,  as  we  honestly  believe  they  will  find  to  their  profit,  they 
must  read  it  for  themselves.  In  our  notice  of  the  second  and  third 
volumes  we  will  endeavor  to  keep  somewhat  nearer  the  text. 

F.  H..  H. 
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Sketches  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Physicians  of  Pai'is. — 
The  following  sprightly  portraytures  are  contained  in  an  interes- 
ting series  of  "  Notes  on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men  in 
Paris,"  communicated  for  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  The  writer  is  sojourning  in  Paris  for  the  advantages 
of  medical  observation  and  improvement  which  that  city  affords. 
We  avail  ourselves  in  this  number,  as  we  have  done  before,  of  other 
interesting  portions  of  Dr.  Yandell's  notes. — Ed.  Buff.  Med.  Jour. 

M.  Chomel^  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  is 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  though  I  think  if  it  were  not  for  a  stoop  in  his 
shoulders  he  would  not  appear  so  old.  The  expression  of  his 
face  is  pleasant  and  determined.  His  head  is  round,  and  not 
badly  proportioned;  his  eyes  are  black,  shaded  by  handspme  eye- 
brows; his  nose  turned  up,  his  mouth  small  and  round,  his  hair 
thick  and  gray.  In  manner  he  is  considerate  to  his  pupils,  kind  and 
conciliatory  to  his  patients.  Like  the  majority  of  Fren  chlecturers 
he  speaks  fluently,  rapidly  and  distinctly.  Making  usually  but  few 
clinical  remarks  at  the  bedside,  hjs  service  cannot  be  considered 
interesting,  unless  his  lectures — which  during  the  winter  he  deliv- 
ers three  times  a  week  in  one  of  the  amphitheatres  of  the  hospital 
— be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  when  it  is  at  least  not 
w^holly  devoid  of  interest,  if  lacking  in  that  spirit  which  makes  the 
service  of  some  of  his  colleagues  so  attractive. 

M.  Rostanry  also  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
1  should  say  was  near  the  same  age  as  M.  Chomel,  though  he  is  a 
younger  looking  man,  of  medium  height,  round  body,  broad,  short, 
open  and  agreeable  face,  good  head,  medium  forehead,  thin,  graWsh 
hair  wanting  on  top,  hazel  eyes,  small  mouth  and  common  nose. 
This  portrait  may  not  strike  you  as  being  very  like  the  engravings 
that  we  see  of  the  great  American  philosopher;  but  I  never  was 
more  forcibly  impressed  with  the  resemblance  between  any  two 
faces  than  when,  coming  one  morning  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  where 
I  had  seen  M.  Rostan,  I  saw  an  engraving  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Kos- 
tan  is  a  pleasing  and  occasionally  an  animated  speaker,  clear  in  his 
reasoning,  and  careful  in  his  deductions,  and  always  exhibiting  i^ 
his  remarks,  both  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  lecture  room,  the 
wannest  desire  to  communicate  sound,  valuable  and  practical  knowj- 
Qil^'o  to  the  troop  of  students,  native  and  foreign,  who  attend  his 
clinics. 
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JW.  Jlndral  is  a  very  ordinary  looking  nr)an,  fifty  years  of  age 
five  feet  eight  or  ten  inches  in  lieight.  His  hair  is  grayish,  thin  oa 
the  crown  of  a  medium  sized  head,  long  behind  and  in  front.  With 
a  stoop  in  his  carriage,  a  slim  and  not  very  wejl  formed  person,  a 
large  and  long  nose,  and  thick  lips,  no  one  would  ever  point  him  out 
as  the  professor  of  pathology  and  general  therapeutics  in  the  I!,col& 
de  Medicine.  His  service  at  La  Charite  is  attended  by  few,  in  fact 
by  no  students,  because  he  does  not  seem  to  care  about  imparting 
instructions  at  the  bedside.  As  a  lecturer  I  spoke  of  him  in  a  for- 
mer letter. 

M,  Bouillaud,  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  La  Charite,  in 
many  respects  is  Andral's  opposite.  His  carriage  is  erect,  his  head 
unusually  fine,  his  forehead  broad,  round,  high  and  full,  his  eyes  dark 
and  animated,  overhung  by  black,  thick  eyebrows;  his  hair  thin, 
long,  and  black,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  gray;  for  he,  too,  is 
fifty  years  old.  His  face  is  thin  and  his  cheek  bones  high,  his  nose 
large  and  one  of  the  most  expressive  features  of  his  countenance. 
Intellectuality  and  intensity  are  the  predominant  and  indelible  char- 
acteristics of  the  man.  In  his  bearing  towards  hjs  patients  he  is 
unnecessarily  severe  and  abrupt,  and  towards  his  students  touchy 
and  ill-tempered.  He  lectures  with  great  earnestness,  fire  and 
grace.  His  sentences  are  now  round,  beautifully  turned,  ringing 
and  compact,  and  again,  as  he  becomes  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  his  favorite  doctrines,  or  even  when  presenting  some  important 
question,  his  thoughts  flowing  as  rapidly  as  lightning,  and  growing 
more  earnest  as  he  proceeds,  they  become  nervous,  and  sometimes 
abrupt,  and  almost  jerking. 

M.  Louis,  one  of  the  physicians  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  is  a  striking 
looking,  finely  formed  man,  standing  six  feet  in  his  socks,  sixty  years 
of  age,  with  a  fair  head,  high  forehead,  thin,  short,  brown  hail', 
broad,  thick  whiskers,  straight,  handsome  nose,  crossed  by  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  well  shaped  mouth,  round  chin,  and  blue  eyes.  He 
struck  me  as  being  a  fine  looking,  sour-tempered  man,  particularly 
unkind  to  his  patients,  and  not  especially  pleasant  to  the  three  or 
four  pupils  who  follow  him. 

Of  M,  Rayer,  author  of  an  able  work  on  cutaneous  diseases,  I 
have  already  spoken. 

M.  Cruveilhier  is  a  round,  pleasing,  amiable  looking  man,  fifty-six 
or  fifty-seven  years  old,  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  in  height, 
with  regular,  handsome  features,  eyes  dark  and  large,  mouth  expres- 
sive of  amiability,  hair  gray,  and  small  whiskers  of  corresponding 
color.  His  manner  to  his  patients  is  kind.  As  a  lecturer  he  ranks 
low,  probably  lower  than  any  other  professor  in  the  School  of 
Medicine*  His  voice  is  sadly  against  him,  being  weak  and  without 
either  volume  or  music.  He  speaks  without  animation,  in  a  sing- 
song, and  dwells  long  upon  what  is  frequently  least  important,  in 
his  subject,  often  seeming  not  to  seize — as  he  certainly  in  many 
instances  fails  in  developing — the  cardinal  points  of  his  matter. 
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Very  few  students  attend  his  lectures;  and  when  they  have  been, 
as  1  may  aay,  spoiled  by  listening  to  sueh  speakers  as  Denonvilliers, 
Dumas,  Trousseau,  and  others  of  the  same  order,  I  only  wonder 
that  any  at  all  have  the  patience  to  endure  tiim  through  an  hour. 
1  say  endure  him,  because  one  must  have  good  ears,  keep  them 
well  open,  and  sit  close  to  him,  in  order  to  hear  the  fifth  part  of 
what  he  says. 

Jtf.  Trousseau  is  au  elegant  looking,  and  very  handsome  'man, 
of  fair  colli  pie  II  ion,  long,  black  hair,  which  he  combs  directly  back 
from  his  face,  long  Bourbon  nose,  blue  eyes  somewhat  sunk  in  his 
head,  which  is  of  medium  size.  He  wears  broad  thick,  half-whis- 
kers. He  ia  an  orator.  Clear,  earnest  and  graceful,  with  a  fine 
voice,  person  and  eye,  he  at  first  commands  the  attention  of  his 
auditory,  and  then  fixes  it  by  the  attractive  manner  in  which  he 
presents  the  well  digested  matter  of  his  numerously  attended  and 
instructive  lectures.  M.  Trousseau  is  not  yet  quite  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  is,  as  you  know,  professor  of  therapeutics  aad 
materia  medica  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

.W.  Piorry,  professor  of  interna!  pathology  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, is  about  fifty-three  years  old.  He  is  a  tall,  round-shouldered 
man,  with  a  long  face,  long  nose,  wide  mouth,  thin  lips,  small  black 
eyes,  and  immense  black  whiskers.  He  speaks  well,  that  is  to  say 
as  well  as  a  man  without  grace  of  manner  or  person,  or  flenibility 
of  voice,  can  speak.  His  style  is  earnest,  and  could  he  throw  a 
little  grace  into  his  gesticulations,  and  give  the  least  possible  softness 
to  his  voice,  he  would  please  much  more  than  he  does.  Theexpres- 
sion  of  his  face,  like  the  tones  of  his  voice,  is  hard,  and  not  intel- 
lectual, but  Irm,  unbending  and  determined — in  a  word,  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  man.  Laborious  and  persevering,  no  task 
and  no  number  of  defeats  deter  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his  hopes. 
He  said,  while  a  young  and  unknown  physician,  "I  will  one  day 
fill  a  chair  in  the  School  of  Medicine."  Five  unsuccessful  concours, 
so  far  from  disheartening  him,  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  new  and 
greater  determination,  and  at  the  sixth,  triumphing  over  every 
obstacle,  he  demonstrated  in  too  unLnislakeable  terms  his  capacity, 
and  was  raised  to  the  chair  which  he  now  occupies.  His  eye  is 
sharp  and  penetrating,  and  with  his  head  slightly  sunk  between  his 
broad  shoulders,  his  huge  whiskers,  and  his  stony  voice,  he  strikes 
one,  after  all— at  least  he  did  me — as  being  by  nature  better  fitted 
for  a  commander  of  infantry  than  a  teacher  of  medicine. 

M.  Dubois,  professor  in  the  faculty,  ( Clinique  d'  Accouchement  a 

He  is  not 
harmless 
',  wanting 
long,  his 
it  depres- 
by  soma 
upon  the 
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middle  of  the  parietal  bones  and  raised  up  the  frontal  and  posterior 
portion  of  the  cranium.  As  a  lecturer,  he  is  pleasant,  popular  and 
practical. 

These  are  unfinished  and  defective  portraits — copied  from  my 
DOte-book — of  some  of  the  principal  Parisian  physicians.  In  all 
cases  I  have  given  my  opinions  candidly,  and  my  impressiois  fully. 
I  have  spoken,  and  will  only  speak  of  the  different  gentlemen  as 
they  appeared  to  me  in  the  wards  and  amphitheatres  of  the  hospi- 
tals, and  in  the  halls  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  And  now,  after 
having,  with  probably  as  unprejudiced  a  mind  as  one  could  possess, 
followed  in  their  visits  and  attended  some  of  the  lectures  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  to  whom  I  have  allued,  my  opinion  is,  that 
Bonillaud,  of  La  Charite,  is  the  greatest  man  of  them  all;  and  if  to 
his  other  qualities  he  joined  the  kindliness  of  manner  to  the  patients 
entrusted  to  his  care,  possessed  by  Dr.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  I 
should  say  that  he  was  my  choice  of  all  the  physicians  1  have  ever 
seen.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  his  doctrines,  as  I  do  not  intend 
speaking  of  those  of  any  of  the  others;  but  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  alluding  especially  to  his  powers  as  a  diagnostician. 

Chomel  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  bygone  generation.  He  is 
at  best  but  an  ordinary  man,  and  owes  the  professional  position 
which  he  occupies  as  much  to  his  kindliness  of  manner  to  his 
patients  and  his  pupils,  aided  by  other  circumstances,  as  to  any 
particular  strength  of  mind  or  fund  of  knowledge. 

Rostan  as  a  teacher  at  the  bed  side,  is  without  an  equal  in  Paris; 
but  he  has  occasionally  wandered  from  the  austere  and  rugged  paths 
of  science,  and  worshipped  at  other  than  her  altars,  and,  as  is  inevi- 
tably the  consequences,,  except  in  men  of  the  hghest  order  of  mind 
— and  in  some  cases  even  with  them — although  endowed  with  a  fair 
share  of  talents,  and  of  very  popular  manner,  he  has  halted  this 
side  the  great  goal,  and  will  never  be  canonized. 

Andral  belongs  to  no  common  order  of  men;  but  there  is  ever  an 
uncertainty  in  his  mind  as  to  his  diagnosis — a  laboring  after  some- 
thing which  he  does  not  reach — ^a  timidity  in  the  formation  of  his 
opinions,  and  a  hesitancy  in  their  expression,  which  deters  one  from 
forming  that  estimate  of  him  which  he  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
todo; 

Cruveilhier,  while  considerate  to  his  patients,  is  abetter  anatomist 
than  physician.  ' 

Rayer,  with  all  his  cumbrousness  of  person,   is   unquestionably 

^^^G  possessor  of  a  clear,  far-seeing,  bold  and  discriminating  mind.  His 

'^arcfe  usually  abound  in  interesting  cases,  but  from  his  making  so 

^^  remarks  his  visits  are  comparatively  profitless  to  the  student. 

.   io/ji5  isj  not  the  great  man  in  Paris  that  he  is  in  the  United  States; 

fsting  the  mind  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  in  either 

he  a  great  physician  1     I  answer  unhesitatingly  in  the  neg- 

this  question.     As  we  all  have  our  own  ideas  of  a  good 

so    'we  have   them  of  a  great  physician.     To  be  a  great 
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physician,  a  man  must  only  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis,  but 
must  be  able  to  do  so  quickly;  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  ask 
questions  of  the  patient  which  will  put  him  upon  the  desired  track, 
but  he  must  do  it,  and  not  confound  the  person  with  a  long,  tedious 
and  useless  catechising;  and  above  all  things  else,  his  diagnosis 
made,  and  his  prognosis  given,  ihe  autopsy — if  the  disease  termi- 
nate fatally — must  support  the  one,  and  the  result  of  the  case  con- 
firm the  other.  Louis  can  make  a  diagnosis,  but  it  is  always  after 
a  long  examination  of  the  disease,  and  useless  questions  to  the 
patient;  and  too  often,  as  any  one  who  has  followed  him  in  his 
visits  can  testify,  has  his  diagnosis  been  contradicted  atthe|autopsy, 
which,  at  last,  in  most  cases,  is  the  only  true  and  legitimate  method 
of  ascertaining  the  capacities  of  the  physician,  and  the  accuracy 
and  value  of  his  knowledge. 

1  look  upon  Andral  as  superior  to  Louis;  Rayer  as  superior  to 
Andral;  and  Bouillaud  as  superior  to  them  all.  There  is  a  cast 
about  the  mind  of  Bouillaud  which  in  our  eyes  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  any  of  the  others.  Bold,  vigorous,  quick  and  acute,  he  is 
endowed  with  perceptive  powers  to  an  unusual  extent.  Original 
and  well  disciplined,  he  generalizes  and  classifies  with  rapidly  and 
correctness;  discriminating,  he  readily  detects  errors,  and,  fearless, 
he  independently  exposes  it.  His  powers  of  generalization,  backed 
by  a  strong  disiposition  to  exercise  them,  have  undoubtedly  led  him 
to  advance  principles  which  many  of  his  brethren  deem  untenable. 
The  quickness  of  his  perception  conveys  him  with  astonishing 
celerity  to  the  core  of  a  subject,  and  he  is  vexed  because  others, 
less  fortunate  in  his  particular  endowment,  still  traverse  with  slow 
and  measured  steps  what  he  has  passed  at  a  single  bound.  Bouil- 
laud's  diagnosis  made,  he  reveals  it  on  the  spot.  Louis,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  although  doubtless  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  has  arrived 
in  his  own  mind  at  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  does  not  avow  it, 
and  it  is  sometimes  four  or  five  days  before  he  allows  it  to  leak  out. 
It  would  be  folly  to  question  Louis*  knowledge  of  the  physical 
signs  of  disease,  but  the  want  of  powers  of  combination,  which  we 
suppose  no  unprejudiced  man  will  claim  for  him,  cripples  him  in  his 
deduction,  biases  him  in  his  opinions,  creates  distrust  of  them  in  his 
own  mind,  and  inspires  an  unpleasant  doubt  of  their  correctness  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  follow  him  in  his  visits.  Bouillaud,  it  may 
be  said,  is  over-confident.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  diagnoses 
would  at  first  lead  one  to  this  opinion;  but  then,  if  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  eliminate  gradually  what  he  has  probably  induced  on  the 
instant,  he  will  find  in  the  majority  of  instances  that  Bouillaud  has 
reason  to  be  confident,  because  he  has  arrived  at  the  truth.  Bouil- 
laud is  irritable — he  belongs  to 'the  genius  irritabile ;  Louis  is  irri- 
table, without  being  able  to  establish  any  claims  to  membership  in 
the  same  class. — MUs  aik  j^ff/ioil  matters  in  Paris,  in  Western 
Journal  of  MediciM 
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Prof.  Rostan  on  Cerebral  *Sffections. — M.  Rostan  is  in  the  habit, 
every  year,  of  devoting  a  few  clinical  lectures  to  the  special  illus- 
tration of  diseases  of  the  brain,  in  which  department  of  science,  as 
you  are  aware,  he  has -done  more  than  any  living  physician.  In 
one  of  his  late  lectures  he  examined,  the  value  of  paralysis  as  a 
diagnostic  sign.     His  remarks  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Paralysis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  unerring  signs  which 
can  exist  to  mark  the  seat  of  cerebral  lesions.  It  should  be  studied 
in  its  seat,  extent,  intensity,  march,  duration,  and  in  all  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  which  may  impart  to  it  different  characters. — 
The  seat  of  the  paralysis  indicates,  in  the  first  place,  the  part  of 
the  brain  where  we  find  the  organic  alteration;  but  much  is  re- 
quired to  be  able,  after  that,  to  determine  precisely  in  every  case 
the  extent  of  this  alteration.  If  a  circumscribed  paralysis  corres- 
ponds to  a  circumscribed  cerebral  alteration,  it  is  possible  that  this 
paralysis,  occupying  both  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  same  side,*  may 
be  produced  by  a  simple  lesion  of  small  extent,  situated  upon  the 
confines  of  those  portions  of  the  brain  which  preside  over  the 
movements  of  the  two  members,  and  act  equally  upon  the  one  and 
the  other.  In  the  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  the  lesioh,  you  must 
take  into  account  also  the  extent  of  the  paralysis;  but  you  must 
not  think  that  in  this  respect  the  relations  are  mathematical;  for  an 
organic  lesion  of  circumscribed  extent  may  produce  a  very  com- 
plete paralysis,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extensive  lesion  may  give 
rise  to  a  paral)  sis  so  slight,  that  one  may  even  in  some  degree 
doubt  whether  there  really  exists  any  anatomical  disorder  or 
change.  When  I  first  discovered  ramoUissement  of  the  brain,  I 
feared  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  this 
from  other  alterations  of  that  organ — that,  occupying  the  same 
situation,  it  would  manifest  itself  by  the  same  phenomena. 

But  the  mode  of  invasion,  the  march  of  the  disease,  will  not  be 
the  same  as  those,  for  example,  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  They 
differ  in  effect;  whence  the  necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  the  march 
of  the  affection.  If  the  paralysis  is  sudden  and  without  precursory 
phenomena,  it  is  extravasation  of  blood — cerebral  hemorrhage — 
that  you  should  suspect  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  remember- 
ing at  all  times  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Thus  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  ramoUissement^  while  the  lesion  is  not  very  extensive, 
it  may  produce  no  sensible  trouble;  but  the  day  comes  when  its 
volume  is  such  that  suddenly  the  phenomena  appear  with  fearful 
rapidity.  This  is  the  drop  of  water  that  overruns  the  vase.  The 
analogy  is  true.  As  there  are  ramoUissements  without  precursory 
phenomena,  so  these  phenomena  may  occasionally  precede  the 
congestion  or  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

After  examination  of  the  seat  and  the  extent  and  precursory  phe- 
nomena, you  must  look  at  the  march  of  the  affection.  A  paralysis 
declares  itself,  and  augments  day  by  day;  suddenly  there  may 
supervene  a  diminution  of  the  symptoms,  a  passing  amelioration 
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and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  may  lead  yoa.inio  error;  for  par- 
alysis, even  when  increasing,  has  not  always  a  regular  march.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  a  sanguine  emission,  the  compression  of  the 
pulp  may  momentarily  cease,  and  consequently  the  paralysis  dimin- 
ish. This  now  explains  how  there  may  be  greater  or  less  altera- 
tion in  the  intensity  of  paralysis.  The  paralysis  which  succeeds 
cerebral  hemorrhage  may  disappear  or  persist,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  effusion  is  made.  When  the  blood  has  simply 
separated  the  cerebral  fibres,  you  can  easily  understand  that  in  the 
proportion  and  measure  of  its  absorption  the  phenomena  of  paraly- 
sis will  disappear;  when  it  has  destroyed  the  cerebral  fibres,  then 
the  power  of  motion  is  wholly  lost,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  you  employ 
electricity,  nux  vomica,  blisters,  etc. 

I  remember  two  curious  cases  of  paralysis  analogous  to  some  of 
which  you  have  perhaps  read.  One  was  a  subject  who  had  been 
paralytic  for  many  years;  he  could  not  walk;  his  house  took  fire; 
he  sprang  from  his  bed,  walked  alone  to  escape  being  burned,  and 
was  cured.  A  hemiplegic  woman  was  received  at  Salpetriere. — 
Some  of  her  acquaintances  put  her  in  communication  with  a  mira- 
acle-worker,  Prince  Hoenlohe.  Prayers  were  said  for  nine  days; 
at  the  end  of  the  time  predicted  by  the  prince,  the  patient  was 
cured,  having  recovered  her  movements.  This  case  made  so  much 
noise  that  the  governors  of  the  hospitals  believed  it  their  duty  to 
institute  an  inquiry,  and  they  asked  me  my  opinion.  My  reply  .was 
simple,  and  destroyed  all  the  marvelousness  of  the  miracle.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  possible  that  a  moral  cause  might  act  upon  the 
brain  like  the  blow  of  a  club  upon  the  shoulder,  and  that  there  may 
not  have  been  a  material  desti:uction  of  the  encephalic  substance. 
In  other  cases  there  have  beeli  hemorrhages,  effusion  between  the 
cerebral  fibres;  the  effusion  is  absorbed,  and  motion  does  not 
return,  simply  because  the  patient  has  lost  the  habit  of  exercising 
his  limb.  Let  a  cause,  it  makes  no  difference  what,  compel  this 
movement,  and  the  patient  is  cured.  With  this  woman  two  things 
were  possible:  either  that  she  was  in  this  last  condition,  and  the 
persuasion  that  she  would  be  cured  had  actually  given  her  this 
movement;  or,  what  is  also  supposable,  she  had  simulated  paralysis 
in  order  to  enter  the  hospital,  and  not  finding  it  quite  as  agreeable 
a  place  as  she  supposed  it  would  be,  became  weary  of  her  situation 
and  resolved  to  change  it. 

From  the  nature  of  the  lesion  by  which  it  has  been  produced,  it 
follows  that  paralysis  terminates  by  recovery,  or  increases,  or 
remains  stationary,  and  that  the  treatment  should  be  directed  not 
against  the  paralysis  itself,  which  is  but  a  sympton,  but  against  the 
lesion  which  has*^  given  rise  to  it— JVbfes  on  Medical  matters  in 
Paris,  in  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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Prof.  Roux  on  Luxation  of  Elbow. — There  is  an  example  of  this 
luxation  in  our  wards,  said  Professor  Roux  a  short  time  since, 
which  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  offering  you  some  remarks  upon 
the  nature  of  this  lesion.  The  nature  of  the  case  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  physician  who  was  first  called  in.  You  have  never 
known  me,  he  remarked,  especially  at  the  bedside,  accuse  a  pro- 
fessional brother  of  having  committed  an  error;  the  blame,  always 
out  of  place,  will  often  be  unmerited  when  it  concerns  a  traumatic 
aflection  of  the  elbow,  The  articulation  is  studded  with  osseous 
projections  which  cannot  be  felt,  or  which  may  be  confounded  the 
one  with  another,  because  of  swelling,  particularly  in  women,  and 
still  more  among  children,  when  they  are  but  slightly  disclosed. 
Our  best  surgical  treatises  are,  moreover,  as  regards  the  diagnosis 
of  these  luxations,  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  For  example, 
they  tell  you  that  in  the  displacements  backwards  tlie  forearm  is 
always  flexed,  and  that  this  flexion;  with  the  projection  of  the  ole- 
cranon behind,  will  constitute  the  two  essential  characters  of  the 
lesion.  Now,  very  ofien  the  position  of  the  limb  is  nearer  that  of 
extension  than  flexion,  and  in  trusting  to  the  pretended  constancy 
of  this  sign  you  will  be  led  into  error  of  diagnosis.  The  displace- 
ment is  overlooked,  especially  in  children  and  women,  where  the 
osseous  projections,  as  we  have  said,  and  the  muscles  are  less  clearly 
defined  beneath  a  tumefaction  which,  although  varying  in  degree 
in  different  cases,  is  always  present.  It  requires  sometimes  long 
practice  to  avoid  this  mistake.  I  have  seen  ten  or  twelve  disloca- 
tions of  the  elbow  thus  overlooked,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  mis- 
understood, and  left  for  a  long  time  without  any  attempts  being 
made  to  reduce  them.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  after 
many  weeks,  and  even  after  many  months,  we  may  still  succeed  in 
reducing  ihem.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  the  motion  of  the  joint  is  in  a 
great  degree  lost,  and  the  limb  remains  permanently  extended  just 
as  if  it  were  composed  of  one  piece. 

I  will  cite  you  a  case  of  success:  I  choose  it  among  those  that 
I  have  myself  observed,  because,  apart  from  the  pathological  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  it,  there,  is  something  of  romance  connected 
with  it  It  was  twelve  years  since,  in  a  foreign  country.  I  was  at 
Milan,  having  just  returned  from  Pavia,  (where,  1  may  remark  in 
passing,  I  saw  the  head  of  Scarpa  macerating,  unhonored,  among 
other  anatomical  specimens  in  a  tub.)  On  my  return  from  this 
excursion  I  found  some  gendarmes  awaiting  me  at  my  hotel  At 
that  time  recent  troubles  prompted  stringent  measures  of  precau- 
tion concerning  travellers.  For  a  moment  I  was  a  little  alarmed. 
The  commandant  of  the  detachment  advanced  towards  me, 
announcing  as  he  approached  that  he  came  to  consult  me  about  his 
son.  As  you  may  imagine,  I  was  instantly  relieved.  His  son, 
who  was  in  the  Austrian  cavalry,  had  about  five  months  before 
fallen  from  his  horse  and  dislocated  his  elbow.  The  nature  of  the 
lesioD MGSuped  the  first  physicians  who  were  called  in.     Panezza, 
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and  the  successor  of  Scarpa,  to  whom  the  patient  afierwards  pre- 
sented himself,  said  they  had  seen  the  luxation  too  late,  and  made 
DO  attempt  to  reduce  it.  I  exaniined  the  elbow;  the  displacement 
was  evident;  there  was  scarcely  the  least  mobility  between  the 
bones.  I  told  the  father  of  the  patient  th^t  I  had  often  reduced 
ancient  luxations,  but  none  had  been  in  a  state  similar  to  this;  that 
1  was  desirous  of  attempting  it,  however,  without  warranting  suc- 
cess; that  at  any  rate  there  was  no  danger  from  prudently  directed 
efforts.  1  employed  a  number  of  robust  men  in  extension  and 
counter-extension,  and  succeeded.  I  have  seen  since  many  similar 
examples  of  success. 

Carried  too  far,  these  attempts  at  reduction  may  produce  serious 
accidents.  Unnatural  adheaions  may  be  formed,  and  I  only  wonder 
that  we  do  not  more  frequently  fail.  I  myself  have  never  observed 
any  other  accidents  here  than  the  fracture  of  the  olecranon;  it 
occurred  at  the  moment  when  the  flexion  of  the  forearm  comple- 
ted the  reduction.^kffhere  was  no  laceration  of  the  integuments, 
nor  any  other  unfneasant  consequences;  but  the  joint  regained  its 
mobility  only  very  incompletely;  extension  remained  limited, 
which,  however,  offered  less  inconvenience  than  if  the  limit  of  mo- 
tion had  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Fractures  of  the  elbow  also  present  great  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 
It  is  often  hard  to  pronounce  upon  the  seat,  direction,  and  some- 
times even  upon  the  existence  of  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
bone.  This  is  easily  understood:  the  least  derangement  in  a  ma- 
chine— the  breaking  of  one  of  its  wheels,  the  bending  of  one  of  its 
teeth — and  its  movements  are  clogged;  the  apparatus  stops.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  articulations,  and  especially  with  those 
that  are  unequal,  as  of  the  elbow.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  perceive  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  which  has  suff- 
ered, and  the  exact  alteration  which  it  has  experienced.  We  must 
be  careful  in  the  diagnosis  and  reserved  in  the  prognosis,  remem- 
bering that  simple  contusions  of  the  elbow,  especially  among  chil- 
dren, may  lead  to  anchylosis.  If  in  practice  credit  has  sometimes 
been  given  us  for  cures  in  which  nature  has  largely  contributed  to 
success;  more  often  still  have  reverses  been  laid  at  our  door  for 
which  the  gravity  of  the  lesion  alone  was  responsible.  One  of  my 
best  pupils  and  one  of  our  most  distinguished  provincial  surgeons, 
M.  Fleury,  Jr.,  had  given  the  most  assiduous  and  enlightened  care 
to  a  fracture  of  the  elbow;  pronation  and  extension  unfortunately 
remained  embarrassed,  and  it  was  inripossible  for  me  to  persuade  the 
patient  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  surgeon.  You  must  not  be 
too  sensitive,  but  prepare  yourselves  for  similar  reproaches  which 
the  most  able  have  received  before  vou. — Ibid.   ■ ,  .       -        . 
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Surgery  at  Buena  Vista.    By  W.  B.  Herrick,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

Anatomy  in  Rush  Medical  College,  and  late  Surgeon  1st.  Regi- 
ment Jllinois  Volunteers. 

Our  small  army,  of  about  5000  only,  mostly  volunteers,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  was  occupying  the  position  of  Agua 
Nueva,  ten  railes  from  San  Louis  Polosi,  when  it  began  to  be 
reported  in  camp  that  Santa  Anna,  with  a  /orce  of  more  than  20,- 
000,  was  on  his  march  from  the  latter  place  to  attack  us. 

Rumors  of  the  enemy's  advance  had  arisen  frequently,  and 
caused  so  many  false  alarms  in  camp  during  the  winter,  that  but 
little  credit  was  given  to  this  report,  until  after  the  return  of  one 
of  our  reconnoitering  parties  with  the  report  of  having  actually 
passed  through  the  enemy's  encampment  not  sixty  miles  from  us, 
and  within  one  day's  forced  march  of  our  position. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  Santa  Anna  arrived  at  Agua 
Xueva,  at  which  time  and  place  he  had  evidently  intended  to  attack 
us.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed  by  a  prompt  movement  of  our 
commanding  general,  who  had  in  the  meantime  abandoned  this 
comparative!  y  weak  position,  leaving  a  few  wagons  and  some  stores 
in  order  to  jjive  the  appearance  of  his  having  retreated  precipi- 
lantly.  and  taken  possession  of  the  pass  near  the  place,  now  so 
justly  celebrated,  called  Buena  Vista. 

By  dawn  of  day  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  all  our  pickets  had 
been  driven  in  by  the  advance  of  the  Mexican  armv,  and  by  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  main  body  could  be  plainly  seen  from  our  posi- 
tion, advancing  in  dense  columns,  marked  by  clouds  of  dust,  exten- 
ding as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

During  this  time  an  occasional  volley  of  musketry  could  be 
heard,  showing  that  skirmishing  had  commenced  between  our  small 
detachments  stationed  at  our  outposts  and  the  enemy,  but  as  yet  no 
wounds  had  been  received  on  our  side  requiring  the  attention  of 
surgeons. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  front  of  the  enemy's  advancing 
column  had  halted  about  a  mile  from  our  position,  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  evident,  of  allowing  time  for  the  divisions  still  in  th<5  rear 
to  arrive  and  take  their  positions  in  the  vast  line,  which  continued 
to  lengthen  till  it  had  extended  itself  from  left  to  right,  across  the 
valley,  to  the  very  base  of  the  mountain,  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  enemy  against  our  line,  was  an 
attempt  made  by  them  to  get  possession  of  a  spur  of  the  mountain 
which  commanded  our  left  flank  To  oppose  this  movement,  a 
detachment  of  riflemen  was  sent  to  occupy  a  like  elevation  to  the 
left  of  our  line,  with  orders  to  oppose,  and  if  possible,  drive  them 
from  the  position. 

It  was  between  these  two  detachments  that  the  action  com- 
menced on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  and  continued  till  dark  of  that 
day. 
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The  wounds  received,  upon  this  first  day  of  battle,  were  mostly 
from  spent  balls,  but  few  proving  serious,  and  not  nnore  than  two  or 
three  fatal.  The  extraction  of  a  few  balls,  and  the  application  of 
simple  lint  and  bandaging  was,  therefore,  so  far  as  1  know,  all  the 
surgical  aid  required  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd, 

By  dawn  of  day  on  the  23d  the  action  was  again  commenced 
between  the  two  contesjiding  parties,  both  of  which  had  kept  their 
respective  positions  upon  the  mountains  during  the  night;  and  by 
nine  o'clock  the  whole  enemy's  force  was  seen  advancing  to  attack 
us. 

The  different  surgeons,  with  their  stewards  and  such  others  as 
had  been  detailed  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  had 
already  stationed  themselves  at  convenient  points  near  their  respec- 
tive regiments,  ready  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  instruments,  liga- 
tures, bandages,  splints.  &c.,  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
of  the  day. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  had  leisure  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  time  to  indulge  in  some  not  very  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest,  ihe 
action,  however,  soon  commenced,  as  it  seemed  to  us  by  a  simulta- 
neous discharge  of  musketry  from  both  the  opposing  lines,  and  in  a 
short  time  after,  all  thoughts  upon  other  matters  had  vanished  to 
give  place  to  feelings  of  responsibilit}',  and  intense  anxiety  to 
determine  correctly  what  to  do  in  some  cases,  and  what  attempt 
in  others,  where  to  cut  for  a  ball,  and  how  to  dress  a  fracture;  or 
in  case  of  shattered  limbs,  if  to  amputate  at  once,  or  attempt  to 
save  them. 

From  the  hour  of  the  attack,  made  upon  us  by  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  iu  the  morning,  up  to  a  time  long  after  their  retreat  at 
night,  the  labor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  of  every  surgeon  upon  the 
ground,  was  both  unremitted  and  constant;  for  it  was  constantly 
happening  during  the  day,  that  long  before  all  the  cases  consequent 
upon  one  charge  upon  the  onemy  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  most 
cursory  and  hasty  manner,  another  desperate  onset  would  be  made 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  unfortunate  still  lying  around  us,  wait- 
ing for  surgical  aid.  Surgeons  upon  every  part  of  the  field  were 
constantly  being  called  on,  amidst  the  din  of  battle,  and  frequently 
in  positions  as  exposed  as  any,  to  attend  to  important  cases — reqnir- 
ing  good  judgment  and  the  best  professional  skill. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  at  such  a  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  many  cases  must  have  been  entirely  neglected, 
or  if  not,  improperly  treated.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  opportunity  which  I  had  the  day  after  the  battle, 
of  seeing  most  of  the  wounded  and  assisting  in  dressing  such 
wounds  as  required  attention,  enables  me  to  state  that  sncn  cases 
were  extremely  rare. 

The  most  common  practice  adopted  by  the  different  sur^rcons 
wpon  the  field,  was,  in  cases  of  gun  shot  wounds,  to  extract  if  pos- 
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gible,  all  foreign  substances,  and  in  cases  where  balls  could  be  felt, 
too  far  from  the  external  wound  to  admit  of  the  u^e  of  the  forceps, 
to  cut  for  and  extract  them.  A  simple  pledget  of  lint,  and  ban- 
dage, were,  in  most  cases  all  the  dressings  used  or  required,  in 
some  few  cases  compresses  and  tight  bandaging  were  necessary  to 
arrest  hemorrhage.  But  few,  if  any  cases,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
required  ligation  of  an  artery  to  stop  bleeding;  a  fact  easily  accoun- 
ted for,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  divided  extremities  of  vessels 
in  gun-shot  wounds  are  necessarily  jagged  and  contused — a  condi- 
tion as  is  well  known  favorable  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
within  them,  and  consequently,  to  the  prevention  of  hemorrhage. 
In  cases  of  fractures,  most  of  which  were  necessarily  both  com- 
pound and  comminuted,  the  common  practice  was  to  extract  all 
pieces  of  bone  that  were  found  so  detached  as  to  endanger  their 
vitality,  and  to  remove,  as  in  flesh  wounds,  all  foreign  substances 
that  could  be  readily  found,  and  then  to  apply  bandages  and  splints, 
as  a  temporary  means  of  preventing  motion  between  the  fractured 
ends. 

With  regard  to  amputations  upon  the  field,  the  rule  generally 
adopted,  was  to  amputate  at  once  whenever  the  principal  vessels 
and  nerves  of  a  limb  had  been  destroyed,  in  cases  of  a  fracture 
where  the  bones  were  found  very  much  shattered,  and  in  instances 
where  important  joints  had  been  much  injured. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  will  remark  that  the  result  of 
my  experience,  both  upon  the  field  and  in  the  hospitals  after  the 
battle,  is  to  convince  me  that  the  surgeon's  most  responsible  and 
important  duty  upon  the  field,  is  to  determine  in  the  different  cases 
when  to  attempt  to  save  a  limb,  and  when  to  amputate;  for  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  so  far  as  my  knowledee  extends,  pri- 
mary amputations  were  followed  by  favorable,  and  secondary  by 
unfavorable  results. 

In  regard  to  the  primary  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds,  1  will 
state,  that  if  any  mistake  was  committed  by  the  surgeons,  myself 
included,  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  in  not  being  particular  enough  to 
explore  thoroughly  the  cavities  and  free  them  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  bits  of  lead,   cloth,  paper,  &c,,  the  presence  of 
which  proved  so  troublesome  during  the  subsequent  treatment. 
In  making  these  remarks  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
"    or  express  the  opinion,  that  this  apparent  defect  in  the  primary 
treatment  was  on  account  of  carelessness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of 
royself  or  others;  my  only  object  in  referring  to  the  matter  is  to 
direct  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  importance  of  devising  some 
other  means  of  freeing  gun-shot  wounds  of  foreign  substances  than 
those  usually  recommended  and  adopted.    A  simple  instrument, 
similar  to  the  probang  used  for  dilsodging  extraneous  substances 
f     from  the  oesophagus,  for  instance,  might  be  used  to  cleani       "" 

wounds  admitting  of  its  passage  directly  through  them,  excf 
f^     perhaps,  those  involving  important  cavities. 
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The  above  remarks,  hastily  drawn  up  from  memory,  may  serve 
to  give  our  readers  some  conception  of  a  surgeon's  labor  and  res- 

Eonsibility  upon  the  field.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  they  have 
een  altogether  too  general  in  their  character  to  be  of  much  pro- 
fessional utility,  or  to  justify  us  in  continuing  them  further  at  this 
time. 

If  we  can  hope  for  further  indulgence  from  our  readers,  we 
propose  to  occupy  a  few  pages  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
journal,  with  a  continuation  of  our  remarks  upon  the  after  treat- 
ment, and  the  result  of  our  experience  in  the  hospitals  at  Saltillo. — 
Illinois  and  Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


C^se  of  Obstinate  and  Fatal  Constipation. 

'To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medicdi  and  Sargical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  account  of  a  case,  the 
most  remarkable  that  has  ever  occurred  in  my  practice;  and  if  you 
deem  it  of  any  interest  to  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish 
it  in  your  journal.  The  case  was  one  of  obstinate  and  fatal  constipa- 
tion, from  insidious  inflammation. 

The  patient  was  a  married  lady  of  our  city,  in  middle  life,  and 
between  four  and  five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  1  was  called 
to  the  case  some  two  or  three  days  after  she  was  taken  down  with 
symptoms  of  what -she  and  her  friends  called  colic — similar  attacks 
of  which  she  had  had  frequently  before,  and  they  commenced  treat- 
ing her  with  laudanum  in  the  usual  way,  but  without  any  effect. 

When  1  saw  her  there  was  no  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium 
upon  pressure,  and  no  fever — she  simply  had  violent  pain  over  the 
region  of  colon  and  stomach,  attended  with  considerable  flatulence, 
which  would  entirely  disappear  for  a  while  and  then  return  again. 
In  a  word,  the  case  seemed  to  be  clearly  one  of  flatulent  colic, — 
And  as  such,  a  solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  bi-carb.  soda,  with  fifty 
drops  of  laudanum,  was  administered,  to  be  followed  with  a  full 
dose  of  oil,  having  the  same  amount  of  laudanum,  provided  the  pain 
returned. 

There  was  ease  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  pain  returned 
and  the  oil  and  laudanum  were  given,  but  rejected.  Cal  and  pul. 
Dov.  aa  gr.  x,  were  given,  with  some  relief  for  a  short  time.  This 
was  followed  by  another  dose  of  oil,  which  was  again  rejected. 
The  pain  returning  and  the  stomach  irritable,  the  following  pre- 
scription was  ordered: — ^8?.,  S.  mur.  hydrag.,  gr.  xij.;  pulv.  opii, 
gr.  ij.  M.  Ft.  pil.  iv.  One  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  with  laud- 
anum, gtts.  xi.,  between  the  pills,  if  they  should  prove  insufiicient 
to  quiet  pain.  The  pills  and  laudanum  were  all  taken  with  but 
partial  relief.  The  stomach  being  somewhat  irritable,  a]|  dose  of 
magnesia,  to  be  repeated,  was  ordered,  to  move  the  bowels  This 
was  all  rejected. 
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1  now  dfecovered,  for  the  first  time,  and  this  was  on  the  evening 
•of  the  second  day  of  my  attendance,  that  there  was  some  tender- 
ness over  the  abdomen,  on  pressure — and  some  fever,  though  not 
very  great.  Thinking  there  might  be  some  degree  of  inflammation 
present,  and  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  colic  and  inflammation 
to  be  combined,  I  determined  to  draw  blood,  and  took  about  two 
ounces,  and  then  had  a  large  blister  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.     She  was  left  with  an  anodyne  for  the  night. 

Saw  her  next  morning.  No  better.  Had  vomitings  in  the  night, 
^nd  the  pain  continued  all  the  time,  though  still  returning  at  times- 
with  greater  violence. 

Being  anxious  that  the  bowels  should  be  opened,  all  anodyne?s 
were  stopped,  and  senna  and.  salts  were  administered  in  repeatfjd 
doses,  four  in  number,  without  efiect — two  of  which,  however^  w  ere 
rejected. 

Evening. — ^Stomach  continues^sick,aDd  now  rejects  almost -every- 
thing taken.  There  being  some  thirst,  the  free  use  of  ir;e  wa^. 
allowed,  and  injections  ordered.  At  bed-time  visited  her,  and 
found  the  pain  had  increased  on  pressure  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  ooJon — that  there  was  some  restlessness,  with  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  fever.  Ordered  24  leeches  to  be  applied  upon  the 
abdomen,  and  folio wisd  by  poultices. 

Next  morning  saw  the  patient  early.  Found  her  no  better,  but 
rather  worse.  Sick  stomach  through  the  night,  with  occasional 
vomiting.  Pain  all  the  time,  but  still  greater  at  some  moments  than 
others.  The  bowels  not  moved  yet.  Ordered  the  warm  bath  and 
injections  to  be  repeated  while  in  the  bath,  and  the  following  pills: 
ox-gall  and  hyoscyamus — five  grains  of  former  with  two  and  a  half 
of  latter,  and  croton  oil,  two  drops,  made  into  four  pills — to  be 
given  alternately  every  two  hours  till  the  bowelis  were  moved. 

Mid-day  saw  patient.  No  better.  Bowels  not  yet  moved. 
Some  of  the  medicine  rejected. 

Professor  Monkur  was  now  requested'  to  see  the  case  with  me. 
At  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  met.  The  patient  no  better,  and  no  opera- 
tion yet. 

The  doctor  advised  calomel  to  be  given  in  large  doses.  Three 
powders  were  ordered;  the  first  of  twenty,  the  second  of  fifteen, 
and  the  third  of  twenty  grains;  the  first  to  be  followed  in  two  hours 
with  half  an  ounce  of  ol.  tereb.  rubbed  up  in  an  emulsion — and  so 
on  through  the  night,  till  the  bowels  were  moved. 

Next  morning  both  sent  for  to  see  the  patient  early.  Found  her 
much  worse,  though  she  retained  the  medicine,  and  took  the  whole 
prescribed;  which  amounted  to  forty-five  grains  of  calomel  and 
one  ounce  oil  turpentme — which,  added  to  the  twenty-two  grains 
previously  given,  made  now  sixty-seven  grains  of  calomel 
•  in  her  system— and  yet  no  motion  of  the  bowels.  As  the  was  no 
time  to  lose,  ihe  doctor  thought  we  might  venture  on  five  drops  of 
croton  oil  at  a  dose,  as  he  said  he  had  given  as  high  as  seven  arop^ 
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with  good  affect.  This  was  given,  injections  of  turpentine  ordered 
and  the  patient  visited  again  at  10  o'clock.  Found  the  medicine 
had  been  retained,  but  bowels  not  moved.  She  was  now  evidently 
sinking  fast.  There  was  great  restlessness,  tossing  from  side  to 
side  of  the  bed;  pain  not  so  great,  but  still  complains  very  much. 
Ordered  mercurial  unguent  to  be  rubbed  freely  over  the  abdomen, 
inner  side  of  the  thighs,  and  arm-pits — and  directed  a  dose  of  oil. 

6  o'clock,  P.  M. — ^Met,  and  found  there  was  still  no  operation, 
and  that  the  patient  was  evidently  in  articulo  mortis.  She  died 
about  three  hours  after. 

Post-mortem  Examination,  10  o^ clock  next  morning, — Abdomen 
considerably  distended.  Colon  greatly  enlarged  by  wind,  fluid 
injections,  and  some  feculent  matter.  No  hardened  faeces  discovered. 
Next  to  its  size,  the  most  prominent  alteration  was  the  high  grade 
of  inflammation  seen  throughout  its  whole  course,  and  most  espe- 
cially on  its  left  ascending  portion,  commencing  at  the  caput  coli. 
Here  the  redness  was  intense,  with  incipient  patches  of  mortifica- 
tion at  different  points.  The  small  intestines  showed  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  redness  in  different  parts  of  their  course,  but  not  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  the  colon.  The  colon,  in  fact,  showed  that  it 
was  the  great  focus  of  all  the  distress,  and  the  cause  of  death. 
No  hardened  and  impacted  faeces,  no  intussusception,  no  strangula- 
tion, coald  be  discovered — the  inflammation  alone  seeming  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  the  torpor  and  want  of  contractile  power  shown 
by  the  bowels.  The  distention  of  the  colon  by  wind  or  gas  may, 
probably,  have  had  some  share  in  this  general  paralysis  of  its  mus- 
cular apparatus.  The  stomach  was  slightly  inflamed — also  the 
peritoneum.  Liver  and  spleen  looked  healthy.  Uterus  somewhat 
inflamed— and  the  right  Fallopian  tube,  with  its  fimbriated  ex- 
tremity, greatly  engorged  with  venous  blood. 

Remarks. — It  seems  evident,  at  least  to  our  mind,  that  in  the 
above  case  there  must  have  been  inflammation  of  the  colon  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  that  its  true  character  was  masked  by  the 
symptoms  of  colic,  which  were  associated  with  it,  and  predominant 
at  the  outset  And  this  teaches  us  the  important  fact,  that  not 
only  these  two  diseases  can  come  together,  but  that  an  insiduous, 
highly  dangerous  and  fatal  inflammation  may  also  be  going  on  at 
the  same  time  in  the  system,  unsuspected,  till  the  Rubicon  has  been 
passed,  the  citadel  of  life  stormed,  and  medical  skill  consequently 
put  at  defiance.  Most  respectfully, 

W.  R.  HANDY. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  18, 1847. 

We  think,  with  the  writer,  that  colonitis  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning; and,  we  would  add,  that  the  case  teaches  the  importance  of 
avoiding  powerful  cathartic  remedies  under  like  circumstances. 
Leeches  to  the  abdomen  or  anus,  fomentations  or  cataplasms,  and 
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opium  in  decisive  doses,  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  far  more 
Iike]y.to  have  obviated  constipation  by  relieving  its  proximate 
cause,  viz.,  inflammation.  As  connected  with  the  use  of  cathartics, 
the  case  is  highly  instructive. — Ed.  Buff.  Med.  Jour. 


Paralysis  from  Arsenic  and  treatment  by  firing. — ^In  the  Dublin 
Gazette,  l)r!^  Corrigan  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  the  above 
disease,  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline;  and  he  subsequently 
explains  and  remarks  on  the  form  of  treatment  which  he  denomi- 
nates **  firing "  or  scorching,  rather,  as  distinguished  from  actual 
cauterization. 

"  A  laborer  was  admitted  uncier  Dr.  Corrigan's  care,  Dec.  7th, 
1845,  laboring  under  paralysis  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  The 
paralysis  was  greater  in  the  lower  extremities,  which  were  unable 
to  support  the  weight  of  his  body.  The  muscles  of  his  thighs  and 
legs  were  flaccid  and  wasted,  but  sensibilfty  not  impared.  His 
intellect  is  unimpaired;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  rather  compressible, 
the  bowels  regular,  and  the  appetite  good. 

"He  attributes  the  present  attack  of  paralysis  to  a  dose  of 
arsenic  which  he  took  by  mistake  for  flour,  pn  having  taken  it, 
he  was  brought  to  an  hospital  in  Liverpool,  and  the  stomach-pump 
used.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  began  to  feel  disagreeable 
prickling  sensations  in  his  hands  and  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  He 
soon  began  to  totter  in  his  walk;  his  limbs  then  became  unable  to 
support  the  weight  of  his  body,  and  in  this  state  he  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital. 

"  Five  grains  of  blue  pill  were  given  three  times  a  day,  until  the 
mouth  became  sore,  for  a  week. 

17th. — No  improvement;  the  firing-iron  was  applied  along  the 
spine  and  over  the  thighs  and  legs. 

"29. — He  has  regained  considerable  power  over  the  arms,  but 
not  over  the  lower  limbs. 

"  The  firing  is  applied  every  day  along  the  spine,  thighs,  and 
legs. 

"24. — He  is  now  able  to  walk,  firing  to  be  continued  daily;  one 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  three  times  a'day. 

"January  5th,  1847. — Limbs  rapidly  regaining  their  strength. 
On  the  8lh  inst.  all  treatment  was  discontinued.  He  was  retained 
in  the  Hospital  until  the  23d  instant,  lest  any  relapse  should  occur. 

He  occasionally  called  at  the  hospital,  and  was,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  report,  February  25th,  in  the  possession  of  perfect  strength." 

Dr.  Corrigan  then  remarks: — 

"I  wish  to  point  out  the  mode  of  using  this  application,  and  the 
reason  for  preferring  it  to  other  counter-irritants.  The  iron  used 
is  portable,  consisting  of  a  thick  iron-wire  shank,  about  two  inches 
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long,  inserted  in  a  small  wooden  handle,  having  on  its  extremity, 
which  is  slightly  curved,  a  disc  or  button  of  iron,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  whole  instrument 
being  six  inches  in  length.  The  face  of  the  disc  for  application  is 
flat.  This,  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  must  be  attended  to.  In  the 
French  cauterizing  irons,  the  bottoms  for^cauterizing  are  spherical, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  must  either  be  pressed  long  and 
deeply  into  the  skin,  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  an  extent  of 
surface  equal  to  their  diameter,  or  they  can  be  made  only  to  touch 
at  a  single  point.  The  only  other  portion  of  apparatus  required  is 
a  small  brass  spirit-lamp.  To  use  the  instrument,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  button  of  the  instrument  over  the  flame,  keeping 
the  forefinger  of  the  hand  holding  the  instrument  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  button.  As  soon  as  the  finger  feels 
uncomfortably  hot,  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use,  and  the  time 
required  for  heating  it  to  this  degree  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a 
minute.  It  is  applied  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  skin  being  tipped 
successively,  at^  intervals  of  half  an  inch,  over  the  whole  affected 
part,  as  lightly  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  always  taking  care  to 
bring  the  flat  surface  of  the  disc  fairly  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
In  this  way  the  process  of  firing  a  whole  limb,  or  the  loins  making 
about  one  hundred  applications,  does  not  occupy  a  minute,  and  the 
one  heating  by^the  lamp  suffices.  You  can  ascrertain  at  once  whether 
the  heat  be  sufllicient.  If  you  look  sideways  tit  the  spots  as  you 
touch  them,  you  will  observe  that  each  spot  the  iron  has  touched 
immediately  becomes  of  a  glistening  white,  much  whiter  than  the 
surrounding  skin.  In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  some- 
times of  a  very  few  minutes,  the  whole  skin  becomes  of  a  bright 
red,  and  the  patient  feels  a  glow  of  heat  over  the  part.  The  iron 
is  never  rendered  red  hot.  It  is  indeed  very  little  hotter  than  boil- 
ing water,  and  he  never  makes  an  eschar  with  it,  and  very  rarely 
indeed  raises  a  blister.  There  are  merely  seen  upon  the  skin  next 
day,  a  number  of  circular  red  marks,  the  cuticle  not  being  raised, 
and  the  surface  being  ready,  if  required,  to  receive  a  fresh  applica- 
tion, and  what  is  of  no  trifling  consequence,  where  such  an  extent 
of  counter-irritation  has  been  used,  there  being  no  discharging  sur- 
face to  interfere  with  the  motion  of  the  limb,  or  the  comforts  of  the 
patient.  In  most  cases,  the  patient  is  quite  unconscious  of  what 
has  been  done.  In  the  case  of  a  medical  friend  of  the  author,  he 
could  not  ever  guess  what  the  application  was;  he  merely  knew  that 
a  not  disagreeable  smarting  or  heating  sensation  was  suddenly  pi"^ 
duced  but  could  not  say  how,  until  he  saw  the  instrument.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  disc  or  button  of  the  instrument  is  not  a  matter  of 
indiflference.  If  it  be  thinner  than  the  measure  given,  it  will  coo| 
too  rapidly;  if  it  be  thicker,  it  will  take  too  long  a  time  in  heating. 

Dr.  Corrigan  goes  on  to  say — 

"I  can  certainly  recommend  its    application  in  the  way  here 
directed,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  counter-irritants;  it  can 
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be  applied  so  rapidly,  so  extensively,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
without  even  the  patient  knowing,  very  often,  what  has  been  done. 
Its  superiority  over  blisters  may  also  be  owing  to  the  suddenness  of 
the  impression  produced.  The  effect  is  often  as  instantaneous  as 
the  application.  My  friend  Dr.  Mitchell,  Master  of  the  Victoria 
Ljing-in  Hospital,  consulted  me  some  months  since  for  a  severe 
attack  of  lumbago.  I  applied  the  firing,  and  he  was  in  one  minute 
quite  free  from  pain.  He  has  since  used  it  himself  extensively  in 
practice,  and,  I  believe,  he  will  shortly  publish  the  results  of  his 
observations." 

To  this  succeeds  the  mention  of  several  equally  successful  cases 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  trial  of  the  remedy. — London  Lancet. 


The  Treatment  of  Epilepsy,  by  Professors  Rostan,  Velpeau, 
Williams,  &c. — By  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  Editor,  in  the 
*  last  No.  of  this  Journal,  it  will  be  seen  at  thhe  had  not  at  its  date 
received  communications  from  the  above  named  gentlemen,  on  the 
subject  upon  which  they  had  been  consulted.  He  now  briefly  gives 
the  treatment  recommended  by  them  in  the  case  alluded  to: — 

1st.  Take  for  drink  the  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  the  peach  tree, 
or  the  leaves  of  the  laurel. 

2d.  Take  three  times  a  week  a  bath  with  the  infusion  of  the  lin- 
den tree,  or  of  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and  of  the  temperature  of 
98®,  while  cold  water  is  poured  upon  the  head — the  patient  remain- 
ing in  it  four  or  five  hours. 

3d.  In  the  interval  between  the  bath,  the  patient  will  occasionally 
be  placed  standing  in  a  foot-bath  at  the  temperature  of  104®,  and 
water  at  78®  be  poured  upon  the  head. 

4th.  Take  of  the  powdered  root  of  belladonna,  one  grain  each 
day  for  the  first  week,  and  increase  onfe  gr.  each  week,  watching 
carefully  the  effects  of  this  article  upon  the  system — diminishing, 
augmenting  or  suspending  it,  according  to  its  action. 

5th.  Let  the  patient  be  purged  at  least  once  a  week. 

(Signed,)  Rostan. 

Paris,  14th  August.  Velpeau. 

M.  Leuret,  physician  in  chief  to  the  Bicetre  Hospital,  was  also 
consulted  He  agreed  with  the  treatment  just  related,  and  laid 
great  stress  upon  exercise  to  fatigue,  and  also  recommended  to 
arrest  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  attack,  a  large  dose  of  opium 
and  musk. 

Prof.  Williams's  letter  is  as  follows: 

London,  Holies  St.,  Aug.  25,  1847. 

The  chief  indication  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  obviously 
to  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  equalize  and  strengthen  the  cir- 
culation, whilst  all  causes  of  occasional  embarrassment  or  excite- 
ment are  carefully  avoided  or  counteracted.     The  treatment  of 

*  See  last  No.  of  Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
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each  individual  case  will  require  a  very  careful  examination  into 
the  state  of  all  the  functions,  and  the  application  of  fitting  nneasures 
to  correct  any  that  may  be  in  disorder.  The  functions  which  I 
have  found  most  frequently  erring  (even  when  not  mentioned  by 
the  patient)  are  those  of  the  heart  and  kidneys.  Palpitation  often 
precedes  the  attack  without  being  obvious  to  the  patient;  and  to 
prevent  this  I  j^ave  found  hydrocyanic  acid  or  digitalis,  in  doses 
gradually  increased,  very  serviceaole  remedies;  and  they  may  be 
combined  with  tonics  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  system.  An  unhealthy  state  of  urine,  manifested  by  either 
scantiness  or  albuminons  impregnation,  I  have  discovered  in  several 
cases,  and  have  corrected  by  a  large  blister  to  the  loins,  followed 
by  a  free  and  long  continued  use  of  the  expressed  juice  of  Taraxa- 
cum (or  Extract  prepared  without  heat)  together  with  bi-carbonate 
of  potash  or  other  diuretic  salt.  In  addition  to  these  means,  others 
calculated  to  improve  the  general  health  and  tone  of  the  circulation 
— much  open  air — regular  moderate  exercise,  careful  diet.  &c, — 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  varied,  and  cannot  be  stated  without 
a  very  minute  knowledge  and  some  experience  of  the  case.  I  have 
known  many  cases  recover  partially — ^some  entirely:  in  others  no 
improvement  took  place,  but  ultimately  gradual  lapse  into  altered 
structure  of  the  encephalon.  A  lady,  the  mother  of  one  case  now 
under  my  care,  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  from  puberty  until 
her  second  confinement,  which  happened  about  14  years  ago,  since 
which  she  has  had  none.  Her  daughter  has  also  had  several  since 
puberty,  but  she  has  had  only  one  in  the  last  12  months,  during 
which  she  has  three  times  a  day  taken  gr.  iss.  Zinci  Sulphat.  with 
gr.  xij.  Ext.  Flor.  Taraxaci  (prepared  without  heat). 

The  above  are  the  best  hints  which  I  can  offer^  without  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  patient;  and  remain^ 

Yours,  faithfully, 

C.  J.  B.  Williams. 

[Southern  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 


Creosote  in  Vomiting. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal. 

Sir, — ^In  the  last  No.  of  your  Journal  1  found  a  few  remarks, 
taken  from  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  creosote  in  vomiting;  and  as  the  following  case  is  one 
in  point,  I  transmit  it  to  you  for  pnblication. 

A  daughter  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Brown,  «Bt.  4  years,  was  taken  on  the 
7th  day  of  this  month  (October)  with  a  slight  chill,  accompanied 
with  obstinate  vomiting,  and  followed  by  high  fever,  without  any 
abatement  of  the  sickmMM^te-Stomach.  Calomel,  morphine  and 
camphor,  severally  il|Afri[^^^  ^getber  with  the  use  of  enemas, 
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and  of  hot  applications  externally,  were  resorted  to,  and  every 
means  which  the  skill  and  experience  of  her  father  could  devise 
were  brought  into  requisition  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  stomach 
—but  without  success.  For  five  days  it  continued  to  baffle  every 
effort  for  its  subjugation,  the  stonriach  rejecting  every  thing  that 
was  taken  into  it,  even  to  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  disease,  a  slight  evacuation  fronn  the  bowels  had  been 
procured;  the  disch.  rge  was  while  and  watery.  On  the  evening 
of  the  12th  (the  fifth  day  ot  the  disease)  1  saw  her  for  the  first 
time.  Her  appearance  was  alarming  in  the  extreme.  She  was 
lying  in  a  semi-comatose  state,  her  eyes  fixed  and  glassy,  her  coun- 
tenance pale  and  Hippocratic,  respiration  slow  and  laborious,  pulse 
frequent,  and  so  small  and  thread-like  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
the  extremities  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  cold.  Every 
thing  taken  upon  the  stomach  would  be  rejected  in  a  short  time, 
and  spontaneous  paroxysms  of  vomiting  were  recurring  every  few 
minutes.  The  use  of  the  creosote  was  now  agreed  upon.  One 
drop  in  a  little  syrup  was  given,  but  was  thrown  up  in  about  three 
minutes.  Two  drops  more  were  immediately  administered,  which 
were  retained.  The  lower  bowels  were  now  distended  with  ene- 
mas of  milk  and  water,  in  which  were  contained  a  little  common 
salt,  and  frictions  and  hot  applications  externally  were  made  use 
of.  From  this  time,  the  stomach  became  and  continued  quiet,  and 
in  about  an  hour  the  injections  came  away,  bringing  with  them  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fecal  matter.  Two  grains  of  quinine  and 
twenty  drops  of  brandy  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water  were  now 
given.  The  pulse  gradually  lessened  in  frequency,  and  increased 
in  strength  and  volume;  the  eyes  and  countenance  assumed  their 
natural  appearance,  the  breathing  became  easier,  and  the  swrface 
and  extremities  warm.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  morning, 
when  a  little  chicken  broth  was  given,  and  an  enema,  containing 
five  grains  of  quinine,  thrown  up  the  bowels.  The  broth  was 
retained  upon  the  stomach,  and  constituted  the  first  article  of  nour- 
ishment that  had  found  a  moment's  resting  place  there  for  five  days. 
From  this  time  her  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete,  not  the 
slightest  return  of  the  vomiting  having  taken  place  since  the  second 
dose  of  creosote  was  given. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  creosote  in  several  cases 
of  obstinate  vomiting,  prior  to  the  one  now  reported,  but  never 
before  have  I  witnessed  so  happy  an  exhibition  of  its  virtues. — 
Where  a  high  degree  of  arterial  excitement,  with  a  flushed  counte- 
nance and  hot  skin,  accompany  the  morbid  action  of  the  stomach, 
1  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  admin- 
istration, but  when  the  system  is  prostrated,  the  pulse  thread-like, 
the  countenance  bloodless  and  the  extremities  cold,  it  may  be  resor- 
ted to  with  a  prospect  of  success  which  but  few  if  any  other  agents 
can  afford. 

Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  Oct.  16th,  1847.  A.  W.  Mack,  M.  D. 


' 
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Remarkahlc  Case  of  Suicide,  and  Extraction  of  a  J^Teedkfrom  tlie 

Substance  of  the  Heart. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1847. 

[Dear  Sir  : —  A  singular  case  occurred  in  Nashua,  a  few  weeks 
since,  which  you  may,  perhaps,  think  of  some  interest,  J  will 
briefly  and  hastily  state  the  facts,  leaving  you  to  make  such  dispo- 
sition of  them  as  you  may  think  proper.] 

On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  August  last,  one  of  the  most  desperate 
acts  of  self-destruction  was  committed  by  a  young  man,  aged  23 
years,  in  Nashua,  N.  H.  The  young  man  had  been  slightly  indis- 
posed for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  act,  and  confined  to  his  room. 
He  requested  his  father,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  to  leave  the 
room,  as  he  wished  to  get  some  sleep.  He  left  the  room  for  a  short 
time,  and  on  returning,  found  his  son  deluged  in  blood,  with  his 
throat  cut  most  shockingly.  1  was  soon  in  attendance — ^found  the 
patient  nearly  lifeless,  with  three  extensive  cuts  across  the  neck. 
The  cuts  were  through  the  hyoid,  and  between  the  thyroid  and  cri- 
coid cartilages,  severing  entirely  the  larynx.  On  the  left  side,  over 
and  along  the  course  of  the  fifth  rib,  there  was  an  extensive  cut 
down  to  the  rib.  During  the  haemorrhage,  the  trachea  had  become 
nearly  filled  with  blood,  rendering  his  breathing  extremely  difficult. 
I  turned  him  over  upon  the  side,  when,  he  quackled,  and  with  a  con- 
vulsive effort  threw  out  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  trachea. 
1  secured  the  bleeding  vessels,  dressed  the  wound,  and  left  the  house, 
with  orders  to  give  the  patient  brandy  and  water.  After  the  lapse 
of  two  hours,  or  more,  the  messenger  came  again,  saying  that  the 
patient  had  roused  and  wished  to  see  me  immediately.  On  my  en- 
teriug  the  patient's  room,  he  said,  "  Doctor,  I  have  got  a  darning- 
needle  in  my  heart."  I  inquired  how  the  needle  came  in  his  heart. 
His  reply  was,  that  he  put  the  needle  into  his  side  previous  to  using 
the  razor — that  he  feared  the  needle  was  not  going  to  make  sure 
work,  &c.  He  placed  his  finger  upon  the  spot  where  he  said  he 
put  the  needle,  which  was  just  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rihs»  At 
this  point  there  was  a  puncture  in  the  skin,  like  the  puncture  of  a 
pin  or  needle.  He  at  this  time  had  the  appaarance  of  great  sufler- 
ing — his  pulse  rapid  and  strong — his  breathing  extremely  difficult — 
every  breath  attended  with  a-  screech.  From  his  own  statements, 
and  the  attending  symptoms  in  the  case,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
there  was  something  in  his  side  or  heart,  and  that  I  'should  be  justi- 
fied m  making  an  effort  to  extract  il.  I  accordingly  madesan  incis- 
ion between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  down  to  the  intercostal  muscles 
and  made  my  dissectioa  laterally,  but  could  not  find  any  trace  of 
the  needle.  My  next  step  was  to  cut  down  to  the  pleura,  which  I 
did  by  dissecting  up  the  intercostal  muscles.  I  now  placed  my  fin- 
ger on  the  pleura  and  pressed  gently  down,  when  I  thought  1  felt  a 
sharp  point  come  in  contact  with  my  finger  with  every  pnlse  of  the 
heart.  1  now  made  my  third  incision  through  the  pleura.  It  was 
now  that  I  had  a  sight  of  the  needle.     By  dilating  the  wonnd  with 
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the  aid  of  retractors,  I  could  distinctly  see  the  heart  act  with  the 
needle  in  it.  With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  I  extracted  the  nee- 
dle, and  it  was  followed  with  a  forcible  stream  of  blood.  The  pa- 
tient soon  became  more  quiet,  breathing  less  difficult ;  pulse  less  fre- 
quent ;  slept  some  during  the  night.  Second  day,  has  no  pain  ; 
breathing  easy  ;  pulse  90 ;  sleeps  well ;  takes  nourishment  with 
much  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  oesophagus.  He 
continued  to  improve  daily,  up  to  the  sixth  day,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  pleuritic  pains,  inability  to  swallow,  and  died  on  the 
eighth  day  alter  the  needle  was  taken  from  the  heart. 

Post-mortem  Appearance. — Pleura  slightly  inflamed  around  the 
wound.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  pericardium  there  was  a  punc- 
ture, resembling  a  leech-bite,  where  the  needle  entered.  The  per- 
icardium contained  no  blood,  and  the  heart  appeared  natural.  On 
opening  into  the  left  ventricle,  we  found  where  the  needle  entered 
this  cavity.  •  There  was  a  small  membranous  sac,  about  as  large  as 
a  pea,  formed  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  contained  pus.  Nature, 
it  seems,  had  set  up  a  process  by  which  to  protect  herself,  by  throw- 
ing around  the  needle  this  adventitious  membrane. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obt.  servant, 

{K,  Y,  Annalist,]  J.  G.  Graves. 


Exterior  use  of  JSTitrate  of  Silver  in  Conjunctivitis. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annalist  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Dr.  Hocken,  of  London,  presented  to  the  profession, 
some  time  since,  through  the  Lancet,  an  article  upon  strumous  con- 
junctivitis, and  a  method  of  cure  with  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  lids.  As  1  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  suffering  atten- 
dant upon  the  usual  application  of  this  remedy,  and  its  doubtful  effi- 
cacy, this  new  plan  struck  me  as,  on  one  account  at  least,  prefera- 
ble to  the  old.  1  therefore  determined  to  try  it,  and  have  done  so, 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  not  merely  of  struma,  but  of  acute  and  chro- 
nic inflammation  from  other  causes,  even  in  cases  of  granular  lids, 
and  always  with  the  most  astonishing  success:  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  instance  where  more  benefit  has  not  followed  than  1  had  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  the  old  method.  In  some  cases  the 
intolerance  of  light,  scalding  tears,  pain,  and  inje9tion  of  the  con- 
junctiva have  been  removed  by  one  application,  and  the  eye  almost 
perfectly  restored  in  twenty-four  hours  after  ;  and  this  without  the 
production  of  the  least  pain.  It  is  no  small  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  using  nitrate  of  silver,  that  no  harm  can  result  to  the  eye  by  its 
injudicious  use,  as  may  follow  the  introduction  of  the  caustic  into 
the  eye,  either  in  the  solid  or  fluid  state. 
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The  manner  of  .using  it  is  to  draw  a  clean  stick  of  pure  caustic, 
previously  moistened,  once  or  twice  over  the  lids,  keeping  them, 
meantime,  a  little  tense  ;  and  repeating  this,  if  necessary,  in  a  few 
days.  Yours  respectfully        John  S.  Camskon,  M.  D. 

No.  120  SjPRiNG  St.,  September  27,  1847. 


A  case  of  Serious  Effusion  in  the  Theca  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis, 
By  H.  T.  Child,  M.  D. — I  was  requested  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  inst.,  to  see  R.  D.  S.,  male,  aged  twenty-six.  1  found  him 
sitting  up,«and  obtained  the  following  history  of  his  case: — He  had 
been  exposed  to  a  severe  rain,  two  days  previously;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  10th  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities,  so  suddenly  that  he  fell  over  while  engaged  at  business. 
When  I  saw  him  at  9  A.  M.,  the  paralysis  had  extended  so  as  to 
partially  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  upper  extremities;  sen- 
sation appeared  natural;  his  pulse  was  about  80;  there  was  no 
apparent  tenderness  on  pressure  along  the  spine;  he  had  passed 
his  urine  freely  within  an  hour;  his  speech  was  somewhat  affected. 
I  directed  a  cathartic  of  extract  of  Colocynth  combined  with  pow- 
dered Cantharides. 

At  3  P.  M.,  my  friend  Dr.  C.  H.  Bibighaus  saw  him  with  me, 
and  we  found  that,  soon  after  1  left,  he  had  lost  the  power  of  deglu- 
tition; his  pulse  was  now  88,  and  rather  oppressed;  we  directed 
free  cupping  along  the  spine  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck; 
in  the  evening  the  pulse  was  ]00;  he  had  swallowed  nothing,  but 
was  profusely/  salivated  and  had  been  all  day,  the  cause  of  which 
we  were  unable  to  trace.  I  emptied  the  bladder  by  means  of  the 
catheter,  and  directed  an  enema  of  infusion  of  senna  and  tinct.  of 
aloes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Dr.  Noble  saw  him  in  company 
with  Dr.  B.,  and  myself;  his  pulse  was  90;  he  had  had  his  bowels 
evacuated  by  the  enema  and  had  passed  his  urine  ;  his  mind  was 
somewhat  affected;  sensation  natural;  constant  restlessness  and 
desire  to  be  moved.  We  directed  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  to  be 
taken,  by  cups  to  the  spine,  and  a  repetition  of  the  enema.  At  1 
o^cIock,  P.  M.,  his  pulse  w^s  120;  skin  hot  and  dry.  I  passed  a 
tube  into  his  stomach,  and  injected  a  gill  of  milk  and  water;  he 
said  he  felt  refreshed;  from  this  time  he  sank  rapidly;  his  breathing 
became  hurried  and  stertorous,  and  at  7  P.  M.,  he  died,  about  50 
hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  disease. 

A  post  mortem  examination  was  made  thirty-six  hours  after 
death,  by  Dr.  Bibighaus  and  myself — Dr.  Noble  being  absent  from 
the  city.  We  opened  the  spinal  column  in  the  lumbar  region,  and 
found  it  filled  with  transparent  serum;  the  theca  was  somewhat 
softened,  and  there  was  atrophy  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  We  were 
not  able  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  other  viscera. — 
Medical  Examiner 
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Progress  of  Quackery. — Hahnemann  and  Halloway. — The  follow- 
ing aflords  additional  insight  into  the  modus  operandi  of  the  medical 
cheats  called  homceopaths,  while  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the 
effects  of  a  rival  practice.  We  always  knew,  and  proclaimed  it, 
that  these  advocates  of  a  non-medical  treatment  administer  most 
active  remedies  when  the  necessity  for  them  arises: — 

Practices  oj  HomcBopathists, 

"  Sir, — The  account  of  the  substitution  of  active  substances,  in 
anything  but  infinitesimal  doses,  for  homoeopathic  globules,  &c.,  as 
given  in  the  last  number  but  one  in  the  Gazette,  will  not  surprise 
many  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  investigate  closely 
the  practice.  I  have  also  adduced  analogous  instances  in  the  last 
edition  of  my  work,  especially  the  case  of  the  Duke  di  Cannizaro, 
formerly  well  known  in  London  as  Count  St  Antonio,  who  at 
Milan,  being  treated  homa3opathicalIy  for  some  slight  ailment,  had 
to  take  three  globules,  at  intervals  of  some  hours.  Having  acci- 
dentally  omitted  the  morning  globule,  he  said  to  his  valet,  when  the 
time  for  taking  the  second  arrived,  that  when  he  ought  to  take  the 
third  dose  he  would  be  at  the  opera,  and  that  being  homoeopathic 
globules,  it  would  do  no  harm  to  take  the  three  at  once,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  was  dead  within  two  hours; — the  preparation 
being  one  of  nux  vomica. — Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  LEE." 
Case  of  Death  by  Holloway^s  Pills. 

"Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Walton,' narrates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged 
25,  long  laboring  under  scrofulous  disease  of  the  femur  and  tibia, 
by  whom  he  was  consulted,  on  the  25th  of  June  last,  for  symptoms 
indicative  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It 
appears  that  the  poor  man,  while  in  his  ordinary  state  of  health, 
was  advised,  with  the  hope  of  being  cured  of  his  old-standing  com- 
plaint, to  try  Holloway's  pills,  beginning  with  five  night  and  morn- 
ing, gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  ten,  and  then  recurring  to 
five.  These  instructions  he  punctually  obeyed,  with  the  eflfect  of 
producing  hypercatharsis,  which  he  endured  for  aboyt  a  week,  in 
the  belief  that  unless  such  an  eflfect  were  caused,  he  could  not 
obtain  any  benefit.  This  continued  and  symptoms  of  greater 
severity  setting  in,  Mr.  Grim  wood's  assistance  was  sought,  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  man  commenced  taking  the  pills. 
He  then  presented  evident  symptoms  of  peritonitis  and  enteritis  in 
an  advanced  stage,  attended  with  great  exhaustion,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  soon  sank.  A  post-mortem  examination  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made." — Dublin  Medical  Press. 
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Ihe  concours  in  France. — ^In  the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Med 
ico-Chirurgicales  for  July,  there  is  a  full  report  of  the  discussion  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  bill  for  regulating  medical  practice  in 
France.  During  its  progress  M.  M.  Cousin  and  Flourens  offered 
an  amendment  by  which  the  Concours  for  the  places  of  Professors 
in  the  Schools  of  Medicine  is  abolished,  and  the  following  plan  sub- 
stituted :  Each  of  the  following  bodies,  viz :  the  Faculty  in  which 
the  vacancy  occurs,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  presents  the  names  of  two  candidates,  from  among  whom 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  selects  one  to  fill  the  vacant  chair. 
This  plan  has  been  long  pursued  at  the  College  of  France  and  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  and  was  formerly  in  vogue  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  and  M.  Cousin  says  it  has  always  worked  well,  The 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Peers. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Annalist  that  this 
abolition  of  the  concours  is  a  government  measure,  brought  forward 
to  give  it  more  patronage.  This  is  an  error.  The  law  proposed  by 
the  minister  and  reported  by  the  committee,  retained  the  concours, 
and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  men  named  above, 
and  by  their  efforts,  supported  by  those  of  M.  Thenard,  that  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

The  concours  is  retained  for  all  places  except  those  of  the  high- 
est degrees  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  professors  in  the  schools  which  have 
the  power  of  conferring  the  decree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The 
arguments  of  M.  M.  Cousin  &  Thenard,  were  very  able,  showing 
that  the  concours  was  inconvenient,  consumed  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  the  professors,  was  harrassing  to  the  candidates,  and  often 
repelled,  from  this  circumstance,  men  of  the  highest  talents  and 
qualiications,  who  would  forego  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  highest 
places  rather  than  submit  to  the  annoyance,  vexation  and  mortifica- 
tion of  a  concours.  Many  examples  in  point  were  related,  among 
others  Louis,  Magendie  &  Broussais — the  latter  obtained  his  chair 
by  appointment,  the  two  former  are  not  professors  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.  None  of  the  three  have  ever  concoured. — Southern 
Jour.  Med.  and  Pharmacy. 


On  the  treatment  o/  Youngr  Permanent  Teeth,  that  require  Plugging. 
Bv  J.  F.  B.  Flagg,  M.  D. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  microscopic  observations  upon  the 
human  teeth,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  more  than  two  years 
past,  I  was  early  led  to  observe  the  striking  difference  of  density  in 
the  bony  portions  of  teeth  of  different  ages  ;  particularly  in  their 
more  external  parts,  as  the  bone  approaches  either  toward  the 
enamel  or  cortex. 
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In  two  preparations,  consisting  of  transverse  sections  at  the  neck, 
one,  an  adult  tooth,  the  other  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  I  have  ob- 
served this  peculiar  development  most  decidedly  illustrated.  A 
section  of  the  older  tooth  being  prepared  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
light  to  pass  between  its  pores,  when  subjected  to  a  powerful  lens, 
presented  a  uniformly  fibrous,  or  striated  appearance,  from  the  edge 
bordering  upon  the  chamber  of  the  nervous  pulp,  quite^toits  outer 
surface,  with  the  slight  exception  of  the  cortex  at  this  part  of  the 
tooth  ;  that  being  beautifully  defined  by  its  clustering  stars. 

A  similar  section  of  the  young  permanent  molar,  althongh  it  ap- 
peared equally  opaque  as  the  other  at  its  inner  portion,  yet  it  gradu- 
ally became  less  so,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  its 
outer  circumference,  when  all  its  fibrous  appearance  was  lost,  and 
the  external  thirfl  became  perfectly  translucent. 

Much  diflliculty  has  been  experienced  in  the  practice  even  of  our 
best  operators  in  regard  to  saving  these  early  permanent  teeth.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  fill  the  same  cavity  twice  or  three 
times,  at  periods  varying  from  one  to  three  years,  before  we  can 
we  can  confidently  pronounce  it  to  be  an  operation  lasting  and  per- 
manently  useful.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is  the  change  which 
is  constantly  progressing  within  the  tooth,  necessary  to  its  growth 
and  full  development ;  the  capillary  tubes,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  cavity  so  filled,  evidently  acting  to  its  detriment.  1  think  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  condition  may  be  superinduced  by 
vital  action  being  in  contact  with  a  foreign  substance.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  having  pursued  the  following  practice  with  uniform  success,  I 
recommend  it  to  others  desirous  of  benefitting  the  condition  of 
young  suflTerers  in  this  respect. 

After  removing  every  particle  of  decay,  I  devote  as  much  time 
to  burnishing  the  bony  surface  as  is  necessary  to  close  the  mouths 
of  the  tubuli  opening  into  the  cavity.  This  should  be  done  with  a 
smooth  instrument,  capable  of  reaching  every  portion  of  exposed 
bone,  and  with  sufficient  strength  to  cause  the  bone  to  present  under 
the  instrument  somewhat  the  feeling  of  enamel ;  then  wipe  dry, 
and  SWfull,  solid,  and  finish. — Med,  Examiner. 


The  Medical  Profession  in  Paris  and  London. — According  to  M . 
Domange's  Medical  Almanac,  the  number  of  practitioners  in  Paris 
1st.  Jan.  1847;  amounted  to 

Doctors  of  Medicince    -    -    1442 
Officers  de  Sante      -    -    -    -  165 

1617 

To  these  may  be  added,  Pharmaciens 345 

Midwives 480 

Total  2442 
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In  eBtirnating  the  amount  of  practice  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
these  1617  qualified  medical  men  (at  Paris  as  elsewhere,  charlatans 
and  unlicensed  persons  abound  likewise,)  we  find  tho  official  state- 
ments in  1846  give  us  a  population  (including,  however,  hospitals 
colleges,  ^nd  garrison,)  of  1,053,097  souls.  In  1845,  of  32,705 
birth,  5,678  occurred  in  the  hospitals,  that  is,  more  than  a  sacth  part 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  practitioners  and  midwives,  these 
last  taking 'the  lion's  share  of  the  remainder.  In  the  same  year 
25,156  deaths  took  place,  of  which  15,888  took  place  at  their  own 
houses,  the  rest  dying  in  hospitals,  &c.  In  1845  there  were  159$ 
practitioners,  and  dividing  the  deaths  among  these,  we  find  about 
10  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  each.  In  the  hospitals,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  patients  is  about  one-eighth;  but  if,  in  the  easier  classes 
of  society,  we  call  it  a  fifteenth,  each  practitioner  would  then,  upon 
an  average,  have  an  annual  practice  among  150  patients,  or  12  per 
month.  We  may  leave  to  others  to  calculate  the  mean  nuniler  of 
visits  these  may  require,  and  the  product  of  such,  at  charges  of  5, 
8,  2  francs,  or  even  less-*-to  say  nothing  of  bad  debts.  This,  if 
patients  were  equally  divided.;  but  there  are  some  few  of  great 
repute  who  receive  their  £4000,  others  whom  the  hardness  of  the 
times  leaves  only  £2000;  and  so  on,  from  step  to  step,  to  those, 
who,  yet  better  provided  for  than  the  mass  of  their  brethren,  with 
great  difRculty  attain  £200  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Lower,  and 
much  lower  still,  there  are  practitioners  who  make  as  litsle  as  £60, 
£50,  or  £40  per  annum;  and  how  many  are  there  who  in  the  first 
year  of  their  practice  do  not  take  £20. 

And  yet  the  evil  is  on  the  increase:  the  number  of  practitioncn 
is  constantly  augmenting.  In  1845  there  were  but  1430  doctors: 
50  died  and  62  left;  but  this  vacuum  of  112  was  not  only  filled  up, 
but  replaced  by  124.  In  1845  there  were  168  officiers  desante^  175 
in  1847:  so  that  the  total  addition  of  practitioners  in  only  two 
years  amounted  to  19.  In  1845  there  were  450  midwives,  in  1847 
there  are  480;  while  the  accouchments  at  home  only  amounted  to 
27,227.  Take  from  these  the  gratuitous  confinements  provided  by 
the  charitable  societies,  and  those  conducted  by  the  practitioner, 
and  there  certainly  cannot  remain  a  mean  of  50  patients  per  annum 
for  each  midwife.  The  majority  then  cannot  live  by  their  profes- 
sion. What  then  do  they  live  by  1  That  would  be  worth  whi* ' 
inquiring  into  t — U  Union  Medicale^  No.  102. 

[The  writer  goes  on  to  recommend  the  limitation  of  the  numkr 
of  the  practitioners  to  the  wants  of  the  population;  forget  tin:: 
apparently  that  every  occupation  and  profession  is  iu  like  manotT 
overburdened  and  could  put  forth  equal  claims  to  repression,  A 
these  were  not  perfectly  inadmissible  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
which  is  to  be  governed  by  moral  and  prudential  restriction,  ani 
not  by  the  exclusivism  of  a  worn-out  period.  The  medical  profes- 
sion has,  however,  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands  in  a  great  measure 
by  means  of  which  it  may  right  itself,  and  yet  benefit  the  public. 
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namely,  the  increasing  the  period  of  study  and  the  amount  of  requi- 
site qualifications.  Certainly  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  medical 
body  in  Paris,  if  the  above  representation  be  correct,  is  far  worse 
than  that  of  our  own  capital;  since,  for  our  own  two  million  souls, 
we  have  but  2,413  qualified  practitioners,  while  for  their  own  mil- 
lion they  have  1617.  Then  again,  the  midwives  with  us  are  a  most 
insignificant  class,  er#ployed  only  by  the  poorest  of  the  population 
as  a  matter  of  necessity;  while  too  many  of  our  own  practitioners 
add  to  their  strictly  professional  receipts,  the  profit  of  tradesmen 
by  vending  drugs,  perfumery,  ann  even  quack  medicines !     For  our 

[>arts   we  prefer  the   honorable   poverty  of  our   neighbors  to  this 
urative  but  degrading  practice  among  ourselves]. — Medical  Chir. 
Review, 


Progress  of  the  Cholera  in  Europe  and  ^sia. Foreign  papers 

announce  that  this  dreadful  scourge  is  again  making  its  appearance 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.     Its  approach  is  creating 
alarm  with  those  who  have  watched  its  progress  from  the  plains  of 
Scinde  towards  Western  Europe.     About  eighteen  months  since, 
it  ravaged  the  banks  of  the  Indus  with  awful  severity,  inflicting 
serious  loss  upon  the  British  troops  at  Kurrachee  and  Hyderabad. 
About  the  same  time  it  raged  in  AfTghanistan;  spread  from  thence 
into  Persia,  which  it  traversed  from  east  to  west,  spreading  to  the 
northward  into  Tartary,  and  southwardly  into  Turkish  Kurdistan, 
and  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad.     Early  in  the  present  year,  it  made 
its  appearance  to  the  west  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  com- 
mitted great  ravages  in  the  Russian  army  acting  against  the  Cir- 
cassions;  and  we  just  now  learn  of  its  re-appearance  in  Europe, 
having  broken  out  at  Taganrog,  Marianopolis,  and  other  ports  on 
the  westerly   shores   of  the   sea  of  Azof,  Smolensk,  Riga,  TiflJis, 
Kars,  Kontais  and  Trebizond.    Great  alarm  is  felt  at  Warsaw, 
where  the  authorities  were  preparing  hospitals.   -  As  in  its  former 
progress  towards  Europe,  in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  the  general 
course  of  the  pestilence  has   been  nearly  due  north-west;  and  it 
seems,  so  far,  to  have  travelled  at  about  the  same  rate  as  on  that 
occasion.     In  1831  it  made  its  appearance  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  (at  Riga.   Dantzic  and  Memel),  in   the   month  of  may,  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin  in  August,  at  Hamburgh  in  October,  and  reached 
England  in  the  beginning  of  November. — Boston  Med^  8ur.  Jour. 


Beef'tea. — When  one  pound  of  lean  beef,  free  from  fat,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  bones,  in  the  finely  chopped  state  in  which  it  is 
used  for  beef  sausages  or  mince-meet,  is  uniformly  mixed  with  its 
own  weight  of  cold  water,  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  liquid, 
after  boiling  briskly  for  a  minute  or  two,  is  strained  through  a 
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towel  from  the  coagulated  albumen,  and  the  iibrine,  now  becoming 
hard  aad  horny,  we  obtain  an  equal  weight  of  the  most  aromatic 
soup,  of  such  strength  as  cannot  be  obtained,  even  by  boiling  four 
hours,  from  a  piece  of  flesh.  When  mixed  with  salt,  and  the  other 
usual  additions  by  which  soup  is  usually  seasoned,  and  tinged  some- 
what darker  by  means  of  rosted  onions  or  burnt  sugar,  it  forms 
the  very  best  soup  which  can  in  any  wayfce  prepared  from  one 
pound  of  flesh — Liebig. 
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On   the  Present  State  of  Medical  Science,  and  the  JVature  and 

Treatment  of  Typhus.    A  Dissertation  read  before  the  Boston 

Society  for  Medical  Improvement^  Sept,  24,"  1847.     By  Wood- 

BRiDE  Strong,  M.  D. 

Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal  October  27. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  few  critical  remarks  which  will 

follow,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a  word  or  two 

on  the  subject  of  criticism  generally.     We  take  it  for  granted  that 

in  science,  as  in  literature,  every  individual  has  an  undisputed  right 

to  the  utmost  latitude  of  opinion  and  taste,  and  should  be  allowed 

the  largest  liberty  of  expression  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 

with  the  rights  of  others.    In  other  words,  we  suppose  that  it  will 

be  universally  conceded,  that  the] phrase  Republic  of  Letters  is  not 

merely  a  metaphor,  but  a  literal  fact.     Criticism,  like  every  thing 

else  pertaining  to  letters,  involves  opinions  and  the  expression  of 

them,  to  which  the  utmost  scope  is  allowable,  provided  the  rules  of 

propriety  and  courtesy  are  not  infringed. 

The  last  postulate  is  not  less  self  evident  than  that  preceding  it, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  always  so  considered.  Judging  from  the 
comments,  or  complaints  which  criticism  sometimes  provokes,  it  is 
a  function  which  should  be  rarely  exercised:  should  be  restricted 
within  narrow  limits,  or,  it  is  a  prerogative  which  belongs  but  to  a 
few.  We  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  this  subject;  we  have  stated 
our  intention  to  oflfer  only  a  word  or  two  upon  it.  In  venturing 
to  assume  the  privileges,  or  the  duties  of  criticism,  we  are  exposed 
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to  the  common  reproach  ''who  made  thee  a  judge "t  '' by  what 
right  do  you  arrogate  censorship  in  matters  which  are  before  the 
medical  public  ?  We  say,  in  reply,  that  we  profess  to  exercise  no 
judicatory  authority,  nor  do  we  presume  to  arrogate  anything 
beyond  the  same  liberty  of  thinking  and  utterance  which  is  enjoyed 
by  those  whose  writings  we  criticise.  We  claim  only  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  every  member  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  when  we  select  as  themes  for  thinking  and 
writing  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  others.  Much  might  be  Baid 
respecting  the  injustice  and  injury  of  curtailing  the  freedom  of 
critical  investigations  ;  Ijut  we  have  •nly  alluded  to  the  subject  to 
repudiate  the  idea  that  the  self-constituted  critic  assumes  thereby 
more  than  he  has  a  right  to  assume  without  arrogance  or  egotism. 
He  assumes  the  privilege  of  enunciating  publicly  his  opinions,  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  both  being  equally  amenable  to  the  only 
tribunal  by  which  their  respective  claims  and  merits  are  to  be 
adjudicated,  viz.,  the  collective  opinions  of  the  public. 

With  these  proemial  remarks,  which  have  been  suggested  by  the 
occasion,  but  not  written  with  express  reference  to  it,  we  proceed 
to  the  dissertation  of  Dr.  Strong. 

The  Dr.  speaks  first  of  the  importance  of  diagnosis,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  this  important  branch  of  medical  art  is  very  much 
neglected.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation,  in  which, 
also,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  he  places  rather  a  low  estimate 
upon  medicine  as  exemplified  in  the  medical  literature,  and  medical 
practice  of  the  present  day: — 

''  Medicine  has  been  practised  with  less  knowledge  of  the  subject 
than  would  suffice  to  do  any  other  business,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
humanity.  What!  practise  medicine,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  patient ;  guess  at  the  disease,  and  guess  at  the 
remedy  I  This  is  indeed ''  applying  remedies  of  which  we  know  little, 
to  bodies  of  which  we  know  less."  Who  among  us  would  commit 
the  most  trivial  article  worth  mending,  into  the  hands  of  one  as  igno- 
rant of  its  lesions  and  of  what  is  needed  to  repair  it,  as  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  profession  of  the  diseases  of  their  patients  1 

In  every  other  occupation,  the  repairer  of  breachesfirst  finds  out 
the  injury,  the  nature  of  the  damage,  and  then  applies  himself,  with 
a  definite  purpose,  to  repair  it.  The  physician  often,  on  the  con- 
trary, guesses  at  the  injury  and  the  remedy  for  symptoms  without 
even  the  trouble  of  guessing. 

4  No.  7.— Vol.  3. 
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This,  and  such  as  this,  forms  the  basis-  of  medical  scieitc6 ;  a&d 
we  wonder  that  the  world  will  countenance  quackery,  or  that  we 
in  1847,  have  to  contend  with  quacks,  in  high  places  and  in  low, 
and  that  the  long-eared  public  does  not  see  the  difference  between 
us  and  our  rivals,  and  respect  us  more.  We,  who  have  the  books, 
the  records  of  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  clothed  in  such  pano- 
ply, have  to  contend  with  the  men  of  yesterday;  mailed  knights, 
with  naked  peasantry;  and  the  contest  doubtful — victory,  percning 
now  on  this,  now  on  the  other  standard.  We  call  medicine  a 
science;  and  medical  men,  who^have  been  systematically  educated, 
scientific;  but  what  claim  has  either  to  the  appellation?  What  are 
the  books  of  medicine — the  best  of  them — we  speak  of  therapeu- 
tics— ^but  records  of  superficial  views  of  disease,  or  deductions  as 
superficialt  Mere  vague  conjectures.  What  notions  does  every 
one  bring  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  such  as  these  t  Any 
one,  who  should  pretend  to  certainty  in  this  matter,  would  be 
laughed  at  for  his  presumption,  or  sneered  at  for  his  simplicity,  as 
not  having  arrived  at  that  esoteric  state  of  scepticism,  which  marks 
the  character  of  all  the  initiated. 

The  highest  and  the  palmiest  state  of  medicine  is  to  be  sceptical, 
to  do  really  nothing,  and  prevent  the  patients  doing  anything;  and 
thus  to  leave  the  case  to  nature.  The  physician,  is  but  little  better 
than  a  higher  grade  nurse;  he  has  read  more,  and  seen  more,  than 
his  worthy  coadjutor,  who  beai*s  that  name,  par  excellence,  but  he 
is  only  her  senior,  and  has  advanced  one  step  further.  She  has 
great  faith  in  the  doctor,  and  his  medicine;  he  doubts  the  whole 
matter,  and  considers  it  a  humbug,  a  tub  to  the  whale,  which  may 
serve  to  amuse  him." 

Such  are  the  views  of  a  Practitioner  at  Boston — the  American 
Athens — where  (as  we  had  fondly  cherished  the  belief)  were  num- 
bered in  the  ranks  of  our  honored  profession  as  many  names  of 
those  who  confer  honor  on  the  profession,  as  in  any  other  city  of 
the  American  Union.  We  hope  these  are  not  the  views  of  the 
Boston  Society  far  Medical  Improvement ;  and,  indeed,  we  think  we 
are  safe  in  expressing  doubts  that  a  resolution  to  the  eflTect  that  the 
Jacksons,  Warrens,  Shattucks,  and  Bigelows  (not  to  mention  other 
equal,  and  a  host  of  lesser  luminaries)  are  each  ^'  but  little  better 
than  a  higher  grade  nurse,"  would  be  adopted  unanimously,  by 
that  highly  respectable  society.  We  have  no  right,  however,  to 
quarrel  with  Dr.  S.  for  his  opinion.  He  is  at  full  liberty  to  ente^ 
tain  and  express  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  to 
whom  the  statement  will  be  cheering  information — to  wit— -the 
<<  Quacks  in  high  places  and  in  low,"  of  which  he  speaks. 
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With  such  views  of  "  the  present  state  of  medical  science,"  the 
inquiry  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  emotions  of  the  writer?  He 
is  himself  a  practitioner  of  medicine;  what  are  his  feelings  in  being 
one  of  a  bodv  of  men  which  he  holds  in  so  low  estimation  ?  It 
might  be  anticipated  that  so  melancholy  a  confession  would  be 
made  in  a  spirit  of  despondencyj  but,  far  from  this — Dn  S.  is  of 
opinion  that  such  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Physicians  have  only  to  do  as  he  does,  and  they  will  cease  to  be 
such  as  he  represents  them  to  be.  He  by  no  means  looks  upon 
himself  HS  a  '^higher  grade  nurse."  The  following  quotation  pre* 
sents  the  grand  precept  which  it  is  his  aim  to  enforce,  illustrated 
by  his  personal  example: — 

I  repeat,  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  intimate  condition  of  the 
system  is  the  only  foundation  for  a  scientific,  a  rational,  or  a  useful 
treatment  of  disease.  The  treatment  should  be  a  fair  deduction 
from  such  a  diagnosis.  Every  prescription  should  be  as  legitimate 
an  inference  from  a  previously  ascertained  condition  of  the  patient, 
as  any  conclusion  in  the  mathematics  are,  from  the  previous  steps 
of  the  process. 

Such  are  some  of  my  views  and  principles  of  action.  In  every 
case  of  disease,  1  have  endeavored  to  make  such  a  diagnosis  as  I 
have  attempted,  although  imperfectly,  to  describe,  and  I  have 
acted  upon  it  boldly  and  decidedly,  whether  I  had  the  standers-by 
with  me  or  against  me.  Nor  have  I  feared  the  unkind  and  censo- 
rious criticisms  of  my  medical  brethren,  Not  that  I  would  pur- 
posely brave  their  opinions;  but  because  I  knew  that  what  was 
said  in  the  matter,  was  said  through  ignorance.  I  court  the  judg- 
inent  of  every  fair-minded  man;  but  must  ask  him,  first,  to  under- 
stand the  matter. 

He,  that  would  convince  me  of  error  in  this  thing,  must  first 
have  gone  through  a  course  of  observation  such  as  I  have  been 
through.  He  must  show  by  observation  that  my  methods  are  falla- 
cious; and  not  only  so,  but  convince  me  that  a  train  of  proofs,  as 
extensive  as  have  been  the  observations  which  my  eyes  have  seen 
and  my  other  senses  have  recognized,  have  not  existed — a  matter 
of  difficulty,  it  being  no  easy  task  to  disbelieve  one's  own  senses; 
when  they  have  been  most  deliberately  exercised." 

Let  the  reader  ponder  *ell  on  the  truths  shadowed  forth  in  the 

foregoing  paragraphs  1  An  accurate  diagnosis,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary for  correct  treatment  of  disease,  is  a  maxim  as  novel,  as 
it  is  valuable  1  How  strange  that,  with  all  the  thought  bestowed 
upon  medical  subjects,  this  important  practical  injunction  never 
before  occurred  to  the  anxious  inquirer  after  truth  I 
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Let  every  medical  mim/  alio,  imitate  the  decieiaQ  and  botdoesi  of 
the  writer,  who  informs  us  that  he  eodeavbrs,  in  every  case,  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  the  intimate  condition  of  the  system,  and  act 
withoDt  reference  to  the  stand^s-by !  We  sincerly  hope  this  idea 
will  not  be  lost  upon  the  Jacksons,  the  Shattucks,  and  other  k^her 
grade  nurses  of  the  city  of  our  alma  mater. 

So  much  as  preliminary  to  the  especial  theme  of  the  disserta- 
tion, viz.,  Typhus  or  Typhoid  fever.  The  reader  will  be  carious 
to  know  what  are  the  author's  deductions  respecting  the  intimate 
condition  ot  the  system,  alias,  the  pathology  of  typhus;  and  what 
the  treatment  which  is  to  be  pursued  '^  boldly  and  decidedly,"  with- 
out reference  to  by-standers. 

The  pathology  is  most  lucidly  unfolded  in  the  following  extract, 
which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  embraces  an  important  patho- 
logical principle  of  universal  application: — 

'*  There  are  two  elements,  as  has  been  said,  which  enter  into 
every  disease,  unless  we  except  those  that  are  spontaneous — each 
element  important  to  be  understood,  and  requiring  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated^ in  order  successfully  to  combat  the  resulting  disease,  the 
compound  of  the  two. 

The  two  elements  which  enter  into  typhus,  are  the  invading 
cause,  and  the  previous  condition  of  the  system.  The  two  com- 
bined, make  up  the  disease  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to 
treat.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  typhus  of  itself, 
appearing  in  a  perfectly  healthy  body,  if  indeed  it  ever  does  appear 
in  such  a  condition,  wouU  always  Se  mild,  and  never  fatal,  except 
by  accident,  and  that  the  fatal  cases  are  owing  to  a  complicati(N| 
with  a  previous  derangement  of  the  habit;  and  therefore,  till  this  is 
discovered,  and  duly  appreciated  and  treated,  no  method  of  prac- 
tice will  or  can  be  successful. 

The  most  constant  complication  is  a  derangement  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  or  costiveness.  A  habit  of  insufficient  defecation  is 
almost  universal  among  the  Yankee  race ;  and  too  prevalent  among 
all  races.  In  consequence  there  is,  in  some  cases,  an  accumnlation 
of  fecal  matters;  and  in  others,  an  over-staying  of  them,  and  then 
there  is  a  tendency  to  decomposition.  This  is  kept  in  check  by 
the  vital  energies,  to  a  degree  compatible  with  life,  and  often  foT  a 
long  time  before  it  becomes  predominant,  when  in  the  form  of 
some  disease  it  will  explode.  But  any  cause,  weakening  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  may  disturb  this  nicely  adjusted  balance;  and  then  the 
chemical  affinities  will  become  too  strong  for  the  vitality  to  control, 
and  a  more  entire  decomposition  will  take  place.  Typhus  is  emi- 
nently a  disturbing  eanae;  it  attacks  the  vital  principle,  and  pros* 


traCM  alt  dte  energies  ol  the  foody,  and  therafore  tencb  to  &e  result 
tboYe  indicated  in  the  cases  spoken  of.  But  farther  than  this,  it 
does  not  require  any  extraordinary  accumulation  to  induce  a  decom* 
position  of  the  contents  qf  the  bowels  ;  it  may  do  it,  in  a  condition 
of  things  compatible  with  high  health,  and  in  every  case  whei^ 
there  is  predisposition  enough  to  allow  of  the  invasion  of  the 
disease." 

Decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  typhus,  according  to 
tbe  doctrine  of  Dr.  S.  The  demonstrative  evidence  of  this  is  the 
odor  emitted  by  the  fecal  evacuations.  In  plain  anglo*saxon,  the 
feces  stinky  ergo,  they  cause  disease  of  Peyer's  glands,  prostration, 
sordes,  &c.  A  consideration,  however,  here  suggests  itself: — Sen- 
sations are  always  relative.  Now,  as  a  point  of  departure  by 
which  to  appreciate  the  stench  of  the  morbid  discharges  of  typhus, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  the  writer's  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  adjective  to  be  applied  to  the  odor  of  healthy  feces.  A  med- 
^cal  friend  of  ours  is  wont  to  characterize  healthy  alvine  evacua- 
tions as  presenting  a  rkkness  of  color,  and,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
antithesis.  Dr.  S.  would  saj,  that  they  possess  an  aromatic 
fragrance  !  Chacun  a  son  gout ! 

Tbe  practical  course  recommended  is  contained  in  the  foHowing: 

"if  the  physician  finds  by  his  examinations  in  any  kind  of  dis- 
ease there  are  accumulations,  over-staying  of  food,  or  a  degenera- 
tion of  it,  the  discharge  of  these  matters  is  the  indication;  and  in 
pt'opottion  to  the  length  of  time  this  has  continued,  and  also  to  tbe 
degree  of  the  degened,  will  be  the  time  required  to  do  it.  Let  no 
one  expect  by  a  single  dose  of  medicine  to  repair  the  fault  of  years; 
many  of  these  cases  require  the  repetition  of  cathartics  for  weeks 
—some,  even,  for  months.  1  have  succeeded  in  curing  cases  which 
had  resisted  all  previous  treatment  in  other  hands,  by  a  daily,  or 
almost  daily,  repetition  of  a  cathartic  for  from  six  weeks  to  three 
nionths,  and  this  without  an  accident,  or  weakening  the  patient. 
On  the  contrary,  I  expect,  if  the  cathartics  are  well  adapted,  that 
the  patient  win  gain  strength  while  using  them;  and  I  have  had 
them  often  gain  flesh,  and  once  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  week. 
This  happened  in  a  child  less  than  three  years  old,  while  he  was 
taking  a  cathartic  every  day,  which  brought  from  three  to  six 
dejections  each  day.  And  what  else  should  happen  1  Whilst  you 
are  taking  away  the  cause  that  oppressed  the  system,  the  re-action 
must  come  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  spring,  when  you  relieve  it  ofc^a 
weight  too  heavy  for  its  power  of  resistance. 


How  is  typbiM  to  be  treated  1  Precisely  Uke  any  otber  disease, 
on  its  own  merits.  Tbe  first  busines  is  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  bowels;  and  as  the  indication  is  found  to  be,  so  let  the  treat- 
ment be.  If  the  bowels  are  largely,  or  only  partially  full,  relieve 
them  by  the  daily  use  of  cathartics.  But  in  typhus  an  obstinate 
state  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  expected;  and  it  will  often  happeD 
that  a  week  or  more  will  pass,  with  the  daily  use  of  a  cathartic; 
and  with  from  three  to  six  dejections  each  day,  and  that  for  this 
time  the  dejections  will  be  too  mucous  and  watery,  not  sufRciently 
fecal,  after  which  frequent  and  copious  fecal  dejections  will  be 
obtained  each  day,  to  the  speedy  relief  of  all  symptoms. 

The  author  declares  the  results  of  this  own  practice  as  follows: 

'^  But,  aside  from  speculation  and  reasoning,  the  ultimate  test  is 
experience.     However  plausible  any  plan  may  appear,  if  it  will 
not  abide   this  test,  it  is  valueless.     In  this  matter  I  have  only  nay 
own  experience  to  appeal  to,  as  I  know  of  no  one  else,  in  the  pre- 
sent or  past,  who  has  pursued  the  plan  indicated.     Since  I  have 
adopted  this  plan  fully,  which  is  now  some  ei^ht  or  ten  years,  it 
has  never  failed  me.    I  have  not  yet  had  a  solitary  case  of  death 
by  typhus  to  report,  where  I  have  had  the  sole  management  of 
the  case  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination;  and  what  is 
further,  I  have  rarely  if  ever  had  a  case  presenting  the  common 
phenomenon  of  dark^sordes  on  the  teeth,  with  dry  and  black  tongue 
and  ulcerations.     Most  of  the  cases,  however  threatening  their 
aspect  at  first,  have  come,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  so  mild,  and  the 
recovery  so  rapid,  that  the  parties  have  sometimes  rather  under- 
rated  their  physician*s  attendance,  looking  upon  his  bad-tasted 
physic  as  an  imposition,  and  ttie  disease  of  too  trivial  a  nature  even 
to  demand  their  thanks.    Ahd  lookers-on,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  disease  in  its  ordinary  form,  have  occasionally  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  that  a  disease  so  mild,  shqulcf  be  a  typhus 
fever.    I  believe  some  parties,  and  those,  too»  where  the   most 
threatening  form  of  the  disease  had  been  arrested,  have  felt  that 
the  little  pittance  of  a  bill  which  was  presented,  was  made  by 
acting  on  their  fears,  and  keeping  them  sick,  when  they  had  some 
trivial  disease.  The  plan  proposed,  however  philosophical,  however 
beneficial,  however  humane,  is  not  one  calculated  to  make  us  popu- 
lar, or  our  patients  grateful;  and  to  those  who  prize  popularity 
more  than  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to.  tne  unthankful,  I 
should  not  recommend  it.'' 

The  gist  of  the  discourse,  as  respects  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  typhus,  is,  that  the  disease  is  chiefly  dangerous  and  severe 
from  fecal  accumulations,  and  their  decomposition;  and  that  the 
aim  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  secure  a  thorough  evacuation 
of  these  materies  morbi  by  the  persistent  use  of  purgative  remedies. 


TiuB  tlieory  mi  practice  are  far  from  being  new.-    fiver  nnce 
the  publication  of  Hamilton  on  purgatives  (a  work  which,  with 
some  good,  we  are  constrained  to  think  has  done  not  a  little  harm) 
this  class  of  remedies,  with  English  and  American  physicians,  has 
been  more  indiscriminately  and  extensively  resorted  to  than  any 
other  class,  and>in  fevers  not  less  than  in  other  diseases.     The  Ab- 
ernathean  doctrine,  that  most  diseases  are  constitutional,  and  that 
the  term  constitution  is  synonymous  with  stomach  and  bowels,  also, 
did  much  toward  encouraging  the  use  of  cathartics.    Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  medical  practice  for  the 
last  half  century  has  consisted  in  the  excessive  use  of  these  reme- 
dies.   Medicine,  and,  it  may  perhaps  be  added,  society,  are  just 
recovering  from  the  tendency  to  this  therapeutical  extreme.     How 
any  writer  can  suppose  the  system  possesses  novelty  is  truly  sur- 
prising.   That  the  mode  ^' is  a  wide  departure  from  that  received 
by  his  medical  brethren,"  we  can  well  imagine  to  be  the  case,  as  he 
states  it  is;  but  that  the  writer  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  one  of  the  sheet  anchors  of  therapeutics  in  the  esti- 
mation of  not  a  few  authors  and  practitioners,  we  could  not  have 
conceived.     We  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  he  haa 
himself  acted  upon  the  maxim  which  he  inculcates,  viz.,  that  ''men 
and  not  books  are  what  need  to  be  studied."    We  had  supposed  it 
to  be  now  pretty  well, established,  that  the  purgative  course  which 
he  advocates  is  calculated  to  produce  the  prostration,  dry  tongue, 
sordes,  &c. — symptoms  which  he  declares  seldom  if  ever  occun 
provided  that  course  be  resorted  to.     This  supposition  is  based  upon 
the  united  observations  of  those  whose  opportunities  have  been, 
individually,  not  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  author  of  this  dis- 
sertation.    Yet,  the  latter  appeals  to  his  experience  as  aflbrding 
ioviocible  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  views,  for  he  gives  ua 
tonnderstand  that  he  has  never  lost  a  case  of  fever  the  treatment 
of  which  has  been  entirely  under  his  supervision.     Upon  this  evi- 
dence he  rests  the  claims  of  the  practice  which  he  recommends. 
Now,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Strong  is  sincere  in  this  state- 
ment, and  believes  it  to  be  an  honest  report.     We  know  him  to  be 
^  man  of  high  respectability,  and  to  impeach  his  veracity  would  be 
the  last  thing  to  enter  our  mind.     Nevertheless,  even  admitting  the 
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^timber  of  his  patients  to  hare  been  few,  we  are  free  fo  say  we  do 
not  believe  the  statement,  nor  do  we  believe  he  would  ever  have 
ixiade  such  a  statement  had  he  adopted  the  plan  of  counting  pro- 
pounded by  Louis,  of  which  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his 
contempt. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  can  a  sensible,  honest  man  deceive 
himself  so  egregiously  as  the  skepticism  you  have  expressed  wodM 
imply  1  Why  it  is  so,  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  fact  is 
not  the  less  certain  on  that  account  We  were  once  assured  by  a 
practitioner  of  considerable  experience  that  if  patients  with  inter- 
mittent fever  were  bled  during  the  hot  stage,  and  the  paroxysms 
arrested  by  quinia  they  would  never  suffer  from  relapses.  We  pat 
the  experiment  into  practice  keeping  records  of  the  cases.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  was  speedily  falsified.  This  instance  occurs 
to  us.  Cannot  our  readers  recall  similar  examples  of  self-decep- 
tion t  Nothing  is  more  common  in  intercourse  with  practitioners 
than  to  hear  the  most  positive  statements  enunciated  with  respect 
to  the  invariable  efficacy  of  certain  modes  of  practice  in  certain 
diseases,  but  the  same  results  seldom  follow  similar  practice  in  the 
hands  of  those  thereby  induced  to  adopt  it.  Hence,  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  numerical  system  in  enabling  us  to  avoid  errors, 
and  in  giving  precision  and  certainty  to  medical  experience. 

There  never  was  a  truer  remark  than  that  ''medicine  has  suf- 
fered more  from  false  facts  than  from  false  theories."  Theories 
may  often  be  safely  adopted  or  rejected  on  their  abstract  merits, 
but  false  facts,  supported  by  positive  testimony,  appeal  not  so  much 
to  reason,  as  to  faith.  The  liabilities  to  self-delusion,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  determining  facts,  owing  to  the  number  and 
complexity  of  the  elements  which  they  involve,  are  not  enough 
considered.  We  are  too  apt  to  receive  them  without  hesitation  or 
allowance,  and  such  is  the  tenacity  with  which  the  mind  adheres 
to  what  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  f&cts,  that  their  correction  re- 
quires much  time  and  eflbrt  when  they  have  once  obtained  currency. 
The  history  of  medicine  furnishes  an  abundance  of  striking  iHas- 
trations  of  the  flexibility  of  medical  experience.  What  doctrine, 
however  absurd,  but  was  professedly  sustained  by  the  results  of 
experience!     Brunonism,  on   the] one  hand,  and  Broussaism,  on 


fhe  other,  antipodes  of  practice^  eaoh  boasted  Ant  it  was  only 
neccBsary  to  witness  ils  influences  in  relieving  disease,  and  diminp 
iahing  mortality,  to  be  convinced  of  its  verity.  Homoeopathy, 
with  its  amazing  absurdities,  appeals  most  confidently  to  facts,  and 
there  are  some  honest  persons  who  imagine^  that  they  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  triumphant  exhibitions  of  its  power  over 
disease !  Returning  to  the  dissertation,  and  waiving  discussion  of 
the  pathological  ami  therapeutical  merits  of  the  views  which  it 
sets  forth,  we  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  those  readers 
who  deem  them  deserving  of  attention,  will  be  content  to  try  them 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  by  conflicting  facts  furnished  by  the 
testimony  of  those  whose  observations  lead  to  opposite  conclusions, 
before  resorting  to  the  test  of  experimental  inquiry.  We  must 
confess  we  have  some  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  bowels  of  the 
present  and  rising  generation,  and  we  would  save  them  the  painful 
doty  of  demonstrating  anew,  in  this  instance,  the  truth  of  the 
maxkn  experientiafallax. 

Prijtciples  of  Huinan  Physiohgy^  with  their  chief  applicatitms  to 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  By  Wm.  B.  Car- 
penter, M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  Fullenian  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  National 
Institute  of  the  United  States,  &c..  &c.  Third  American,  from 
the  last  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions,  by  Meredith 
Clymer,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospi- 
tal, late  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
etc..  etc.  With  three  hundred  and  Seventeen  wood  cuts  and 
other  illustrations.  Philadelphia,  Lea  and  Blanchard:  18^;  Svo. 
p.  p.  752* 

That  our  readers  may  not  confound  the  diflerent  publications 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  we  should  state,  that  this 
is  not  the  work  noticed  by  us  several  months  ago.  The  latter  was 
entitled  Elements  of  Physiology,  and  differs  from  the  present  in 
being  of  a  more  elementary  character.  His  work  on  the  PrineipleB 
of  Physiology,  which  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  first 
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appeared  four  yeails  ago,  and  haviog  passed,  in  the  nne^n  time,  in 
Great  Britain  through  three  editions,  the  present,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive  by  the  title  page,  is  the  third  American,  reprinted  frotn 
the  latest  London  edition. 

Physiology  is  eminently  a  prc^ressive  science.  Under  the  com* 
hined  influences  of  microscopical  researches,  and  the  application  of 
organic  chemistry,  its  character  has  materially  changed  within  a 
few  years.  Animating  as  is  the  contemplation  of  scientific  advance- 
ment, it  is  sometimes  disheartening  to  reflect,  that  when  we  have 
mastered  all  that  appertains  to  a  particular  stage  of  progress,  our 
iuture  labors  are  in  no  wise  lessened.  That  imaginary  elysium  of 
repose  which  stimulates  the  industry  of  those  who  strive  for  wealth, 
can  have  no  place,  even  in  .the  fancy  of  the  devotee  of  science. 
The  fruits  of  the  exertions  of  the  latter  consist  in  acquiring  greater 
inducements  and  facilities  for  continued  application.  He  is  satisfied 
to  have  it  so:  it  is  only  in  his  occasional  moments  of  fatigue  and 
discouragement,  that  he  feels  dissatisfied  with  the  toil  which  his 
pursuits  impose  upon  him. 

Assuredly,  no  province  of.scientific  truth  can  boast  of  more  brill- 
iant epochs  than  have  characterized  the  history  of  Physiology  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  1  The  Praptitioner  who  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  must  retain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  then  philosophical  works  of  Biohat,  Ricb- 
erand  and  Hunter.  But  contrast  the  present  condition  of  the  sci- 
ence with  what  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  vast  imprrovements 
which  emanated  from  these  and  other  contemporanepus  physiolo- 
gists !  Consider  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  the  later 
advances  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  by  Mar- 
shall, Hall,  and  others;  the  development  of  the  cell  philosophy;  the 
splendid  results  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  the  boundless  anticipa- 
tions which  may  be  rationally  entertained  of  its  future  disclosures 
— ^these,  and  other  characteristics  of  progress  only  carry  us  back 
but  a  few  years,  within  the  memory  of  those  of  us  who  are  among 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession;  and  we  have  every  reaaoD 
to  believe,  that  the  events  of  the  next  few  years  will  not  be  of  a 
less  striking  and  important  character. 


Comrnensurate  with  the  cdnstant  acquisition  of  physiological, 
knowledge,  have  been  useful  additions  to  Pathology  and  Therapeu- 
tics. This  must  ever  be  the  case,  so  intimate  are  the  relations  exis- 
ting between  the  study  pf  life  in  its  healthy,  and  in  its  morbid  man- 
ifestations. Hence  it  is,  that  the  practitioner  who  would  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  medicine,  must  not  fail  to  make  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  important  facts  which  are  constantly  being  educed  by 
the  labors  of  the  physiologist.  The  practical  necessity  of  the 
study  of  physiology  derived  from  its  close  relationship  to  the  other 
departments  of  medical  science,  is  so  clear,  and  so  generally  appre- 
ciated, that  its  discussion  would  be  gratuitous. 

These  considerations  are  not  inappropriately  introduced  in  a 
notice  of  the  work  whose  title  page  is  prefixed  to  this  article;  for 
io  this  work  the  student  and  practitioner  will  find  a  lucid,  philosoph- 
ical, and  sufficiently  comprehensive  exposition  of  physiological 
science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment.  More  than  this  we 
need  not  say,  as  we  have  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  express  at 
some  length  our  views  of  Dr.  Carpenter  as  a  physiological  writer 
[Review  of  Elements  of  Physiology  in  vol.  2d  of  this  Journal]. 

With  reference  to  the  merits  of  this  edition  of  the  work,  it  is  but 

fair  to  present  the  following  quotations  from  the  Preface: — 

"  The  present  edition  has  not  only  undergone  a  very  careful 
revision;  but  has  in  niany  parts  received  large  additions,  and  has 
been  in  many  others  "entirely  remodelled."  *  *  "  The  quantity 
of  matter  has  been  augmented  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  addi- 
tion of  fully  a  hundred  pages,  A  considerable  number  of  new 
wood  engravings  of  first  rate  execution,  have,  also,  been  introduced. 
Among  the  principal  additions  will  be  found  a  chapter  on  the  vari- 
eties of  the  human  race;  intended  to  convey  to  those,  who  have  not 
time  or  opportunity  to  peruse  Dr.  Prichard's  elaborate  treatises,  a 
general  view  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions.  The  account  of 
the  Primary  Tissues,  which  was  formerly  included  in  the  chapter 
on  Nutrition,  has  been  extended  in  a  degree  commensurate  with 
the  Author's  estimate  of  its  importance,  and  has  been  made  to  form. 
a  distinct  chapter  nearer  the  commencement  of  the  work."  *  * 
**Many,  however,  of  the  additions,  and  alterations  scattered  through 
the  work,  are  the  result  of  the  Author^s  own  investigations." 

By  the  Preface  of  the  American  Edition  we  learn,  that  many  of 
his  notes  to  previous  editions  have  been  incorporated,  by  the  Author, 
in  the  text  of  the  present  edition — ^hich  is  not  stated  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, as,  it  seems  to  us.  should  have  been  done,  if  he  considered 
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them  of  value,  atid  way  indebted  for  the  faiits  which  the;^  contain 
to  Dr.  Clymer.  The  American  edition,  also,  contains  one  bundifed 
and  fifteen  more  wood  cuts  than  the  third  English  edition. 

That  these  additions  possess  value  we  do  not  deny,  yet  we>mu8t 
confess  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  duties  of  the 
American  Editor  had  been  confined  to  supplying  omidsions  of  the 
contributions  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  this  respect,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  the  work  is  defective.  We  looked  in  vain  through 
the  section  treating  of  animal  heat,  and  the  chapter  on  muscular 
contractility,  for  reference  to  the  striking  observations  of  Dr. 
Dewier,  of  New  Orleans.  These  should  not  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Author,  but  it  is  quite  inexcusable  that  they  should 
have  been  silently  passed  over  by  the  American  Editor. 

In  justice  to  the  candor  of  Dr.  Carpenter  it  deserves  mention, 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  accord  to  Dr.  Moultrie,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  the  credit  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  final  purpose  of  lym- 
phatic absorption  is  for  nutrition,  not  excretion;  a  hypothesis  which 
Dr.  C.  had  supposed  was  original  with  himself,  before  meeting  with 
the  writings  of  Dr.  M.  on  that  subject.  We  are  also  gratified  to 
perceive  that  he  adopts  the  very  ingenious  and  philosophical  explan- 
ation of  the  forces  presiding  over  capillary  circulation  ofiered  bjr 
Prof.  Draper  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New- York. 

We  conclude  by  commending  the  work  'most  heartily  to  our 
readers.  In  mechanical  execution  it  is  in  the  usual  style  of  Lea 
and  Blanchard . 


To  Readers,  Sfc. — The  Editor  and  publishers  of  this  Journal  ai« 
often  applied  to  for  specimen  numbers,  that  those  who  have  some 
intiention  of  patronising  the  work  may  examine  it  before  subscribing. 
When  this  request  is  complied  with^  and  the  applicant  oooolades 
not  to  subscribe,  the  volume  is  broken,  and  it  is  all  the  same  to  the 
publishers  as  if  the  remaining  numbers  had  been  sent.  On  this 
account,  it  has  become  necessary  to  decline  such  applications.  We 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  the  best  method  of  detemining 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  work,  or  not,  is  to  subscribe  for 
a  year,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  let  it  be  discontinued  if  the 
subscriber  be  not  satisfied. 


We  embrace  this  opportunity  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  other 
subjects  relating  to  the  Journal.  And,  jfirst,  we  should  be  glad  to 
receive  a  larger  number  of  original  communications..  One  great 
object  in  establishing  the  Journal  was,  to  afford  a  convenient 
medium  for  interchanging  views,  and  communicating  facts  apper- 
taining to  medicine  and  the  medical  profession. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  if  this  object  were  more  fully  carried 
out,  it  would  add  greatly  to*  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  work. 
Practitioners,  with  whom  we  are  casually  thrown,  frequently 
remark,  that  they  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  furnish  articles, 
but  have  been  deterred  from  so  doing  because  it  is  not  not  done 
more  generally  by  others.  We  would,  therefore,  urge  all  who  are 
so  disposed,  not  to  wait  for  others  to  take  precedence,  but  to  make 
a  beginning,  and  set  an  example,  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  be 
followed,  and  prove  advantageous  to  all  parties.  We  say  to  our 
readers,  one  and  all,  write,  that  others  may  be  encouraged  to  do  so, 
and  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  lucubrations  ;  mrite,  that 
our  science  may  receive  advantage  from  the  constant  accession  of 
new  facts ;  writer  that  medical  periodical  literature  may  be  pro- 
moted ;  and,  last,  not  least,  im^e,  that  you  may  derive  personal 
satisfaction  and  profit  therefrom,  in  the  greater  precision  it  will  give 
to  your  ideas  ;  the  stimulus  to  study,  reflection,  and  observation  it 
will  afford  ;  and  the  greater  interest  it  will  cause  you  to  feel  in  the 
daily  exercise  of  your  professional  avocations.  It  is  a  secret  worth 
knowing,  that  the  most  efficient  of  the  external  means  to  promote 
mental  discipline,  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  scientific  zeal, 
consists  in  making  use  of  that  humble,  but  potent  instrument — the 
pen. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  the  bathos  of  passing  abruptly 
to  a  topic  of  quite  a  different  character,  to  wit :  the  payment  of 
arrears.  We  are  sorry. to  be  obliged  to  allude  again  to  this  topic  ; 
but  there  are  still  a  few  subscribers  who  have  not  paid  for  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  the  Journal.  We  are  compelled  to  know 
this,  from  the  fact,  that  we  are  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the 
amount  which,  through  neglect,  has  not  yet  been  received.  Pray, 
bear  this  in  mind,  delinquents,  and  not  ask  us  to  pay  your  subscrip- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  editorial  responsibilities  which  we  have 
.  assumed  for  your  benefit. 

We  must  express  our  regrets  that  the  work  is  not  invariably 
punctual.  If  we  could  have  our  way,  it  would  always  be  issued 
promptly  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
9urselve8  to  say,  that,  when  it  has  not  been  so,  it  has  been  for 
reasons  not  within  our  control.  We  trust,  that  in  future,  there 
will  be  less  occasion  for  apologies  on  that  score. 

We  have  reasons  for  the  gratifying  reflection,  that  there  are  not 
a  few  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Journal  and 
would  be  glad  to  promote  its  success.  We  would  simply  intimate, 
that  efforts  to  extend  its  circulation  will  be  the  most  effectual  mode 
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of  securing  its  constant  improvement,  as  well  as  giving  a  wider 
scope  to  whatever  usefulness  it  may  possess.  It  is  evident  that  the 
circulation  will  be  doubled  at  once,  if  each  subscriber  will  secure 
another.  We  beg  leave  to  conimend  this  suggestion  to  those 
whose  approval  and  good  wishes  we  have  been  so  fortunate  to 
obtain  in  this  enterprise. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic^  delivered  at 
King's  College,  London,  By  Thomas  Watson,  M.  D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  late  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  &c.  Third  American,  from  the  last  London 
edition.  Revised,  with  additions.  Bv  D.  Francis  Condib, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  Author  of  a 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia  :  Lea 
&  Blanchard.     1847.     8vo.  p.p.  1040. 

If  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  furnish 
any  criterion  by  which  to  measure  the  current  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  point  of  present  popularity,  Dr.  Watson's  work  bears 
the  palm.  No  other  work  on  practical  medicine,  at  this  moment; 
is  more  highly  and  generally  esteemed.  This,  could  hardly  be  the 
case  if  the  work  did  not  possess  sterling  excellencies,  it  is,  ho'v^- 
ever,  in  some  measure  due  to  the  colloquial,  off-hand  style  in  which 
it  is  written.  The  author  candidly  states  that  the  lectures  were 
hastily  prepared,  and,  from  internal  evidences,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  they  were  written  currente  calamo.  But  for  this  very  reason 
they  are  more  attractive.  H'ad  he  devoted  ample  leisure  and 
meditation  to  the  composition,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  made  a 
better  work  ;  but  we  much  doubt  if  he  would  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  those  qualities  which  engage  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  reader.  Published  lectures,  in  which  an  easy,  conversational 
style  is  happily  preserved,  are  the  most  acceptable  form  in  which 
scientific  instruction  can  be  communicated  by  books,  because  it 
possesses,  in  some  measure,  the  advantages  which  appertain  to 
oral  teaching.  We  seem  to  be  brought  into  nearer  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  author,  and  his  writings  have  a  practical  cast  which 
we  cannot  so  well  appreciate  in  more  formal  and  elaborate  produc- 
tions. 

Giving  our  opinion  frankly  for  what  it  is  worth,  we  deem  the  late 
work  by  Dr.  Wood  a  better  text  book  than  that  of  Dr.  Watson  ; 
but,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  attractive. 
In  making  this  remark,  however,  we  have  no  intention  to  disparage 
the  merits  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Watson  is  not  only  an  agreeable 
writer,  but  a  sensible,  judicious,  well-informed  practitioner.  We 
believe  it  is  not  doing  injustice  to  medicine  as  it  now  m,  to  say  that 
the  work  is  a  faithful  exponent  of  its  principles  and  practice. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  by  the  number  of  its  pages,  that  it 
embraces  a  large  amount  of  matter.  It  has  the  additional  recom** 
mendation  of  being  furnished  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
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Dr.  Condie's  additions  denote  judgnnent  and  good  taste  ;  and  for 
the  Annerican  reader  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 
The  getting  up  is  excellent. 

Prosecution  for  Manslaughter  hy  Mal-practice, — A  prosecution 
for  manslaughter,  in  the  fourth  degree,  in  consequence  of  mal-prac- 
tice,  the  defendant  being  a  non-medical  man,  and  professing  in  this 
instance  only  to  be  a  practitioner,  was  tried  before  Judge 
Stevens,  in  this  city,  at  the  Erie  County  Court,  a  brief  account  of 
which  may  possess  some  interest  for  our  readers.  We  condense 
the  following  from  the  minutes  of  Judge  Stevens,  which  he  has 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  for  that  purpose  : 

It  appears  from  the  *  testimony,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
last,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Edwin  Backus,  arrived  at  Hamburg, 
Abbot's  Corners,  near  this  city,  in  the  public  conveyance,  being 
on  bis  way  to  Jamestown,  and  stopped  at  the  tavern,  being  too 
unwell  to  proceed  farther.     He  stated  that  he  had  not  been  well 
for  several  days.     The  defendant,  named  George  B.  Green,  resid- 
ing at  Abbott's  Corners,  was  loitering  at  the  tavern  when  he  arrived, 
and,  professing  to  be  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  volunteered  to 
prescribe  for  him,  to  which  the  man  assented.    Green  then  went 
to  the  office  of  Dr.  Nott,  which  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  requested 
of  a  medical  student  in  the  office,  (Dr.  Nott  being  absent,)  to  supply 
faim  with  some  blue  pills,  saying  that  he  desired  them  for  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  ill  at  the  tavern.     While  the  student  was  looking 
for  the  pills,  Green  examined  a  vial  containing  oil  of  hemlock,  which 
happened  to  be  there,  and  after  tasting  it,  and  calling  it  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, said  it  was  just  what  he  wanted,  and  that  he  would  take  it 
instead  of  the  pills.     The  vial  was  almost  one-third  full,  (an  ounce 
vial ;)  but,  before  leaving  the  office.  Green  added  about  two-parts 
of  water.     This  vial  he  gave  to  the  sick  man,  with  directions  to 
take  a  tea-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  received  half 
a  dollar  for  the  advice  and  medicine.     The  patient  then  retired  to 
bed.     This  was  in  the  afternoon.    In  the  evening  he  complained 
of  great  sickness,  and  the  next  morning,  at  daylight,  of  pain  in  his 
back,  and  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  sense  of  sore- 
ness in  the  stomach.     Dr.  Nott  was  sent  for  at  8  A.  M.     The  vial 
was  then  examined,  and  about  two-thirds  of  its  contents  found  to 
have  been  taken.     Dr.  Nott  ascertained  that  during  the  night  he 
had  suffered  much  from  what  he  called  severe  cramps  in  the  stom- 
ach, together  with  acute  pains  in  the  head,  and  back.     The  spasms 
occurred  at  intervals.     There  had  also  been  epistaxis.     He  com- 
plained at  the  time  of  his  visit,  of  nausea,  and  pain  in  the  back. 
There  was  obscure  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium,  and  in  right 
hypochondrium.     The  spasms  and  acute  cephalalgia  did  not  return. 
Dr.  Nott  administered  an  emetic,  which  appeared  to  aflbrd  relief. 

Dr.  Nott  considered  the  case  to  be  one  of  bilious  fever.    Remis- 
;8ions  occurred  several  times,  giving  hope  of  recovery,  which  proved 
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delusive,  and  death  took  place  about  four  weeks  after  his  arrival. 
During  the  latter  part  oi  his  illness  he  vomited  almost  incessantly 
a  bluish  tinged  fluid,  which  stained  linen  like  blue  ink  This  con- 
tinued until  he  died.  The  alvine  discharges,  at  that  time,  were 
dark,  like  tar. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  stomach  contained  some  of  the 
same  fluid  vomited.  The  mucus  coat  throughout  was  softened, 
resembling  Jelly,  and  could  be  scraped  ofl*  readily  with  the  scalpel. 
Similar  disorganization  was  observed  in  the  duodenum,  and  upper 
portion  of  small  intestine.  The  intestinal  glands  did  not  present 
disease.     Liver  and  spleen  were  enlarged. 

Dr.  Pringle,  of  Hamburg,  who  attended  the  case  in  conjuDCtioQ 
with  Dr.  Nott,  concurred  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  symptoms, 
and  morbid  appearances. 

Drs.  Pringle  and  Nott  testified,  that  in  their  opinions,  the  oil  of 
hemlock  aggravated  the  symptoms,  and  augmented  the  disease,  but 
that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  assign  the  precise  amount  of  its  agency 
in  the  fatal  result.^ 

Dr.  A.  S.  Sprague,  of  this  city,  testified,  that  if  the  quantity,  taken 
had  been  pure  oil,  it  might  have  produced  death ;  that  a  prescrip- 
tion of  it  m  any  quantity,  in  bilious  fever,  would  be  bad  practice; 
that  to  prescribe  the  same  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  would 
display  gross  ignorance. 

Dr.  C.  Winne  testified  to  the  impropriety  of  the  prescription-; 
that  the  article  is  poisonous,  producing  inflammation,  convulsioDs, 
and  stupor.  It  would  have  no  other  efiect  than  to  aggravate  the 
disease. 

Dr.  M.  Bristol  testified  that  the  practice  of  the  defendant  was 
bad  ;  that  violent  spasms,  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  were  to 
be  expected  as  consequences,  and  that  the  chances  of  recovery 
were  lessened  by  the  administration  of  the  remedy. 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  misdemeanor,  and  sentenced  by 
.the  court  to  confinement  for  three  months  in  the  county  jail. 

The  object  of  the  defendant,  in  prescribing  for  the  patient,  was, 
manifestly,  the  paltry  fee  which  he  succeed^  in  obtaining.  Tam- 
pering with  life,  and  for  such  a  motive,  our  readers  cannot  but 
concur  with  us  in  saying  should  be  severely  punished.  On  the 
same  principle  how  can  the  public  overlook  the  dispensing  of  secret 
remedies  by  those  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  life  and 
disease,  and  the  therapeutic  operation  of  remedies,  for  similar  mer- 
ceoary  ends  1  We  challenge  any  one  to  show  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  outrage  of  Green,  in  the  instance  just  detailed, 
and  that  daily  and  hourly  perpetrated  by  the  vender  of  patent 
medicines,  exeept  that  the  latter  deals  destruction  by  wholesale. 
Yet,  the  public  require  that  the  one  should  be  punished,  and  permit 
the  other  to  go  unscathed.  Surely,  the  law  abounds  in  '*  glorious'' 
inconsistencies,  as  well  as  ^^  uncertainties*" 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART.  L-^Remarkron  Follieular  Eniisritis,  occurring  as  a  complied^ 
iion  of  continued  Fever,  Continued  from  page  385. 
We  concluded  our  remarks  in  the  last  No^  by  inquiring,  if  the 
fact  of  follicular  enteritis  being  not  a  constant,  but  frequent  com- 
plication, furnishes  an  occasion  for,  sub-dividing  continued  fever 
into  distinct  varieties  or  species.  This  question  has  grown  out  of 
the  investigation  of  the  intestinal  affection  since  the  publication  of 
Louis.  So  far  as  we  know^  Dr.  Lombard  was  the  first  to  advocate 
the  affirmative  to  this  question.  Finding  that  the  fevers  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  uniformly  present  the  "  anatomical  characteristic  " 
of  the  fevers  of  Paris,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  former 
consist  of  two  kinds,  radically  distinct  from  each  other,  the  chief 
radical  distinction,  consisting  in  *  the  presence,  or  absence  of  the 
intestinal  lesions.  A  similar  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Dr. 
Gerhard,  who  communicated  some  observations,  made  by  him  at  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital,  in  1836,  [Am.  Jour,  Med.  Sciences,  1847] 
relating  to  a  form  of  fever  different  from  the  fever  endemial  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  evidently  infectious,  and  traceable  to  emi- 
grants newly  arrived  from  Liverpool,  England.  In  fifty  autopsies 
of  subjects  dead  with  that  form  of  fever,  follicular  enteritis  was 

found  but  in  one  instance,  and  in  that  instance  there  had  been  some 

1  No.  8.— Vol.  3. 
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doubt  as  to  the  correctneBS  of  the  diagnosis.  From  these  and 
some  other  similar  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  other  circum- 
stances, a  division  has  been  instituted  into  two  forms  of  fever,  gene- 
rally  distinguished  as  typhus  and  typhoid;  the  latter  supposed  to 
present  follicular  enteritis  as  an  invariable  complication,  the  former 
as  invariably  deficient  in  this  complication.  The  grand  criterion 
in  either  form  is  the  condition  of  the  aggregated  glands  of  Peyer. 

The  propriety  of  the  division  of  continued  fever  into  two  species, 
or  varieties,  and  applying  to  express  the  distinction  the  terms 
typhus  and  typhoid,  we  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  except  in  so  far 
as  the  follicular  afiection  is  involved.  That  such  a  division  is  con- 
venient, and  admissible,  based  upon  symptoms^  we  do  not  doubt, 
but  that  the  presence,  or  absence  of  the  follicular  affection  holds 
good,  as  a  general  law,  in  the  two  divisions,  facts  have  disproved. 
We  will  notice  the  latter  sufficiently  to  establish  the  disproval,  and, 
afterward  endeavor  to  account  for  the  facts  from  which  the  gene- 
ral laws  hav^  been  erroneously  deduced,  and  consider  some  sources 
of  fallacy  attending  these  facts.  The  topic  is  not  one  of  patho- 
logical interest  only:  it  is  important,  because,  if  the  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal  does  afford  sure  evidence  in  all  cases,  that,  the 
disease  is  either  typhus  or  typhoid,  the  diagnosis  from  the  symp* 
toms  during  life  must  be  made  to  conform  to  this  evidence,  there 
being  no  one  symptom  which  has  the  same  signifiance  and  con- 
stancy. We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  observe  how  this 
natural  consequence  of  adopting  th^  follicular  afiectioQ  as  a  post* 
mortem  teat  has  led  to  error. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  few  of  well  authenticated  cases  of 
typhus  fever,  so  determined  oy  vital  symptoms^  in  which  tbegtands 
of  Peyer  were  found  diseased,  are  sufficient  to  antagonize  a  host 
tii  equally  wejl  authenticated  cases  in  which  these  glands  were 
found  healthy.  The  latter  are  negative^  the  forooer  positive  facts 
Negative  facts  cannot  establish  a  general  law  in  opposition  to  posi- 
tive facts,  although  the  former  may  greatly  outnumber  the  latter, 
for  a  general  law  contains  no  provision  for  exceptional  instances. 
The  results  of  Dr.  Gerhard's  observations  in  1836,  were  certainly 
extraordinary,  but  if  in  three  or  four  cases  only  with  the  sane 
ensemble  of  aymptonf>s»  the  Peyerian  glands  were  found  affected, 
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it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  explain  the  absence  of  intestinal 
lesions  in  the  remainder  of  the  cases  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
that  these  lesions  never  occur  as  a  complication  of  that  form  of 
fever.    Indeed,  the  single  case  in  which  these  glands  were  diseased 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  upset  the  induction,  had  there 
not  been  previous  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.    Now  there  are 
abundant  disproving  positive  facts,  but,  for  the  reason  just  given,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  cite  a  large  numberi    M.  Liandouzy,  of  Rheims, 
France,  has  described  an  epidemic  occurring  at 'the  prison  in  that 
place,  which  presented  all  the  living  characters  of  true  typhus, 
inclusive  of  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  and  meteorism.   Nevertheless 
in  six  autopsies,  which  were  made,  the  characteristic  lesions  of 
typhoid  fever,  as  described  by  Louis,  were  discovered  in  each  case. 
Other  instances  are  referred  to  by  Gjisolle,  [Pathol<^e  interne]  and 
several  are  collected  by  Dr.  Clymer  in  his  edited  work  on  fever, 
in  a  section  relating  to  this  subject  which  was  published  in  a  for* 
mer  No.  of  this  Journal.*  British  writers  almost  universally  testify 
to  the  presence  of  these  lesions  in  cases,  which,  in  the  ensemble  of 
sjLmptoms  belonging  to  true  typhus,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
cases  in  which  these  lesions  are  absent.    The  following  quotation 
from  Dr.  Christison  on  this  point  is  explicit,  and  comes  from  awriter 
whose  opportunities  for  personal  knowledge  have  been  extensive. 
He  says: — ''The  consHtutio  doihinenterica^  to  speak  in  nosographical 
language,  has  repeatedly  appeared  and  disappeared,  as  a  subordi* 
nate,  or  intercurrent  epidemic,  in  the  course  of  the  more  general 
epidemic,  typhus,  without  the  great  features  of  that  epidemic  being 
altered  in  any  material  respect."    Without  multiplying  references, 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  it  as  settled  by  facts,  that  cases  of  fever,  in 
all  the  phenomena  attending  its  march,  presenting  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  t>  phus,  may  furnish  the  same  intestinal  lesions  which 
are  found  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.    The  question,  then,  resolves 
itself  into  this: — Shall  cases  of  fever  which  are  identical  in  their 
phenomena  during  life,  be  considered  identical  whether  follicular 


*  GriMolle  refera  to  a  work  br  M.  GauUUr  dt  Chmhf,  in  which  the  idantity  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  tVer  is  established,  both  by  comparison  of  the  symptoms,  and 
community  of  anatomical  characters.  Grisoile  considers  it  settled  that  the  two  are 
Identical ;  nevertheless,  he  regards  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gerhard  and  Dr.  Shattnck. 
as  establishing  a  form  cuf  fever  distinct  from  typhoid  feTer. 
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lesions  exist,  or  not;  or  shall  they  be  divided  according  to  the  pres^ 
ence  or  absence  of  these  lesions,  without  reference  to  identity  in 
the  living  symptoms]    This  question    certainly  dcjs   not  claim 
serious  discussion.     It  is  enough,  to  ask,  of  what  possible  utility  ia 
a  diagnostic  test,  which  can  only   be  determined  by  dissection!    It 
is  not  less  ridiculous,   than  unphilosophical,  to  institute  a  noso- 
logical division  upon  a  single  aniitomical  character,  which  can  only 
be  revealed  by  the  scalpel !    The  objects  of  nosology,  and  the 
advantages  of  diagnosis,  relate  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead  i 
'  It  is  evident  that  if  this  be  recognized  as  an  unfailing  pathological 
pointof  distinction,  all  cades  of  typhoid  fever  will  have  it,  and  all 
cases  of  typhus  fever  will  not  have  it,  simply  because  it  is  pre- 
viously agreed  to  call  all  cases  in  which  it  is  present  typhoid,  and 
cases  in  which  it  is  absent  typhus'!     The  petitio  principii  of  this 
method  of  reasoning  is  sufficiently  nrxanifest.     Untenable  apd  absurd 
as  this  appears  when  presented  as  an  abstract  proposition,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that,  practically,  it  has  not  been  without  cor^ii- 
erable  influence.     With  becoming    diffidence  we  would  submit, 
whether  the  work  of  Louis,  careful  and  conscientious  as  is  that 
distinguished  pathologist,  may  not  be  obnoj^ious  to  criticism  on  this 
score.    He  declares  that  he  found  the  '^anatomical  characteristic^' 
in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  he  performed  post- 
mortem examination;  but  his  work  contains  some  observations  of 
what  he  distinguishes  as  "simulated  cases  of  typhoid  fever."  These 
cases  presented  during  life  symptoms  analagous  to  veritable  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  but  they  were  different  m  the  intestinal  leiions, 
and  it  is  chiefly  on  the  latter  account  that  he  regards  them  as  only 
simulating  the  disease^    Now  in  deciding  that  these  cases  were  not 
cases  of  typhoid  by  the  post-mortem  diagnostic,  did  not  Louis  com- 
mit the  very  petitio^nncipU  just  mentioned  1    That  he  did  allow 
his  "  anatomical  characteristic  "  to  furnish  the  rule  for  admitting 
and  rejecting  cases  he  distinctly  admits,  as  in  the  following  com- 
ments, after  the  details  of  one  of  his  observations:— *^ This  fact 
presents,  as  we  see,  the  union  of  almost  all  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  typhoid  aflfection.      *     *     #      What  more  \vas 
wanting  to  make  us  certain  that  the  patient  was  affected  with  the 
typhoid  disease,  and  that  we  should  find,  on  opening  the  corpse, 
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the  eilliptical  patches  of  the  small  Jntesthie  more  or  less  seriously 
altered  V  Notwithstanding  this,  the  patches,  and  the  corresponding 
merenteric  glands,  were  healthy,  &c,"  Thus  it  appears,  that  after 
finding  lesions  of  Peyer's  glands  uniformly  present  in  a  certain 
series  of  cases,  Liouis  adopts  these  lesions  as  a  diagnostic  test,  and 
afterward  calls  cases  in  which  this  test  fails,  '^  simulated  c^ses  of 
typhoid  affection,"  Conceding  that  this  course  was  unphilosophical, 
it  follows  that  the  latter  were  probably  cases  of  veritable  typhoid ; 
and,  hence,  the  incorrectness  of  his  generalization  is  proven  from 
his  own  facts,  as  it  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  facts^observed 
by  others  since  the  publication  of  his  work. 

Again,  Louis  presents  observations  of  **  latent  typhoid  fever," 
in  which  th6  characteristic  symptoms  were  absent,  but  the  follicular 
lesions  were  found  after  death.  Witjjout  dwelling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  would  simply  remark,  that  the  same  criticism  is  applicable 
here,  as  in  the  former  instances.  And  if  the  criticism  be  valid,  the 
conclusion  of  Louis  that  these  lesions  are  not  found  after  death 
from  other  acute  diseases,  is  equally  disproved  by  his  own  facts,  as 
it  has  been  also  disproved  by  the  observations  of  others.  Dr. 
Lombard,  following  Louis  in  the  adoption  of  the  intestinal  lesions 
as  a  diagnostic  sign  sufficient  in  itself  to  determihe  the  fact  of 
typhoid  fever,  has  reported  cases  in  which  patients  exhibited  none 
of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever  up  to  their  disease,  in  one 
instance  death  occurring  by  self-destruction,  nevertheless,  these 
lesions  being  found  on  dissection,  he  considers  them  cases  of  '^latent 
typhoid."  [Etudes  clinigues  sur  quelques  points  de  Vhistoire  des 
Fievres  Typhoides par  les  Docteurs  Lombard  et  Fairconsies]..  Surely 
it  is  not  presumptions  to  say  that  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  fever  under  such  circumstances  is  quite  gratuitous. 

If  these  criticisms  were  only  interesting  as  relating  to  the  works 
named,  an  apology  would  be  necessary  for  presenting  them,  more 
especially  as  the  publication  of  Louis  has  been  before  the  profes- 
sion some  fourteen  years.  But  the  errors  referred  to,  are,  to  some 
extent,  still  operative.  Hence,  it  seems  to  us  important  to  establish 
the  position  th^t  nosological  sub-divisions  of  continued  fevers  should 
be  based  mainly  on  difierences  in  the  phenomena  manifested  during 
life,  and  that  the  preseace  or  absence  of  follicular  lesions  is  of 
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lecondary  conseqaeDce.    Diagnostic  traits,  should  be  founded  on 
circumstances  pertaining  to  symptoms,  etiology,  and   anatomical 
characters  collectively.    A  particular  circumstance  belonging  to 
the  latter,  can  no  more  be  considered  a  criterion  than  a  particular 
symptotn,  and  either  adopted  as  an  exclusive  diagnostic,  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  the  disunion  of  cases  which  are  essentially  similar, 
and  to  the  union  of  cases  which  are  dissimilar.     Continued  fevers 
are  doubtless  susceptible  of  being  nosologically  sub-divided,  bat 
this  subject  we  do  not  purpose  now  to  consider.    Our  object  is 
only  to  sbow  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  follicular  enteritis  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  as  adequate  *to  distinguish  a  particular  species  or 
variety,  nor  even  continued  fever  without  regard  to  its  sub-divisions* 
We  come  now  to  inquire  how  we  are  to  reconcile'  in  the  first 
place  the  fact  that  Louis  found  follicular  lesions  in  forty-eight  con- 
ventive  autopsies,  and,  next,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gerhard  found  in  fifty 
autopsies  no  such  lesions,  with  other  facts  which  have  demonstrated 
that  in  the  so  called  typhoid  fever,  these  lesions  may  be  absent,  and 
in  the  so  called  typhus  fever  they  may  be  present.     The  most 
rational  explanation  is  one  which  is  not  original  with  us,  viz.,  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  presence  of  these  lesions  constituted  a 
peculiarity  of  the  disease  (i.  e.,  continued  fever),  at  the  locality, 
and  during  the  period  it  was  studied  by  Loub;  and,  in  the  latter 
instance,  the  absence  of  these  lesions  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
disease  at  the  time  and  place  it  was  studied  by  Dr.  Gerhard.    That 
epidemics   of    diflferent    seasons,   and  regions,    exhibit    dififereot 
phases,  presenting  sometimes  certain  p^uliarities  common  to  all 
cases  at  that  period,  which  are  as  universally  absent  at  another 
period,  is  by  no  means  a  new  truth  in  pyretology.    It  is,  at  least* 
as  old  as  Sydenham,  who  enjoined  the  importance  of  studying 
closely  the   ''constitution  of  the  year,"  with  reference  to  these 
peculiarities.     The  constitutio  dothinenterica,  which  Dr.  Christian 
states  has  prevailed  as  an  intercurrent  affection  at  diflferent  times 
in  Edinburg,  characterized  the  Parisian  fevers  during  the  time 
Louis  recorded  his  observations;    and  its  absence   was  equally 
characteristic  of  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of   IS36.     We  have 
seen  that  among  the  cases  of  I^uis  were  probably  veritable  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  follicular  lesions  were   wantifig* 
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which  he  rejected  &nd  distinguished  as  cases  simalatiqg  the  disease* 
The  latter  would  doubtless  have  been  much  more  numerous  had 
he  contiaued  to  collect  cases  for  a  longer  period:  and,  so,  anotber 
importation  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  of  veritable  typhus 
might  have  furnished  results  quite  different  from  those  distinguishing 
the  epidemic  investigated  by  Dr.  Gerhard .  Other  circumstances  may 
have  more  pr  less  influence  in  determining  the  complication  under 
consideration.  English  writers  are  fond  of  attributing  its  greater 
apparaat  prevalence  in  France  to  the  diiTerence  in  dietetic  habits  of 
the  two  nations^  and  the  difierence  of  treatment,  specially  as  con* 
cerns  purgative  medicines,  which  are  less  employed  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  {ever  in  France,  than  in  England.  We  have  no  data, 
however,  for  attributing  the  complication  tp  any  specific  agencies. 
Whatever  these  agencies  are  (and  they  doubtless  exist,  for  this, 
not  less  than  other  peculiarities,  cannot  be  purely  accidental) 
observations  continued  for  a  long  period  are  necessary  for  their 
discovery  or  demc^i^tration. 

By  the  foregoing  remarks  we  would  not  be  thought  to  under«- 
value  the  investigations  of  Louis,  and  others,  with  respect  to  the 
follicular  complication  of  fever.  Although  we  contend  that  in  so 
far  as  it  is  considered  distinguishing  exclusively  different  species, 
or  varieties  of  fever,  it  is  calculated  to  lead  to  serious  errors,  we 
do  by  no  means  deny,  nor  would  we  depreciate  the  service  which 
has  been  rendered  to  science  by  conferring  a  better  knowledge  of 
its  frequency  and  character;  and  this  has  resulted  from  late 
researches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  continued  investigations  will 
shed  more  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  pathological  rela- 
tions. It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  we  possessed  more  accu- 
rate information  respecting  its  occurrence  in  miasmatic  and  erup- 
tive fevers^  as  well  as  in  ether  maladies.  The  accumulation  of 
facts  may  hereafter,  not  only  enable  us  to  determine  more  accu- 
rately its  value  as  an  element  of  fever,  but  to  understand  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed. 

The  possibility,  or  probability  of  this  complication,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  Although 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  exerts  much,  if  any  controling 
influence  over  the  duration  of  the  disease,  or  over  the  phenomena 
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accompanying  its  march,  except  those  which  have«with  it  a  palpable 
connection,  yet,  obviously,  its  therapeutical  relations  are  not  unim^ 
portant.  Drastic  purgatives,  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  accumula 
tion  of  the  intestinal  contents,  on  the  other  hand,  must  exert  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  diseased  follicles.  The  fact  that  when 
fever  terminates  fovorably  the  enteritic  lesions  are  often  not  fully 
restored,  enforces  the  importance  of  great  care,  as  respects  diet, 
&Cm  for  some  time  after  convalescence  established. 

The  practitioner  should  be  prepared  to  meet  occasionally  with 
cases  of  perforation  from  progressiye  ulceration  through  the  coats 
of  the  intestine,  followed  by  fatal  peritonitM,  It  has  so  happened 
that  two  cases  have  fallen  under  our  observation  within  a  few  weeks, 
The  liability  to  this  accident  renders  it  prudent  to  be  guarded  in 
our  prognosis  in  cases  of  suspected  enteritic  complication,  even 
when  the  general  symptoms  are  favorable,  for  it  is  found  to  occar 
quite  as  often  in  mild,  as  in  severe  cases,  and,  as  already  stated, 
may  take  place  during  convalescence,  after  all  fear  of  danger  in 
the  minds  of  patients  and  friends  has  passed  away. 


ART%  II . — Jfyopkxy. — Three  case^;  two  fataU  one  recovered.     By 

W*  W.  Reid,  M.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y- ' 

Dr.  FuxT, — Dear  Sir — ^The  public  prints  had  just  announced 
the  painful  intelligence,  that  a  distinguished  clergyman  ofyour  dty^ 
had  been  stricken  down  by  apoplectic  paralysis,  when  our  own 
community  was  thrown  into  consternation  and  mourning,  by  the 
sudden  seiiure  and  dea&  of  one  of  our  roost  worthy  citiaoens  by 
'  the  same  disease* 

The  frequent  notices  of  death  by  apoplexy,  in  the  newspapers, 
would  seem  to  indicalie  that  this  appalling  and  fatal  malady  is 
becoming  quite  common.  For,  as  generally  speaking,  persons  only 
of  aoQie  dtstindiQii  are  thus  notioed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  those 
of  less  note,  are  notpnbltshed*  Atleast  three  cases  have  occurred  in 
cor  city  within  the  last  ^xte^i  weeks.  One  was  an  okl  gentleman 
7t  years  of  age — foimerhr  a  practising  phyadan.  He  died  instantly, 
jnst  aAer  he  had  seated  lumself  at  the  tea-table,  and  had  com- 
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menced  eating — ^without  a  groan,  or  struggle,  and  without  the 
least  warning.  No  examination  of  the  body  was  made.  The  two 
other  cases  fell  under  my  own  immediate  care ;  of  these  1  propose 
to  speak  more  particularly,  not  because  they  present  anything 
novel,  or  unknown  to  the  profession,  but  because  of  the  opposite 
conditions  attending  them, 

Case  first, — ^E.  S.,  a  butcher,  25  years  of  age,  of  medium  size* 
sanguineous  temperament,  with  strong  digestive  and  assimilative 
powers  ;  for  4' or  5  months  had  had  a  roaring  and  hissing  noise  in 
the  ears,  with  deafness — also  pain  in  the  back  and  left  side  of  the 
head  ;  stricture  through  the  temples*  and  pressure  on  the  eyeballs. 
On  the  24th  of  July  last,  after  working  hArd  all  the  forenoon,  and 
eating  a  hearty  dinner,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  while  at  work  in  the 
market,  was  suddenly  seized  with  dizziness,  which  lasted  (as  he 
afterwards  said)  one  or  two  minutes,  when  he  felt  as  if  a  ton  weight 
was  put  upon  his  right  side  ;  he  seized  a  post  to  hold  himself  up, 
and  remembered  nothing  more.  In  ten  minutes  afterward  I  saw 
him;  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  unconscious,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  countenance  flushed,  breathing  irregular  and  laborious, 
pulse,  slow,  full  and  strong;  muscles  of  the  right  side  paralytic, 
those  of  the  left,  trembling  and  twitching,  i  immediately  opened 
a  vein;  drew  two  pints  of  blood,  when  he  opened  his  eyes;  the 
spasms  ceased,  and  he  attempted  to  speak.  I  directed  and  assisted 
him  to  thrust  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  into  his  fauces,  which 
he  did,  moi^t  perseveringly,  till  he  threw  up  two-thirds  of  his  dinner, 
consisting  of  meat,  potatoes,  carrots,  bread,  &c.,  nearly  as  wheii 
first  eaten.  An  emetic  of  Ipecac,  was  immediately  given,  which 
with  the  aid  of  his  finger,  soon  brought  away  the  remainder  of  his 
meal.  Subsequent  treatment: — Drastic  cathartics,  one  venesection, 
abstemious  diet  and  rest.  In  five  days  the  paralysis  had  all  disap^ 
peared;  in  two  weeks  he  was  about  his  bubiness;  but  two  weeks 
subsequently,  the  noise  in  his  ears  and  pain  in  his  head  returned,  to 
subdue  which,  he  has  since  been  repeatedly  bled,  and  cupped  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck;  talcen  active  purges,  restricted  to  a  spare  vege* 
table  diet,  and  for  the  purpose,  of  controlling  his  digestive  and 
asmmiiative   powers,    taken  in  solution   1-8  gr.    Tart.  Ant.  one 
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hour  before  each  meaI-*-*is  now  (Dee.  L)  quite  free  from  all 
untoward  symptoms. 

Case  second. — D.  S.,  aet«  53*,  of  highly  bifious  temperameoti 
dark,  sallow  skin,  medium  stze,  sedentai^  habits,  and  for  many 
years  a  dyspeptic;  of  Tery  temperate  and  uniform  habits,  not 
accustomed  to  labor,  and  took  very  little  exencise  By  way  of  recrea- 
tioh.  On  the  morning  of  the  ^  Not.  took  a  spare  breakfast, 
assisted  in  liflii^  and  adjusting  some  fui^iture,  went  to  the  bank 
of  which  he  was  an  officer,  and  performed  his  usual  business* 
About  10  minutes  past  12  o'dodi,  M.  whib  sealed  at  a  table,  trans^ 
acting  some  business  with  two  gentlemen^  he  suddenly  laid  off  his 
spectacles,  partly  arose  from  his  chair,  and  requested  the  gentlemen 
to  assist  him  to  a  sofa — at  the  same  moment  seizing  his  left  h9ad 
with  his  right  and  rubbing  it,  which,  they  (the  g^citlemen)  observed 
was  cramped.  They  immediately  took  hpld  of  him  to  aid  him» 
when  he  began  to  tremble;  and  sink  towards  the  floor,  which  they 
prevented^  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  While  being  placed  on  the 
sofa,  he  said  "*8end  for  Dn  Moore''  (his  family  physician) — ^'s^iujl 
for  my  wife" — immediately  bc*'^ame  utKJonscious,  and  never  spok^ 
again.  Dr.  M.  being  absent.  I  saw  him  within  10  minutes  after 
Ihe  attack;  found  him  unconscious,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  respirl^ 
tion  stertorious,  countenance  natural,  opened  and  closed  his  eyes 
twice,  muscles  of  the  left  side  paralytic,  *  those  of  the  right  tremb- 
ling, and  twitching,  pulse  about  85  per  minute.  The  action  of  the 
heart,  tumultuous  and  violent  Opened  a  vein  iind  drew  three 
{Ants  of  blood,  which  was  very  dark  and  ran  very  slowly.  Admin- 
Ktered  a  stimulating  enema,  applied  strong  sinnpisms  extena vely  to 
all  the  extremities,  and  hot  bricks  to  the  feet,  but  no  amendntent 
0f  the  symptoms.  After  consultation  with  Drs.  Ely  and  Tobey^ 
it  was  agreed  to  draw^  more  blood,  as  the  pulse  was  stiU  very  full 
and  resisting,  and  about  SO  to  90  pr.  ml.  Accordingly  2  pints  more 
were  drawn  before  the  pulse  became  softer  and  more  frequent--* 
about  100.  The  respiration  was  more  free  between  the  paroxysms 
of  choakit^  and  struggling,  when  the  respiVatbn  would  become 
nearly  suspended  and  the  Itps  s^d  face  became  quite  livid.  Then 
paroxysms  would  recur  about  every  25  kninutes,  and  grew  more 
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riolent,  notwitlwiwjding  the  intervals  seemed  more  free.    In  one 
of  these  paroxysms,  3  hours  from  the  attack,  he  expired. 

Autopsy,  20  hours  after  death. — Lungs;  a  few  tubercles  in  a 
state  of  softening,  in  the  superior  lobe  6f  the  right  side;  a  few 
adhesions  posterially.  Heart;  left  ventricle  considerably  hyper- 
trophied,  valves  sound.  Stomach;  perfectly  empty,  but  dotted 
throughout  in  the  mucus  membrane  with  deep  red  spots,  from  one 
to  three  lines  in  diameter.  Bladder;  distended,  and  the  mucus 
membrane  of  the  fundus,  including  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
surface,  of  a  deep  red  color,  like  the  spots  in  the  stomach.  Brain; 
in  situ,  presented  a  dark  conjested  appearance — two  or  three  inches 
on  each  hemisphere  on  the  superior,  posterior  parts  of  the  crebrum, 
was  of  a  lighter  color,  and  seemed  more  diffused,  as  if  bloody 
serum  was  effused  under  the  pia  mater.  On  removal  from  the 
skull,  some  bloody  serum  was  found  at  the  base,  the  serum  of  the 
ventricles  was  also  bloody,  though  not  more  abundant  than  natural. 
But  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  just  above  and  behind  the 
QieduUa  oblongata,  was  found  a  dark  coagulum  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  fluid  ounce;  there  were  also  two  or  three  small  ones  of  the 
size  of  a  pea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  coagulum. 

I  should  have  remarked,  that  half  an  hour  after  the  attack,  the 
right  side  of  the  body  became  as  completely  paralysed  as  the  left 
The  situation  of  the  coagulum;  the  direct  pressure  that  it  must  have 
produced  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  fully  accounts  for  all  the  symp^ 
toms,  especially  the  general  paralysis,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  respiration;  the  frequent  and  almost  entire  suspension  of  the  lat* 
ter  before  its  final  cessation,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
speedily  fatal  termination  oi  the  case. 

The  contrariety  of  these  two  cases  may  be  summed  up  thus:-— 
The  first,  young  25;  the  second,  53  years  of  age.  The  first,  of 
sanguineous  temperament;  the  second,  j^ilious;  the  one,  of  active 
and  laborious  habits;  the  other,  sedentary;  the  one,  possessing 
strong  digestive  and  assimilative  powers;  the  other,  feeble,  and 
dyspeptic;  the  former,  had  long  had  warning,  by  unmistakable 
symptoms;  the  latter,  had  none;  the  first,  had  worked  hard  and 
eaten  heartily,  and  of  course  the  stomach  was  full  at  the  moment  of 
attack;  the  second,  had  done  no  physical  labor  of  any  consequence, 
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had  eated  sparingly  six  hours  before,  and  of  coiir^  the  stomach 
was  empty;  the  first,  was  paralytic  on  the  right  side;  the  second,  oo 
the  left;  the  one  recovered;  the  other  died. 
Rochester,  Dec,  1847. 


ART.  III. — Death  from  Effusion  of  Blood  into  the  left  Lateral 
Ventricle.  Report  of  the  last  illness^  death,  and  Autopsy  of  the 
Rev.  Asa  T.  Hopkins,  of  Buffalo,  aged  about  forty-ttro  years. 
By  Dr.  Hamilton. 

For  general  languor  of  the  body  and  lo^s  of  appetite,  accompa* 
nied  with  a  slight  dimness  of  vision  in  one  of  his  eyes,  I  had  pre- 
scribed about  the  first  of  November,  relaxation  from  his  studies, 
out  door  exercise  and  mild  tonics. 

Sunday,  the  19th  of  Nov.,  1  was  called  to  his  room  (until  this 
time  he  had  been  out  daily)  and  found  him  salivated  from  the  use 
of  about  six  grains  of  blue  pill,  which  he  had  taken  at  his  owe 
suggestion.  No  other  change  had  taken  place  in  his  symptoms. 
1  prescribed  mild  diet,  astringent  washes,  and  a  Seidlitz  powder. 
He  had  himself  suspended  the  tonics.  Wednesday,  as  the  swelling 
still  continued,  I  washed  his  mouth,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  with  a  strong  solution  of  nilrate  of  silver;  soon  after  which 
a  hemorrage  commenced  from  the  mouth,  and  continued  several 
hours,  and  until  he  had  bled  about  half  a  pint,  when  I  reached  him, 
it  had  ceased  spontaneously.  He  was  directed  to  eat  animal  broths 
and  moderate  quantities  of  meat.  On  Friday  (25th)  he  had  a 
large  evacuation  of  blood  per-ano.  Saturday  morning,  I  found  him 
in  bed,  but  his  face  less  swollen.  He  felt  weak,  and  I  ailvised  him 
to  continue  the  nutritious  broths,  animal  food  &c.  Having  occa- 
sion to  leave  town,  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  1  was  called  in 
baste  on  Monday.  On  Sunday  (27th)  Dr.  Bristol,  in  whose  charge 
1  left  him,  advised  him  to  take  moderately  of  the  tonics — Port  wine 
and  bark— of  which  he  took,  during  the  day,  three  teaspoonfuls. 
Monday  forenoon,  he  spent  in  writing,  and  while  sitting  at  his 
table,  sealing  a  letter,  he  staggered,  and  fell  from  his  chair.  Ten 
minutes  before,  he  had  taken  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.    I  saw 
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him  within  twenty  minutes  after  the  attack.  He  was  completely 
paralyzed  in  his  right  arm  and  leg,  and  speechless.  His  eyes  had 
a  stupid,  dull  look,  his  lips  flapped  at  each  expiration,  some  froth 
gathered  about  his  mouth,  and  his  pulse  was  slow,  but  full.  His 
feet  were  already  in  hot  water.  I  bled  him  about  thirty-two 
ounces,  and  applied  mustard  to  various  parts  of  his  body,  and  cold 
to  his  head.  The  blood  was  highly  buffed.  After  the  bleeding  he 
said  "well,"  and  "oh  dear,"  three  or  four  times.  These  were  the 
last  words  he  ever  spoke. 

In  the  evening,  Drs.  B.  Burwell  and  Bristol,  consulting  physi- 
cians w^ilh  myself,  directed  six  leeches  to  the  temple,  cold  continued 
to  the  head,  sinapisms  &c.  The  next  day  Dr.  Josiah  Trowbridge 
was  added  to  the  counsel.  From  the  day  of  the  attack  until  hip 
death  he  received  into  his"  stomach  free  doses  of  salts  and  senna, 
Jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  with  one  drop  of  croton  oil;  also  seve- 
ral cathartic  injections  were  administered,  and  tolerably  full  evacu- 
ations were  at  length  procured,  cool  applications  were  continued  to 
his  head,  and  blisters  and  sinapisms  were  Applied  to  his  neck  and 
extremities  during  the  last  days,  also  nourishing  broths  and  wine 
were  given.  His  consciousness  seemed  but  little  impaired  during 
most  of  the  time,  and  he  indicated  his  wishes  by  motions  of  his 
left  hand.  His  sight  and  hearing  gradually  failed.  The  pulse 
varied  from  90  to  120  at  different  periods,  but  was  generally  soft 
But  the  action  of  his  heart  when  examined  by  the  ee^r  was  exceed- 
ingly violent.  He  seemed  to  suffer  biii  little  pain  except  when 
under  (he  operation  of  cathartics.  He  died  Saturday  morning 
(Dec.  2d). 

Autopsy. — Made  on  the  Monday  morning  following  his  death* 
Present,  Drs.  Josiah  and  John  S.  Trowbridge,  Bryant,  and  George 
N.  Burwell,  Bristol,  White,  and  Barrett. 

Brain. — ^Median  meningeal  artery  congested.  A  deposite  of 
iymph  at  two  or  three  points  about  the  top  of  the  brain,  on  both 
hemispheres,  lying  within  the  tunica  arachnoides.  A  clot  of  blood, 
ineasuring  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  firm,  and  nearly 
round  in  form,  occupying  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  and  much  more 
in  a  fluid  state  occupying  the  horns  of  the  ventricle.  In  all  about 
three  ounces.    It  had  also  saturated  and  softened,  the  structure  of 
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the  brain  in  every  direction  immediately  around  the  ventricle.  The 
vessels  through  the  whole  structure  of  the  brain  were  congested* 
Small  amount  of  serum  in  the  right  ventricle. 

No  farther  evidences  of  disease  could  be  discovered  within  the 
cranium^  or  within  the  thorax  or  abdomea. 

Buffalo,  Dec  9.,  1847. 
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Physical   Condition  of  the  Morigines — with  an  account  of  their 

Practice  of  Medicine.     By  Edwin  6.  MeeIc,  M.  D.,  of  Choctaw 

Agency,  West  of  Arkansas. 

To  one  actually  conversant  with  the  details  of  Indian  customs 
and  modes  of  life,  it  is  singular  how  vague  and  incorrect  are  the 
notions  of  even  citizens  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  this  country. 

Much  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject^  is  abcHit  as  worthy 
of  belief  as  the  narratives  of  Captain  Guliver  and  Baron  Munchau* 
sen.  By  many  who  profess  to  be  admirers  of  nature  and  primitive 
simplicity,  the  Red  Man  has  been  cited  to  prove  the  inutility  of  the 
meaical  and  surgical  theory  and  practice  of  the  whites,  and  to  prove 
that  beyond  the  employment  of  a  few  simple  vegetable  remedies, 
the  Seience  of  Medicine  is  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the 
human  family. 

At  this  age  of  the  world  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  meet  such 
absurdities  with  even  a  formal  denial;  but  perhaps  the  actual  state 
of  disease  and  the  healing  art  amon^  this  simple  people,  might  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  some  of  the  numerous  readers  of  your 
magazine. 

There  is  one  difficulty  connected  with  this  subject:  many  of  the 
tribes  have  held  more  or  less  intercourse  with  the^  whites,  and 
some  of  their  medical  notions  have  been  thereby  somewhat  modi- 
fied. The  writer  purposes  in  this  article,  to  give  such  facts  only 
as  have  come  to  his  Knowledge^  during  a  residence  of  more  than 
two  years  amongst  the  Choctaws,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  country  inhabited  by  this  tribe,  lies  between  about  34®  and 
25^  40'  N.  latitude,  and  between  18®  and  20®  lon&^itude  west  of 
Washington,  having  the  Arkansas  river  on  the  North,  and  the  Red 
River  on  the  South;  the  larger  portion  of  the  tribe  being  located 
near  the  later  stream.  The  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  any  other 
in  the  same  latitude  elsewhere;  the  winters  are  mild  though  varia- 
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ble,  and  the  summers  are  not  usually  oppressively  hot.  The  prin«* 
eipal  diseases  are  Pneumonia,  Pleuritis,  Intermittent  and  Bitioua 
Remittent  fever,  Enteritis  and  occasionally  Scrofula »  Gonorrbosa 
and  Syphilis  are  of  occasional  occurrence,  though  not  so  frequent 
as  amongst  the  other  tribes.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
venereal  diseases  were  known  to  any  of  the  tribes,  before  they  had 
mtereourse  with  the  Europeans,  nor  that  they  are  generally  dis*- 
posed  to  licentiousness;  such  diseases  are  known  among  them  by 
the  very  appropriate  desimiatioo  of  Lu^ak  (fire). 

The  Ah'leh^he  or  Medicine  man  is  generally  a  pretty  shrewd, 
cunning  character,  and  sometimes  manages  to  obtain  considerable 
b^flnence  with  a  certain  class,  although  there  is  a  large  number 
who  treat  his  pretensions  with  contempt;  indeed  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  a  majority  of  the  nation  prefer  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  a  white  physiciian,  when  one  can  be  obtained.  These  con* 
jurors,  have  of  course,  no  correct  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, or  Pathology;  they  ascribe  all  diseases  to  the  malignant 
influences  of  wizards,  witches  and  evil  spirits,  and  occasionally 
point  out  an  old  man  or  woman  to  whom  supernatural  influences  of 
this  nature  is  attributed:  of  course  these  unfortunate  beings  are 
the  objects  of  hatred,  and  so  bitter  is  the  animosity  entertained 
against  them,  that  the  Council  has  enacted  a  statute,  making  it  a 
penal  oflence,  punishable  by  severe  whipping,  to  accuse  one  of 
witchcraft. 

When  the  doctor  ts  called  to  his  patient,  he  commences  opera* 
tions  by  excluding  all  white  men,  and  all  who  disbelieve  in  the  eflip 
cacy  of  his  incantations:  he  then  commences  a  prodigious  shaking 
of  a  gourd  containing  some  dry  beans,  peas,  pebbles  or  something 
of  that  nature,  accompanying  the  process  with  frantic  howlingsy 
and  violent  ^sticulations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  frighten  away 
the  evil  spirit.  Should  ithere  be  violent  local  pain,  as  m  pleurisy^ 
he  sucks  the  afiected  part,  and  not  unfrequently  shows  a  piece  of 
cane  root,  or  something  of  the  sort,  which  he  professes  to  have 
extracted  from  the  patient,  and  which  he  declares  had  been  shot 
into  the  suflerer  by  a  witch,  thus  causing  the  disease  by  which  he 
was  afllicted.  In  all  acute  afiections  the  above  is  deemed  the  most 
eflScacious  mode  of  treatment;  should  it  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
eflfect,  the  conjuror  ingeniously  excuses  his  want  of  success  by 
averring  that  the  witch  or  wiezard  who  primarily  induced  the  dia* 
ease,  is  in  the  company,  and  by  informal  machinaticms  reproduces 
the  complaint  as  fast  as  he  cures  it.  Keen  and  fiery  are  the  glan* 
ces  that  are  then  cast  over  the  company  bry  the  friends  of  the 
patient — and  wo  to  the  toothless  old  man,  or  withered  crone  upoo 
whom  suspicion  alights;  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion ,  the 
infuriated  company  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  take  the  life 
of  any  one  whom  their  judgment  convicted  of  the  nefarious  prac- 
tice of  witchcraft;  fortunately  for  such,  the  statute  before  men* 
tioned  maintains  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  tongue  of  the  conjuror. 
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Id  addition  to  such  means,  they  use  as  adjuvants  a  few  simple  vege- 
table remedies^  vapor  baths  made  from  cedar  twigs,  diecoction  of 
Eupatorium  PetfoUaium^  and  divers  things  pf  the  like  nature.  | 
have  not  been  able  to  le^rn  whether  or  not  venesection  was  a  com- 
mon therapeutic  agent  amongst,  them  prior  to  their  communication 
with  the  whites;  it  is  a  means  of  cure,  to  which  the  common  Indians 
are  very  partial,  though  the  qoi:\jurors  view  it  with  jealousy,  deem- 
ing it  rather  an  innovation  upon  their  practice* 

As  may  be  inferred,  inflammatory  diseases,  and  especially  thosq 
(xT  the  lungs  and  pleural,  are  fatal  amongst  them;  In  fact  these  dis- 
eases are  peculiarly  terrible,  especially  when  they  prevail  epidemi* 
oatly:  during  thd last  winter,  Typhoid  Pneumonia. prevailed  exten- 
sively and  was  attended  with  fx-igbtful  noortality.  Singular  as  it 
may  seem,  to  residents  of  a  higher  latitude,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  the  frequency  .of  pulmonary  affections,  in  good  part,  to 
the  mildness  of  the  winter:  there  is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five 
days  in  succession  of  very  cold  weather,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  inhabitants  do  not  take  the  precaution  to  protect  themselves 
sufficiently  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.  There  are  how- 
ever, other  causes  to  he  taken  into  the  account;  not  unfrequently 
the  thermometer  will  iddicAte  a  variation  of  twenty  degrees  ii^ 
two  or  three  hours;  in  fact  we  have  often  a  specimen  of  the  four 
seasons  in  the  coarse  of  twenty-four  hours;  to  these  great  and  sud-r 
den  changes  they  take  but  little  care  to  adapt  their  clothing,  and 
the  result  is  what  might  be  reasonably  anticipated.  Another  capse 
which  may  be  mentioned  as  a  prp]ific  source  pf  these  afiections,  is 
the  great  exposure  to  which,  the  Indian^  subject  themselves,  espe- 
cially during  a  drunken  frolic,  when  they  will  sometimes  lie  the 
entire  night  exposed  to  a  rain  or  snow  storm  with  no  other  clothing 
than  a  shirt  and  leggins.  There  isno  doubt  that  acute  inflamma- 
tory affections  are  moTi^  .amenable  to  proper  treatment,  amongst 
the  Indians  than  amongst  the  Whites;  the  former  seem  to  bear 
depletion  much  better  than  the  latter:  the  effect  seem  to  follow 
tnore  the  use  of  the  remedy,  aud  the  impression  is  more  decided 
and  permanent.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  habitif 
of  life  ard  more  natural  and  simple  than  ours:  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  therd  is  notloubt  of  the  fact  I  regard  it  as  well  settled 
that  a  timely  use  of  the  lancet  and  Tatar  Emetic  will  amongst 
tiiem  cure  Sthenic  Pneumonia^  as  that  Quinine  will  check  an  Inter* 
mittent.  Their  fevers  are  generally  easily  managed^  and  are  less 
fatal  than  the  sanoe  diseases  are  amongst  us:  in  fact  it  is  rarely 
that  they  die  with  an  idiopathic  fever.  The  ^reat  difficulty  a  phy- 
sician has  to  oacoiinter,  is  the  want  of  judicious  Dkfrsing  and  pro- 
per diet:  being  in  this,  as  in  other  tfhipgs,  practical  fatalists,  they 
regard  an  attack  of  disease  inevitable,  and  treat  it  with  indifference. 

In  chronic  complaints^  the  native  physicians  are  of,  course  even 
less  successful  than  in  acute  diseases. .  Here  the  resources  of  their 
Materia  Medica  are  totally  :inadequate  to  the  expulsion  of  the  evU 
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spirit,  or  the  counteraction  of  the  wizard's  spell.  There  is  no 
authentic  account  that  they  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  an  oxide, 
or  any  form  of  metallic  remedies,  and  the  grand  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons which  Chemistry  has  furnished  the  scientific  physician,  has 
never  been  opened  to  the  use  of  the  Red  Man.  In  the  treatment 
of  Scrofula,  Consumption,  or  any  diseases  that  require  skill  in  the 
selection,  or  judgment  in  the  application  of  remedies,  the  Indian 
Doctor  is  totally  in  the  dark,  and  unless  the  white  man  can  relieve 
his  sufferings,  the  poor  invalid  lingers  on,  looking  hopefully  to 
death  as  the  termination  of  his  sorrows. 

Their  Surgery  like  their  Medicine,  is  very  rude  and  unskilful. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  they  have  remarkable  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  wounds,  cuts  stabs;  and  so  general  is  the  belief, 
that  the  War  Department  in  a  set  of  queries  propounded  to  those 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  Indian  affairs,  assumes  the  fact  as 
established,  and  requests  to  know  whether  it  is  the  **  result  of  the 
particular  mode  of  treatment,  or  the  assiduity  and  care  of  the  phy- 
sicians.'' Now,  as  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  go,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  possess  any  remarkable  skill,  or 
that  their  success  is  such  as  it  has  been  sometimes  represented  to 
be.  I  have  attended  many  who  were  badly  wounded  in  their 
numerous  drunken  affrays,  and  have  noticed  many  unseemly 
cicatrices,  the  results  of  former  wounds,  and  such  as  any  surgeon 
of  reasonable  pretensions  would  be  ashamed  to  show  as  the 
consequences  of  his  treatment  of  incised  wounds.  The  native 
surgeons  are  totally  unskilled  in  the  use  of  stitches,  sutures  and 
adhesive  plasters,  so  that  a  severe  wound  has  no  opportunity  of 
healing  by  the  first  intention;  neither  have  they  the  necessary  art 
of  properly  applying  a  roller,  that  sine  qua  non  of  a  surgeon's 
apparatus.  In  fact  their  treatment  of  such  wounds  amounts  to 
nothing,  or  sometimes  worse;  and  the  success  attributed  to  them 
belongs  properly  to  nature  alone.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
although  they  use  in  their  fights,  unsatisfactory  looking  butcher's 
knives,  they  rarely  kill  each  other.  If  two  white  men  were  to 
fight  with  such  weapons,  the  great  probability  is  that  one  or  both 
would  be  killed,  but  the  Indian  uses  his  knife  to  slash  and  hack,  not 
usually  aiming  to  stab,  But  one  instance  of  a  fatal  injury  being 
inflicted  in  this  way  has  ever  come  to  my  notice:  in  that  instance 
the  knife  had  penetrated  the  lung.  I  did  not  see  the  patient  until 
the  third  day  after  the  wound  was  inflicted,  and  suppuration  and 
effusion  had  then  commenced:  had  proper  treatment  been  instituted 
sufficiently  early,  the  chances  were  that  the  man  would  have 
recovered.  They  do  not  often  sever  important  arteries,  and  so 
little  are  they  acquainted  with  anatomy,  that  such  wounds  are 
peculiarly  dangerous,  when  the  assistance  of  a  competent  surgeon 
cannot  be  secured.  To  the  fact  that  their  wounds  are  not  generally 
dangerous,  is  to  be,  in  great  part,  imputed  their  skilful  treatment. 
When  a  really  dangerous  wound  is  received,  the  result  is  usually 
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fatal,  unless  better  means  of  cure  can  be  obtained  than  the  Indian 
possesses:  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  gun- 
shot wounds:  their  instruments  for  the  extraction  of  a  ball  are 
rude  and  clumsy,  and  if  the  ball  be  difficult  to  come  at,  they  fail  to 
extract  it.  pTheir  treatment  of  contusions,  sprains,  luxations  and 
and  fractures,  is  more  skilful  than  any  other  part  of  their  surgical 

Eerformances.  Luxations  and  fractures  frequently  occur  at  their 
all  plays,  (which  are  sports  of  tlie  most  violent  character)  and  are 
generally  reduced  on  the  spot,  and  so  well  that  deformity  rarely,  if 
ever,  results;  but  the  contrivances  they  use  are  clumsy  and  in- 
formed. I  have  never  known  of  their  performing  amputation  in 
any  case;  and  do  not  suppose  ihey  have  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  severed  arteries,  to  say  nothing  of 
proper  knives,  tourniquets,  adhesive  plasters,  lints  and  bandages. 

With  regard  to  surgical  diseases,  their  treatment  is  as  well 
adapted  to  produce  a  cure,  as  that  used  for  the  inflammatory  affec- 
tions before  mentioned.  Ulcers  are  very  frequently  met  with  and 
are  peculiarly  obstinate:  they  result  from  the  same  causes  that 
produce  them  elsewhere,  filthiness,  sequela  of  fever,  insufficient  or 
innutritious  diet,  Improperly  treated  wounds,  or  a  generally  cachec- 
tic condition  of  the  system.  The  natives  regard  them  as  incura- 
ble; but  a  proper  application  of  bandages  and  lotions  will  often 
produce  a  favorable  result.  Cai*buncles,  biles,  abscesses,  and  other 
external  inflammations,  are  generally  allowed  to  run  their  course 
without  interruption. 

There  are  here  various  noxious  reptiles  and  insects  whose  bite 
is  poisonous  ;  the  \aree  and  the  ground  Rattlesnake,  the  Moccason 
and  the  Cotton  mouth  snakes,  the  Scorpion,  Centipede  and  Taran- 
tula, The  bite  of  none  of  these  is  usually  fatal,  or  do  I  know  that 
the  natives  possess  any  remedies  that  may  be  regarded  as  specifics 
in  such  cases.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  noxious  quali- 
ties of  these  varmints  have  been  somewhat  overrated,  although 
they  are  in  sober  verity,  dangerous  looking  things,  especially  the 
Tarantula,  concerning  which  the  same  notion  exists  that  is  recorded 
ID  Tweedie's  Library,  that  its  bite  is  curable  by  lively  music.  I 
once  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  this  agent  upon  an  Indian,  but 
he  very  emphatically  declined  the  risk;  preferring  a  whole  skin  to 
a  poisoned  wound,  with  nothiiis  but  "Yankee  Doodle,"  or  **Old 
Dan  Tucker  "  for  Medicine,  3qua  Jlmmania  would  generally  be 
efficacious  in  such  cases,  but  like  the  before  mentioned  individual,  I 
have  never  had  sufficient  curiosity  to  induce  me  to  try  the  experi- 
ment upon  myself. 

Concerning  Obstetrics  amongst  them,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  As  a  general  thing,  child-birth  is  not  characterized  by  much 
risk  of  suffering:  accidents  and  protracted  labors  are  very  rare. 
The  treatment  of  the  latter  is  rude  and  barbarous  to  the  last 
degree :  the  attendants  resort  to  kneading  the  abdomen  with  the 
fists,  and  this  failing,  they  get  on  the  patient  with  their  knees  and 
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use  great  violence.  This  branch  of  the  profession  is  left  entirely 
to  women,  and  the  cases  are  vei^  rare  in  which  a  physician  is 
resorted  to.  They  use  different  postures  in  delivery,  perhaps  the 
sitting  posture  is  as  common  as  any  other.  It  is  perhaps  not  neces- 
to  state  the  reasons  why  labors  are  so  easy  amongst  them:  every 
physician  is  familiar  with  the  general  influence  of  civilization  upoB 
the  female  constitution:  I  will,  however,  venture  to  suggest  the 
indifference  to  pain,  and  the  stoicism  of  the  Indians  are  partly 
attributable  to  a  less  delicately  organized  nervous  system  than  the 
white  race  possess.  Female  diseases  are  not  so  common  amongst 
them,  as  with  the  whites;  and  owing  to  their  diflidence  in  such 
matters,  they  do  not  often  consult  a  physician  in  such  cases. 
The  treatment  of  children  is  not  such  as  is  generally  said  to 

Ere  vail  amongst  the  Aborigines:  the  children  are  not  bound  to  a 
oard,  but  dressed  after  the  custom  of  the  whites.    They  do  not 
receive  proper  care  and  attention,  and  the  mortality  amongst  them 
is  very  creat.    Emigration  and  change  of  residence  also  prove 
very  injurious  to  children.      A  great  proportion  of  the  deaths^ 
amongst  those  who  have  migrated  from  tne  East  bank  of  the  Mls^. 
sissippi,  to  their  new  homes  in  the  West,  has  been  amongst  tiie- 
children:  next  to  these  the  aged  suffered  most. 

Comparisons  have  been  often  instituted  between  the  while:  andi 
red  races,  with  reference  to  their  comparative  longevity,  capacity 
for  sustaining  fatigue,  muscular  strength,  &c.:  and  here  agiain  the- 
white  skin  has  usually  the  advantage.    The  Indians  very  rarely 
attain  a  great  age;  even  those  who  possess  originally  good  consti- 
tutions, and  live  peaceful,  quiet  lives.    It  would  seem  to  be  a  law 
of  nature,  that  the  niental,  equally  with  bodily  organization,  needs 
a  due  degree  of  exercise,  and  this  law  the  Indian  hftbttually  trans* 
presses.    Their  mental  faculties  are  employed  only  at  irregahwr 
intervals,  and  then  the  feelings  more  than  the  intellect:  there  is  not 
that  steady,  equable  excitement  which  civilizatioa  affords  to  our 
race.     The  Indian's  intellect  becomes  torpid,  and  there  can  be  no> 
doubt  that  his  indolence  shortens  his  days.    The  average  duratioa 
of  a  generation  with  them  is  less  than  with  us:  from  the  best  data 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  average  length  of  their  term  of  life 
does  not  exceed  seventeen  years  at  the  farthest*    In  the  year  1837, 
a  party  of  five  hundred  Choctaws  volunteered  to  go  to  Florida  to 
fight  the  Seminoles:  they  were  not  however  mustered  into  service: 
these  men  were  either  young  or  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  in  looking 
over  their  muster  roll,  it  is  ascertained  that  more  than  half  of  them 
are  now  dead.    When  we  add  that  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of* 
births  amongst  them  than  with  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  are 
fast  fading  away  from  the  earth,  and  that  before  long  they  will  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations  that  have  gone  forever.    A  melan*^ 
choly  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  agency  of  civilization  in 
producing  this  state  of  affairs,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  8% 
discussion. 
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Their  muscular  strength  and  capacity  of  bodily  endurance,  like 
many  other  things  with  them,  are  matters  of  impulse;  but  when  it 
eomes  to  steady  endurance  for  a  length  of  time  they  are  found 
wanting.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  with  their 
habits  of  life,  they  would  be  equal  in  this  particular  to  a  laboring 
white  man.  They ,  will  sustain  for  a  short  time  the  most  violent 
efibrts,  in  the  chase  or  at  a  ball  play,  for  which  they  compensate 
by  days  of  indolence  and  inactivity.  So  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
prairies  will  exist  days  upon  parched  corn,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
fast  will  devour  ten  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day:  this  may  startle  some 
of  your  readers,  but  the  records  of  the  War  Office  will  tell  you  it 
is  no  exaggeration. 

it  has  been  said  that  an  Indian  never  commits  suicide:  this  is  a 
mistake:  I  have  known  instances  of  it  amongst  the  Choctaws,  and 
once  at  least  where  no  cause  was  known  for  it  If  insanity  occurs 
amongst  them,  1  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it. 

1  have  thus  in  a  desultory  form  thrown  together  such  matters  as 
came  first  concerning  the  physical  condition  of  this  interesting 
people:  if  your  readers  be  thereby  gratified,  the  writer  will  oe 
amply  repaid;  if  not,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  is  not  the  first  who  has  turned  blank  paper  to  profitless  uses. 
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On  the  tSlction  of  Medicines. — By  James  Blak.e,  M,  D.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  St  Louis  University. 

Haying  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  an  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  the  action  of  medicines  on  the  animal  economy,  I  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  the  medical  profession  a  re&ume  of  the  results  of 
my  inquires,  not  so  much  with  the  object  of  affording  any  direct 
information  on  the  therapeutical  effects  of  our  various  medicinal 
asents,  as  to  direct  attention  to  some  physiological  pbeaiomena, 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  laws  that  govern  the  reactions  between 
living  beings  and  inorganic  compounds. 

In  the  present  state  of  physiological  science,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  all  the  indications  it  affords,  can  meet  with  their  direct 
application  in  pathology,  for  this  would  be  supposing  it  to  have 
attained  a  much  greater  ^tate  of  perfection  than  even  its  most 
ardent  admirers  can  claim  for  it;  but,  notwithstanding  this  appa- 
rent separation  between  physiology,  and  pathology  and  therapeu- 
*  tics,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  progress  of  medicine,  as  a 
science,  must  depend  on  the  advancement  of  our  physiological 
knowledge.  In  the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  1  shall  endeavor  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  most  iniportant  and  fundamental  questions 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  action  of  medicines,  viz:  as  to 
whether  medicines  act  by  being  taken  into  the  circulation,  or  whether 
they  produce  their  effects  by  impressions  made  on  the  nerves  of 
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the  part  to  which  thejr  are  applied,  which  impressions  are  capable 
of  destroying  or  strongly  modifying  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  by  this  means  reacting  on  the  whole  system?  Another 
question  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  test  of  an  experimental 
examination  is, — when  a  substance  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  do 
the  reactions  it  gives  rise  to,  depend  on  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  substance  used?  or,  in  other  words,  are  the  reactions  between 
the  elements  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  inorganic  compounds, 
governed  by  the  same  laws  when  takiog  place  in  living  animals,  as 
they  are  when  these  same  elements  are  mixed  together  out  of  the 
body,  and  no  longer  forming  a  part  of  the  living  organism?  It  is 
evident  that  the  solution  of  these  important  questions  must  precede 
all  further  scientific  investigation  on  the  action  of  medicines,  and 
yet,  on  both  these  points,  the  opinions  of  physiologists  atid  patholo^ 
gists  are  still  undecided;  for,  whilst  some  admit  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  doctrines  of  nervous  sympathy,  and  the  sudden  annihilation  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  impressions  made  on 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  system, — others,  on  the  other  hand, 
consider  that  it  is  only  when  a  substance  has  been  absorbed,  that  it 
is  capable  of  producing  any  marked  effects  in  modifying  or  destroy- 
ing the  functions  of  this  system.  There  is,  also,  the  same  want  of 
unity  in  the  opinions  of  physiologists  as  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  reactions  between  inorganic  compounds  when  once  taken  into 
the  blood,  and  the  elements  of  the  living  being  with  which  they  are 
thus  brought  into  contact,  some  viewing  the  changes  that  take  place 
under  these  circumstances  as  the  result  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
propertiesof  the  substances  used,  whilst  others,  on  the  contrary, 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  moment  a  substance  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  elements  of  a  living  body,  its  common  chemical  pro- 
perties cease  to  be  called  into  play,  or  are  overpowered  by  some 
property,  the  existence  of  which  they  have  imagined  under  the 
name  of  vitality.  1  trust  the  importance  of  these  questions  will  be 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  entering  somewhat  into  detail  on  the 
experiments  which  I  have  undertaken  to  elucidate  them.  Although 
these  experiments  have  been  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  some 
of  the  European  medical  journals,  yet  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  again 
bring  them  forward,  as  the  journals  in  which  they  have  appeared 
are  not  accessible  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  also,  tfiat  the 
detached  form  in  which  they  have  been  published  must  necessarily 
tend  to  weaken  the  evidence  they  aflford  in  elucidating  the  object 
of  these  researches. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  question  which  presents  itself  in 
entering  on  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  medicines,  is  that 
which  relates  to  their  absorption.  As  I  have  before  stated,  phyflir 
ologists  are  not  yet  agreed  on  this  point,  some  being  of  opinion  that 
many  substances  can  act  powerfully  on  the  system  without  being 
taken  into  the  blood, — whilst  others  affirm  that  it  is  only  after  these 
substances  have  entered  into  the  blood  vessels  and  have  been  car-* 
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Tied  to  the  organs  whose  ftinctioDs  they  modify » that  they  can  pro^ 
duce  any  eflects.  Aanongst  the  supporters  of  the  former  opinion 
are  Yalcntuiy  Bostock,  Carpenter,  Christison,  and  many  others; 
whibt  Magendie.  Muller,  Dunglinson,  and  others,  think  that  before 
a  substance  can  produce  any  general  eflEbcts  on  the  economy,  it 
inust  previously  have  been  taken  up  by  the  blood  vessels,  or  absor- 
bents, and  have  become  applied  directly  to  the  organ  affected.  The 
principal  arguments  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  former 
opinion,  are  the  rapidity  with  wiiich  certain  poisons  are  known  to 

{produce  their  eflects  when  applied  to  the  eye,  or  other  mucous  sur* 
aces,  it  being  argued  that  a  suflMrient  time  does  not  elapse  between 
the  application  of  the  poison  and  the  first  symptoms  of  its  action, 
for  it  to  have  been  taken  into  the  blood  and  carried  to  the  central 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  also  been  stated,  that  when 
the  blood  of  a  poisoned  animal  is  made  to  circulate  through  the 
brain  of  another  animal,  no  efiects  are  produced  on  the  second 
animal,  although  such  should  be  the  case,  had  the  blood  been  the 
medkim  through  which  the  poison  acted.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
first  of  these  arguments,  if  founded  on  fact,  must  be  fatal  to  the 
theory  that  poisons  are  necessarily  i^orbed  before  they  produce 
their  eflects,  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  substance  can  act  on  any 
organ  in  a  shorter  time,  than  would  be  required  for  it  to  be  carried 
to  that  oi^an  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  act  by  some  other  means  than  by  its  contact  with  the 
organ.*  A  superficial  consideration  of  the  question  would  at  once 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  theory  of  the  absorption  of  poisons,  for 
it  has  been  stated,  and  is,  I  think,  generally  believed,  that  some  of 
oor  most  rapidly  fatal  poisons,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  conia^ 
and  woorara,  prodnce  their  effects  so  rapidly  that  no  appreciable 
interval  elapses  between  their  application  to  tlie  eye  or  the  mucous 
inen>branes,  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  their 
action  on  the  nervous  system.  A  carefully  conducted  series  of 
experiments,  however,  has  convinced  me  that  an  interval,  which 
IS  always  appreciable,  elapses  between  the  rpplication  of  a  poison 
to  a  mucous  surface,  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
action,  and  that  this  interval  varies  in  different  animals.  As  this  is 
a  point,  which  it  is  of  much  importance  to  establish,  I  shall  relate 
some  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  performed  with  the  view 
of  elucidating  it 

The  substance  with  which  the  greatest  number  of  experiments  have 
been  tried,  and  which  is  supposed  to  produce  instantaneous  eflects, 

m. -  — ' —    ~     "        —        "^ I -         --      1      —  -  -  -         -      -        -        -  ^^ 

•  The  hypotliesis  bv  which  MuTler  has  attempted  to  set  aside  this  uiference  seems  to 
me  inadinissaUe.  Wishing  to  reconctte  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  poisons,  with  his 
ideas  of  the  velocity  of  the  ciicalation,  he  conaideis,  that  although  some  poisons  produce 
their  efiects  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  could  arrrive  at  the  nervous  centres  Uirou^h  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  yet  in  these  instances  the  poison  reaches  the  brain  by  directly 
penneating  the  tiasuet  that  are  interposed  between  the  brain  and  the  part  ou  which  th# 
prison  if  applied 
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wfaen  applied  even  in  small  quaniities  to  a  mucous  surface,  is  the 
concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  stated,  that  a  drop  or  two 
applied  to  the*  conjuctiva  of  a  dog,  will  instantaneously  destroy 
Ufe.  To  test  this  assertion,  I  prepared  half  a  drachm  of  the 
anhydrous  acid  by  passing  dried  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over 
bicyanide  of  mercury.?  The  whole  ot  this  acid  ^Was  poured  on  the 
tongue  of  a  large  dog,  the  head  being  kept  elevated  and  the  mouth 
held  open:  no  symptoms  of  the  action  of  the  poison  appeared  until 
eleven  seconds  had  elapsed;  the  respiration  then  became  affected, 
and  the  animal  was  dead  in  thirty  seconds  from  the  time  in  which 
the  poison  was  poured  on  the  tongue. 

If  a  tube  is  introduced  into  the  trachea,  a  longer  interval  elapses 
between  the  application  of  the  poison  to  the  mouth,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  aation;  this  is  owing, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  poison  in  this  case  having  a  longer  distance  to 
go  before  reaching  the  brain,  for  owing  to  the  great  volatility  of 
tbe  strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  a  vapor 
on  coming  into  contact  with  so  warm  a  surface  as  the  mouth;  it 
thus  becomes  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  is  there  absorbed  by 
tbe  mucous  surfaces;  and  reaches  the  brain  through  the  pulmonary 
veins,  tbe  left  cavities  of  the  hearty  the  aorta  and  carotids;  whereas, 
when  it  is  prevented  from  entering  directly  into  the  lungs,  it  has,  in 
addition  to  the  above  course,  to  pass  down  the  jugular  vein,  into 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  through  the  pulmonary  artery. 
A  tube  was  introduced  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog,  through  which 
respiration  was  carried  on:  a  drachm  of  concentrated  hydrocyanic 
acid  was  poured  on  the  tongue  of  tbe*animal^  and  no  symptoms  of 
its  action  appeared  until  sixteen  seconds  elapsed;  respiration  then 
became  affected,  the  animal  was  strongly  convulsed,  and  died  about 
forty-five  seconds  after  the  application  of  the  poison.  These 
experiments  have  been  frequently  repeated  and  always  with  the 
same  results;  they  show,  that  at  least,  as  regards  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  appreciate  interval  elapses  between  the  administration  of 
the  poison  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  action, 
and  ahhough  this  interval  might  appear  scarcely  worth  recording, 
and  has,  from  its  shortness,  probably  escaped  the  observation  of 
former  experimenters  in  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  the  experiment, 
yet  it  will  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  part  olT  this  paper,  that  it 
forms  a  most  important  element  in  determining  the  question  which 
we  are  now  discussing. f 

*  In  order  to  insure  a  marked  effect,  the  whole  of  the  acid  was  used,  although  a  sim- 
ple drop  would  have  been  enoaeh  to  have  killed  the  animal. 

1 1  would  here  caution  any  of  your  readers,  who  may  wish  to  repeat  these  ezperi- 
inents,  against  an  accident  which  is  very  likely  to  happen,  whilst  experimenting  with 
vnch  large  quantities  of  so  Volatile  a  poison  as  hydrocyanic  acid.  As  I  before  observed, 
the  aeid  is  conrefted  into  vapor  the  instant  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  snrfiiice  of  the 
mouth,  and  it  is  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  au*,  expired  by  the  animal,  so  as  to 
render  this  highly  poisonous,  if  inhaled  into  the  lungs  of  a  person  who  might  be  leaning 
over  it,  or  holding  open  the  mouth.  I  was  almost  poisoned  from  this  cause,  whilst  con- 
ducting some  of  these  experiments,  the  effects  of  tne  poison  beingielt  for  many  daysi 
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The  next  experiments  1  shall  relate,  are  those  which  have  beett 
performed  with  conia,  the  active  principle  of  the  hemlock.  Dr. 
Christison  has  published  a  series  of  experiments,  apparently  con- 
ducted with  great  care,  which  he  performed  with  this  substance, 
and  as  the  results  he  has  arrived  at,  differ  from  those  which  I 
have  to  bring  forward,  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  every  source  of  error,  and  by  frequently  repeating  the 
experiments,  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  discrepancy  in  our  results 
could  not  be  owing  to  any  want  of  care  on  my  part 

I  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  conia  from  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  seeds  of  conium  maculatum,  which,  in  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  exactly  resembled  that  described  by  Dr. 
Christison.  As  tliis  substance  is  not  so  readily  absorbed  as  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  best  method  of  observing  its  effects  is  to 
introduce  it  directly  into  a  vein.  Ten  drops  of  the  poison,  (one 
drop  would  have  been  amplv  sufficient  to  have  produced  death,) 
rendered  soluble  by  a  small  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  were 
injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog;  not  the  slightest  symptom 
of  the  action  of  the  poison  manifested  itself  until  fifteen  seconds 
after  its  introduction  into  the  veins.  The  animal  then  became  con* 
vulsed,  and  died  in  thirty  seconds  after  the  administration  of  the 
.poison;  thus  affording  a  marked  proof  of  its  virulence,  for  by  no 
•  other  substance  that  I  have  experimented  with,  has  death  been 
produced  in  so  short  a  time.^  This  experiment  has  been  repeated 
four,  times,  and  in  no  instance  have  any  symptoms  appeared  in  less 
than  fifteen  seconds. 

The  woorara  is  a  poison  which  has  been  stated  to  produce  in- 
stantaneous death.  Having  obtained  a  quantity  of  this  substance 
from  Sir  B.  Brodie,  I  proceeded  to  test  its  powers:  five  grains  of  the 
poison,  dissolved  in  water,  were  injected  into  the  jugumr  vein  of  a 
dog;  no  symptoms  of  the  action  of  the  poison  showed  themselves 
until  twenty  seconds  after  it  had  been  injected.  Violent  tetanic 
convulsions  then  came  on,  and  the  animal  died  about  forty-f  ve  sec- 
onds after  the  injection. 

The  striking  effects  produced  by  mix  vomica,  or  its  active  prin- 
ciple, strychnia,  on  the  nervous  system,  are  such  as  to  enable  us 
accurately  to  seize  the  first  symptoms  of  its  action,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  used  it  very  extensively  in  these  experiments.  A 
solution  contaming  five  grains  of  strychnia,  was  introduced  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog;  spasms  of  the  muscles  were  observed 
twelve  seconds  after  the  introduction  of  the  poison,  and  the  animal 
died  in  about  a  minute  and  half.  The  facts  contained  in  the  above 
experiments,  together  with  many  others  that  I  could  bring  forward, 
go  to  prove,  that  even  with  the  most  rapidly  fatal  poisons,  an 
interval  always  elapses  between  the  application  of  a  poison  to  any 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  by  precedlog  and  followiog  ezperlmeots  that  this  stata* 
maat  is  erroneoas.— £d.  Borr.  Jovri 
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part  of  the  body,  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its 
action;  and  therefore,  that  the  evidence  which  the  consideration  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  furnishes,  does  not  lend  any  support  to  the 
opinion  that  poisons  act  by  a  direct  impression  produced  in  the 
nerves  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 
-  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  some  experiments  which  have  been 
performed  on  another  point,  closely  bearing  on  this  subject.  As  it 
is  well  known  that  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  diflers  considera- 
bly in  different  classes  oi  animals,  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  poison 
acts  by  being  carried  to  the  nervous  centres,  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  it  must  reach  the  brain  most  rapidly  in  those 
animals  in  which  the  circulation  is  quickest,  and  therefore  we  should 
expect  to  find  an  appreciable  difference  between  the  time  required 
for  the  poison  to  act  in  a  larger  or  smaller  animal — or  according  as 
the  circulatic)n  was  completed  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In 
order  to  ascertain,  if  this  were  the  case,  I  have  made  experiments 
on  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  rabbit,  the  fowl,  and  the  goose.  In  these 
comparative  experiments,  1  have  generally  made  use  of  strychnia 
or  woorara,  on  account  of  the  first  symptoms  of  their  action  beinjz 
fio  readily  perceived,  that  they  seem  to  be  the  most  rapid  of  aU 
poisons,  in  producing  their  effects. 

A  solution  containing  six  grains  of  strychnia,  dissolved  in  about 
three  ounces  of  water,  slightly  acidulated,  was  introduced  into  the 
Jugular  vein  of  a  strong,  healthy  horse.  The  animal  was  not  con- 
fined, so  that  the  first  symptoms  of  the  action  of  the  poison  could 
be  well  observed;  sixteen  seconds  after  the  injection. of  the  poison, 
the  first  symptoms  of  its  action  showed  themselves  by  slight  twitch- 
ings  of  the  .muscles  of  the  thorax;  seventeen  seconds  after  the 
injection  of  the  poison,  the  animal  fell,  as  if  it  had  been  a  mass  of 
marble,  every  muscle  in  the  body  being  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
rigidity;  this  lasted  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  Tetanic  spasms 
then  came  on,  and  lasted  till  the  animal  died,  about  four  minutes 
after  the  injection  of  the  poison. 

When  strong  doses  of  the  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid  are 
poured  on  the  tongue  of  a  horse,  the  poison  does  not  show  any 
symptoms  of  its  action  until  after  an  interval  of  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  seconds. 

The  time  required  for  these  poisons  to  act,  when  introduced  into 
the  veins,  or  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  dog,  has  already  been 
stated  to  be  from  eleven  to  twelve  seconds,  an  interval  four  or  five 
seconds  shorter  than  the  time  required  for  them  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  horse. 

On  the  fowl,  the  interval  is  still  much  shorter.  A  graip  and  a 
half  of  nitrate  of  strychina,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
was  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  fowl;  in  six  and  a  half  sec* 
ends  after  the  introduction  of  the  poison  into  the  vein,  the  animal 
became  convulsed,  and  so  rapid  was  the  action  of  the  poison,  that 
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in  eight  seconds  the  ani(irial  lay,  to  all  appearance,  dead  with  the 
exception  of  slight  movements  of  the  tail. 

In  the  rabbit,  again,  the  interval  that  elapses  between  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  poison  into  the  veins  and  the  appearance  of  the  first 
signs  of  action,  is  still  shorter  than  in  the  fowl;  so  rapid,  in  fact 
IB  the  action  of  poisons,  on  this  class  of  animals,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  interval  that  occurs  between  the  application  of  the 
poison  and  the .  first  symptoms  of  its  action,  has  neen  altogether 
overlooked;  and  as  experiments  with  poisons  are  most  generally 
performed  on  these  animals,  this  has  tended  to  favor  the  idea  ef 
their  instantaneousaction. 

A  solution,  containing  half  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  strychnia,  was 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  full  grown  rabbit;  in  four  seo* 
ends  and  a  half,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  action  of  the  poisoa 
Gihowed  themselves,  and  in  seven  seconds  after  its  introduction  into 
the  vein,  the  animal  was  dead.  I  have  seen  the  concentrated 
hydrocyanic  acid  act  in  less  than  four  seconds,  when  it  has  been 
poured  on  the  tongue  of  a  rabbit — and  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  observing  the  time,  so  short  an 
interval  should  have  been  overlooked.  These  experiments  on  di& 
ferent  animals  have  been  frequently  repeated,  and  always  with  tbQ 
same  results.  It  would  thus  appear,  tnat  in  difierent  animals,  the 
interval  vari^,  that  elapses  between  the  time  when  a  poison  is 
applied  to  the  tissues,  or  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  action.  In  the  horse,  for  instance,  this 
period  is  about  sixteen  seconds;  in  the  rabbit,  four  and  a  half 
seconds.  Did  poisons  act  by  an  impression  made  on  the  nerves  of 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied^  we  should  expect  «to  find,  that 
they  should  act  with  equal  rapidity  on  a)l  animals,  as  a  nervous 
impression  cannot  be  conceived  as  lingering  on  its  way  to  the  brain 
any  more  in  the  horse  than  in  the  rabbit. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  class  of  poisons,  whose  action  we  are 
now  considering,  only  act  when  they  arrive  at  the  nervous  centreS| 
it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  to  these  centres  is  the  part  where  the 
poison  is  applied,  the  more  rapid  mnst  be  its  action.  If,  for  instance^ 
a  poison  is  injected  into  the  carotid  artery,  it  has  evidently  a  mueh 
shorter  distance  to  ^o  before  reaching  the  brain,  than  when  it  is 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein. 

The  following  experiment  was  performed  in  order  to  ascertala 
if  this  was  the  case:  A  tube  was  inserted  into  the  carotid  artery 
of  a  horse,  the  point  of  the  tube  looking  towards  the  brain;  a  sora» 
tion,  containing  four  grains  of  strychnia,  was  injected  into  the 
artery.  In  eight  seconds  the  action  of  the  poison  was  distinctly 
visible,  by  the  muscles  of  re^iration  being  affected;  the  anhnsJ 
then  fell,  and  expired  in  about  three  minutes. 

On  injecting  a  solution,  containing  five  grains  of  woorara,  into 
the  axillary  artery  of  a  dog,  the  tube  being  so  inserted  that  the 
injection  should  pass  into  the  aorta,  and  thus  become  mixed  with 
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Ibe  blood,  as  it  was  escaping  from  tho  heart,  to  bo  diffiised  over  the 
whole  system,  the  ifirst  symptoms  of  tlie  action  of  the  poison  showed 
themselves  in  seven  seconds  after  its  injection,  and  the  animal  was 
dead  in  thirty  seconds* 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated,  and  have  constantly  fur^ 
nished  the  same  results.  It  would  thus  appear,  from  experiments 
already  related,  that,  first,  an  appreciable  interval  always  elapses 
between  the  administration  of  a  poison  and  the  appearance  of  any 
symptom^  of  its  action.  Secondly,  that  this  interval  varies  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  being  shorter  and  longer,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal  and  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  nearer  the  point,  at  which  the  poison  is  introduced  into  the 
system,  is  to  the  brain,  the  more  rarpidly  are  its  ejects  manifested* 
J^ut  a  question  here  presents  itself,  on  the  solution  of  which  must 
depend  our  admitting  or  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  absorption 
of  the  poison^  and  its  direct  application  to  the  organ  whose  func- 
tions are  afTected.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  interval  that 
elapses  between  the  introduction  of  a  poison  into  the  jugular  veia 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  action,  does  not 
exceed,  in  the  horse,  sixteen  seconds;  in  the  dog,  twelve  seconds; 
in  the  fowl,  six  seconds,  and  in  the  rabbit,  four  and  a  half  seconds. 
Now,  it  might  be  asked,  do  these  intervals  allow  sufficient  time  for 
the  blood  to  circulate  from  the  point,  where  the  poison  is  intro- 
duced, to  the  brain  ?  This  is  a  most  inxportant  question,  and  one 
which  it  was  necessary  to  determine  by  experiment;  for  according 
to  the  views  which  have,  until  the  present  day,  been  entertained, 
as  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  it  must  appear  impossible  that 
a  poison  can  be  carried  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  Drain,  in  the 
horse,  in  so  short  a  time  as  sixteen  seconds,  or  in  the  rabbit  in  the 
small  interval  of  four  seconds  and  a  half. 

The  experiments  of  Herring,  on  the  time  required  for  the  blood 
to  circulate  in  the  horse,  had  shown,  that  in  this  animal,  the  whole 
round  of  the  circulation  might  be  completed  in  twenty  seconds;  but 
these  experiments  have  not — that  I  am  awareof— been  repeated  by 
others,  and  they  certainly  have  not  had  that  influence  on  the  views 
of  physiologists,  on  this  point,  which  from  their  accuracy  and 
importance  they  deserve. 

Herring  has  shown,  that  on  injectmg  a  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potassa  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  the  salt  can  be  detected  in 
the  blood  issuing  from  the  vein  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck,  twenty 
seconds  after  its  injection  into  the  opposite  jugular,  so  that  in  this 
interval  the  salt  must  have  made  the  whole  round  of  the  circulation. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  in  the  horse,  1 
have  performed  an  experiment  analogous  to  that  described  by 
Herring.  A  tube  was  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  strong, 
healthy  horse,  another  in  the  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  of  the  injection  becoming  directly  mixed  with 
the  blood,  the  animal  was  thrown  on  the  side  on  which  the  tube  was 
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introduced  into  the  jugular,  so  that  the  side  from  which  the  blood 
escaped,  was  the  highest,  the  poison  being  injected  into  the  vein. 
A  solution,  containing  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  dissolved  in 
five  ounces  of  warm  water,  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein. 
Ten  seconds  after  the  commencement  of  the  injection,  blood  was 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  carotid,  and  received  into  a  vessel, 
No.  1,  during  five  seconds ;  another  vessel  was  then  substituted, 
No.  2,  and  received  the  blood  escaping  from  the  carotid,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  seconds  after  the  introduction  of  the  substance  into 
the  jugular  vein  :  what  escaped  from  the  artery  after  this  was  re- 
ceived into  a  third  vessel,  No.  3  :  the  heart  had  already  stop[!)ed 
when  the  last  vessel  was  applied.  These  different  specimens  were 
carefully  analysed  ;  no  trace  of  baryta  could  be  obtained  from  the 
blood  from  No.  1,  or  that  which  escaped  from  the  artery  between 
ten  and  fifteen  seconds  after  the  injection  of  the  poison.  In  the 
blood  from  No.  2,  baryta  was  readily  detected  ;  and  although  an 
accident  during  the  analysis  led  to  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  it,  still  it 
yielded  a  much  greater  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood,  than  did  the  contents  of  IVo.  3,  or  the  blood  obtained  from 
the  carotid  subsequent  to  the  twenty  seconds  after  the  injection  of 
the  salt  into  the  veins,  thus  proving  that  the  blood  which  was  most 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  poison,  escaped  from  the  carotid, 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  seconds  after  the  introduction  of  the 
salt  into  the  veins.  From  the  large  proportion  of  the  salt  in  the 
blood  that  escaped  during  this  interval,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
moment  at  which  blood  containing  the  salt  first  began  to  flow  from 
the  artery,  must  have  been  about  sixteen  seconds  after  its  intro- 
duction into  the  veins.  On  account  of  th6  tube  in  the  carotid  being 
rather  small,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  second  or  two  might  have 
been  lost  from  this  cause,  the  blood  not  being  able  to  escape  with 
sufficient  freedom. 

Another  method  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  is 
afiTorded  us  by  the  property  which  I  have  discovered  some  salts  to 
possess,  of  suddenly  arrestmg  the  action  of  the  heart,  when  mixed 
with  the  blood  circulating  over  its  parieties.  The  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  one  of  these  salts,  and  1  therefore  availed  myself  of  it  to  ascer- 
tain the  time  required  for  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  jugular  vein  to 
the  capillary  terminations  of  the  coronary  arteries.  A  solution 
containing  half  an  ounce  of  this  salt,  was  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  horse;  in  sixteen  seconds  after  the  introduction  of  the 
salt  into  the  veins,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  suddenly  suspended, 
as  was  shown  by  the  hemadynamometer,  an  instrument,  which, 
when  connected  with  the  arterial  system,  indicates  the  slightest 
change  taking  place  in  the  circulation. 

These  two  experiments  lead  to  the  same  results  as  those  of  Her- 
ring, viz  :  that  in  the  horse  the  time  required  for  the  blood  to  com- 
plete the  whole  round  of  the  circulation  is  about  twenty  seconds. 
Analagous  experiments  have  been  performed  on  the  dog.    In  tbi« 
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ammaly  when  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein,  it  is  found  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  blood  issuing 
from  the  carotid  artery  in  about  six  seconds  after  its  introduction 
into  the  vein,  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  posassa,  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  in  from  ten 
to  twelve  seconds,  so  that  this  interval  may  be  regarded  as  the 
time  required  for  the  blood  to  pass,  in  the  dog,  from  the  jugular 
vein  to  the  capillary  terminations  ot  the  coronary  arteries. 

dn  the  fowl,  the  interval  that  elapses  between  the  injection  of  a 
solution  of  nitre  into  the  vein,  and  the  arrest  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion,  is  about  six  seconds,  so  that  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
time  required  for  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the 
capillary  terminations  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  this  class  of  ani- 
mals. 

.  On  performing  analagous  experiment  on  the  rabbit,  it  is  found 
the  heart's  action  is  ai'rested  in  four  seconds  and  a  half  after  the  so- 
lution of  the  salts  has  been  introducedintothe  jugular  vein. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  furnish  us-clearly  with  the  data 
that  were  required  to  ascertain,  if  the  circulation  of  the  blood  takes 
place  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  allow  of  a  poison  being  carried  to 
the  brain  kn  the  short  interval  that  has  been  observed  to  elapse 
between  its  application  to  a  mucous  surface,  or  its  introduction 
ipto  the  vein,  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its 
action. 

On  comparing  the  time,  that  is  required  for  the  blood  to  complete 
the  round  of  the  circulation,  as  ascertained  in  these  experiments  on 
different  animals,  with  the  time  required  for  a  poison  to  act  on  these 
same  animals,  a  most  striking  agreement  will  be  found  between  the 
numbers  furnished  by  the  two  series  of  experiments — an  agreement 
so  close  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  admit  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  action  of  poisons  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  In  the  horse,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  sixteen  seconds 
the  blood  will  pass  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  capillary  termina- 
tions of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  we  also  find  that  the  same  inter- 
val elapses  between  the  introduction  of  a  poison  into  the  vein  and 
the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  action.  The  same 
a;:reement  is  observed  between  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in 
the  dog,  and  the  time  required  for  even  the  strongest  poison  to 
produce  any  sign  of  its  having  affected  the  system. 

Even  in  the  fowl,  and  in  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  actions  of  poi- 
sons is  so  much  more  rapid,  we  find  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  carried  on  with  proportionable  rapidity. 

These  experiments  furnish,  I  consider,  conclusive  evidence  that 
no  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  theory  of  the  absorption  of  poi- 
sons, on  the  ground  that  the  circulation  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  for 
the  blood  to  carry  them  to  the  organs  affected,  in  the  time  that  has 
been  observed  to  elapse  between  their  application,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  symptoms  of  their  action;  in  fact,  they  afibrd, 
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when  considered  in  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  a  strong 
body  of  negative  evidence  in  favor  of  the  absorption  of  poisons. 
P^The  conclusive  evidence  that  I  have  adduced  as  to  tne  interval 
that  elapses  between  the  application  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  poi* 
sons  and  the  appearance  of  any  symptoms  of  their  action,  and  also 
the  proofs  that  have  been  brought  forward,  (and  I  could  adduce 
many  others  if  necessary,)  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  will, 
I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  modify  the  opinions  of  physiologists  on  these 
important  phenomena.  In  a  future  article  1  shall  show  that  a  poi- 
sion  docs  not  produce  any  effects  on  the  system,  although  applied 
extensively  to  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves,  unless  it  is 
taken  into  the  blood,  and  thus  carried  to  the  nervous  centres,  1 
shall  offer,  also,  some  critical  remarks  on  the  experiments  of  Addi- 
son and  Morgan,  in  which  thev  caused  the  blood  of  a  poisoned  dog 
to  circulate  through  the  carotid  of  another  animal,  without  produ- 
cing any  morbid  symptoms,  and  I  shall  then  enter  on  the  question 
of  the  chemical  action  of  inorganic  compounds  when  taken  into  the 
blood. — St.  Louis  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Lecture  on  the  Diseases  of  Ike   Genital  Organs  of  the  Femak. 
Delivered  at  Lourcine  Hospital,  by  M.  Hugier. 

Catarrh  of  the  Uterus, — The  disease  of  which  we  propose  to 
speak  this  morning  has  been  the  object  of  our  special  attention. 
After  lon^  researches,  we  think  we  have  arrived  at  results  calcu- 
lated to  clear  up  certain  hitherto  obscure  points  relative  to  the 
history  of  catarrh  of  the  uterus.  If  we  consult  the  authors  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject  which  occupies  us,  we  find  them 
vague,  and  not  unfrequently  guilty  of  errors  which  are  not  in  all 
instances  without  importance.  For  example,  catarrh  of  the  uterus 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  an  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation — an  affection  of  the  internal  membrane  of  this  organ 
— and  to  this  affection  various  species  of  discharges  are  often  attri- 
buted, when  in  reality  they  have  an  entirely  different  origin.  In 
our  opinion,  the  wora  catarrh  is  not  applicable  to  a  disease  of  the 
linin^^  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  is  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly an  affection  seated  in  certain  points  of  the  neck,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  follicles  of  this  organ.  We  consider  the  discharge 
proper  to  catarrh  of  the  uterus  a  peculiar  liquid,  very  distinct  from 
other  kinds  of  discharges.  This  liquid  is  thready,  thick,  viscid,  con- 
sistent, of  an  albuminous  or  vitreous  aspect,  and  endowed  with 
alkaline  properties. 

Before  entering  directly  into  our  subject,  allow  us  to  offer  you 
some  considerations  upon  the  various  discharges  which  proceed 
from  the  genital  organs  of  the  female.  These  preliminaries  will 
be  of  service  to  you;  they  will  aid  you  in  understanding  the  history 
of  uterine  catarrh,  and  will  especially  render  more  easy  of  appre- 
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eiation  the  characters-  which  are  proper  to  discharges  symptomatic 
of  this  affection;  for  there  are  many  discharges  which  have  been 
frequently  regarded  as  belonging  to  catarrh  which  are  eatirely 
fore^  lo  it,  and  which  are  vaguely  designated  under  the  names 
bf  floor  albus,  leucorrhea,  blennorrhagia,  etc.  This  want  of  exact- 
tiess>  this  confusion  in  language,  is  not  without  inconvenience;  it 
(^notes  a  defect  of  observation  injurious  in  its  therapeutical  coa- 
sequences.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  discharges 
in  general,  we  will  examine  them  one  by  one  as  regards  their  seat, 
ftoa  to  do  so  we  will  divide  them  as  follows: — 

1.  Vulvar  discharges. — These  proceed  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  major  and  minor  labia,  clitoris,  and  constrictor 
vaginse.  The  liquid  which  constitutes  them  may  be  more  or  less 
abundant  thick  or  aqueous,  wfiite  or  greenish  white,  mucous  or 
purulent;  it  is  ordinarily  acid.  This  kind  of  discharge  arises  either 
irom  a  local  inflammatory  or  atonic  state,  simple  or  blennorrbagic. 

2.  To  these  discbarges  we  will  add  those  which  are  the  product 
of  the  secretion  of  the  vulvo-vaginal  glands,  and  \^hich  may  be 
more  or  less  abundant,  simply  mucous  or  purulent;  but  in  these 
various  oases  the  liquids  never  offer  the  properties  which  charac- 
terize the  discharges  of  uterine  catarrh. 

3.  Urethral  discharges. — A  simple  or  specific  urethritis  may  fur- 
nish, by  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  a  more  or  less  copious,  thick, 
mucous,  purulent,  or  muco-purulent  discharge,  but  never  similar  to 
the  liquid  secreted  by  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Vaginal  discharges. — The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  fluids 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  ol  the  vagina.  In  fact,  the 
vaginal  discharges — the  nature  of  which  varies  in  other  respects, 
and  which  recognize  as  their  cause  an  inflammatory  or  virulent 
affection,  or  even  an  atonic  state  of  the  vagina,  as  that  which 
obtains  in  veritable  leucorrhea — these  discharges,  we  say,  never 
present  that  transparent  albuminous  aspect,  that  viscid,  thready, 
ekustic  character,  and,  finally,  that  alkaline  property,  which  we  con- 
stantly find  in  catarrh  of  the  uterus.  It  may  indeed  happen  that 
these  vaginal  discharges  may  offer  characters  similar  Ho  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  liquids  of  catarrh;  but  in  this  case  it  arises  from  a 
mixture  of  two  liquids,  the  one  coming  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vagina,  the  other  from  the  seat  of  the  affection  which  occu- 
pies OS,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  follicles  of  the  cervix;  so  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  separate  the  different  products,  we  should  find  the 
characters  proper  to  each;  consequently  it  follows  that  this  is  but  a 
coincidence  or  complication  of  two  aflections,  which  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  less  distinct  the  one  from  the  other. 

5.  Uterine  discharges^ — We  are  now  arrived  at  the  essential  point 
of  the  question,  it  does  not  suflice  to  have  studied  the  discharges 
which  do  notarise  from  the  uterus  in  order  to  believe  that  we  now 
only  have  to  do  with  those  that  are  proper  to  uterine  catarrh;  for 
this  is  knowledge  which  does  not  furnish  all  the  elements  necessary 
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to  our  diagnosis.  We  must  push  our  investigations  stiU  farther, 
and  in  doing  this  we  will  establish  an  important  distinction  between 
that  which  concerns  the  uterus,  and  the  products  of  secretion. 

We  must  consider  the  uterus  as  divided  into  two  parts,  the  neck 
and  body.  This  distinction,  besides  being  true  oa  regards  its  con*^ 
figuration  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  the  less  true  as  regards  its  ana- 
tomical structure ;  with  this  difference,  as  we  will  see  further  on, 
the  existence  of  distinct  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena 
of  great  importance.  In  fact,  the  body  and  neck  of  the  uterus  are 
distinct  in  their  functions  and  diseases,  the  liquids  secreted  by  the 
neck  differing  from  those  which  are  produced  by  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  body.  It  is  not  this  which  offers  the  anatomical  seat 
of  the  discharge  which  constitutes  uterine  catarrh,  while  it  is  the 
neck  which  is  the  secreting  organ  of  this  fluid. 

Let  us  now  carefully  study  the  anatomical  and  physiological  dif- 
ferences which  distinguish  the  two  constituent  parts  of  the  organ 
of  gestation,  in  order  more  satisfactorily  to  appreciate  the  pamo- 
logical  phenomena. 

The  surface  of  the  neck  offers  numerous  folds,  which  are 
intended  to  facilitate  its  dilatation  during  labor;  the  internal  surface 
of  the  body  is,  on  the  contrary,  smooth,  polished,  and  in  nowise 
wrinkled.  When  this  organ,  as  obtains  in  pregnancy,  augments  in 
volume,  its  expansion  is  neither  instantaneous  nor  on  the  other  hand 
passive:  it  is  effected  in  consequence  of  a  movement  of  general 
nutrition,  gradually  and  insensibly. 

If  we  examine  the  interior  of'^the  cavity  of  the  neck,  we  ordi- 
narily find  a  variably  quantity  of  mucous  matter,  transparent,  vis- 
cid, and  thready  between  the  fingers.  The  cavity  of  the  body  offers 
nothing  similar;  the  liquid  which  it  may  contain  is  more  or  less 
thick  and  serous,  never  resembling  that  of  the  neck.  It  is  in  the 
cavity  of  this  organ,  and  upon  certain  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
vagina,  that  we  often  perceive  a  number  of  mucous  follicles,  called 
glandules  nabothi,  shut  follicles,  charged  with  secreting  the  thick, 
thready,  gelatinous  mucus  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  But 
these  little  glandular  bodies  never  show  themselves  in  the  cavity  of 
the  body;  and  even  if  placed  there,  what  end  oould  they  serve? 
Would  not  their  presence  be  useless,  or  even  hurtfuH  Would 
not  the  follicular  liquid  secreted  by  them  in  the  cavity  of  the 
body  often  offer  an  oostacle  to  fecundation?  and  would  it  not  favor 
the  escape  of  the  ovum,  and  render  its  exit  easy  1  Placed  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  secreted,  perhaps,  more  abun- 
dantly after  the  act  of  conception,  the  follicular  mucus  obstructing 
and  obliteratifig  the  cavitv  ot  the  neck,  facilitates  the  engrafting 
of  the  ovum,  which  is  tlius  prevented  from  passing  out  The 
obliteration  in  the  mode  of  which  we  are  speaking  may  take  place 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove,  in  certain  cases,  a  true  cause  of  ste* 
rility,  by  opposing  itseff  to  the  penetration  of  the  spermatic  fluid 
during  the  act  of  copulation. 
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'  The  Miicukr Jiqoid  shows  itself  useful  a^io  during  tabor.  In 
tnoiiiteiiiiig  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  it  favors  its  dthtation^faciKtateii 
the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  ehild,  and  consequently  retHlerstbe 
woman  less  liable  to  those  more  or  less  serfoos  laceerations  to  which 
•he  is  soQoetimes exposed.  But  whatever  may  be  the  physiological 
value  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  fdlliculiir  organ,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tecr0tory  apparatus  of  which  we  have  spoken  ^irists  only  in  the 
neck ;  in  our  numerous  researdies  we  have  tie ver^  been  able  to  d^ 
tect  its  presence  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Without  doubt,  pra^ 
ducts  or  secretion  do  exist  m  this  cavity,  but  <hese  pioduets,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  always  diflbr  from  tlie  liquids- wmished  by  the 
follicles  of  the  ne<^.  Onedoee  nort  see,  we  repeat.it,  upon  the  in- 
ternal membmne  of  the  body  of  the  litems  anything  similar  to  t^ie 
mucous  follicles  presented  by  the  neck.  The  small  glandlike  bodies 
that  are  found  there  are  nothing  more  than  rasnifytng  submueoin 
isaoals,  and  the  glands  pointed  out  by  Weber  are  tkennselves  but  the 

Ehoducts  of  the  membrafna  deddua,  and  conse^ently  do  not  ptoper- 
/  bebng  to  the  uterus.  In  fact,  what  is  the  internal  membrane  of 
vtiis  organ  ?  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  anatomists  confceming 
M  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  greater  part  of  them  contest  the 
estistence  of  a  mucous  membrane  linkig  tne^  cavity  of*  the  uterus, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  it  for  the  cavity  of  the  neck  ;  such  is 
the  opinion  of  Hetster,  Me^y,  Aiaguidi,  Morgeffni,  Ribe^,  Chaussier^ 
Duges,  and  Madame  Bofvin,  whose  \^orks  and  manner  of  viewing 
the  question  are  of  great  value.  The^  authors  assimilate  the  ot«- 
rine  membrane  to  the  serous  membrane  of  the  heart,  and  do  not  to- 
cognise  a  mucous  membrane  except  upon  the  point  of  insertion  cf 
the  placeota.  P.  Dubois  and  CniveHhier,  It  is  true,  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  trennucous  uterine  membrane ;  but  we  fibust  observe 
that  these  authors  bsse  their  opinion  only  upon  analogies,  and  in  no 
instance  upon  anatomical  demonstration.  For  ourselves,  we  wiH 
•ay,  relative  to  the  question,  that  the  caVity  of  the  body  of  the  ule^ 
rus  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane;  but  thai  this  membrane  does 
f)ot  exist  except  in  a  rudhnentary  state,  while  the  internal  fnembrane 
of  the  neck  oflfers  all  the  elements  which  characterize  a  complete  • 
mucous  membrane. 

The  same  anatomkts  that  we  have  mentioned, '  Nabothi  himsell^ 
and,  verjr  recently,  Martin-Saint-Ange  and  Grimaud,  describing  the* 
follicles  tn  question,  recognise  their  existence  duly  in  the  neck,  never 
having  seen  fhem  elsewhere.     Certahv  special  observations  come- 
still  to  the  support  of  this  view.    It  is  thus  that  'Morgagni,  Doges^ 
end  Madame  Boivin  and  many  other  anatomists,  having  had  ocea^ 
lion  to  examine  the  uterus  in  women  who'died  during  the  period  of 
tnenstroatton,  have  signalized  as  very  sensible,  and  more  or  less  vo^- 
luminous,  the  foHieular  bodies  of  wdich  we  speak ;  but  they  have 
remarked  their  existence  only  in  the  neck,  never  in  the  body* 

These,  now,  lire  circumstances  which  would  haro  rsfvealedsiRHlar' 
fioUicles-in  the  cavity  of  the  body  if  they  had  realif  ^existed  there;. 
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Moreowt,  ihd  li^uM.i^^led  by  the  kneiriial  fltt^mbiMe  of  tbe  ate- 
^%  whi<;h  constit^toa  what  is  a^meliaiieii  qc^kd  the  false  nflitei^  ro- 
s^mblesiQ. appearance  p^ritoBealscirumybutisaever  thick,  Ihreadjr, 
iaihiVPiooMi — io  a  word,  similar  tO:thetmuQa8>S!9cret«dby  tbef(4UQles- 
The  same  rerourk  i»  a^l^ssM^to  the  natiire  of  the  pure^  aqueous 
liquids  that  we  s^e  discharge  la  aa  ipteimiitl^t  Inanner  ia  certaia 
casM  of  loserlion  of  the  plaoeDta  inio  the  aecki .  If  we  eximiM, 
4npreoveri  that  wihjif^  occurs  io/obliteratiop  oi  the<<;avity  of  the  uut 
line  neck,  the  oli^rvation  ^g^ia  confirms  ouw  opinion.  In  effect, 
when  it,  ia  the  in^ci^or  orifice,  wbic^  i^  oMUerated^  we  fiad  io  the 
tUterioQ  cavity  anr  aquepus  liquid .  n^bGesd  with.  i^noUior  fluid  which  is 
4P(iucoas^  thready,  transparent..  0»  thei cc^trary;  in  caseSi  of  obiltd- 
cation  of  the  sapi^rior  orifice  no  sirpilar  mixture  is  found;  thdiiquid 
wbichexists  then  in  the  cavity  of  tiie  body  |4*eserves  its  ordinary 
^bamcters ;  it  is  aqijiepus,  seroos,  never  viscid,^  tiifeady  or  aU)umi- 
nona^  and  in  no  respect:  resc^nildeQ  tbp  flakl  oosktained  in  thoaeck 
•We  will  add,  that  whatever  n^ay  be  &e  ieskMSiS:  of  ibe  u^nis,  th^ 
oavltvof  this  organ  has ,  D^yer  shown  ni  iiqui^a  analc^ous  ta  those 
which  result  ^oMo4be#ec;r0tion  of  tbefoUic^^  andoC  thfedbaradens 
4i(  yiibif^  yo^coay  gs^i«,^n  extremely  g^  v^a  froi»  ibose  patienta 
laboring  itnder  cat^grrb  of  the  atefrij^^  which  wia  shall  ahow  yea  itfter 
our  lectiife*     .  .  : 

ToteiTDiinatjeowrap^  glance  at  th^  various  s^^itietions  furnistieit 
by  the  genital  organs  of  the  femalOf  which  you  mxM  not  confound 
wMh^  the  discharge  proper  to,  th^  dise^^  wbk^bt.oo^uiiies  us,  we 
4lould  mention  the  secretion  frmj^  the.  internal  .ipenobrane  of  the 
ixiterus-^iscbarges  syBmitoqiaticcri*  varipi^affeotionsi^  tbisorgao*-; 
^m  should  indicate^  finally,  the  Rquids  se^rel^d  by  the  appeitdagea 
^  tbo  utert^t  the  FallQpi^a  tub«ts,  a^tlendant  upon  the  nun^erous  af- 
£sctions  of  which  tb^se  organs  ftre^susoe^^ibleybyp^sepreuon^di^ 
aies,  OYS^^  etc  J3^t  isn  tbosi^.yarioufi- oases  Ibe.  discharges  differ  oa- 
sawtkjy  from  tbe^'produetp^of  ttves^i^i^tioq  of  ii^  follicles  of  the 
aeok,aadcaWQVhi^qw{fcw4ed  with  thep^  * 
M  To  recapitulato:-  tbos^^italrorgai^!  of  thQ.Cemale  give  place  i# 
<li6charges»  whicb^yi^i^^eqL  4^  icegairds  their  seat<  may  bei  divided  aa 
follows:  1st,  vulvar  discharges ;  2d,  discharges' aoming  from  thr 
5rblvo^Vag$nalsecr^tOffy:aM#fattta;  3d,  u^tbral;.4tb,  vaginal ;  6th, 
ttterine,  wtudi/maythcmsf^kesba  subdivided:  hito  those  which  prof 
f^eed  from  the.  n0ck;  and  tbfose .  wbiciv  are  furnished  by  the  body ; 
ii9di  6tb,  discbatgeA  origijiating  in  tbo.  app^r^ges  to  the  uterust 
NoWt  of  all  theaa  various  discHargesy  thosa  only  belong  to  the  aff 
iisolioa  designated  ^^o^orrAo/^  ijl^^:uierj^fi  wh^^b  oiSer  the  ehai^cteiv 
^^t  we  have  iudicatedi  and  which.  ai:<eseatod  solely  in  the  folUcuIar 
4i4)paratus  of  tb0  neek;  It  ia^lhea  tbe  nedi-*-iiia  folljobfr^that 
iwe. should  regard  as  the/ true  seat. of  the.  diseiu^e:  which rnaw  enga^ 
ges  us,-'      .    • .  ■  •  ■'.:•' 

;  The  different  ^considerations  which,  we  have  psatfe^tledi  will  assist 
^uin  understaudiiig;  e^rtaiA;  points  relative  to:  the  hiatoty  ilf  tlia 
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^nenkej  so  that  we  ih«y -now  lay  sometliSi^'ef  it^'  eticiogy. .  €«tarUi 
of  the  meruB  is  obserV^d  principaliy  in  voung  women  who  kbole 
sexual  pteasurali,  in  those  o#  a  iymphstlc  temperament,  with  seft 
brown  hair,  or  in  those  who  have  no  other  mark  of  the 'ftnme  than 
:the  color  of  their  hair.  Cold  and  moist  climates  also  pFedifl|Mise  to 
this  affection.  MasturbatioRy  exicessive  coitiop  and  pregnancy  ave 
tet  without  infloeEfece  in  the  production  of  uterine  catarrh  ;  but  it 
sometimes  happtaB,-  whon  it  depends  upon  pregnancy,  that  it^  disap- 
fears  afte/  deUveiy,^  and  is  censequentty  but  a  transient  aflEbetioiik 
There  are  besides  many  diseases  that  riioukl  be  regarded  asnHredii^ 
posing  causes,  and  especinliy  riow,  chronic  inflammation  of  ttie  ute^ 
ras,  which  determiAesin  this  or^ni  irritative fluxionary  mo^emesits^ 
and  consequently  a  hyperseeretion  of  the  follicular  apparatus. 

Certain  vices  of  thfe  nuAoors-^  scrofulous  afifection  for  e^catnple — 
being  capable  of  deteriorating  the  female  economy — of  devebpiog 
in  it  a  sort  of  mocous  <ionsti^k)n'>-«.may'  cpea^  and  sostafa  aica- 
tarrh  to  whidi  the  name^f  scrofulous  oatlirrb  might  be  given.  >..  We 
will  ttiake  the  san«o  rekndrkf  of  >  blennorrhagidand  svphilitiG^diseaaasy 
the  morbid  produict  of  w^iok  may  have  attainted  the  folficteS'Of  .the 
neck,  and  there  given  rise  to  a  tirutent  catarrhal  hypersecretida.  h, 
sometimes  oecws,  in  case^  of  thki  natute,  itkt  the  speeifie  cause,  bet- 
ing removed,  the  ottarrhal  affection  dependent  upon  if  a]so  disap- 
pears, though  Ibis,  on  the  other  hand,  may  continue  after  the  ror 
moval  of  the  cause,  ^e  ^tiologfeal  causes:  which  ^ive  hanre  iust 
enumerated  being  estabKshed,  we  wiH  returni^in  to  the*  prdaiitet 
of  the  secretion  ^  the  fbllroulur  apparatus*->-a  pt^oct  whose  imports* 
ance  we  should  bear  in  n^iind^  as  being  the  essential  element  of  ttw 
disease. 

The  follicles  wiiieh  furi^ish  tiip  liq«rid  proper  to  catarrh  of  theute^ 

rus  are  seated,  as  we  have  already  nemarked^  at  the  neek.    In  .this 

cavity  of  this  part  of  the  organ  they  are  less  numerous  towards,  its 

orifice  than  aponita  middle  portion  /  they  are  also  found  dissemioa^ 

ted  on  the  extra-Utevine  sunheebf  the  oerivix,  snd  these  cohse<](uen0> 

ty  being,  Hke  the  firsl^  susooptibfe  df  disease,  maiy  m  this- case  ^vte 

rise  tea  Ibrm  of  catarrh  whi6h  nikht  ver^  properly  be  desigiiated 

by  the  term  of  extra-uterine  catarrh.    Of'^ these  follicles,  some. are 

snpeificial,  that  is  to  'say^  phiced  iMdsr  Ibemuoous  membranepwliile 

others  are  deep,  sitnaited  in  tho'silbstanoe  eten  of  the  waib  (tf  the 

neck,  at  a  line  %nd  evefn  twa  lines  in  depth  in  the  proper  tissue  of 

the  uterus.    The  glandiilar  corpusdds  of  which  we  have  spafeen,  in* 

rilated  and  inflamed,  h^y^  oAen  been  d^dscribedtmder  the  vague^name 

of  mnuliir  metritis,  without  the'  writers  know>«/g  to  what  i8nalomi4 

oaHesionitwaS  tobe-attribotdd'.  .     j  .      . 

Let  as  now  eictlil^nsi^  "an  irTipok£yntidiStincti5n.between  the  normal 

or  phjrnob^oal,  aiid'  the  pathdlogical  "pi^oduets  of  these  follicles; 

We  will  first reoliark,  that  there'  lexists  in  them  normally  aoertain 

quantity  of  mactis^  secreted  by '  the  foflletes  in  the  cavity  of  the 

node;  bat  in  the  phystologioai  condition  of  the  otgan^  the nsttcua  ia 
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dtiw&jrs  tramparenty  reBemUiog  very  miiob  a  yibnout  body.  White 
thk  liquid  is  socreteda  little  more  ahuodantly  than  ordinary,  itcnay 
escafie  by  the  vagina,  and  calise  certaia*  women  tp  think  they  are  tu- 
toring under  the  flUor  albulEL  locase^of  this  seirt  there  existp  hilt 
«  aiiiifite  hypersecFetioQ  of  the  foiUcies,  that  is^  a  i^ta^e  bordering 
upon  catarrn  properly  ao  called.  It  maoifesta  iticlC  without  rednesn, 
inflammation  or  tumefaction  of 'the  neck  of  the  i^kteru^;.  it  iaia^i 
with  ptincipally  in  womw  who  have  bad  ,8avei:al  childreoi  or  ia 
ilioae  whose  uterus  has  become  the  seal; of  an  active  hyp^rsBmia. 
To  establish,  then,  the ^xialienceiof  a  catlarrh,  itia  nc^tonly  neoea^ 
eessarjr  that  there  be  an  augaientatioiiin  the  liquid  sepret^  butalT 
80^ that  it  present  either  an.  opaq^^  a  duU  »!i!Khil6»  or  a  purulent  ^sr 
pect.    This  is  its  difiereotial  obaracter. 

Let  us  now  examine  ttua^morbid  produet.aa  regards  ita^aontagious 
pFopefrtiea  :■ 

'*  h  Pkysioal  CA<a^ac/^5.-^ThQ  liquid  oiay  bdobaerved  at  the  vul- 
va; inthe  vagina,  and  at  the  neck*  When  examiped  at  the  vulva, 
weaee  at  ita  orifice  a  flake  of  thicki  elastip^  thready  mi|tter,  which 
w  detached  with  difficulty,  unotUPlia  10  the  .to^ehi  and  tbsr^fore 
digbtty  sensible  to thefinger.  Ld; sprae  paa^.thp^ neck  see^w  ^wolr 
leti,  dilated  like  a  bubbly.  Tatibe4Qucfa  the  ne^  appears  then  aup- 
l^e  and  putpy,  as  if  it  were  softened  ^anidtf;  you .attpm$)t  by.the^d 
of  the  focceps  to  evacuate  the.}iqaii  it  becemea  det^bed.apd  iSowa 
in  greater  abundance  4ban  yoiu  woDid  havt? ;  believed,  a^pdi  the,  v?alls 
x£  the  neck  collapsing,  it  app^aro  ^to.  be  emi^tied.  When  you  apply 
the  apecuhttnr-^and  ihisis  uaefui^-^oi}  must  Use  tbs|t  with  two  val v^ 
try  meana  of  which,  after  bavic^  placed  it  properly  ^d  aeiaed  t^e 
neck  between  the  two  gutters  formed  by  the  valves  of  th^'iosiii^u?^ 
ment,  you  may-  make  repeated  pr$lisure^.ai)d.<:j!We  to  flow  abun- 
dantljr,  and  almost  in  il  jet,  the.  lK|uid  itu>ntained  inthe  oavity  of  the 
i^rgdn  :and  in*  the  aaea  of  the  jniociOua  follicles.^  The  auaotity  of  the 
mtacos^sontained in  the  neck  may ibe? oon^arahle^andiiaay  giv^,rip9 
to  what  Mr  Jobert  calls  df^^syipfHthen^oky  ii(hju?h  ia  our.qpi^onis 
but  a  form  of  catarrh.  In  eneot,'.th0^  liquid  i?  simply  accumulated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  neck,,  and  not  contained  in  a  closed  and  distinct 
sac*-''  M-^  '  •  *  *     •    •,■■    .  '.    I         .♦       •       •••.."•'  I 

In  certain  oases,  the  mii0ua«s0cr^|^  hy  the  foHide«of  tha.^avity 
of  the  uterus  is  in  comfiiunioatum  v(\^  tho  liquid  of  the  same  oar 
ture furnished  by  the  follidea  situated  on<  the^  aurfaoe  of  thia  orgap 
which  is  in  contact  vnXh.  ^fatev  va^iaal  waU%:a^  givea  i^e  to.mqre  c|r 
less  considerable  masses  of  fluM^ .  Whateicer  tnay  W  thei  point  of 
the  va^a  where  tUa  deiK>sit  tftkes  {dace,  it. ib  ea8y.to.9ee  that  the 
matter  which  constitutes  it  is  not  the  product  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  vagina,  but  iratheriof  the  glaaduj^r.  apyiaratu^  of  which 
we  hivd  spoken.'  Infad*  woa)¥7f|M#Kl  astij^Mpm.iof  1^  whiob 
ia  directed,  towards  ithe  ne4^k«.thi9iPlaMief  itf.  oiigio  ;  aud  it  .is  thv^ 
thktthenaaaa  of  tbo  liquid  bas:  glided  to  the  vulvar  opening,  Ij. 
aoraetiiMa hscfig^m >th«tt» la  coui»ftf»uar^ ;8impiy  of  t^ie verlicalpoain 
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tioh^  the  mass  of  Kquid  beoomes  soSdenly  deUcHed  and  falls  to  the* 
ground.  Itiftnot  in  tMs  way  that  tte  discharges  in  disorders  of  a- 
difierent  character  are  eflfected ;  in  these,  the  escape  of  the  fluid  isr 
never  in  a  body  or  mass,  but  slowly^  and  Jrop  by  arop. 

Lettiff  now  say  something  on  the  appearance  presented  by  th^r 
mucus  of  uterine  catarrh  deposited  upon  the  )inen.      The  stains. 
which  this  liquid  fonris  «ipon  the  iinen  ard  quite  round,  and  not  ati^^ 
guiar,  as  it  the  case  in  those  formed' by  discbarges  from  the  vagina ; 
they  gkie  the  hnen,  rendering  it  firm  as  if  starched;  ^eir  color  is  a; 
dull  white,  grayish,  or  greenish  yelfow..   It  is  important  fo  hei able; 
clearly  to  distinguish  these  laches  or  spots,    in  the  first  place,;  it) 
may  be  of  soine  miportance'in  a  medico-legal  investigation  ;  thefidt 
may  hkppen  that  you  wiil  meet  with  certain  women  who  will  not  al*^ 
low  any  lexaimination  whateiiver  of  their  genital  organs,  and  you  are  • 
thus  obliged  to  ])ut  up  with  an  examination  of  theirlinen  ;  and  these, ' 
too,  are  difficulties  which  you  must  expect  to  meet  but  too  often  in 
practice.     .  v  •  •  . 

tS.  Chemical  Characters, — If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  chemi-  • 
cal  properties  of  the  liquid  of  which  we  are  speakings  we  shall  see 
that  it  offers cliaracters  peculiar  to  itselfi »;.  This  liquid,  in  fact,  is* 'al- 
kaline ;  it  may  sometimes  show  itself  acid,  but  this  is  then  owing  tot 
its  mixture  with  (he  products  of  a'  secretibn  6f  .'ardiferent  nature 
and  source ;  so  that  if  it  were  possible  toseparate' and  anal  vze  apart : 
the  liquids  m£ied  together,  that  dependent  upon  catarrh  of  the  ute^^ 
rus  would  always  present  analkeline  character.    When  you  collect/ 
and  set  aside  this  liquid  to  dry,  it  heoomes  solid^  brittle,  efhtsticp. 
put  it  in  water,  whei^  it.  does  not  d&solve^  it  regains  all.tbe  charac- 
ters by  which  it  was  recognised  in  Ihe  Ikjuid  state.    The  matter  of ; 
discharges  from  the  genital-  organs^  other  than  that  belonging  to  ca*  • 
tarrh)  does  not  present  the  same 'chemical  and  physical  chamcter^i 
asthe  latter.    Thus  we  find  among'  them  son\6  iiifierential  ieharao*!* 
ters  which  are  of  no  mean  value*   -::  *     .• 

.3.  Contagioui  Froperiies»*-^We  proceed  to  add  to  the  foreroin^it 
some  brief  considerations  upon  the  'djctagidns  )>roperties  of.  the  ^iihfi 

3 aid  poduoed  by  uterine  calarrh,  which  is  a  question  not  altogether  «i 
evotd  of  interei^.    Catarrh  of  i the  uteres  i&.eiiFidehtly  contagious, 
when  the  cpiMequeniee  of  or  when  accompanied  by,  a  syphilitic  dis-t<. 
ease;  it  may  be  centi^ious  when  it  ia  simply  blehnorrhaj^c,' without  ^ 
being  syphilitic.     When  blennorrhagic  catarrh  has  continued  a.o€ar«^< 
tain  length  of  lime;  it  may  lose  its.  cdntagiousproperliesj.asyoft  ate 
aware,  in  urethral  blennorrhagia. 

'  A  urethritis  in  a  roan  may  be  the  coriseaueoce  of  sexual  cbnnejcr  i 
tion  with  a  woman  laboring <  under  a /simple  tion-blennorrbagic  ca*?!* 
tarrh.  It:is  not  .very  rare  to .  see  in ;  the  saibie  woman  .  a  catarrh ; . 
showing! itself  contagious  at  certain  times^  and  tiot  constantly*  Thier*' 
may  be  owing  to  certain  transient  modifications*  produced  in  tbei 
matter  of  the  diBbharge»B  ih  iei*lain  womeii  placed  accidentally  ia. 
diverse  conditions,  and  inappreoial^'drQumslWQ^s.;    It  is  thualbatvi 
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exdestf  in  coition,  m6i»truation,  fatigue^  and'  bther  dauses,  vnmf  de- 
velop a  principid  of  aoidity  in  the  product  of  the  <catarrbal  iseci^tion^ 
and  give  to  it  contagioas  properties  ;  tbese  transient  causes  subsi- 
ding, the  effects  subside  also,  and  the  Ivomto  becomes' exempt  from 
all  contagious  qualities*  Nor  is  Jt  onexaitipled  for  women,  labor- 
ing under  uterine  catarrh,  to  fait  to  communicate  disease  to  the  men 
with  whom  thej  have  habitual  intercourse,  jand  yet  produce  a  Men*' 
norrha^  in  those  who  have  bad  with  them  but  oecaricmal  connec* 
tions.  It  is  important  to  be  aware  i)f  facts  such  as  these  \  their ex^ 
planation  ib  perhaps  diffictilt,  but  their  existence  is  not  the  less  ib- 
ooutroVertibio,  imd  this  should  suffice  ua. 

'  March  and  I)uration**'-^aiBXvh  of  the  uterus  maintains  a  con- 
tinued march ;  no  intermisions  mark  its  progresfs.  Nevertheless 
menstruafScit  exercises  an  appreciable  influenoe  ^upon  tfaia  affectinn. 
In  effect,  two  or  three  daysl>efore  the  menses  s^pear,  the  catarrh 
is  often  seen  to  diminish,  then  to  be  suspended,  and  suppressed  du- 
ring their  continuance,  to  reappear  after  their  cessation,  and  resume 
its  continued  march ;  it  acquires  sometimes  a  greater  intensity  after 
the  menses,  though  this  is  but  a  momentary  re^ull 

Catarrh  of  the  uterus  may  present  itself  under  two  forms— acute 
and  chronic.  In  the  first  case,  it  may  terminate  at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  a  mont^  azkl  a  half.  But  the  chronic  form  is  the  most 
fi^quent,  and  Ihe  disease  then  may  last  for  many  months  or  years, 
and  even  daring  the  whole  of  the  period  of  life  in  tvhicb  the  woman 
ifiTsuisoeptible  ofib'cundation,  it  rardly  continuing  after  the  final  ces- 
sation c^  the  menstrual  discharge. : 

iS^mn^ani^.-— When  the  catarrh  is  chronic,  esara^l,  and  not  com- 
plicated^ it  gives  rise  only  to  unimportant  functional  troubles.  There 
IS  remarked  a  vague  gei^ral  uneasiness^  some  sensations  of  twitch- 
ing in  the  groin,  in  the  vagina,  in  the  interior  of  the  womb  ;  sortie- 
times  indigestion ;  a  little  loathii^,  sadness,  etc  ;  and  .some; com-  . 
plications  may  also  occur.  Thus  there  exists  sometimes  an  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  parts,  of  the  neck  itseli^  the  surfaoe  of 
which  may  be  red,  Ueeding,  and  deprived  of  epithelium,  andfiab- 
by  and  fungous' an^nd  the  follicles.  The  orifice  of  these  follicles 
nmy  be  enlarged  and  ulcerated.  The  reactiddal  troubles  will  be 
more  or  less  marked  according  to  the  compHications^  tbey  bemg  in 
fact  in  a  ratio  5)nth  the  nature  and  degree  of  intensity  of  the  pbe* 
nomenabf  complicataom 

Du^pm.'— We  haveseen  what  are  the  characters  proper  to  dia« 
charges  of  the  uterus ;  we  find  these  the  essential  element  of  the 
diagnosis  of  the  affection.  But  ydu  roust  not  neglect  to  inquire  if 
the  disease  is  simple ;  if  H  is  awmg  to  a  local  or  general  cat^ise ;  if 
it  is  the  consequence  ot  a  lymphatic  temperament,  of  an  anemic 
stat^,  of  a  scfofulotis  taint,  etc-Hsrcumstances  all  calculated  to  fur- 
nish essential  therapeutic  ihdiaation8.««-^o<es  on  Medical  Matters 
awi  Me&kal  Men  in  Paru^  by  Da6ii  W.  Yandellj  M.  JD.,  in  WesU 
em  Journal  of  MedieifU  and  iSurgery. 
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VeUow  th)er  at  •Vctu  Orkdns. — The  New  Orleaiis  Medicsd  attd 
Surgical  Journal  for  Nov.  1847  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the 
mortality  from  Yellow  Fever  during  the  season  : 

The  fever  made  its  appearance  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  began 
to  decline,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  epidemics,  about  the 
latter  pan  of  September;  and  by  the  1st  of  October,  the  deaths 
daily  were  about  ten.  Thus  the  epidemic,  as  such  raged  about  six 
or  seven  weeks.  It  attacked  many  who  had  passed  unaffected 
through  the  season  of  1839  and  '41;  some  who  had  been  perma- 
nent residents  for  several  years,  fell  victims  to  the  disease.  In 
sonie  of  iti  features,  it  di^red  frotn  former  epidemics. 

We  had  fewer  cases  of  black  vomit ;  and  many  who  were 
attacked  ^th  this  usually  fatal  symptom,  recovered.  In  many 
cases,  the  fever  terminated  in  24  hours  ;  in  others  it  raged  for  56 
or  72  hours.  Nor  was  the  Issue  of  the  case  materially  influenced 
by  the  duration  of  the  fever.  Since,  many  in  whom  the  fever 
continued  for  three  days,  recovered  as  promptly  as  those  in  whom 
it  ceased  at  the  end  of  24  hours.  Throughout  the  disease,  th^ 
head-symptomis  were  striking  and  obstinate ;  and  many,  very 
many,  succumbed  with  all  the  symptoms  of  congestion  of  brain. 

As  it  is  not  our  object  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  disease,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  statistics  on  the  subject.  After  much 
labor  and  great  care,  we  have  compiled  from  the  published  report 
of  the  Board  of  Health  the  following  statement,  which  will  speak 
for  itself.  » 

Interments  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  3rd  of  July,  to 
the  16th  October,  1847,  inclusive. 
For  the  week  ending  10th  July.  Total     138,        5  of  yellow  fever. 

"      **      "        "       24th    "  "         131,       16  '*  '«    . 

**  .   "       "         «       81st    "  "         177,       47  "  " 


«  4( 


• 


8th  Aug.      "        263,      118 
**      **       "         **        iSth    "  "         353,      197 

u      u       u         u       22d     **  "         432,      322  **  " 

a      .i      «i        <i        2Qih  "  *^        461,      328  "  *' 

u.       n        a  a  5tl|    u  u  549^       435  «  i. 

a      u      u         u        12th   "  "        491,     355  "  *' 

u      «(      u         u       l^th    "  "        257,      169  **  « 

u      a      u        H       aath   "         *         181,        86  **         " 

^     *>      «        "        Srd  Oct.      "        149,       61  "         " 

u      (i      <(        u       10th   '^  '^         126         44  '^  *' 

Prctoi  the  lOth  tb  the  18th "         "        148^       63  ''         "     . 

Total 8990   2241  of  yellow  fever 

iBtermentft  in  the  city  of  Lafayette,  from  26th  of  July,  to  21st 
September,  1847,  inclusive,  total,  708,  of  which  498  were  of 
yellow  fever.    Thus  making  the  total  of  deatlw  fiom  iJl  dise^Ma 


duwg  the  time  specified^ — ^in  boib  aitiea,— 74^88,  of  w^ioh8,7||^ 
were  from  yellow  fever. 

*The  above  table  will  convey  quite  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of 
health  of  our  population  from  the  8d  Of  July  to  the  1 8th  of  October.* 
1847.  "        .  , 

.  From  th^  foregoing  table  U  will  appei^  that  the  epid^rnic  reached 
its  acme  about  the  ist  of  September,  and  after  that  dateit  gradually 
declined.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  fever,  it  has  been  eonaputeid 
that  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  ^  thousand  persons ;  were 
attacked  with  the  disease  ;  this,  however,  is  more  a  matter  ofcpn-^ 
j^etu^e^  than  accurate. calculation...  .       .       '        >  ■         ; 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Board  of  Health  published  the  fpl- 
lowing  fitatement ;  .  -;....         .    ., 

Meeting  qf  the  Board  of  Healthy  October^  \8th  1847* 

The  Bbard  of  Health  feels  authorized  to  niake,  the  announce- 
dfient  that  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  been  prevailing  for  some* 
nionths  as  an  epidemic,  has,  for  some  time,  ceased  to  exhibit  this 
character,  and  as  such  has  now  disappeared.  At  the  sape  time 
it  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  sporadic  cases,  which  have  always! 
been  seen  for  one  or  two  months  after  the  disappearance  of  epidimic 
yellow  fever,  must  still  be  expected  to   prevail. 

Signed,  W.  Stone, 

Chairman. 
W.  T^  Brenw, 

8ecretdrypr6  tent.  j         .!  . 

As  the  yellow  fever  declines,  our  ordinary  autumnal  diseases  be-* 
gin  to  make  their  appearance.  We  have  now  under  treatment  two 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  private  practice  ;  tfey  are  very  obstinate^ 
one  17  days  standing,  and  not  yet  convalescent.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  season,  the  sky  has  been  clear,  the  air  cool 
and. bracings  and  bot  little  rain  to  interrupt  out-door  business. 


-  . J! 


Jibscess  of  the  JSr^as^-^'^Subcutaneous  inflammation  of  the  Breast 
proceeds  much  as  an  ordinary  phlegmon.  •  When  the  abscess  is 
formed  between  the  mamma  and- the  chesty  the  swelling  is  conside- 
rable, the  breast  raised  up,  but  after  an  indsion  the  cure  usually 
takers  place  rapidly.  But  when  the  phle^mteia  invades  the  sub- 
stance of  the  breast  itself,|it  is  rare  to  fmd  only  a  single  abscess  pro- 
duced. We  sometimes  se^  10, 20,  40  or  50  manifesting  theniseives 
in  successibn.  An  instant^  reflection  will  show:  that  this  reaidt  i^ 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  inflamed 
tissae. .  The  glandular  pa^eiichyma  consists  of  diflerent.Iobu^s,  each 
of  whioti  constitutes  a  .Uttle  organ  having  its  own  ftinotios,  and 
wbioh  may  become  heated  and  irritated  under  the  influence  of  I^ck 
t^iio^   JQi^b  lobiie  do^s  :)»9t  attain  aV  tti§  isam^^tin)^  thp  saiM^ 


degree  of  imtatibn.    One  fitst  inflames,  then  stippurates,  and  con* 
stitutesa  first  abscess:  a  neighboring  lobule  then  oeconles  afTebted' 
and,  in  its  turn,  forms  an  absc^s;  and  so  it  may  go  on  "with  all  of 
them  until  we  have  as  many  successive  abscesses  as  there  are 
lobules. 

**  This  distinction  of  abscesses  of  the  breaM  ibto  at  least  three 
orders  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and  if  we  do  not  adopt  it,  our 
ideas  upon  the  subject  will  be  but  very  vague,  and  devoid  of  all 
precision  as  respects  prognosis  and  treatment.  Parenchymatous 
abscesses  may  last  four  or  six  months,  or  a  year  even,  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  succession  and  their  number.  The  subcuta- 
neous abscess  last  onlv  as  long  as  an  ordinary  phlegmon;  and  the 
submammary  abscess  has  not  the  long  duration  of  the  parenchyma- 
tous one* 

'^Each  of  these  has  again  its  special  treatment.  We  may 
Qndeavor  to  procure  the  resolution,  of  stticutaneous  abscess^  and 
that  by  ordinary  means;  and,  if  suppuration  occurs,  we  open  it 
promptly^  in  order  to  avoid  the  burrowing  of  the  pus  among  the 
tissues.  Sub^mammary  phlegmon  should  be  treated  especially  by 
general  measures,  ai^  laches  around  the  nipple.  Topical  appli- 
cations are  of  little  use,  as  they  are  separated  from  the  centre  of 
inflammation  by  the  whole,  substance  of  the  mammary  gland. 
When  an  abscess  is  formed  here«  its  prompt  evacuation  is  desirable  := 
but  the  perception  of  fluctuation  is  difficult,  for  the  pus  is  sur« 
rounded  by  a  lareemass  of  tissues^  and  the  Uibracic  parietes  have 
not  fixity  enough  to  serve  ad  a.  point. of  support  Nevertheless^ 
you  may  recognise  the  existence  of  pus  by  the  following  charac- 
ters! 1.  An  acute  phlegmon  rarely  exists  more  than  seven  or  eight 
days  without  suppuration  taking  place.  2.  The  breast  is  raised  up 
like  a  sponge^  ana  if  we  press  upon  it,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  lying 
pn  a  bladder  full  of  iluid.  3.  We  find  the  breast  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  inflammatory  ccdema.  Having  recognised  the  pus,  we 
should  let  it  out  promptly,  or  we  expose  ourselves  to  seeing  it  tra- 
verse the  gland. and  form  one  of  those  abscesses  I  call  shirt^uttons^ 
Tbe^e  abscesses,  moreover,  baveia  mischievous  influence  upon  the 
chest,. and  may  lead  to  a  puritlent  pleurisy.  They  may.  too  pene- 
trate into  the  cellular  tissue  for  a  oistance^;  and  give  rise  to  a4ifiiased 
phlegmon.  The  incision  should  be:made  into  the  most  ilependent 
part,  the  place  of  election  being  below  land  at  the  ouier  side  of  the 
nipple,  but,  in  some  cases,  a  projecting  point  of  the.. abscess  iiidi- 
cates  the  pjacoat  which  the  opening  snoi<ld  be  made.  It  isalways 
advantageous'  to  make  -the  incision'  towards  the  dircumierehce  of 
the  breast,  because  the  gland  itsejf  is  not  touched,  and  its*  weight 
tends  to  expel  the  pus,  ;The  bistoury*  shouki  be  directed  almost 
parallel  with  the  thpra^ic  paiietesi  so  as  to  fiiiideitin  between  diese 
and  the  mamma.  The  clai^ger  of  suqh  incisions  is  Dot  .greait,  theve 
being  no  large  arteries  to  fear.  Parmchi^atous  phkgTmmveqmen 
an  energetic  and  varied  treatment    BleeHiing;piii|[iBg»'a&d:tbefOii 


I 
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called  aoti-lactal  medicines.  Wh^n  pus  forms,  whieii  ii|  almost 
idways  the  cose,  topical  applications  and  incisions  seldorti  prevent 
the  successive  iniplication  of  the  lobules.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
some  advantage  derived  from  the  prompt  opening  of  the  abscess,  if 
the  patient  agrees  to  it;  for  you  should  reco.lect  that,  in  practice,  ifi 
you  open  one  abscess  and  others  form,  she  mev^r  fails  attributing 
these  to  your  proceedings.  These  details  will$  I  think,  suffice  to 
show  yoii  how  important  it  is  to  distinguish  the  different  abscesses 
of  the  breast,  and  to  explain  to  you  the  confusion  which  prevails  in 
the  minds  of  some  surgeons  as  regards  their  treatment.'^ — Oaxtttei 
des  HapUauZy  No*  SO.  • 


Illustrations  of  Medical  Quackery, — ^ew  Medical  Retelation.^^ 
The  Te4b-tum  Doctor  of  •SrioTiseis.— New  medical  systems,  and 
ibfallible  cures  for  all  the  ills  which  ilesh  is  heir  to,  succeed  each 
other  with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  that  with  all  our  efforts  we 
can  scarcely  cbrohick  them  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  forth.  The. 
ink  with  which  We  announce  one  is  scarcely  dry^  before  we  have 
another  to  brln^  to  the  notice  of  our  readei's.  Thompsdnlanism, 
HomcBopathy;  Hydropathy,  Dypsopathy,  and  the  Lord  knows  hdw 
many  ometpathys,  have  each  had  their*  short  reign  within  a  Tery 
few  years,  and  now  we  have  another  system  presented  with  equal 
oloims  to  confidence.  We  iare  indebted  for  the  following  account 
of  a  hew  medical  refoihner  to  our  esleerhed  cotempomry,  the  St: 
Louis  Med.  dndSarg,  Jour.,  ^Nov.^  Dec<,  1847.) 

^'Ari  intelligent  friend,.ffom  the  souths  informs  us  that  there  is  in 
AHcansas  a  doctor  who  practices  medicine  upon  an  entirely  new 
system-i^-called  thb  te^to4um  system.  He  empioj'^s  an  instrument 
with  eight  sideS)  similar  to  the  toy  used  by  children,  and  known  as 
tihe  ie'-to^tum,  only  larger  in  sisse,  and  differently  lettered.  On  each 
aide  of' the  octagon  is  ^  letter  of  the  alphabet,  designed  to  repre-' 
seat  d  certain  thing'— as,  for  exfiim pie,  V  for  vomit,  6  for  glister,  P 
for  purgd,  C  for  calomel,  &c.  &cc.  Whenever  this  worthy  i^  called 
to  See  a  patient,  he  takes  with  him  iMs  wonder-workinginsfrument 
and  without  examining  either  the  pulse  or  the  tongue,  or  asking  atly 
<|ue9tions,  proceeds  to  spin  it,  as  one  would  a  te»to-tum,  and  aombih 
ifeters  «iCcording  to  it^  revelations.  Thus,  if  V  is  turned  up,  he 
forthwith  declares  th^t  ah  emetic  is  indispensable  ;  if  C,  that  calomet, 
mtxst  be  given,  and  so  on. 

■  *^The  success  which  has  attended  this  plan  of  pntdtlce,  we  am 
I0I4  is  astonishing,  and  the  popularity  of  its  liuthor  unbounided ;  so 
much  so  as  to  cast  bomtBOpatfay,  Jtydnopaithy,  and  ectectic-Thoinp- 
tooiatiism,  completely  in  the  shade;  This  is  something  new  and 
original  in  the  way  of  quackery,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  shookl 
not  have  its  day,  as  it  is  quite  as  pbifesophical  as  many  other 
iyitemehowin  vogue.  But  If  we  might  be  permitted  V6  make  a 
•oggestlon  to  llh§  ia:'ky  discoverer,  wh3«ver  lie  may  be,  we  W0uM 


say  that  he  mighft,  p^rhftps,  itnprore  ihis'pkn,  by  sUbefctituting  some 
Egyptian,  ChiDese^  or  Arabian  hieroglypnicS)  for  the  plain  Eiigiish 
characters,  which  every  one  understands,  as  the  ^enlightened pubUc* 
always  jrields  its  faith  to  a  system  in  proportion  as  it  is  dark  and 
mysteriousi  and  to  them  ineomprebepsible*  McF." 


T%e  Strawberry  Leaf^-^  Valuable  AuadHary  in  the  Ti*eatment  of 

Chronic  Dysentery.    By  J.  C.  C.  Blackbvric,  M«  D.,  of  Barnes- 

ville,  Georgia* 

Believing  that  a  dispovery,  however  simple^  which  has  a  tendency 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  nian,  should  be  given  without  reserve 
.to  the  medical  world,  I  feel  disposed  to  present  to  its  consideration 
the  claims  of  the  Wild  Strawberry.  For  the  last  three  years  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  analyze  titis  pltot,  and  to  try,  if  possibt^ 
to  arrive  at  its  medicinal  properties.  I  was  led  to  this  investiga- 
tion from  the  mere  casual  fact  of  seeing  a  dog,  that  was  apparently 
in  severe  pain,  swallowing  its  leaves.  And  here  just  let  me  add, 
that  if  physicians  would  more  frequently  lend  an  cdsserving  eye  to 
the  eonduct  of  the  brute  creation,  vAim  afflicted  witli  diseases 
peculiar  to  them,  they  mi^bt  find  remedies  im  diseaseSi  \^hicb 
though  at  present  obtainable,  yet  remain  undiscovered.  I  have 
used  the  strawberry  leaves  in  every  form,  for  the  cure  of  dysen- 
tery; but  the  formula  most  desirable  is  all  follows?  1^.  one  pound  of 
the  green  leaves,  add  to  them  one  quart  x^  good  French  brandy, 
and  Doil  to  one  pint.  Give  of  the  strained  liquor  one  table-spoon- 
ful  every  three  hours,  until  the  disease  in  question  be  relieved  of 
its  distressing  symptoms.  1  will  here  add  mt^  case,  of  the  origin 
of  which  I  am  totally  ignorant. 

Mr.  B.,  a  volunteer  returned  from  Mexieo,  was  taken  with  dys* 
entary  at  Matanrn^ras  last  August  a  year  ago.  He  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  to  the  Georgia  Kegiment,  who  attended 
hiro  until  he  pronounced  bis  case  incurable.  The  patient  after- 
wards recovered  sufficient  strength  to  accompany  the  reginient  to 
Monterey,  and  thence  toVeraCrus,  where  he  was  again  prostrated 
by  this  disease.  He  reached  home  last  July,  with  a  constitution 
ahnost  broken  dowo,  and  placed  himself  under  my  care.  I  resorted 
to  the  use  of  every  agent  within  my  knowledge  for  the  cfure  of 
his  disease,  but  without  success.  I  at  length  deterniined  to  try  the 
strawberry  leaves,  as  in  the  formula  above-mentioned.  He  had 
taken  but  ten  spoonfuls  when  he  commenced  to  improve,  and  speed- 
ily recovered.  He  is  now  entirely  cured,  and  able  to  attend  f 6  the 
duties  of  his  calling.  I  have  used  the  sttawbeny  leaves  in  many 
cases  since,  with  the  same  happy  result. — Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  BostdQ  Medical  and  Surgittl  lo«ra«l 

Palmer's  •SrtiAcal  Limbs. — My  Dear  Sir, — ^In  compliance  with' 
your  request  ana  of  many  others  of  the  medical  faculty,  I  have  writ- 
ten this  short  article,  which  1  send  for  poblifcation  in  your  Jdurhat, 
concerning  my  patent  artificial  limb.    1  will  not  attempt  to  give  an  - 
elaborate  account  of  all  the  minutise  of  its  construction,  but  simply 
^general  idea  of  its  novelty,  utility  and  modus  operandu    It  would 
be  quite  impossible,  in  this  short  sketch,  to  give  your  readers   any- 
thing like  a  definite  idea  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  various  parts 
about  the  articulations,  or  the  new  and  improved  modes  of  con-*' 
struetin^ and  attaching thespriags,/  tendons*  &c.,  which^  give  life- 
like action  to  the  substitute  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  the  manner  or  arrang- 
ing, but  the  result  produced  bv  the  improved  principles  combiniiig 
and.  acting,  in  the  substitute  which  will  more  particularly  gratify  the 
reader,  I  shall  aim  to  give  an  idea  of  the  leg  in  operatbn,  and  make 
some  suggestions  to  the  profession  oonceming  amputations,  as  my 
success  depends  somewhal  upon  the  place  of  amputation*    Many 
have  visited  me  for  relief,  whom,  to  relieve,  was  almost  to  create, : 
in  consequence  of  unskilful  amputation.    It  may  not  be  uninterest'- 
ing  to  your  readers  to  know  thatjthis  invention  of  the  artificial  hgf 
is  the  result  of  much  investigation,  vears  of  incessant  thought,  and : 
days  and  nights  of  unmit^ated  toil,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  ^ 
one  of  the  inventor's  legs,  which  was  ground  off  ioi  a  bark  mill, 
wh^n  he  was  eleven  years  of  age..    Ail  the  most  approved  artificial 
legs,  including  the  valuable  one  of  Dr«  Potts,  of  London,  know  as 
the  ^^Afiglesey  L^,"  I  had.  worn  previous  to  completing  my  ibven- 
tion,  and  I  tested  thoroughly  my  own  improvement,  and  secured  a , 
patent  for  the  same,  before  venturing  to  expose  it  to  the  gaze  of  a. 
scrutinizing  public.    In  fact,  I  only  thought,  originally,  to  relieve 
my  own  suffering  by  the  productk>n  of  my  own  bands  ;  but  having 
exhibited  the  limb  thus  constructed,  1  was  called  before  the  public; 
and  a  generous  American  pdblie  has  lully  appreciated  the  w^irth  of 
the  invention.    My  unfortunate  fellow/ bem^  who,  like  me^  had 
travelled  long  on  crutches  o'er  earth's  crags,  withoilt  hope  of  relief, ; 
have  arisen,  as  one  has  said,  ^^ih  joint  and  limb  complete/'  and  my  ; 
fondest  hopes  are  more  timn  crowned'  with  success.    1  trust  you-. 
will  .pardon  the  momentary  digvession  in  which  I  have  indulged,'  and 
I  will  now  return  to  the  subjebt  of  my  letter*  .  .  ' 

.  As  mudi  depends  updn  a  skilful  ampntation^  and  as  various 
erroneous  ideas  have  been  conceived  by  many  surgeons  with  negard 
to  the  best  stump  to  which  to  fit  an  artifidal  limb,  permit  me  to  ' 
Hemark  that  generally  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  stump  left  as'long 
as  it  can  be  with  safety.  The  question  mdy  be  asked,  '^is  not  this 
now  the  case'*?  I  answer,  no.  1  have  now  with  me  a  ^nileniani 
whose  leg  was  anmutated  very  near. the  knee-joint,  which  might 
jusi  as  well  have  been  taken  off  in  the  roost  desirable,  frfsice  for 
fitting  an  artificial  one,  so  as  to  give  the  most  completeBAi  perfed- 
use  of  the  natural  knee  ;  but  the  patient  was  told  by  the  surgeon 
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that  'tivab  in  vam  to  Ibkik  of  applying  a  leg  below  the  knee,  so  as  to 
.0VQ  the  use  of  the  natural  joint,  witboi>t  ereat  difficulty  in  support- 
ling  the  weight,  and  that  it  is  was  preferable  to  flex  the  knee,  and 
pressing  the  thigh  into  a  sodcet — ^^push  along^^^  as  Hood  would  say, 
/'thnmp,  lump— -lump,  thump,''  upon  the  uncouth  stub  leg.    Pro- 
digiously absurd  is  such  an  idea ;  and  even  now  in  this  cuse,  with 
this  very  short  stump,  I  shall  give  the  prtient  a  very  tolerable  use 
of  the  natural  knee,  as  1  have  done  m  several   similar  instances 
previously.    But  bow  admirably  he  mi^ht  have    walked,  if  the 
amputation  had  been  performed  a  few  inches  lower — and  the  injury 
was  very  near  the  aniele,  so  that  the  leg  might  have  been  removed 
very  low  down.    I  always  use  the  natural  Knee,  if  flexible,  if  there 
remains  two  and  one  half  inches  of  the  limb  below  the  joint     If  the 
amputation  be  below  the  knee,  and  the  articulation  flexed  and  stiffs 
the  leg  remaining  at  right  angles  with  the  thigh,  or  nearly  so,  with 
my  apparatus  I  give  perfect  use  of  an  artificial  knee-joint,  without 
'elongating  the  thigh  or  increasing  its  circumference  enough   to  be 
perceptible.    In  no  case  does  any  pressure  colne  upon  the  ieiid  of 
the  stump,  so  that,  however  tender  it  may  be  about  the  place  of 
amputation,  as  the  bearing   comes  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
limb  above,  the  weight  is   supported  with  perfect  ease.     A  stump 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length  below  the  knee  gives  the  best  chance 
for  fitting  a  false  limb.    If  the   thigh  is  to  be  amputated,  let  the 
operation  be  also  performed  as  low  as  practicable,  though  it  should 
not  be  widiin  three  inches'  of  the  knee,    i  make  these  suggestions, 
believing  them  to  be  important,  as  many  limbs  are  amputated  at 
random,  or  at  least  without  any  reference  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  you  would  not  deerp  tbem 
unimportant,  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of  fitting  artificial  limbs*  as 
lam,  to  all  the  various  kinds  of  sunips*    Pernrit me,  however*  to 
jeitiark,  that  in  all  cases  of  aoipulation,  if  there  remain  tyro  iuchev 
of  the  thigh,  a  limb  may  be  fitted  sq  as  to  be  far  pref<erable  to  a 
crutch,  and  enable  the  wearer  to  walk  with  facility,  and  engage  in 
tiny  active  eirnployment,    A  gentleman  for  whom  I  arranged  a  limb 
last  winter,  whose  thigh  was  amputated  ribar  the  body,  infcmns  ncie 
jthat  he  labored  upon  a  farm  the  past  sunmier,  ^uid  could.perform  99 
much  labor  and  command  as  hish  wages  as  any  common  farmer, 
and  that  ho  had  travelled  on  foot  four  miles  in  sixty-five  minutes 
with  hi^  new  leg.    In  aU  cases  where  any  of  the  natural  articular 
tioBS  are  either  gone  or  inflexible,  1  ^ve  the  piUient  perfect  use  of 
artificial  ones  to  supply  the  deficiency  thereof. 

The  principles  upon*  which  my  patent  leg  is  construted,  are  such 
that  a  conriplete  likeness  of  the  anatomical  linib  is  given,  and  whether 
dcested  or  undressed  there  appears  no  excrescence,  vitcuum  or 
unnatural  depression  in  the  contour.  About  the  articulations,  also, 
the  same  symmetry  of  proportion  is  observed  as  in  natural  joints. 
The  springs  and  tendons  in  the  artificial  limb  which  perform  the 
functioQci  of  the  iendo^ichiiiisj^  flesfor  and  extensor,  muscles,  :&a; 
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are  dorable,  and  as'they  are  allin  the  iaterkMr  of  tiie lunh,  tfney  aiB 
notBijibgect  to  accident,  and  do  not  wear  the  clothing  covenbg  thp 
leg,  or  injure  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  same.  I  have  compounded 
a  cement  which  I  use  m  the  finish  of  the  exterior,  which  19  impev* 
vious  to  water,  and  which  fastens  the.  outside  covering,  or  ooticle, 
indrssolubly,  and  gives  a  beauty  of  color  and  finish,  rivalled  only  by 
that  of  the  human  limb.  B.  Frakit.  Valabr. 

MERBnrrH  Bridoe,  N.  H.,  Nov.  24th,  1847. 

[Frmnike  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  J&n,r. 


Treatment  of  MccougJu—Dr.  Bover  relate^  three  cases  of  pro- 
longed and  alarming  hiccough,  which,  having  resisted  all  the  usual 
means  employed  for  its  relief,  were  relieved  by  the  application  oif 

Pressure,  a  practice  first  suggested  by  Bordeu  and  since  revived  by 
(.  Rostan.  A  large  pad  is  laid  on  the  epigastrium,  and  bound 
forcibly  op  by  njeans  of  a  towel  or  bandage.  It  generally  ca.use3 
instant  relief,  but  if  discontinued  too  soon  the  hiccough  returns,  lit 
is  usually  necessary  to  wear  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  before  it  can 
be  safely  removed.-r-Kei?ttc  Medico- ChirurgicalCy  July. 
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Female  Physicians. — The  novel  event  of  a  female  medical  stu- 
dent being  in  att^ndanpe  at  the  Qeneva  College  having  been  the 
subject  of  remarks  in  Medical  and  other  Periodicals,  we  are  led  to 
ktate  the  circumstances,  which,  are  briefly  as  folllows: —  '^ 

Shortly  af^er  Ih^  coinm^ncement  of  the  lecture  session  now  in 
pfTogress,  the  Facally  <rf  Geneva  Ck>Hege  received  an  application 
by  letter,  for  the  admission  of  a  lady  to  the  privileges  of  the  IhstS- 
tution.  The  Pacqlty  resolved  to  submit  the  letter  (written  1)y  the 
applicant  berasif )  to  the/ class,  and  to  return  a  favorable  r^ly  pit^ 
vided  no  objections  thereto  were  entertained.  The  class  adopted 
unanimously^  resolutions  expressing  their  willingness  that  the  appli^ 
^aDjt  9hai|Id  be  receivedp.  and  pledging  themselves  to  treat  1^  wil|i 
respeotM  consideratioii.  Stie^  waa  acoordingly  admitted^  and  has 
thus  far  attended  the  lectoresinall  the  departments,  as  w^eit  a^ 
a\)ifgic^  operations,  axMl  disseptipns^  peit^ijally  participa^g  in  the 
latter.    Nothing  has  •  trahspired,  at  yet,  to  disprove  the  propriety 


of  the  action  taken  by  the  Faculty  and  class^  In  so  far  as  her 
presence  jn  the  lecture  room  lias  had  any  influence,  it  has  been 
condocive  to  a  more  strict  observance  of  decorun^  than  is  usual 
^ith  medical  classes/ and  any  embarrassment  which  may  have  been 
felt  by  ^11  parties  has  long  since  disappeared. 

It  is  understood  that  previously  to  her  ftppllcatiott'  to  the  Geneva 
College,  she  had  applied  to  be  received  at  the  Institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia, New- York  chy,  and  Boston,  but  without  success.  Geneva 
-Collegewill  tiierelore'be  entitled  to  tl)e  distinction;  iteeritorious  or 
otherwise,  of  first  practically  exemplifying  the  expetim^^t  of  open- 
ing the  door  of  medical  instruction  to  a  female  candidate  for  the 
medical  profession. 

Several  inquiries  suggest  themselves  ih  connection  with  the  fore- 
going event.  Is  it  likely  that  the  example  of  Miss  B.  will  be  fot 
bwed  by  other  females?  We  think  it  by  no  nieans  impassible  that 
this  will  be  the  case.  And  we  vent  ore  to  predict,  Ihat,  before 
many  years,  there  wifl  bo  far  less  dHficuhy  than  was  experienced 
m  the  present  instance,  in-  finding  a  Medical  Institution '  willing  to 
entertain  f?ivprablysimilar' applications,  and  that  the  fact  of  females 
qufalifying  themselves  to  become  medical  practitioners  will  have 
ceased  to  possess  noveUy.  That  females  will  become  general 
practitioners  is  iiardly  to  he  expected,  but  that  they  may  devote 
themselves  soccessfully  and  nsefuMy  to  special  branches  is  not  to  b* 
doiubted.  This  has  been  sufRciently  demonstrated  in  the  instance 
of  Mad.  Boivin,  and  others,  who  have  been  distinguished  not  only 
as  practilionei*s,  but  as  writers  and  teachers.  We  jihould  regrrjt  to 
see  any  innovations  texMthg  id  lead  wc^man  from  beff  approprtt^ 
sphero— ^thedonnestte  hearth,  and'  the  social  circle^  but  we.can  per^ 
ceive  no  good  reasons  why  females  whosedaties  are  not  prescribed 
by  domestic  or  social  relations,  should  be  denfed'  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  a  support,  md  of^erdsing  usefully' therr  feeoUies  in  the 
capacity  of  Medical  practitioners  under  proper  limitations.  The 
ofHccs  of  the  Physicians,  indeed,  in  some 'Inspects,  are  peculiary 
appropriate,  as  they  would  be  congenial  to  the  other  sex.  Poetry 
invests  woman  with  the  character  of  a  "  ministering  angel "  in  the 
hmir  of  sickness,  and  this  idea  almost  eeases  to  be  a  figure  of  speech 
y»h^9  we^  witness  the  labors  of  **  slfetert  of  charity  "  '(pfofessedly  so, 


or  not)  devoted  to  tiie  claiiiHS  of  the'  pocfr  and.  fri6ndiesa»  enbftoced 
by  the  sQfferiQga  of  di3ea8e.  Surety  such  philanthropic  efforts 
should  not  bo  deprived  of  the  vastly  idcreased  eiiiciency  which 
they  may  derive  froan^medical  knowledge.  The  poetical  idea  of  a 
"  ministering  angel,"  or  the  raoi*e  prosaic  qharacter  of  a  "sister  of 
charity/ -  cannot  sufier  depreciation,  but  <iuite  the  reverse,  by  being 
associated  with  medical  education. 

But,  aside  from  purely  {>hiIantbropic  ends,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  ejcercise  of  the  duties  *of  the  medical  practitioner,  is 
by  no  meaos,  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  lords  of  creation,  but 
may  be  claitx^ed  as  belonging  equally  to  the  softer  sex.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  would,  however,  lead  us  too  deeply  into  the 
metaphysics  of  woraap's  rights,  and  we  therefore  waive  it  for  the 
present. 

Another  inquiry  is,  what  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  will  be  exerted  by  w^ll  educated  female  physicians? 
;The  effect,  bb^  it  ^ems  t<^,  us,>  will  be^good*  We  imagine  that  it  may 
^nduce  to  the  dimiiiution  pf  quackery.  Without  intending  aay 
disrespect  to  the  fair  sex,  we  may  remark,  what  every  practitionn' 
4nvist  have  observed,  that  the  isncQuregements  bestowed  upon  the 
ly^rious  ojiedical  delusions,  and  ei;np|rical  schemes  of  the  day,  is,  in 
a  great  de^gree,  Qwing,  to  female  influence.  Why  it  is  so  we  will 
DOt'stop  tp  inquirQ,  Such,  atall  events,  is  the  iact  Now  one  result 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  from  th^  educatic|i 
of  intejl^ent  'females  in  medical  soience,  is^  the  diffusion  of  .  a 
more  ratifinal  appreciation  of,  and  consequent  respect  for  the  medi- 
cal profession^  a^nd  medical  knowledge,  among  persons  of  their  owo 
jiex*  Fhysipians  will  hav^  fewer  ftnooy anees  to  suffer  from  the  baads 
of  ignorant  nurses,  and  traditionary  wbiifis  and  notions.  We  have 
not  time,  nor  spac^  to  pursue'  this  inquiry*  Having  fairly  comrntted 
^without  finy  affectation  of  gallantry)  our  first  impi'essions  in  behalf 
of  female  medical  education,  we  leave  the  subject  for  the  present, 
to  bO)  perhaps,  resumed  at  some  future  time. 


.  B^alo  Medical  College^r^Exiensmk  of  Lecture  Term- — Tiie 
Faculty  of  this  institution  have  resolved  that  the  lecture  session  (oi 
1S48-0  sha)l  commence  on  the  last  Wednesdaiy  in  Nov.,  1846^  m«f 
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king,  with  the  preliminary  dissecting  term  of  one  month,  a  six 
months  course^  thus,  virtually,  if  not  literally,  adopting  the  recom- 
mendatioQ  of  the  National  Medical  Convention. 

The  coming  Spring  Course,  commencing  the  last  of  February  next, 
will  continue,  as  announced  in  the  Circular  and  advertisements,  for 
the  usual  period f  viz,  sixteen  weeks. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  making  this  announcement. 
.   The  Buffalo  Institution  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  fourth  Institu- 
tion in  the  country  to  extend  the  lecture  term,  and  the  first  to  do  so 
pf  the  Institutions  north  and  west  of  New  York  city, 


Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Medical  Men. — This  benevolent  and  prosperous  asso- 
ciation in  the  city  of  New- York,  have  lately  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  by  a  dinner  at  the  Astor 
House.    Good  feeljng,  good  cheer,  and  good  speeches  appear  to 
have  united  in  rendering  the  occasion  all  that  was  to  have  been 
expected.     Apart  from  the  objects,  which  commend  themselves  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  the  feelings  of  every  medical  man,  such 
occasions  are  productive  of  the  happiest  influences  upon  the  profes- 
sion.    We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  custom  of  meeting  for  social 
purposes  at  stated  periods,  become  more  general  among  medicai 
men  than  it  now  is.     The  better  Physicians  know  each  other  by 
means  of  intimatOi  friendly  companionship,  the  greater  will  be  their 
mutual  respect  for  each  other,  the  more  highly  will  they  esteem 
their  common  profession,  and  the  stronger  will  be  their  claims,  as  a 
body,  upon  public  regard  and  confidence.     Fraternal  union — this  is 
'the  open  sesame,  for  secret  stores  of  honor  and  usefulness,  which 
medicine  may  possess  by  never  forgetting  to  avail  itself  of  that 
talismanic  expression. 


Slandering  Physicians. — Under  this  caption,  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  publishes  a  correction,  which  we  are  truly 
glad  to  see. 

A  paragraph  has  been  of  late  circulating  through  the  newspaper 
and  medical  journals,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  surgeon  of  Lowell, 
Mass^  after  dressing  the  wound  of  a  patient,  and  finding  that  he 

4  No.  8.— Vol.  3. 
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« 

was  to  receive  no  fee  therefor,  tore  off  the  dressings,  and  left  the 
patient  in  that  condition.  The  story  seemed  highly  improbable  on 
its  face ;  but  as  it  was  not  only  stated  once,  but  reiterated  by  the 
newspaper  jn  which  it  originated,  we  had  reluctantly  felt  obliged 
to  give  it  credence,  and  had  prepared  a  notice  of  it,  expressing 
sentiments  of  indignation,  to  which  all  our  readers  would  have 
responded  amen.  It  turns  out  that  the  allegation  was  utterly  slan- 
derous. Js  there  no  legal  redress  for  such  grievances,  to  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  physicians  are  constantly  exposed  t  We 
do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  claim  for  the  medical  profession  entire 
exemption  from  moral  obliquities,  but  we  do  believe,  that  of  the 
cases  of  criminal  or  immoral  practices  in  which  the  perpetrators 
are  designated  doctors,  the  larger  proportion  are  psettdo-doctors,  and 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  the  offences  are  slan- 
derously imputed. 

"We  hope  our  friend  of  the  N.  Y.  Annalist  will  not  fail  to  make 
the  correction  in  the  instance  referred  to  I 


Anniversary  of  the  J^tw-York  Academy  of  Medwinc-^^An  anni- 
versary address  before  the  Academy  was  lately  deli%'ered,  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  before  a  very 
large  auditory.  Many  persons,  indeed,  were  prevented  from  gain- 
ning  admittance,  the  hall  being  crowded  to  overflowing.  This 
speaks  well  for  a  growing  public  interest  in  medical  affairs,  as  well 
as  for  the  personal  reputation  of  the  orator.  The  address  was 
equal  to  the  high  expectations  which  had  been  entertained.  It  is 
to  be  published,  so  that  members  of  the  profession  of  a  distance 
may  have  a  share  of  the  gratificatibn  afforded  to  those  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  being  auditors  on  the  interesting  occasion. 


Medical  Students  at  Philadelphia. — Philadelphia,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Medical  Examiner,  still  preserves  its  quota  of  medical 
students.  The  Examiner  estimates  the  whole  number  in  attend- 
ance at  the  various  schools  at  about  eleven*  hundred.  The  clabs 
at  the  University,  we  learn  though  a  private  source,  embraces 
■five  hundred;  so  that  the  extension  of  the  lecture  term  to  five 
months,  it  would  seem,  has  operated  as  an    additional  inducement 
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for  medical  students  to  select  timt  institution.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  this.  We  believe  Institutions  which  furnish  the  mosl  advantages 
will  be  best  patronized. 

Removal  of  the  Liver! — The  credulity  of  the  public,  and  the 
incredulity  of  the  Profession,  were  lately  niuch  excited  by  an 
{announcement  that  a  Dr.  Thompson,  residing  near  (Dolumbus, 
Ohio,  had  extirpated  a  hypertrophied  liver  weighing  some  twenty  • 
or  thirty  pounds  I !  The  victim  was  represented  to  be  doing  very 
comfortably  without  a  liver!  At  length,  however,  the  patient 
died,  having  lived  sufficiently  long  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  hepatic  viscus  may  be  succesfully  removed !  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New- York  Annalist,  writing  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  place. where  this  astonishing  chirurgical  feat  was 
performed,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  atfair.  A  large  tumor, 
it  appears,  was  removed  from  the  abdomen,  the  operator,  supposing, 
or,  at  all  events,  asserting  that  the  tumor  consisted  of  the  liver, 
and  nothing  else,  and  that  no  vestige  of  the  organ  remained  after 
the  operation.  After  the  decease  of  the  patient,  this  redoubt- 
able hero  of  the  scalpel  presided  at  an  autopsy,  having  invited  some 
spectators  to  testify  to  the  verity  of  his  achievement;  when  lo  1  the 
liver  was  found  snugly  and  safely  reposing  in  its  usual  locality, 
and  the  substance  removed  turned  out  to  be  an  ovarian  tumor  I  It 
would  be  libel  upon  an  ancient  and  respectable  fraternity,  the  primi- 
tive surgeons,  to  stigmatize  this  as  an  instance  of  barber  surgery — 
it  should  be  called  simply  butchery,  without  prefixing  the  adjective 
chirorgical. 

A  Prescription. — The  following  prescription,  which  was  received 
at  an  apothecary's  shop  in  a  village  in  this  state,  may  possess  some 
value  as  a  curious  specimen  of  this  branch  of  literature.  We  give 
it  verbatim,  et  literatim,  et  punctuatim,  premising,  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  one  wno  has  any  claims 
to  be  considered  a  regular  physician.  We  should  not  be  vastly 
surprised,  however,  if  the  author  were  a  practitioner  with  not  aa 
inconsiderable  share  of  patronage: — 

A  receit  for  the  Egar  1  pint  of  hollands  gin,  30  grains  of  Ketiin^ 
powders  3  cents  worth  of  Jollop  and  5  drops  of  the  licks  of  viteral 
all  compounded  up  together,  take  one  half  A  Wjne  glass  3  times 
A  Day. 
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Demise  of  the  Briiish  antd  Foreign  Medical  Review, — Dr.  Forbei 
has  retired  from  the  editorial  chairi  and  the  Review  formerly  con- 
ducted by  him  is  to  be  merged  in  the  Medico^Chirargioal  Review, 
which  is  henceforth  to  be  entitled  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chi' 
rurgical  Review,  It  is  to  be  republished  by  the  Woods,  of  New- 
York,  who  have  for  many  years  republished  the  Medico-ChirurgicaL 

Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  valedictory,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
rise  and  fail  of  this  enterprise.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  led  to 
originate  the  Review  from  a  painful  conviction  of  the  deplorable 
and  degraded  condition  of  medical  periodical  literature.  He  speaks 
of  contemporary  British  Journals  (condescending  to  except  from 
a  sweeping  expression  of  contempt  a  single  publication  emanating 
from  Dublin)  in  terms,  which  display  an  astonishing  degree  of  ego- 
tism and  arrogance.  It  seems  that  very  few  articles  which 
appeared  in  his  Review,  were  from  his  own  pen.  Of  late,  however, 
he  contributed  Reviews  of  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy,  which 
he  acknowledges  affected  injuriously  the  circulation  of  the  work. 
As  a  pecuniary  speculation  the  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and  as  it 
promised  to  bring  him  in  debt  more  and  more  each  year  of  its  con- 
linuence,  it  was  prudently  abandoned. 

We  canndt  tut  think  that  with  a  little  modesty  of  demeanor  Dr. 
F.  would  have  retired  more  gracefully.  There  are  some  insinua- 
tions contained  in  his  valedictory  which  are  unjust  in  themselves, 
and  certainly  are  as  much  in  violation  of  medical  ethics  as  any 
other  species  of  defamation  of  the  character  of  his  professional 
brethren.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  vacates  the  editorial 
chair,  not  willingly,  but  with  a  reluctant  concession  to  the  force  of 
circumstances. 


*'  Dr,  Wm.  Roberts  has  died  of  his  wounds  received  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Molino  del  Rey." 

Dr  Roberts  was,  we  think,  a  native  of  Montreal,  and  educated 
originally  for  the  church;  but  in  1837  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Hamilton, 
«nd  in  1840  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia. Soon  after,  he  received  an  appointment  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  army,  and  served  several  months  in  the  Florida  compaign, 
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in  Gen.  Read's  Brigade.  Upon  the  disbanding  of  this  corps,  he 
settled  as  a  practtaner  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Brun8>)ciGk  in 
Georgia.  In  August,  18^3,  he  was  again  admitted  into  the  regular 
arnny  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Roberts  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  although  not 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  his  attainments  were  varied  and 
extraordinary.  In  addition  to  a  superior  English  education,  he 
added  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  French;  with  also  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
most  difficult  authors  with  facility.  And  while  pursuing  his  medical 
studies  he  supported  himself  chiefly  by  teaching  small  private 
classes  in  these  several  branches.  As  a  student  of  medicine,  he 
had  scarcely  a  rival,  having  by  untiring  industry,  aided  by  uncom- 
mon greatness  of  apprehension  and  strength  of  memory,  mastered 
more  of  the  details  of  the  several  branches  of  our  profession  than 
any  man  of  his  age  we  have  known.  His  private  virtues  were 
also  of  the  most  excellent  character— he  was  humane  and  kind  to 
a  proverb,  and  to  all  his  circle  of  friends  he  endeared  himself  most 
by  his  tender  attachment  and  care  for  a  widowed  mother  and  an 
only  sister. 

Dr.  Roberts  was  attached  to  the  "veteran  5th  regiment"  of 
Worth's  division,  and  was  on  the  field  in  nearly  all  the  fearful  bat- 
tles 10  which  this  regiment  was  engaged.  It  was  always  his  desire 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  soldier,  as  well  as  in  his  capacity  as  a 
medical  officer,  and  we  presume  it  was  at  his  own  request  that  we 
find  him  leading  a  company  in  the  charge  upon  Cherubusco  on  the 
20th  of  August,  for  his  courage  and  valuable  services  on  which 
occasion  he  received  a  most  flattering  notice  in  the  official  despatches 
of  his  commanding  officer.  He  received,  however,  his  fatal  wound 
at  the  assault  upon  Molino  del  Rey  several  days  later.  Of  the 
character  of  his  wounds,  and  the  particulars  of  his  death,  we  have 
tio  information,  but  we  have  no  doubt  he  died  as  he  had  always 
lived,  in  trustful  reliance  upon  his  Heavenly  Father. 


Dr.  Congar^s  Private  Medical  School. — ^Dr.  Congar,  whose  card 
^vill  be  found  upon  the  advertising  pages,  proposes  to  open  a  pri- 
vate medicaUchool  in  Buffalo,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continued,. 
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regular,  and  thorough  course  of  iosf ruction.  Dr.  Congar  has 
already  had  some  experience  in  givJng  private  instruotion  and 
examinations,  and  whil^  he  has  demonstrated  to  himself  the. success 
of  the  project,  he  has  also  demonstrated  to  others  his  complete 
qualifications  for  the  duty.  The  facilities  which  he  now  offers  to 
his  pupils  are  extraordinary,  and  ought  to  ensure  him  full  rooms* 
The  amount  which  he  proposes  to  charge  for  a  years'  tuition — $50, 
is  something  more  than  the  student  pays  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean 
oifice,  carry  medicines,  and  collect  accounts,  but  the  amount  of  his 
acquisitions  in  medicine  and  surgery,  will,  Ve  venture  to  affirm,  be 
also  something  greater.  In  this  way  only^  by  entering  offices  where 
tuition  is  demanded,  and  where  regular  and  constant  instruction  19 
given,  can  young  men  ever  be  made  good  students  and  prepared  to 
practice.  The  $50  thus  paid,  is  $200  earned,  for  the  student  will 
learn  nnore  in  one  year  in  such  an  office,  than  he  can  learn  in  three 
years  in  the  office  of  any  man,  however  extensive  his  practice, 
who  leaves  his  student  to  instruct  himself. 


Buffalo  City  ^Tospt/a/.— During  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture a  charier  was  obtained  for  a  Hospital  to  be  located  in  this  city, 
under  the  above  title.  The  Hospital  has  been  organized  by  the 
adoption  of  a  code  of  by-laws  and  regulations,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  taken  the  matter 
actively  in  hand,  and  are  zealously  prosecuting  the  work.  Thus 
far,  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  say,  that  their  exertions  have 
met  the  prompt  and  unqualified  approbation  and  co-operation  of 
our  citizens.  The  following  memorial  to  the  state  legislature  is 
now  in  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  obtainirig  signatures: 

To  the  Honorable  Legislature  of  the  State  of  ^ew-York  : — 

Your  memorialists,  citizens  of  Buffalo,  in  the  county  of  Erie, 
State  of  New- York,  respectfully  represent,  that  like  other  com- 
mercial cities,  and  especially  where  the  population  is  unsettled  and 
increasing,  our  city  has  always  a  large  proportion  of  poor  and  sick 
citizens  who  are  thrown  upon  the  public  charity,  and  who  become 
a  public  tax. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  situated  as  we  are  at  the  junction  of  four 
or  five  of  the  most  thronged  highways  in-  the  State,  our  city  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  years  past  the  grand  depot  for  a  vast 
number  of  foreign  immigrants,  many  of  whom,  being  detained  here 
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by  poverty,  sickne$s  and  various  other  casuaiities,  fall  upon  us  for 
medical  aid  and  support. 

The  exact  number  who  pass  through  Buffalo,  on  their  way  to  the 
West,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  your  Honorable  body 
will  at  once  see  that  the  number  must  be  immense,  since  not  only 
those  who  enter  the  ports  of  New- York  and  Boston,  but  also  those 
who  come  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadas  con- 
centrate upon  us.  And  since  the  passage  of  late  laws  by  the  Con- 
greiss  of  the  United  States,  regulating  and  restricting  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  each  vessel  entermg  our  ports  to  a  certain  per 
centage  on  the  tonnage,  the  proportion  who  enter  by  the  Canadas 
has  greatly  increased.  Thus  New-York  and  Boston  have  been 
relieved  of  the  crowd  which  would  otherwise  have  pressed  upon 
them,  while  the  tide  hitherward  has  not  only  not  diminished,  but 
has  come  upon  us  through  the  Canadas  bringing  ten  fold  more 
destitution  and  disease.  During  the  past  summer  our  County  Alms 
House  has  been  insufficient  even  to  shelter  comfortably  the  infirm 

Jaupers,  and  two  pew  building  have  been  devoted  to  the  sick, 
[ore  than  six  hundred  cases  oi  ship  fever  were  brought  among  us, 
beside  a  large  amount  of  other  sickness. 

We  anticipate  for  the  coming  year  certainly,  no  abatement  of 
this  burden. 

We  farther  represent  that  while  the  city  of  New- York  has  under 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  policv,  received  for  its  various  charities, 
not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars,  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
State  Treasury,  and  is,  still  receiving  constantly  large  appropria- 
tions, the  western  portion  of  the  State,  has  never  received  a  dollar 
lor  a  similar  purpose. 

We  believe  that  your  Honorable  body  in  pursuance  of  the  same., 
humane  policy  which  has  prompted  you  to  sustain  the  New- York 
Hospital,  and  many  other  excellent  charities  in  that  city,  from  the 
public  treasury — to  some  of  which  you  have  granted  almost  princely 
endowments,  wilt  also  influence  you  to  endow  and  sustain  one 
similar  institution  in  the  west. 

And  although  we  have  been  tardy  in  urging  our  necessities,  and 
in  presenting  our  claims,  we  respectfully  pray,  that  the  fact  may 
not  be  construed  into  an  admission  on  our  part  that  the  necessities 
and  claims  have,  not  long  existed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  our 
forbearance  may  now  ensure  from  your  Honorable  body  a  more 
prompt  and  liberal  consideration. 

We,  there,  your  memorialists  humbly  pray  that  you  will  grant 
to  the  Hospital  of  the  city  of  Bufialo,  chartered  by  act  of  Legisla- 
ture, November  18474  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  and  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  farther  sum  of  #2000 
annually  during  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  and  sus- 
taining the  same. 
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T^e  main  grounds  upon  which  the  citizens  base  their  claims  aire; 
tbo8  briefly  set  forth,  but  the  Memorial  has  pot  attempted  to  go  at 
length  into  the  several  arguments.  The  foIbwiDg  statement,  how* 
ever,  made  officially  by  Mr.  L.  Brace,  one  of  the  superintendent^ 
of  the  poor  for  this  county,  is  exactly  in  point: 

"  In  the  year  commencing  1843,  Oct.  1st  and  ending  Oct.  ]st» 
1844,  the  Soperintendents  of  the  Poor  of  Erie  oouniy  reported  to^ 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  there  bad  been  received  into  the  poor 
house  675  persons.  The  expenses  of  supporting  them  was  97,357 
72;  and  that  they  had  expended  in  temporary  relief  $10  107  25 — : 
(the  number  of  persons  temporarily  relieved  was  notgiV-en) — makr^ 
ingthe  whole  expenses  #17,424  97. 

From  Oct  Is^  1844,  to  Oct.  1st  1845,  the  whole  number  of 
paupers  relieved  or  supported  was  2647;  number  temporarily 
relieved  was  1901;  expenses  at  the  county  poor  house  were  $7,074 
85,  and  for  temporary  relief  #8,192  28 — making  the  %iia  oflH5r 
267  13.  . 

From  1st  :of  Oct.,  1845,  to  1st  Oct,  1846|  the  whole  nnmber 
relieved  or  sum)orted  was  2,841.  Expenses  at  the  poor,  bo^use 
were  5,938  99;  for  temporary  relief,  #9,15477;  making j$l 5,098  76L, 

From  Oct  Ist,  1846,  to  Oct  1st,  1847,  the  whole  rtuoober  of 
paupers  relieved  or  supportedwas  4,301.  The  number  of  all  such 
persons  who  were  tern poraly  relieved  was  3^292.  The  aggregate, 
expense  of  relieving  and  supporting  all  such  persons  was  #17,146 
83;  of  this  aggregate  sum,  the  amount  expended  for  temporV  relief 
was  #8,367  24;  poor  house  expenses,  #8,779  59.  The  whole, 
number  received  into  the  poor  house  daring  the  last  year  wiis  978: 
died  in  the  poor  house,  113.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  City 
Sexton  buried  during  the  same  time  218,  by  request  of  the  Over- 
seers  of  the  Poor.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  while  pauperism 
has  been  annually  on  the  increase,  that  at  no  time  does  its  increase 
compare  with  the  last'year,  there  having  been  in  that  time  an  addi^. 
tion  of  a  little  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  all  6f  whom  wbre  id  a 
most  miserable,  destitute  and  sickly  condition.  Scarcely  a  family 
that  has  stopped  here  since  last  July,  but  more  oi^  less  of  its  mem- 
bers have  brought  with  them  ship  fever;  and  1  am  fully  satisfied- 
that  one  thousand  have  been  proper  subjects  for  a  hospital 

Of  the  4201  paupers  the  last  year,  3804  were  foreigners,  viz: 
1781  from  Ireland;  1265  from  Germany;  198  from  England;  113 
from  Scotland;  92  from  Holland;  71  from  France;  47  from 
Canada;  18  .from  Prussia;  16  from  Wales,  6  from  Halifax;  74 
colored,  and  529  native  citizens. 

Besides  these,  from  800  to  )OO0  who  have  passed  through  this 
city,  have  been  more  or  less  aided,  and  of  whom  no  official  record 
has  been  kept 
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is  it  just  and  equal  that  this  city  and  county  should  be  sub- 
jected to  this  enormous  tax  for  the  support  of  foreign  paupers  ? 
The  Legislators  have  evidently  believed  that  it  is  not  just  or  equal, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil,  imposed  a  tax  upon  all 
imigrants  entering  the  port  of  New- York  city,  of  one  dollar  per 
head.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1847,  145,630  landed  in 
New- York,  and  if  the  per  cap.  tax  was  actually  received,  it  has 
in  this  one  year  amounted  to  $145,830.  This  money  passes  into 
the  county  treasury,  or  into  the  hands  of  the  county  superintend 
dants,  who  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  and  such  other 
counties  of  the  State  as  may  be  able  to  give  the  required  evidence 
that  within  a  certain  time  any  of  the  imigrants  who  have  paid  said 
tax,  have  become  a  charge -to  the  county.  This  is,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  substance  of  the  law,  but  unfortunately  for  us  who 
annually  support  such  a  large  number  of  these  immigrants,  its 
practical  working  is  not  what  the  legislators  designed  it  should  be, 
since  it  is  found  almost  impossible  to  identify  these  paupers  when 
once  they  have  gone  out  from  the  county  of  NeUr-Yorkj  and  so 
great  is  the  difficulty  that  during  the  last  year  not  more  than  two 
or  three  families  have  been  identified  here  as  having  entered  and 
commuted  at  the  port  of  New* York.  New- York  city  has  thus  been 
lefl  in  the  almost  undisturbed  possession,  so  far  at  least  as  we  are 
concerned,  of  this  entire  sum;  and  it  has  received  in  addition  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  immigrant  hospitals  from  the  Treasury  o' 
the  State,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  just  closed,  another  similar 
statute  has  been  enacted,  demanding  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  head 
upon  all  such  as  enter  the  State  of  New- York  north  and  west  of 
Albany,  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara 
River,  and  Lake  Erie;  which  tax  is  also  to  be  paid  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  in  the  county  in  which  they  shall  make  their 
entry,  ^d  if  within  three  years  thereafter  any  of  these  persons 
become  a  county  charge  elsewhere  in  the  State,  such  other  county 
may  draw  upon  the  oounty  where  they  paid  their  commutation,  for 
the  amount  of  their  expenses,  until  the  whole  amount  received  is 
paid  out.  But  the  sanne  cifEcuity  still  exists;  they  cannot  be  iden- 
tified, and  the  county  in  Which  they  land  will  be  alone  benefitted; 
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by  which  rule  the  amount  of  benefit  derived  to  this  county  must  be 
fractional. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  remedy  for  this  evil  can  be 
devised,  but  it  is  certain  that  so  far  as  this,  and  most  other  counties 
of  the  State  are  concerned,  the  law  is  worthless,  and  it  would  be 
more  equal  for  us  if  the  whole  amount  was  paid  directly  into  the 
general  treasury. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  foreign  pauperism  in 
this  city  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any.  other 
city  in  the  State,  and  while  New- York  city  may  have  an  equitable 
claim  on  the  State  for  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  immigrants  tax  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  dii*ect!y  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  main- 
tenanc  of  this  class  of  paupers,  we  also  have  an  equitable  claim  for 
even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  public  funds,  since  we  have  vastly 
less  pecuniary  ability. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  at  this  time  in  order 
that  the  members  of  the  profession  in  thti  western  part  of  the  state 
may  understand  the  merits  of  our  application,  and  by  representing 
the  facts  to  their  several  representatives,  co-operate  with  us  in 
giving  to  the  west  its  due. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  the  city  of  New-York, 
received,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  the  general  state  fund, 

and  from  the  United  Sta^tes  deposite  fund,  for  its  various  charitable 

• 

institutions,  $77,268,47;  other  sums  were  also  received  from  other 
funds.    And  similar  sums  are  paid  annually  for  the  same  purposes. ' 
What  charitable  institution  out  of  New- York  has,  as  yet  received 
one  dollar  1 


Lectures  on    Mitural  and  difficult    Parturition*     By   Edward 
William  Murphy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    Prof,  of  Midwifery.  Univer^ 
sity  College.  London^  ^.  fyc.    J^eu)  York^  S.  S.  fy   FT.  Wood^ 
1846. 

The  above  work  has  been  sometime  before  the  American  public, 
and  an  apology  may  be  due  the  enterprising  publishers  for  permit- 
ting it  to  remain  so  long  unnoticed  in  our  columns. 

The  well  known  reputation  of  Prof.  Murphy,  the  high  positipn 
which  he  holds^  furnish  a  guarantee  for  the  ability,  of  the  woii^ 
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and,  yet,  at  this  time,  when  the  press  teems  with  systematic  works 
on  obstetrics,  emanating  from  the  highest  authorities,  combined 
with  the  well  known  predilections  for  systematic  works  in  prefer- 
ence to  monographic,  we  fear  the  publishers  may  not  find  the 
publication  a  very  profitable  one.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  conntry 
the  purchasers  of  medical  books  are  students,  and  young  physicians 
entering  on  practice  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  purchase 
the  systematic  works  used  as  text  books  in  the  schools. 

Doct.  Murphy,  in  the  preface,  informs  us  that  the  lectures  ^'nre 
the  substance  of  those  delivered  at  the  University  College  on  the 
subject  of  natural  and  difficult  Parturition  ;  he  adds,  ^^the  order  of 
the  course  has  been  slightly  altered  by  the  introduction  of  the  first 
two  lectures  on  the  obstetric  anatomy  of  the  pelvis." 

The  two  first  lectures  eontains  a  minute  and  accurate  description 
of  the  obstetric  anatomy  of  the  Pelvis,  but  nothing  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  third  lecture  gives  his  definition  of  labour,  which  is  ^Uhe 
action  of  the  uterus  to  expel  its  contents  when  the  fcBtus  is  sufi^ 
ciently  mature  to  sustain  respiratory  life" 

After  considering  the  classifications  adopted  by  different  writers  ; 
he  makes  the  following  division  of  labours:  ^'natural,  difficult, 
preternatural,  and  complex."  In  his  division  of  the  difierent  stages 
of  labours,  he  prefers  that  of  Denman,  the  1st  stage  being  the 
diJitation  of  the  os  uteri  ;  the  2d  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  the 
3d,  the  separation  of  the  placenta.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
plates,  which  are  well  executed,  representing  the  difierent  layers 
of  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  The  author  dwells  at  considerable 
length  on  the  action  of  the  several  layers  in  the  process  of  parto* 
ration.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  so  accurate  and 
intelligent  a  writer  assuming  the  position  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  containing  muscular  fibres.  He  says: 
"it  seems  more  probable  that  the  highly  condensed  tissue  that  form 
the  cervix  of  the  virgin  uterus,  still  retains  in  its  altered  state, 
many  of  the  original  characters ;  that  this  tissue,  although  more 
unfolded,  is  still  sufficiently  compact,  and  elastic,  to  ofler  a  great 
degree  of  resistance,  and  that  its  dilitation  is  eflected  by  the 
incessantly  repeated  eflbrts  of  the  uterus,  slowly  overcoming  and 
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expanding  it."  We  conceive  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  closely 
the  phenomena  of  a  single  labour,  to  satisfy  the  most  obtuse  how 
perfect!  V  are  facts  at  variance  with  the  above  description ;  instead 
of  the  slow  gradual  yielding  of  a  firm  dense  substance  to  an  im* 
polling  force,  we  find  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  contracting 
firmly  with  each  contraction  of  the  uterus,  relaxing  again  as 
this  organ  is  relaxed,  and  contracting  as  it  contracts,  yielding  a  little 
each  time,  until  it  is  fully  open.  The  prompt  and  marked  effect  of 
Uood  letting  in  producing  relaxation  of  a  rigid  os  uteri,  is  well 
known  to  every  practitioner.  No  such  efiect  could  be  produced  if 
Doctor  Murphy  were  correct.  We  have  been  long  satisfied  that 
the  account  given  by  Denman,  and  most  subsequent  writers,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes  of  the 
uterus  renders  labour  tedious  is  erroneous,  and  we  believe 
it  has  often  led  to  bad  practice.  We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
an  OS  uteri  is  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  and  the  waters  discharged,  the  uterus  now  contracts 
down  about  the  child,  by  what  Dewees  terms  the  tonic  contraction^ 
the  cervix  partakes  of  this  contraction,  and,  on  examination,  the 
OS  uteri  is  found  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  two-shilling  piece,  and 
the  process  of  dilitation  has  again  to  be  repeated. 
'  It  is  true  that  muscular  fibers  are  not  as  abundant,  or  as  fully 
developed  as  in  the  fundus  and  body,  and  probably,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small'  fasiculi,  can- 
not be  traced  into  the  cervix,  but  that  muscular  fibres  exist,  we 
consider  as  evident  as  that  they  exist  in  any  part  of  the  uterus.  . 

Doct,  M .  dissents  from  the  description  given  by  **Wigerent," 
and  adopted  by  "Rigby,"  that  the  contractions  are  from  the  cervix 
to  the  fundus.  He  thinks  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  the  con- 
tractions begin  at  the  fundus.  The  observations  of  the  author 
goes  to  confirm  the  accurate  description  of  Naegele  in  his  account 
of  the  manner  ih  which  the  head  passes  through  the  pelvis,  and 
that  the  3d  and  4th  positions  of  Baudeloque,  were  most  frequently 
in  the  progress  of  the  labour  changed  into  the  2d  and  Ist. 

Lectures  Y  bord  Vl  give  a  concise,  and  judicious  description  of 
the  management  of  '^natural  labour.''  The  VII  lecture  is  on  the 
subject  of  ^'difllc^It  labours."    The  causes  of  diflioult  labour  are 
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divided  into  insufficient  aclion  of  the  uterus,  and  rigidity  of  the 
passages.  In  treating  of  the  subject  of  rigid  os  uteri,  Doct.  M. 
very  properly  directs  that  we  should  refrain  from  all  attempts  at 
dilitation,  but  omits  to  mention  the  practice  recommended  by  the 
late  Prof.  Dewees,  viz:  blood  letting,  which  has  almost  a  magical 
effect  in  producing  relaxation. 

Lectures  Villi  IX  and  X,  are  on  laborious  labour,  and  con- 
tains nothing  new.  Prof.  M.  has  the  common  prejudice  of 
English  writers  against  thef  use  of  the  forceps,  unless  the  head  is 
resting  at  the  inferior  strait,  and  is  decidedly  opposed  to  their  use 
in  case3  of  imperfect  or  locked-head.  Lecture  XIII  on  obstetric 
instruments.  The  work  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  principal 
rules  laid  down  in  the  lecture,  arranged  in  the  form  of  aphorisms, 
to  which  are  added  some  of  the  aphorisms  of  Dcnman.  Notwith- 
standing the  few  strictures  which  we  have  advanced  on  some  of  the 
opinions  of  the  author,  we  would  commend  the  work  to  the  pro- 
fession, as  containing  an  able  summary  of  British  practice  and 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  natural  and   difficult  parturition. 

Dec.  1st  1847.  C.  B.  C, 


•American  Microscopes. — A  good  Microscope  has  become  so 
essential  to  the  physician,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  subject.  We  scarcely  know 
whether  anatomy,  physiology,  or  pathology  is  most  indebted  to  its 
revelations  ;  but  we  are  certain  that  no  one  who  wishes  to  push 
his  researches  into  the  very  penetralia  of  the  human  body,  will  rest 
satisfied  without  being  in  possession  of  such  an  instrument.  To  it 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  organism,  as  the  capillary  circulation,  and  the  early  processes 
of  development  both  in  plants  and  animals  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  those  changes,  which  are  constantly  taking  place  as  the 
result  of  abnormal  rction. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  we  are  at  length  enabled 
to  procure  a  better  microscope  at  home,  than  we  are  abroad,  and 
at  a  much  more  reasonable  price.  We  learned  some  time  since, 
that  Mr.  Charles  A.  Spencer,  of  Canestota,  N.  Y.,  was  manufac- 
turing microscopes,  telescopes,  etc.,  equal  in  all  respects  to  those 
imported  ;  but  it  is  not  until  very  recently  that  we  have  been  put 
in  possession  of  facts  and  testimony  which  establish  beyond  dispute 
their  superiority  to  all  others.  Professor  Baily,  of  West  Point,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  Professor  Torrey,  (dated  Sept.  27th,  1847,)  thus 
speaks  of  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  instruments. 
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^'I  have  just  had  very  great  pleasure  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  in  looking  through  his  microscopes,  1  am  proud  as  an 
American  of  their  performance.  You  know  we  tried  in  vain  with 
our  highest  powers  to  see  the  cross  lines  on  the  J^Tavicula  Hippo- 
campus. Mr.  Spencer's  lenses  show  them  beautifully,  and  they 
may  even  be  seen  by  his  middle  power.  He  has  shown  me  lines  00 
several  objects  on  which  1  could  never  before  find  any  trace  of 
them.  I  ieel  therefore  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  his  microscopes 
far  superior  tc  Chevalier's,  and  they  show  all  the  lines  in  the  most 
'difficult  objects,  which  I  could  see  with  the  Lowell  instrument,  at 
Boston.  This  is  a  triumph  for  American  art,  in  which  we  should 
all  rejoice,  and  feel  it  a  duty  and  pleasure  to  spread  the  knowledge 

Mr.  Spencer  has  been  lately  engaged  to  furnish  as  good  a  micn> 
scope  as  he  can  make,  of  the  larce  Chevalier  form,  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  without  regard  to  cost;  also,  onq  for  Princeton 
and  Geneva  Colleges.  The  large  Chevalier  form,  which  costs,  with 
the  duties,  and  without  polarizing  apparatus,  etc.,  $250,  is  made  by 
Mr,  Spencer,  with  a  full  range  of  powers,  for  8200;  and  with  polar- 
izing apparatus,  micrometers,  compressor,  eclectric  conductor,  ca- 
mera lucida,  etc.,  for  $225.  The  small  Chevalier,  which  costs 
with  these  powers  and  no  auxiliary  apparatus,  #100,  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  S.  for  the  same  price;  and  the  same  price;  and  the  same  with 
a  greater  range  of  powers  and  apparatus,  for  $125  to  $150.  His 
verticle  and  oblique  instruments,  vary  in  price  from  $75  to  $150, 
with  lenses  far  superior  to  any  of  the  Chevalier  that  we  have 
examined.  We  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Spencer's  microscopes 
to  all  who  wish  to  supply  themselves  with  such  an  instrdm^nt, 
believing  that  their  highest  expectations  will  not  be  disappointed. — 
t^TeW'York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Sciences, 

The   Medical  Faculty  of  Buffalo  Medical  College  have  also 

ordered  from  Mr.  Spencer  a  microscope  of  the  large  Chevalier 

form,  with  a  full  range  of  powers,  to  be  ready  for  use  before  the 

opening  of  the  spring  term  of  lectures. 

'J  he  Pocket  Anatomist:  being  a  summary  description  of  the  muscles 
with  a  tabular  view  of  the  arteries  and  nerves.  Concordant  with 
the  Dublin  Dissector  and  Harrison  on  the  arteries.  Buffalo; 
Derby  and  Hewson,  Medical  Booksellers.     1848;  ItJmo.  p.p.  61. 

We  take  pleasure  in  chronicling  the  publication  of  a  Buffalo  Med- 
ical work,  albeit  it  is  of  rather  small  dimensions — a  kind  of  biblio- 
graphical Tom  Thumb,  but  not  deficient  in  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  children  of  a  larger  growth.  The  object  and  scope  of 
the  work  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  title  page.  It  costs  but  a  trifle, 
and  every  medical  student  will  find  it  highly  useful 
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A  JV*etD  Medical  Dictionary;  containing  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
of  Anatomy  human  and  conrparative.  Physiology,  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Surgery,  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy.  With  the 
formulas  of  the  principal  Pharmacopoeias,  and  valuable  practical 
articles  on  the  treatment  of  disease,  on  the  basis  of  Hooper  and 
Grant.  Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Science  and  for  the  use 
of  Medical  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  D.  Pereira  Gardner, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Med.  Jurisprudence  in  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Medicine,  &c.,  &c.  New- York,  Harper  and 
Brothers;  1847.     8vo. 

A  good  Dictionary,  now-a-days,  is  not  only  a  desideratum,  but 

an  indispensable  hand-book  for  the  medical  student  and  practitioner. 

If  the  above  work  be  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  its  title  page 

imports,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.     We  cannot  profess  to  have 

imitated  the  old  lady  who  perused  Johnson's  dictionary  in  course 

from  the  begmning  to  the  end;  but  we  have  had  occasion  already 

to  refer  to  it  frequently,  and  we  have  thus  far  found  it  abundantly 

adequate  to  our  necessities.    We  think  it  may  be   recommened  as 

one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  similar  publications  now  before 

the  medical  public* 

Munificent  donation  to  the  Medical  College  at  Columbus^  Ohio, — 
We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  a  printed  deed  of  trust  exe- 
cuted by  Lyne  Starling,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  conveying  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  '^  to  aid  in  founding  and  sustaining  a  medi- 
•cal  college  in  the  city  of  Columbus/'  the  amount  to  be  paid  in 
successive  instalments  within  the  next  three  years.  It  is  directed 
in  the  deed  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  to  the 
erection  of  a  college  edifice,  and  the  remaining  ten  thousand  to 
"sustain  an  infirmary  or  hospital,  or  some  other  benevolent  institu- 
tion under  the  supervision  and  control  of  said  medical  college,  and 
in  said  city  of  Columbus," 

Seven  Trustees  are  designated,  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  board 
in  perpetuo.  Not  less  than  too,  nor  more  than  three  regular  Phy- 
sicians of  Columbus,  shall,  at  any  time  be  members  of  the  board  of 
Trustees;  and  only  two  Professors/ or  officers  of  the  College,  shall, 
at  any  time  be  members  of  the  board.  The  Institution  is  to  incur 
no  debts  beyond  their  cash  means  for  meeting  them  within  one  year. 
The  Professors  of  the  College  to  be  appointed,  and  subject  to  be 
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rsmoved  by  the  Trustees,  and  in  the  appoiotmenlSy  the  Trustees 
are  to  look  solely  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candidates, 

aad  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Institution.    The  foregoing 
are  the  provisions  of  importance. 

We  have  only  time  and  space  to  express  our  admiration  of  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  this  truly  munificent  donation,  and  to  tender 
x>ur  unaffected  congratulations  to  our  confreres  of  the  Columbus 
Institutbn. 


Proposed  TVeatise  on  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Fever. — Ur.  Sutton, 
of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  has  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  historical 
and  practical  treatise  on  these  fevers,  as  they  have  prevailed  in  the 
interior  of  Kentucky.  The  Western  Journal  predicts  that  the  pro- 
posed work  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  indigenous 
literature. 


Bischoff  on  Maturation  of  the  Ovum. — ^We  learn  by  the  Annat- 
:st  that  a  translation  of  the  **  Proofs  of  the  Maturation  of  the  ovuna 
sine  coitUj^  &c.,  by  Bischoff,  Prof,  of  Comp.  Anat.  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  WoodSy  of  Nev^ 
York  city.  The  readers  of  medical  journals  are  already  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  highly  interesting  observations  of  the 
German  Professor,  and  his  work  will  doubtless  be  welcome. 

Bartlett  on  Fevers. — ^We  have  received  the  new  edition  of  this 
work,  and  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  it  that  careful  examinatioa 
which  it  merits. 


Strychnia  taken  by  mistake  for  Morphia. — An  accident  similar 
to  that  of  Dr.  Warner,  of  which  an  account  was  published  in  our 
Nov.  number,  lately  occurred  at  Springfield,  Ohia  Dr.  John 
Patton,  having  procured  a  bottle  of  Morphia,  and  one  of  strychnia, 
both  supposed  to  contain  Morphia,  took  a  small  quantity  of  the 
Strychnia  on  the  point  of  a  pen-knife,  and  died  soon  afterward. 
These  accidents  enforce  the  importance  of  great  carefulness  on  the 
part  of  Apothecaries  and  Practitioners. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Ship  Ftver* 
— We  have  been  looking  with  some  impatience  for  this  promised 
report.    When  will  it  be  forthcoming  ? 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART.  I. — "  Stomatitis  Matema.^ — Tke  Sore  Mouth  of  JVumug^ 

Women.     By  Charlbs  B.  Coventry,  M.  D.     fVith  remarks  hy^ 

the  Editor. 

It  seems  not  a  little  surprising  that  a  disease  of  so  severe  a  char- 
acter, and  extensive  in  its  prevalence,  has  neither  been  named,  been 
placed  in  any  nosological  arrangement,  nor  received  even  a  cursory 
notice  in  standard  works  on  the  diseases  of  females.  The  infor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  books  on  this  subject  is  meagre  in  the 
extreme.  Its  bibliography  is  soon  told.  It  consists  of  a  communi- 
cation made  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  by  Doct.  Hale, 
Boston,  in  1838,  and  republished  in  the  '*  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  "  for  April,  1842.  A  communication  to  the  same 
Journal,  by  Doct.  Backus,  of  Rochester,  published  in  January  No., 
1841;  an  article  in  the  No.  for  Oct.,  1842,  by  Doct.  Shunks,  of 
Memphis,  Tennesee;  and  a  brief  commnnication  from  Doct.  B.  W. 
Taylor,  of  Florida,  published  in  the  same  Journal  for  January  1842. 

Though  the  disease  has  not  been  noticed  by  standard  writers,  it 

is  neither  new,  nor  limited  in  its  extent    Doct.  Hale  speaks  of  its 

prevalence  in  Boston  in  1830.    Doct.  Backus  says  he  had  met  with 

it  in  practice  for  twenty  years,  and  I  remember  that  the  disease 

was  a  matter  of  discussion  with  my  preceptor,  and  other  practi- 

1  No.  9.— Vol.  3. 
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tionersy  more  than  twenty  years  since.  Doct  Taylor  says,  that 
he  has  seen  the  disease  in  New  England,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  in  the  West  and  in  Florida,  Doct.  Shunk,  says,  at  one  time 
it  was  so  prevalent  at  Memphis,  that  scarcely  a  nursing  woman 
escaped.  The  frequent  inquiries  respecting  the  disease  made  by 
students  from  almost  every  section  of  the  country,  have  satisfied 
me  that,  although  particular  localities  may  be  exempt;  its  preva- 
lence is  extensive,  )and  not  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
country  or  latitude.  That  the  disease  is  not  one  of  a  trivial  nature, 
can  be  testified  by  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  treat  it,  and  by 
the  fact  that  it  occasionally  proves  fatal.  How  then  are  we  to 
account  for  the  neglect ^of  standard  authors  to  mention  it?  Proba- 
bly it  is  unknown  in  Great  Britian,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in 
their  works  or  periodicals.  The  talented  editor  of  the  American 
Journal,  says,  that  the  late  Prof.  Dewees  never  met  with  a  case, 
and  that  on  inquiring  of  several  of  his  medical  friends  in  extensive 
practice  in  Philadelphia,  they  had  never  seen  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — ^Doct.  Hale,  says,  '^  it  begins  with  a  hard  pimple  on 
the  edge  of  the  tongue,  generally  a  short  distance  from  the  tip, 
which  is  very  red,  and  extremely  painful.  In  many  mild  cases  this 
continues  a  few  days,  and  then  disappears.  This  is  the  mildest 
form  of  the  disease,  and  unless  it  is  under  the  influence  of  medicine, 
does  not  remain  in  so  mild  a  state.  After  a  few  returns,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  first  attack,  the  central  spot  ukerates.  The  ulcer 
is  deep,  with  elevated  edges,  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  circle,  and 
is  exquisitely  painful.  Several  of  these  ulcers  form  on  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  i.  e.,  on  the  tongue,  and  inside  of  the  cheeks,  rarely, 
if  ever,  on  the  gums,  or  palate,  and,  although  each  ulcer  is  of  small 
extent,  yet  the  inflammations  around  them  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  mouth,  the  salivary  glands  are  excited,  so  that 
there  is  considerable  salivation.  The  inflammation  next  extends  to 
the  fauces,  and  then  to  the  mucus  coat  of  the  cesophagus,  stomach 
and  intestines,  accompanied  by  diarrhoea.  Doct.  Backus,  says: 
<<the  first  accession  of  the  disease,  is  sudden,  often  extremely  so.  In 
three  hours'  time  after  seeing  your  patient  in  health,  you  may  find 
her  with  a  scalded  tongue.  The  first  sensation  of  the  patient 
referred  to  the  tongue,  is  that  of  scalding.    The  color  of  \h% 
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tongoe  IB  very  paculiar,  being  pink,  the  edge  and  roof  of  the  noooth 
having  a  deeper  hue  of  this  color,  accompanied  with  a  profuse 
watery  discharge  from  the  mouth,  extremely  hot,  so  mueh  so  as  to 
give  a  scalding  sensation  to  the  face  when  passing  over  it     The 
appetite  is  usually  good,  often  ravenous,  but  only  the  blandest  food 
can  be  taken  into  the  mouth  without  producing  the  most  intense 
pain.    After  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  the  mouth  for  a  few 
weeks,  there  appears  slight  ulcerations  on  the  end,  or  edges  of  the 
tongue,  or  about  the  fauces.    Sometimes  the  disease  commences 
with  slight  ulcerations,  and  this  scalding  tongue  and  fauces  follows. 
The  bowels  are  constipated,  or  soon  become  so,  no  fever  is  present, 
but  often  excessive  irritations  of  the  whole  system,  in  consequence 
probably,  of  the  want  of  rest,  as  the  continued  pain  of  the  fauces, 
together  with  the  excessive,  and  continued  flow  of  burning  saliva, 
prevents  any  comfortable  rest,  night  or  day;  tongue  always  free 
from  any  coat."    Doct.  Shunks,  says:  ''  in  most  of  the  cases  in 
which  this  form  of  sore  mouth  occurs  after  confinement,  the  last 
months  of  gestation  are  attended  with  functional  derangement  of 
the  liver,  stoRKich,  and  bowels,  evinced  by  acidity,  flatulency,  white 
viscid  secretions,  producing  vomiting,  which,  instead  of  occurring 
in  the  morning,  as  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  mostly  takes 
place  soon  after  laying  down  at  night.  The  symptoms,  when  distress 
sing,  are  attended  with  an  irregular,  often  morbidly  craving  appe- 
tite, and  constipated  bowels.  If  not  relieved,  the  tongue  becomes  red, 
the  papilla  flaccid,  and  projecting,  giving  it  a  peculiar  rough  and  raw 
appearance,  with  diffused  redness,  and  tenderness  of  all  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  The  secretion  from  the  mouth  is  acrid,  produ- 
cing, a  scalding,  or  burning  sensation."  The  irregularity  of  the  bowels 
and  previous  constipation,  1  believe  are  seldom  absent,  though,  prob- 
ably not  essential  to  the  disease;  they,  however,  are  seldom  noticed 
by  the  patient,  the  sore  mouth  being  the  first  thing  to  attract  attention. 
The  soreness  of  the  mouth  often  comes  on  suddenly,  sometimes, 
as  described  by  Doct.  Hale,  with  elevated  and  hardened  pimples 
at  other  times  with  a  general  scalding,  as  described  by  Dn  Backus, 
and  in  others  with  a  combination  of  both.    The  soreness  of  the 
mouth  will  sometimes  dii^ppear  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on,  but  is 
always  liable  ta  return  in  consequence  of  errors  in  diet    In  a 
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ptilieiit  who  has  sutiS^red  from  it,  it  is  almost  cdHaioly  reprodueod^ 
by  a  meal  of  indigeatable  food.  If  the  irritatioii  extends  to  the 
atotnach  and  iotestinea,  diarrhoea  auperveQes,  or  the  patient  ia 
troubled  with  alternate  diarrho&a  and  comftipation*  When  the 
diarrhcea  ootnmeac^,  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  uisually  somewhat 
abates ;  the  tcmgue  is  jperfeetly  smooth,  the  pink  color  becoming 
gradually  lighter  as  the  patient  becomes  exhausted;  aU  desire  fcur 
food  is  destroyed,  and  if  much  is  taken,  it  is  either  rejected  by 
vomhingi  or  the  diatrhcea  »  agravated,  and  the  exhaustion  increased. 
The  patient's  atrength  is  rapidly  exhausted,  particularly  if  she  con- 
tinues to  nurse  the  child*  If  do  local  disease  supervene  to  destroy 
the  patient,  the  streo^b  gradually  fails  from  deficient  nourishment 
of  the  syditem;  efiusions  of  water  into  the  cellular  sye^tem,  and  the 
di&rent  cavities,  lake  pkce^  and  she  dies,  as  it  were,  from 
exhaustion.  Snch,  ai  leant,  has  been  thd  result  of  the  only  fatal 
cases  which  1  have  seen.  I  know  of  no  instance  wh^re  an  examina- 
tion was  jxiade  after  death. 

While  engaged  in  writing  the  above,  1  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  R« 
with  the  diitease.  Mi^s.  R.  waa  confijeied  about  two  weeks  since ; 
sufl&tred  soooewhat  from  hssmorriiage,  but,  in  other  respects,  the 
labi:^  w4b  oaiural  and  easy;  has  suffered  from  sore  mouth  with  two 
fomutr  dtildren,  hut  much  less  the  l^t  confinement;  health  tolera- 
ble previous  to  confinement,  bdt  boWdb  cos^live,  although  now 
irregular;  niost  of  Ihe  time  conatipated,  sometimes  attacks  cf 
diarrhosa;  pulse  feeble,  but  no  exdtament;  a;[qpetite  good;  tongue 
very  ali^ly  fbrred,  edgeti  red,  with  w^^tl  sm^ll  hardened  eleva- 
tions; says  the  isoreness  is  very  irregular,  aoimetimes  in  the  morning 
it  feels  alitooat  well,  mid  before  night  may  be  as  bad  as  ever;  some 
redness  <rf  4he  thnodt  adsd  faueesb 

Cdttae.»-^A1  though  it  is  thoui^t  by  all  those  who  have  written  oti 
the  ndbjeet,  that  there  ds  nti  intiMate  <cointection  betwe^  the  disease 
and  the  process  Of  nursing,  yet  there  must  be  txyme  other  oause 
(grating  in  connexion;  in .  order  to  produce  it  Doet«  Backus, 
says:  ^  no  man  ever  had  the  disease,  or  over  will  have  it"  Doct 
Hale  says:  ^vthai  it  is  confined  to  nursing  Women,  if  we  except  some 
few  cases  of  its  recurrence  during  pregnancy  in  those  who  have 
previously  had  the  diaeate.^    Doct  TayIoc,tsays:  ^M&  ftd  exlen 
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live  practice  of  semen  years^  I  haTB  ne^er  met  witk  a  single  case  of 
•ore  month  in  man,  or  in  woman  who  did  not  gire  sock,  which  was 
in  the  least  analogous  to  the  species  of  sore  mouth  under  considera- 
tioD."  Notwithstanding  these  statements^  the  disease  is  by  no 
means  unfreqoent  in  pregnant  women,  or  wom^i  previous  to  oon« 
finenoent  I  have  frequently  known  it  to  harrass  them  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  pregnancy;  sometimes  gettbg  better,  whea 
some  imprudence  in  diet  would  agravate  the  disease.  In  one  case 
It  seemed  to  alternate  with  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  two 
aknost  exhausted  the  patient  previous  to  confinement.  All  admit 
that  recovery  is  facilitated  very  much  by  weaning  the  child,  and 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  indispensable  to  the  recovery. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  other  causes  must  co*operate  in  the 
production  of  the  diseasa  The  only  writer  I  have  seen  who  has 
attempted  to  assign  this  additional  cause,  is  Doct  Shnnks,  of  M en>- 
phis,  Tennessee.  He  says:  *^  The  predisposing  cause  of  this  disease 
seems  to  be  marsh  miasm,  combined  with  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  the  disease  never  prevaib  in  high,  dry  regiona  of  the 
country,  free  from  humidity,  and  marsh  miasm.  In  further  confir- 
mation of  this  opinion,  deranged  secretion  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
are  foimd  invariably  to  precede  and  attend  the  disease.  As  the 
country  has  been  cleared,  improved,  and  made  dryer,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  humidity  and  the  miasmata  in  the  atmosphere  dimin- 
ished, the  endemic  fever  of  the  country  has  become  less  prevalent^ 
and  this  endemic  sore  mouth  has  diminished  in  its  prevalence  and 
severity  in  proportion.  Formerly,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  few 
women  escaped  it,  in  some  degree,  during  lactation;  now,  since  the 
country  has  become  more  exempt  from  intermittents,  this  afiection 
has  become  more  rare,  attacking  those,  mainly,  who  are  unsccli- 
mated,  or  of  feeble  health.  Thlait  the  predisposition  is  thus  pro- 
duced is  farther  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  ohronio  diarrhoea,  in 
humid,  miasmatic  localities,  in  males,  presents  many  of  the  general 
symptoms  of  this  disease  peculiar  to  nursing  females^^  In  this  dty 
and  county,  cases  of  diarrhoea,  of  a  protracted  and  chronic  charao* 
ter,  present  themselves,  especially  in  persons  of  intemperate  habita, 
accompanied  with  sore  mouth,  and  a  peculiar  red  and  raw  tongue^ 
ulceration  of  its  under  side,  and  inside  of  the  mouth.    These 
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cases  are  always  produced,  and  aecompaaied  by  morbid  secretions 
of  the  liver  and  stomach,  but  are  differeat  from  the  aflection  in 
female  a  in  the  characteiistic  symptoms."  Further  observation  it 
necessary  to  establiilh,  conckuively,  the  theory,  or  views  of  Doct: 
Shunka,  but  in  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  it  goes  to 
confirm  his  opinion.  In  the  city  of  Utica,  20  years  since,  the 
fevers  soppcraed  to  be  prodoced  by  marsh  miasm  occurred  only  in 
persons  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  cause  in  some  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  disease  under  consideration,  if  it  ever  occurred 
was  very  rare.  Subsequently,  both  Intenmttent  and  Remittebt 
ferers,  as  well  as  this  peculiar  sore  moiAh,  have  become  frequent^ 
and  although  some  cases  occur  every  season,  I  think  1  have  noticed 
them  as  most  common  tn  such  seaeoui  as  the  cases  of  fever  have 
prevailed.  The  deranged  condition  of  the  digestive  orgians,  the 
constipation,  and  morbid  secretions  from  the  liver,  seem  To  point  to 
a  similair  cause.  This  afiection,  in  -  addition,  seems  to  obey  the 
laws  which  govern  other  endemic  diseases,  being  much  hiore  prev- 
alent some  seasons  than  others,  being  found  to  prevail  in  certain 
localities,  wUlst  neighboring  towni  are  exempt.  That  the  partic* 
ular  state  of  the  system,  in  pregnancy  should  modify  the  operatioo 
of  certfun  causes,  so  as  to  produce  an  aflection  which  seems  pecu- 
liar to  women  in  that  particular  condititM,  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
We  have  a  striking  illusb-atioo  in  the  itialignant  forms  of  puerperal 
fever.  The  latter  was  long  considered  a  specific  disease,  to  which 
puerperal  patients  are  alone  subjebt  I  believe  it  is  now  demon- 
strated that  it  arises  from  the  same  cause  that  produces  other  forms 
of  malignant  fever,  as  typhus  and  malignant  erysipelas,  being  modi- 
fied by  the  particular  state  ef  the  system.  The  treatment,  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  whidh  has  been  found  most  successful, 
seems  to  indicate  a  similar  origin.' 

Dreatment.— Ail  the  writers  I  have  mat  with,  admit  that  the  sora 
month  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  more  general  derangement,  though 
this  may  be  dte  most  promineot  and  most  distressing  symptom,  and 
consequently,  that  remedies  applied  to  the  mouth,  as  washes,  &&, 
have  little  effect,  except  in  alleviating  the  severity  of  suffering, 
«xerdng  but  Utile  control  over  the  disease.  Doct  Hale  says:— 
"in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  local  remedies  are  of  very  little 
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service.  In  general,  mouth  washes,  and  gargles  avail  so  little  as  to 
give  scarcely  a  momentary  relief."  Doct.  Backus  says:  "I  have, 
for  the  most  part,  treated  tlie  disease  as  arising  from  a  vitiated 
secretion  of  the  stomach,  produced  in  some  unknown  manner,  by 
the  process  of  lactation,  although,  in  a  great  many  cases,  I  have 
bad  no  reason  to  believe  the  stomach  much  disordered,  for  the 
patient,  three  hours  before,  might  have  been  perfectly  well.  I 
formerly  gave  emetics,  cathartics  of  calomel,  or  mild  ones  of  blue 
pill,  with  local  applications  to  the  mouth,  but  this  treatment  often 
failed,  the  disease,  though  mitigated  for  the  moment,  still  went  on 
more  and  more  severely.  I  have  used  the  bismuth,  and  other 
metallic  tonics,  without  efiect.  About  five  years  since,  1  adopted 
a  new  method,  which  I  have  found  more  efficacious  than  any  I 
had  before  pursued.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms  appeared,  1  made 
a  free  and  continued  use  of  the  following  pill: — Tfi,  carb.  ferri,  grs. 
Ixv.;  rhei  and  6.  aloes  a.  a.  grs.  xxiv.;  pulv.  ipecac  and  Castile  soap, 
of  each,  grs.  xii.;  mix  and  divide  into  fifty  pills;  two  to  be  taken  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  or  often  enough  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  I 
have  always  observed  that  an  artificial  diarrhcea  occasioned  by  them 
usually  aflforded  almost  immediate  relief,  and  often  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  a  spontaneous  diarrhcea,  from  any  cause, 
relieves  the  mouth  at  once.  These  pills,  accompanied  with  an 
astringent  wash  of  blackberry,  or  marsh-rosemary  root,  or  a  solu* 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  seldom  fail  to  afford  relief,  but,  latterly, 
some  cases  have  resisted  this,  and  every  other  mode  of  treatment, 
and.l  have  had  to  wean  the  child,  when  the  disease  was  cured  at 
once,  and  did  not  return."  Doct.  Hale  says:  ''  in  any  stage  of  the 
disease,  if  the  child  is  taken  from  the  breast,  the  affection  of  the 
mouth  heals  with  great  rapidity.  He  adds:  *Uhe  same  is  true,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  disease,  of  the  diarrhcea,  and  other  sympa- 
thetic  aflfections,  and,  indeed,  it  generally  is  so  when  the  weaning 
takes  place  at  any  period."  Doct.  Hale  observes,  'Uhat  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  stomach  is  disordered,  though  this  is 
not  essential  to  the  disease,  and  when  it  so,  emetics  are  necessary. 
The  emetics  are  but  preparatory  to  the  direct  treatment  of  the  disease 
and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  For 
the  cure,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  tonics,  those,  particularly 
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vthich  give  vigor  and  action  to  the  stomachi  with  little  general  ex* 
citement."  Doct.  H.  recommends  cinchona  infused  in  Irnie  water, 
carbonic  add  in  different  forms;  also,  porter,  beer,  &c.  He  says: 
*^  I  have  known  some  cases  in  which  calomel,  combined  with  opium 
has  been  given  with  advantage,  though  he  had  not  himself  met 
with  any  which  seemed  to  call  for  it  Doct.  Shunks,  says:  ''in  the 
tnore  robust  and  plethoric,  the  feverish  excitement  must  be  relieved 
by  bleeding,  which  should  be  followed  by  alteratives  and  laxatives, 
such  as  blue  mass,  calomel,  magnesia,  rhubarb,  &c.,  in  smalt  dosesi 
with  plain  diet  In  those  of  more  feeble  health,  in  whom  little  or 
DO  feverish  excitement  exists,  a  combination  of  blue  mass,  carb. 
iron,  ipecac,  rhubarb  and  aloes,  in  such  proportions  as  suit  the  par-* 
ticular  case,  answers  well  as  an  alterative,  and  tonic  laxative. 
Ipecac,  alone,  in  doses  of  from  one  half  to  two  grs,  is  a  good 
remedy.  Doct  Cbristison,  the  oldest  practitioner  in  this  City,  relies 
mainly  on  ipecac,  in  doses  of  from  half  to  two  grains,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Others  prefer  Uue  mass,  carb,  of  iron^ 
rhubarb,  and  sometimes  opium,  combined  with  ipecac;  or  blue 
mass,  and  soda  with  the  drink.  Active  purgatives  of  all  kinds 
are  injurious.  As  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  the  infusion  of  blood  root 
is  perhaps  the  best.  In  bad  cases,  however,  when  there  is  much 
debility,  emaciati(Mi,  and  nervous  irritation  of  the  system,  the  expe«> 
rience  of  all  the  physicians  in  this  region  of  country  concurs  in 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  Weaning  the  child  to  cure  the  disease^ 
and  in  some  cases,  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient  The  improve* 
ment  from  an  alarming  state  of  debility,  and  emaciation,  after  wean* 
ing  the  child,  in  often  prompt  and  rapid." 

Doct  Taylor,  states,  that  after  having  tried  Various  tonics,  vege* 
table  and  mineral,  and  laxatives,  with  only  partial  sixscess:  ^'1  have 
found  that  equal  parts  of  flower  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar, 
administered  in  broken  doses,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  so  as  to 
keep  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  state,  constitutes  the  best  treatment,  as 
regards  internal  remedies.  The  combination  of  creams  of  tartar 
and  sulphur,  seems  to  have  almost  a  specific  effect  over  this  disease 
The  best  eternal  application,  I  think,  is  borax^  either  in  the  form 
of  solution  sweetened  with  honey,  or  loaf  sugar."  A  highly  mtelli* 
gent  practitioner  of  my  acquaintance  has  informed  me  that  he  was 
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in  the  habit  of  using  the  nitrate  of  ail veir,  both  xnternaBy,  Bxad  at 
a  wash  for  the  mouth,  in  this  disease  with  success.  Others  have 
assured  me  they  have  seen  the  blood  root,  given  internalty,  with 
advantage,  and  several  students  of  medicine  have  told  me  that  their 
preceptors  considered  the  cubebs  as  almost,  specific. 

Previois  to  the  publication  of  Doct.  Baelu»,  I  was  id  the  habit 
of  giving  a  combination  of  phos.  iron,,  calumba,  and  carb  soda, 
after  endeavoring  to  correct  the  secretions,  when  they  seemed 
deranged,  by  the  use  of  the  blue  pill,  or  small  doses  of  calomel; 
combined  with  some  laxative.  This  answered  a  useful  purpose, 
the  greatest  objection  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  taking  it 
on  account  of  the  bulk,  and  its  sometimes  proving  ofiensive  to  the 
stomach.  Latterly  I  have  used  the  pill  of  Doct  Backus  as  a  substi* 
tute,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  efl^ct.  If  used  early 
in  the  disease,  with  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  it  will  correct  the 
deranged  condition  of  the  system,  and  remove  the  disease.  I  have^ 
however,  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  wean  the  child,  and,  in 
some  few  cases,  the  disease  has  continued  even  after  the  child  was 
weaned.  My  own  observations  and  experience  in  the  disease,  which 
have  been  considerable^  would  convince  me  that  it  was  l^  no  means 
so  exclusively  confined  to  nursing  females  as  the  writers  quoted 
represent  Whenever  it  prevaSs  among  nursing  women^  it  is  frsF- 
quently  found  in  those  who  are  pregnant,  before  confinement 
Although  weaning  the  child  has  usually  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  disease,  and  is  often  indispensable,  it  is  not  so  juniformly  suo* 
cessful  as  we  would  be  led  to  hope  from  what  has  been  written^ 
the  disease  sometimes  continuing,  notwithstanding  this,  and  every 
other  known  means.  In  the  most  obstinate  ease  with  which  I  ever 
met  in  my  own  practice,  the  patient  was  very  much  exhaiirsted 
before  her  confinement,  the  chiki  ^as  taken  at  once  from  the  breast, 
there  was  great  prostration  of  strength,  an  entire  loss  of  appetite, 
bowels  constipated  unless  moved  by  medicine,  but  the  mildest 
cathartics  would  bring  on  diarrhcea ;  if  food  to  any  amount  was 
taken,  it  was  usually  rejected,  and  if  not,  it  produced  flatulency, 
and  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  After  the  iailure  of  all  the 
ordinary  means,  my  patient  was  apparently  benefited  by,  or  at  least 
began  to  improve  under  the  use  of  a  combination  of  minute  doses 
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of  eajoroely  ipecac,  and  aul.  of.  morphine,  with  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  blisters  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  the  occa* 
sional  exhibition  of  a  mild  enema  to  move  the  bowels,  the  food 
being  limited  to  the  smallest  quantity  and  mildest  kind,  My  owo 
experience,  then,  would  concur  with  the  almost  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  that  the  most 
successful  treatment  in  the  early  stage  consists  in  a  combination  of 
tonics  with  mild  laxatives^  continued  for  a  considerable  time*  When 
the  stomach  is  much  deranged  at  the  commencement  a  mild  emetic 
may  be  useful;  and  when  the  appearance  of  the  discharges  indi» 
cate  a  deranged  secretion  from  the  liver,  the  addition  of  minute 
doses  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill,  avoiding  salivation.  I  think  the 
mineral  tonics  preferable,  though  I  have  given  both  the  sulphate  oi 
quinine  and  calumba  with  advantage. 

I  am  indebted  to  Doct  J.  Z.  Havens,  of  Utica,  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  congress  water  combines  the  desired  properties,  viz., 
of  a  laxallve,  and  mild  tonic,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  (which 
has  frequently  been  recommended)  in  a  convenient  and  palatable 
form.  I  have  since  given  it  myself^  and  seen  it  administered  by 
others  with  decided  advantage.  In  those  troublesome  cases  attended 
with  groat  irritability  of  the  stomach,  it  will  be  found  particularly 
valuable^  often  setting  well  on  the  stonrvach,  when  almost  every 
other  form  of  medicine  is  rejected.  As  a  local  application,  an 
infusion  of  the  sanguinaria  canadensis,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  borate  of  soda,  or  any  of  the  mild  astringent  infusions, 
may  be  used.  Throughout  the  whole  treatment  the  utmost  cau- 
tion should  be  used  witl^  regard  to  the  diet  I  have  frequently 
known  a  relapse  occur  from^"  the  patient  imprudently  indulging  in  a 
single  meal  of  improper  food. 

Should  the  means  recommended,  or  others  which  may  be  adopted, 
not  readily  succeed  in  arresting  the  disease,  1  believe  it  would  be 
best,  at  once  to  wean  the  child,  or  procure  another  nurse.  If  the 
disease  has  extended  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
producing  diarrhoBa,  the  child  should  be  immediately  weaned,  the 
patient  confined  to  the  simplest  food,  and  counter  irritation  pro- 
dttoed  over  the  region  of  the  stomach.  Should  the  disposition  to 
diarrhoea  continue,  small  doses  of  morphine,  or  some  other  prepa. 


ration  of  opiinD,  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  discharges. 
Great  caution  should  be  used  in  the  administration  of  active  cathad> 
tics,  as  they  exhaust  the  system  very  rapidly.  If  it  should  be  neces.. 
sary  to  relieve  cpnstipation,  it  should  be  done  by  the  use  of  mild 
eoemasy  in  preference  to  cathartics  by  the  mouth. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — Ab  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  valu- 
able communication  is  one  of  much  practical  importance,  and,  as 
the  writer  justly  remarks,  has  received  very  little  attention  from 
systematic  authors,  we  are  led  to  subjoin,  briefly,  the  views  of  the 
pathology  and  treatment  which  have  resulted  from  our  own  expe* 
nence  and  reflections.  It  is  indeed  surprising,  as  our  correspon- 
dent observes,  that  an  afiection  of  so  important  a  character,  is,  as 
yet,  without  a  classical  title.  The  name  which  prefixes  the  article, 
itomatitui  matema,  is  one  which  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  original 
with  ourselves.  Its  appropriateness  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
afiection  is  limited  to  nursing  women,  or  mothers.  In  the  absence 
of  any  title  which  has  been  generally  adopted,  we  venture  to 
submit  this. 

What  is  the  pathology  of  the  afiection?    We  regard  it  as  depen- 
dent upon  ancemia,  induced  by  lactation.     The  blood  becomes 
impoverished  by  the  continued  drain  upon  its  nutritive  elements  to 
form  the  lacteal  secretion,  and  this  is  one  of  the  local  consequences 
which  occasionally  follow.    In  all  cases  that  have  fallen  under  our 
observation   patients  present  unequivocal  evidences  of  the  anoemic 
state,  and  in  proportion  as  this  state  has  been  relieved  by  appro- 
priate measures,  the  afliection  of  the  mouth  has  improved.    Why 
this  local  disorder  should  ensue  as  a  result  of  ancemia  we  cannot 
tell,  more  than  we  can  explain  why  various  other  local  disorders 
are  attributable  to  the  same  morbid  conditi<Hi«    Still  less  can  we 
understand  why  this  particular  local  disorder  should  be  characteris- 
tic of  the  ancemia  induced  by  lactation  or  pregnancy,  and  not  often, 
if  ever,  occur  as  a  consequence  of  ancemia  induced  by  other  causes. 
In  other  words  the  fact  that  this  form  of  stomatitis  is  peculiar  to 
nursing  women,  in  the  present  condition  of  science,  is  inexplicable. 
Doubtless  there  exists  some  special  connection  between  the  disease 
and  the  kind  of  impoverishment  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  withdrawal  from  this  fluid  of  the  elements  which 
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go  to  form  the  lacteal  secretion;  but  oar  knoveec^e  of  cheinioQ^ 
vital  chemistry  does  not  suffice  to  trace  the  dreamslaQcefl  wUob 
oonstitate  this  special  connection. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  the  mncus  men^ 
brane  takes  on  disease  as  a  result  of  prior  deterioratioa  of  the 
fluids.  We  may  instance  the  stomatitis  whith  occurs  in  the  last 
stages  of  pulmo-tubercutosisy  and  other  chronic  diseases;  softening 
of  the  mocus  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  iatestmes  from  inamtion; 
scrofulous  ophthalmia;  p^haps  we  may  adbd  the  folKoi^  aflbctioB 
of  typhoid  fever^  &c. 

That  the  affection  has  seemed  to  arise  from  miasmata  is  explicar 
Ue,  when  we  consider  that  to  the  latter  alone  ancemia  is  often 
referible,  and  consequently  the  effect  of  lactation:  is  increased  by 
conjunction  with  miasmatic  influences*  That  it  h  wfaoUy  due  to 
miasm  is,  however^  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
in  localities  where  miasmatic,  emanations  are  unknown* 

If  this  view  of  the  patholc^  be  c^rect,  the  proper  therapeutical 
principles  are  readily  deducible.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  not  in 
the  mouth,  but  it  is  a  blood  disease.  Hence,  we  shotdd  expect, 
what  etperience  declares  to  be:  the  case,  thatcollutories  are  of  little 
or  do  avail.  To  reach  the /on^  et  origo  of  the  difficulty^  the  blood 
must  be  neetored  to  a  healthy  ocmditioiL 

The  first  qc»stion  with  the  practitioner  is,  can  this  be  accon^ 
pUshed  while  the  remote  cause  of  the  disease  (lactation)  continues^ 
Our  own  experience  teaches  us  that  in  the  large  propoction  of  eases 
weaning  becomes  necessary*  This  afiection  frequently  does  not 
occnr  until  the  blood  has  undergone  deterioration  to  such  extent 
that  restoration  is  impossible  without  removing  the  remote  causa 
Whenever  the  patient  is  much  prostrated,  and,  especially,  if  dtar- 
riioea  co-exists,  the  lacteal  secretion  should  be  allowed  to  ceaae 
without  delay. 

In*  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  remedies  a  fair 
trial  before  dedding  on  the  necessity  of  weaning.  And,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  sttocese  of  the  treatment  dictated  by  the  foregoing 
view  of  its  pathology,  will,  in  not  a  few  instances,  strikingly  exen»- 
plify  the  correctness  of  the  latter*  The  treatment  is  that  called 
tor  by  the.  amsmic  state^  viz:  notritious  diet,  especially  animal  food 
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and  ferruginous  tonics.  Should  the  bowels  be  costive,  or  any 
fhnctions  be  disordered,  they  will  claim  appropriate  measures,  but 
the  grand  object  is  to  improve  the  powers  of  assimilation,  and 
thereby  restore  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood.  A  great  diffi- 
culty with  a  view  to  this  object  arises  from  the  inability  of  the 
patient  to  take  proper  food  in  proper  quantities,  owing  to  the  ten- 
derness of  the  mouth.  We  have  known  patients  who  constantly 
suffered  from  hunger,  wliich  they  would  endure,  rather  than  incur 
the  pain  incident  to  satisfying  fully  the  appetite.  Local  applica- 
tions should  be  tried,  and,  by  alleviating  the  soreness,  they  may 
conduce  to  permanent  benefit,  by  permitting  the  patient  to  take 
more  nourishment.  To  the  local  remedies  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  article,  we  would  add,  a  solution  of  tannin  in  port 
wine,  used  as  a  collutory,  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  a  decidedly 
astringent  effect, without  occasioning  much  pain.  We  have  employed 
this  remedy,  of  late,  in  some  cases,  with  advantage. 

Of  the  tonics  to  be  prescribed,  there  are  various  preparations 
which  are  appropriate,  and  the  peculiarities  of  different  cases  will 
probably  be  suited  by  different  forms.  The  citrate  of  iron,  in  com- 
bination with  quinia,  given  in  concentrated  solution,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Meigs,  has  been  a  favorite  prescription  with  us,  and  we 
know  of  no  form  more  generally  applicable. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  treatment. 

Frequently  the  child  may  be  partially  weaned.  Some  mothers 
are  accustomed  to  nurse  frequently,  or  almost  constantly  during  the 
night  time,  when  loss  of  sleep  is  to  be  added  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease  which  is  more  direct  in  its  operation.  This  foolish  custom 
should  be  interdicted. 

Should  these  measures  fail,  weaning  should  be  directed,  and,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  the  disease  rapidly  subsides  so  soon  as  this  is  done. 

We  give  the  foregoing  views,  not  because  we  suppose  them  to 
be  entitled  to  any  .merit  of  originality,  but  for  the  reason  which 
has  led  our  esteemed  friend  to  submit  his  able  article,  viz:  that  the 
subject  is  one  of  practical  importance,  and  one  which  has  been 
surprisingly  overlooked,  or  neglected  by  systematic  writers. 


ART.  II. — Case  of  Fungus  Hamatades.    Communicated  by  J  ohm 

G.  Mbacbeh,  M.  D- 

Linden,  Geneaee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  15,  1847. 

Dear  Sir: — If  you  think  the  following  case  of  sufficient  interest 
to  merit  a  place  in  your  Journal,  it  is  at  your  disposal:— > 

jFVngus  Htetmatodes. — Mrs.  V ,  aged  49,  in  the  begining  of 

January,  1647,  complained  of  alight  laQcinating  pains  In  her  right 
breast,  which  extended  into  the  axilla,  and  up  along  the  neck.  A 
few  days  after,  on  examination,  a  tumor  was  detected  about  two 
inches  outside  of  the  nipple,  and  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  breast, 
which  has  continued  to  increase,  attended  with  severe  pain,  until 
now  it  is  much  larger  than  a  man's  hat,  weighing,  1  presume, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds;  of  a  deep  purple  color,  having  on  its 
end  a  fungus  protuberance  as  large  as  a  full  grown  fcetal  head.  It 
has  been  soft  and  elastic  from  the  commencement,  leading  some  to 
suppose  that  it  contained  pus,  consequently,  poultices,  &c„  have 
been  applied  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  to  an  head.  In  October 
three  or  four  prominences  appeared  on  its  surface,  two  of  which 
increased  until  they  developed  the  charactersof  fungoid  excrescence, 
showing  to  the  incredulous  its  fatal  nature.'  For  some  time  previous 
to  the  appearance  ot  the  fungus,  a  copious  discharge  of  yellow 
serum  issued  from  the  nipple,  and,  since  that  time,  from  the  fungus 
as,  also,  occasionally  considerable  blood.  The  constitution  has 
become  deeply  implicated,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  few 
days  will  terminate  her  earthly  existence. 

The  first  treatment  pursued  in  this  case,  was  the  free  use  of 
iodine,  internally  and  externally;  but  the  patient  and  her  friends, 
being  less  enlightened  on  medical  subjects  than  many  people,  you 
may  suppose,  consulted  more  than  one  physician,  as  well  as  some 
that  were  not  physicians  properly,  such  as,  "  celebrated  cancer 
doctors" 

The  necesaty  of  extirpation,  as  the  only  means  of  prolon^ng 

life,  was,  from  time  to  time,  urged  upon  her,  but  fear  of  the  knife, 

and  a  hope,  induced  and  sustained  by  pretenders,  that  it  might  not 

prove  fatal,  have  served  to  intimidate  a  mind  naturally  undecided. 

JOHN  G.  MEACHEM,  M.  D. 

AvBTts  Flint,  M.  D. 
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ART.  III. — A  System  of  Surgery.  By  J.  M.  Chblius,  public 
Professor  of  General  and  upthalmic  Surgery,  Director  of  the 
Chirurgicafand  Opthalmic  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg^ 
S^c.y  Sfc.  Translated  from  the  German  with  ^lotes  and  Obser- 
vations by  John  F.  South,  late  Professor  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  and  one  of  the  Surgeon's  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital;  with  additional  Notes  by  G.  W.  Worris  of  Philadelphia, 
in  three  volumes,  8vo.  Published  at  Philadelphia  by  Lea  and 
Blanchard,  1847. 

Unnatural  joints,  occur,  says  our  author,  from  a  variety  of  causes 
after  fracture,  among  which  advanced  age,  general  disease,  and 
especially  too  much  motion,  are  the  most  common.  Generally,  if 
six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  fracture,  and  the  fragments  still 
move,  a  false  joint  may  be  considered  as  formed.  They  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  upper  arm. 

The  treatment  consists  in  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  bone  together, 
pressure  with  complete  quiet;  exposing  and  cauterizing  the  ends  of 
the  bone  with  caustic  potash,  nitric  acid,  butter  of  antimony, 
nitrate  of  silver,  &c.;  sawing  off,  or  rasping  the  ends,  $md  mtroduo- 
tion  of  a  seton.  Of  these,  pressure  and  complete  rest  are  most 
frequently  successful.  '*  When  ablation  is  practised,  it  should  be 
treated  aftarwards  "  says  Chelius,  ''  as  a  compound  fracture  "  and 
we  are  not  to  expect  it  to  unite  in  a  long  time.  I  have  known, 
however,  at  least  one  case  in  which  the  contrary  practice  proved 
successful:  a  false  joint  resulting  from  a  fracture  of  the  radius. 
The  ulna  had  united  shortened,  and  the  radius  overlaped  without 
union.  I  exposed  the  radius  and  removed  sufficient  of  both  ends 
with  a  saw  to  reduce  the  fragments,  and  having  thoroughly  cleansed 
the  wound,  I  brought  it  together  closely  with  straps  and  roller,  and 
sustained  it  with  splints.  In  one  week  the  wound  was  entirely 
healed,  and  in  three  weeks  the  bone  was  united.  The  seton,  to  be 
successful,  must  generally  be  kept  in  a  long  time,  but  it  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  ablation. 

*'  Harc'lip  can  only  be  cured  by  operation.  Although  experience 
has  shown  that  the  operation  may  be  successful  in  very  young 
childred,  it  is,  however,  best  to  delay  it  till  eight  months,  only 
when  wolf's  jaw  is  connected  with  hare-lip  and  the  child  cannot 
suck,  may  the  operation  be  undertaken  within  the  first  six  months* 

n  children  of  two  years  the  operation  may  be  delayed  till  they 

eco  me  intelligent" 
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In  a  note  we  find  the  opinion  of  Lawrence,  who  recomnnen^  the 
operation  as  early  as  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  month,  and  of  Mutter, 
who  operates  upon  children  three,  four  and  five  days  old  I  While 
Mr.  South  himself,  does  not  think  even  eight  months  sufficient  age. 
He  would  never  perform  it  under  two  years,  and  he  prefers  the 
sixth  or  eighth  year.  And  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  South,  that 
there  is  actual  danger  in  operating  for  hare-lip  upon  very  young 
children,  since  we  have  heard  from  a  gentleman,  himself  a  witness, 
of  convulsions  and  death  immediately  ensuing  upon  an  operation 
when  the  child  was  only  a  few  weeks  old;  and  we  have  seen  other 
similar  cases  recorded.  There  is  no  propriety,  however,  in  deferring 
the  operation  beyond  the  age  of  two  years,  at  least  we  do  not  think 
any  necessity  exists  on  the  score  of  danger,  while  the  delay  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year  is  liable  to  the  serious  objection  that  the  child 
having  formed  his  habit  of  speaking,  will  never  after  so  competely 
overcome  a  defective  pronunciation  as  if  the  lip  had  been  united 
earlier.  The  period  between  the  second  and  third  year  of  life, 
ought  generally  to  be  chosen. 

Ckft  palate^  torn  perineum^  uktrs^  scalded  head,  and  milk  crusty  or 
crusta  laetea  infantum^  constitute  the  subjects  of  the  succeeding 
ehapters. 

Itch,  scabies,  or  psora,  has,  since  the  advent  of  Homoeopathy,  ac 
quired  a  rank  and  importance  of  which  the  humble  acarus  scarabaei, 
dwelling  in  his  itch  pustule,  never  dreamt  And,  by-the*by,  since 
the  "  itch  mite  "  has  become  the  cause  of  so  large  and  respectable 
a  class  of  maladies,  why  are  they  not  admitted  into  the  HomcBO- 
pathic  Pharmacopoeas  1  According  to  the  maxim  ^^similia  simiUbus 
curanter,**  an  infusion  of  one  of  these  microscopic  gentry  ought  to 
constitute  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  those  aiknents  of  which  it  has 
been  diseovered  to  be  the  cause. 

Cheliussays  the  cause  of  itch  is  a  contagious  matter,  and  he  con- 
siders the  part  which  the  itch-mite  may  take  in  its  production  as 
yet  undecided.  Their  existence,  however,  is  not  disputed  at  pres- 
ent. They  are  found  chiefly  between  the  fingers,  and  on  the  wrist 
and  they  are  *'  little  wee  bodies,"  with  a  trunk,  proboscis,  and  six 
or  eight  very  hairy  feet,  which  are,  under  the  magnifying  glass 
oontinually  in  motion.    It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  only  wandering 
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about  during  the  dark,  which,  according  to  Aube,  explains  why  the 

disease  is  almost   alone  communicated  by  sleeping  with  an  itch 

patient.     The  number  of  itch*mites  has  no  direct  proportion  to  the 

intensity  of  the  disease;  generally  there  are  but  few  itch-mites  on  a 

person  affected  with  the  itch. 

The  most  conclusive  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  show 

that  these  mites  actually  may  produce  the  disease  in  question  were 

made  in  1812,  by  Gales,  apothecary  to  the   Hospital  St.  Louis; 

according  to  whom  a  mite  confined  under  a  watch  glass  upon  the 

hand  soon  penetrated  the  skin,  and,  in  a  few  hours   afterwards, 

three  vesicles  arose,  attended  by  an  intense  itching. 

*'  Simple  itch  is  cured  by  any  remedy  which  destroys  the  itch- 
pustule,  and  produces  such  inflammation  in  the  skin  that'the  cuticle 
mortifies  and  is  thrown  off.  On  this  circumstance  may  be  explained 
the  great  number  of  remedies,  and  modes  of  treatment  recommended 
for  tne  itch,  which  only  operate  when  in  their  composition  they 
have  such  substances  as  bring  about  the  above  mentioned  effects,  or 
are  so  energetically  rubbed  in,  that  the  rubbing  itself  produces  the 
same  result." 

Thus  frequent  soap  and  water  ablutions  are  recommended,  soap 
baths,  flowers  of  sulphur  with  soap  and  water,  grease  alone,  or 
grease  with  mercury,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  helle- 
bore, &c.  &c.  But  the  liniment  which  our  author  prefers  is  Horns 
liniment,  composed  of  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  two  parts 
of  black  soap,  with  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it 
fluid.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  in  four  times  a  day,  to  the  amount  of 
four  or  six  drachms,  and  with  so  much  force  as  to  produce  a  burn- 
ing sensation,  and  peel  off  the  diseased  skin;  at  the  same  time  also 
warm  baths  are  to  be  frequently  used.  South  has  fully  tried  this 
plan  and  finds  it  superior  to  any  thing  else. 

''In  the  Belgian  army  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  is  used  for  the  cure 
of  the  itch  according  to  the  following  order: — "  Each  patient  is  to 
be  supplied  with  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  liquid  sulphuret 
of  lime  in  a  small  pot.  This  quantity  he  is  to  rub  carefully  and 
slowly  with  his  hands  on  every  part  tha^t  is  covered  with  papulae. 
If  there  be  any  papulae  on  the  back,  another  patient  is  to  rub  the 
liquid  on  that  part.  The  operation  is  to  be  repeated  three  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  so  that  each  patient  consumes  three  or  four 
ounces  of  the  sulphuret  daily.  A  bath  is  to  be  taken  every  alter- 
nate day;  the  frictions  are  to  be  suspended  on  that  day.  Fifteen 
frictions  (or  ten  day's  use,  are  usually  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the 

2  No.  9.— Vol.  3. 
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disease,  if  the  medical  officer  in  charge  sees  that  the  remedy  is 
properly  used.  Preparation  of  the  sulphuret  of  lime. — Take  of 
sublimed  sulphur  16  lbs.  and  of  quick  lime  32  lbs.  and  boil  in 
80  lbs.  of  water  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Let  the  mi:iture 
rest  for  some  time  until  it  settle,  and  then  let  the  clear  fluid  be 
decanted  off  Boil  the  residue  afresh  in  about  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  treat  it  in  a  simitar  manner,  and  add  this  decoction  to  the 
first.  Usually  140  lbs.  of  the  sulphuret,  at  13°  by  the  areometer 
are  thus  obtained,  if  the  liquid  be  more  dense,  it  should  be  lowered 
to  this  standard  by  tne  addition  of  rainwater." 

In  the  treatment  of  Luei,  our  author  recommends  general,  as 
well  as  local  treatment.  The  local  treatment  is  applications  o^ 
nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash,  corrosive  sublimate  and  nitrate  of 
mercury.  The  latter  I  can  personally  reconimend  as  superior  even 
to  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  power  and  promptness  of  action — seldom 
requiring  more  than  one  or  two  applications.  These  applications 
are  to  be  followed  by  unguents  or  astringent  washes,  and  the  ulcers 
must  be  kept  clean.  To  this  must  be  added  a  mild  steady  mercurial 
treatment  carried  to  moderate  ptyalism.  Lawrence  and  South 
also,  deem  mercury  given  internally  the  best  protection  against 
secondary  symptoms  in  nearly  all  forms  of  lues,  phagedenic  and 
sloughing  sores,  of  course,  excepted.  Lawrence  is  of  opinion  that 
modern  surgeons,  among  whom  he  must  of  course  include  M. 
Ricord  and  Chelius,  use  mercury  too  little,  for  although  a  slight 
action  upon  the  gums  is  sometimes  sufficient,  yet,  in  other  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  push  it  to  more  copious  salivation;  nor  should  the 
use  of  the  mercury  be  suspended  when  the  sore  is  only  cicatrizing, 
but  not  entirely  closed — indeed,  it  is  well,  he  thinks,  to  eontinue  it 
ten  or  fourteen  days  after  the  ulcer  has  headed.  Green  says  the 
action  of  mercury  should  be  continued,  on  an  average,  three  weeks 
for  a  chancre,  four  weeks  for  a  bubo,  and  six  or  eight  weeks  for 
secondary  symptoms.  Buboes  are  to  be  treated  according  as  they 
are  active  or  indolent,  by  bleeding,  cold  lotions,  cold  poultices,  &.C., 
or  by  gray  mercurial  ointment,  mercurial  and  hemlock  plaster,  soft 
poultices,  iodine  ointment,  &c 

*'  The  violent  dispersion  of  an  idiopathic  bubo  may  accelerate 
the  outbreak  of  the  general  venereal  disease."  The  practice  there- 
fore of  compression  suggested  by  Fricke,  and  the  application  of 
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blisters,  followed  by  a  solution  of  sublimate,  we  presume  does  not 
find  favor  with  Chelivs . 

The  general  symptoms  are  to  be  treated  also  by  mercury  in 
various  forms,  either  internally  or  externally,  and  Mr.  South  thinks 
that  while  nodes  may  be  made  to  disappear  perhaps  more  rapidly 
under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potash  than  of  mercury,  yet  the  cure 
will  not  be  found  so  permanent. 

The  Friction-curey  recommended  by  Louvrier  and  Rust,  may  be 
resorted  to  when  other  means  fail.  The  patient  being  prepared  by 
bathing,  purging,  diet,  and  sometimes  bleeding,  frictions  with  the 
gray  ointment  are  employed.  Commencing  with  one  drachm,  the 
quantity  may  be  gradually  increased  to  two  drachms,  to  be  rubbed 
in  every  second  or  third  day;  generally  nine  rubbings  are  necessary, 
sometimes  only  five,  and  twelve  are  nearly  always  sufficient. 

Caries, — We  apply  the  term  caries  to  an  unhealthy  species  of 
ulceration  of  the  bone,  where  there  is  no  reparative  process,  but 
the  parts  are  in  a  process  of  destruction.  It  occurs  mostly  in  spongy 
textures,  and  is  probably  always  preceded  by  inflammation  and 
softening. 

The  general  treatment  of  caries  must  be  various,  according  as 

the  patient  may  be  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  gouty,  rheumatic,  &c., 

&c.    The  local  treatment  consists  in  excluding  the  air  from  the 

sore  and  giving  free  vent  to  the  matter.    No  stuffing  with  tents; 

nor  generally  does  our  author  approve  of  injections  of  anykind,  either 

mild  or  acrid.    The  mild  are  inefficient,  and  the  acrid  do  harm.    It 

is  better  to  wash  the  sore  externally  with  mild  aromatic  baths.    In 

some  cases  we  may  excise  the  carious  bone. 

JNecrosis,  is  death  of  the  bone,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from 

caries. 

'^  Although  caries  and  necrosis  are  alike  in  many  symptoms,  as  in 
the  two  diseases  similar  causes  give  rise  to  both,  as  the  bones  are 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  soft  parts,  and  less  or  greater  por- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  bone  is  lost  and  suppuration  is  present, 
yet  they  are  distinguished  by  the  following  circumstances: — Caries 
occurs  especially  in  bones  of  a  spongy  texture,  necrosis^  on  the  con- 
trary, in  bones  of  a  closer  character;  in  superficial  caries  the  swel- 
ling has  not  at  first  so  great  extent  as  in  bony  gangrene;  the  swel- 
ling in  caries  mostly  opens  itself  to  a  greater  extent,  fistulous  pas- 
sages often  occur  which  become  callous;   in  necrosis  these  openmga 
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have  ordinarily  a  fleshy  watt;  in  caries  8tinl{;ing  ichor  flows  but  in 
necrosis  true  pus/  which  is  only  bad  when  retained  too  long  by 
improper  treatment,  or  when  the  neighborhood  is  much  irritated, 
or  when  caries  also  exists;  in  caries  there  are  vital  appearances, 
iajectiott  of  vessek,  looaeniog  up,  suf^uration  and  sacceAsive  destruc- 
tion, therefore  is  the  touch  of  the  probe  painful,  whilst  the  necrosed 
bone  is  insensible  and  pain  is  only  produced  by  harsh  touching,  and 
which  spreads  to  the  sound  parts;  the  softening  which  accompanies 
or  precedes  caries  extends  further  and  loses  itself  imperceptibly, 
and  above  aU^  where  it  exists  the  bony  c^lls  are  filled  with  reddish 
fluid;  in  necrosis  it  is  developed  in  sound  parts,  is  less  extensive, 
and  produces  only  one  layer  of  granulations,  which  are  formed 
between  the  healthy  and  dead  parts;  the  fungosities  of  a  carious 
botie  are  softer,  grayer,  more  discolored  than  those  above  and 
below  a  piece  of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  the  latter  have  more  of 
tne  appearance  of  tjie  granulations  of  a  suppurating  wound;  in 
caries  tne  bone  is  rough,  uneven,  soft,  broken  up,  fungous,  and  the 
probe  easily  penetrates  it;  in  necrosis  the  bone  is  even  and  hard, 
9fui  though  roi^h,  not,  however^  yielding  and  soft ;  the  bony  splin* 
tprs  thrown  off  are  in  caries  small,  dust-like,  and  destructible;  in 
superficial  necrosis  they  are  layer-^ike,  in  deep  necrosis  large,  firm, 
siixd  of  the  oatural  condition  of  bone;  the  periosteum  or  medullary 
rtiembrane  is  in  caries  usually  much  changed  or  destroyed,  whilst 
the  one  or  the  other  or  even  both  in  necrosis  preserve  their  integrity, 
therefore  nature  does  little  in  caries;  in  favorable  cases  the  open- 
ings becomes  callous,  and  similar  changes  are  produced  in  the  bony 
substance,  or  granulations  arise  from  the  bone  which  beconne  con- 
nected with  those  from  the  soft  parts  but  are  rarely  converted 
into  bone  arid  form  only  misshapen  masses,  whilst  in  necrosis  a  more 
or  less  complete  reproduction  of  the  destroyed  bones  is  effected. 
The  course  of  necrosis  is  mostly  tedious,  but  often  also  quick  and 
cpnnected  with  active  inflammation,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in 
caries.  After  opening  the  abscess,  the  pain  in  necrosis  usually  sub- 
sides, whilst  in  caries  it  mostly  increases. 

The  notion  that  in  caries  the  organic  principle  (bony  gelatine)  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  instead  of  it  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  pro- 
<luced  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  carious  bone,  whilst  in  necrosis 
the  formative  principle  remains  unchanged  and  its  respective  rela- 
tions, that  is  as  they  are  found  in  health,  renaain,  (Delpech,  Berard, 
Pouget  and  others,)  is  not  confirmed  by  Mouret's  experiments,  as 
according  to  him  the  fatty  matter  in  which  every  writer  believed 
is  always  found  in  recent  caries,  well  distinguished  frwn  rancid  fat 
by  its  smell,  which  may  serve  as  its  characteristic;  but  ali  the 
bones  he  examined  have  a  fibrous  jelly-like  substance,  "end  contain  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  saline  substances,  as  in  healthy  bone;  it  is 
therefore  impossible  by  the  chemical  characters  indicated  to  dis» 
tinguish  caries  from- necrosis,^^ 
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The  general  treatment  must  bo  directed  to  the  general  indications. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  mild  and  unirritating. 

**  All  irritating  treatment  to  promote  the  throwing  off  ol  thfe 
sequester^  as  the  enlargment  of  the  fistulous  apertures,  the  applica- 
tion of  sharp  spirituous  remedies,  the  actual  cautery,  the  repeated 
boring  of  the  dead  piece  of  bone,  are  hurtful,  inasmuch  as  by  their 
effect  on  the  living  part  they  increase  the  destruction,  but  on  the 
dead  bone  have  no  effect  at  alL" 

Excision  and  amputation  may  become  necessary. 

Under  the  subject  of  carious  teeth,  Mr.  South  speaks  of  bleeding 

after  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

"The  bleeding  which  ensues  occasionally  in  consequence  of 
drawing  a  tooth  of  a  person  who  has  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  is  a 
matter  of  very  serious  consequence,  and  has  sometimes  destroyed 
life.  1  have  seen  several  severe,  though  not  fatal  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  blood  came  from  the  very 
bottom  of  one  or  other  of  the  fang-sockets,  when  the  tooth  had 
more  than  one,  I  presume  that  the  bleeding  vessel  was  the  proper 
artery  of  the  tooth,  and  that  the  difficulty  in  arresting  the  hasmor- 
rbage  depended  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  vessel  itself;  for 
unless  it  can  be  immediately  acted  upon,  whatever  be  the  local 
application,  it  is  sure  to  fail.  Various  remedies  have  been  proposed; 
I  have  tried  most  of  them  without  success,  but  I  have  never  failed 
with  the  actual  cautery,  when  I  have  properly  applied  it,  that  is, 
when  its  point  has  been  sufficiently  small  to  descend  into  the  very 
bottom  oi  the  fang-socket.  When  1  first  had  recourse  to  this  prac- 
tice I  failed  from  not  thrusting  the  hot  wire  (which  makes  the  best 
cautery  for  this  purpose,  and  should  not  be  more  than  a  line  thick) 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  socket;  but  having  corrected  this 
error,  I  ha^e  never  failed  since,  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  cases;  and; 
therefore,  believe  that  its  inefficiency  in  the  hands  of  others  has 
arisen  from  the  same  cause  which  at  first  failed  me.  There  is 
nothing  very  frightful  in  the  employment  of  this  remedy,  nor  does 
it  produce  more  than  momentary  and  slight  pain,  and  1  think  it  is 
therefore,  best  to  resort  to  it  at  once  without  wasting  time,  and 
allowing  the  patient  to  lose  blood  to  such  extent  as  to  disturb  the 
constitutional  powers,  and  excite  any  latent  phthisical  tendency,  of 
which  I  have  known  an  instance." 

Various  other  remedies  have,  however,  been  recommended,  and 
although  we  think,  with  Mr.  South,  that  the  actual  cautery  well 
applied  is  the  most  reliable,  yet  the  other  remedies  may  occasionally 
be  found  sufficient  Some  have  used  caustic  potash,  but  it  is  haz- 
ardous; nitrate  of  silver*  has  also  been  used  successfully,  and  pieces 
of  sponge  have  been  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  copper 
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tannin,  benzoic  acid,  tincture  of  myrrh,  muriated  tincture  of  iron, 
alcohol,  &c«  Some  reinsert  the  tooth;  Cortez  introduces  wax  into 
the  socket;  Peter  CuUen  recommends  a  soft  phial-cork  gently  pressed 
into  the  socket,  and  carrying  before  it  a  small  piece  of  lint  moist- 
ened  with  some  styptic;  Ryan  relates  a  case  cured  by  internal  use 
of  ergot 

Dislocations. — Mn  South  remarks  that  he  has  seen  one  case  in 
which  the  femur  being  thrown  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  the  limb 
remained  quite  movable  several  hours,  and  he  thinks  he  has  seen 
other  similar  cases  in  which  the  usual  sign  of  dislocation,  and  immo- 
bility was  not  present 

Old  and  very  young  persons  are  not  so  liable  to  dislocation  as  the 
middle  aged.  Mr.  Travers,  however,  saw  a  dislocation  of  the 
femur  into  the  ischiatic  notch  in  a  boy  five  years  old;  but  probably 
there  are  very  few  instances  upon  record  of  an  accidental  dislo- 
cation of  the  hip  at  this  period  of  life.  The  following  is  the  result 
of  Malgaignes,  investigations  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  differ- 
ent dislocations. 


"Dislocations  of 

the  shoulder    .  321 

thumb    . 

17 

knee    .     * 

7 

hip             .     34 

wrist 

13 

spoke-bone 

4 

.    collar-bone.    33 

fingers    . 

7 

knecrcap. 

3 

elbow.       .    26 

jaw. 

.  7 

spme  .    . 

1 

foot.      •    .    20 

And  also  that  from  the  age  of  two  to  fifteen  years,  disbcation  of 
the  shoulder  occurred  only  once  out  of  four  dislocations,  but  after 
sixty  years  about  once  out  of  one  and  a-half." 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Listen,  tells  me,  that  he  once  reduced,  without 
assistance,  a  dislocation  on  the  back  of  the  hip-bone,  two  or  three 
minutes  after  it  had  occurred,  by  the  person  having  been  thrown 
from  his  horse,  simply  by  putting  his  hand  on  the  pelvis  and  pulling 
and  rotating  the  thigh  with  the  other.  This  is  probably  an  unex- 
ampled case,  but  it  proves,  that  the  earlier  the  reduction  is  attempted 
the  less  power  have  the  muscles  to  offer  resistance." 

Here  is  a  text  for  my  friend,  Mr.  A.,  who  reduces  all  dislocated 
thighs,  if  his  own  word  may  be  taken,  unaided,  without  either 
extension,  or  counter-extension,  simply  by  a  kind  of  tour  de  maiire 
by  a  peculiar,  mysterious,  secret^  anatomico-physiologico-scientific 
grand  barbers  flourish !  It  is  a  precious  pain-saving,  people-hum- 
bugging, pocket-filling  discovery,  which  Mr.  South  has  not  heard 
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of,  or  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Liston*s  case  as  "probably 
unexampled."    With  us  such  cases  are  sufficiently  common. 

The  means  for  effecting  extension  and  counter-extension,  are  the 
hands  of  assistants,  pulleys,  &c.,  &c.;  and  where  the  resistance  is 
not  easily  overcome,  we  think  that,  in  addition  to  the  bleedings 
antimony,  &c.,  mentioned  by  Chelius,  we  may  now  safely  add, 
inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether,  or  of  the  still  more  modern  lethiferous 
gas,  chloroform.  For  the  effects  of  ether  in  difficult  cases  of  dislo- 
cation, we  refer  the  reader  to  some  reports  in  the  preceding  num- 
bers of  this  journal. 

"  1  have  known  an  instance  in  which  a  dislocated  upper  arm  after 
having  been  reduced  and  carefully  bandaged  up,  was  left  undis- 
turbed for  some  weeks,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  bandages  was 
found  to  have  slipped  out,  and  could  pot  be  reduced  again.^^- South. 

We  quote  this  passage  for  the  benefit  of  those  legal  gentlemen 
who,  after  a  dislocation  has  occurred,  finding  the  bone  still  out  of 
place,  can  see  no  way  to  account  for  it  except  by  supposing  that  it 
was  never  reduced.  It  was  such  logic  as  this  which  persuaded  a 
jury  in  Livingston  Co.,  a  few  years  since  to  impose  a  most  unjust 
fine  upon  a  distinguished  surgeon;  not  because  it  could  be  shown 
that  he  did  not  reduce  the  shoulder,  bnt  solely  because  the  shoulder 
was  not  now  reduced. 

Several  of  the  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
herniae  in  its  various  forms  and  is  more  complete  than  any  thing  we 
have  seen  upon  the  subject.  Prolapse  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  blad- 
der, rectum,  with  inversion  and  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  succeed; 
also  torticollis,  curved  spine,  curved  limbs,  club-foot,  contracted 
fingers,  &;c.,  &c.  The  division  appropriated  to  aneurisms  is  fulli 
and  includes  a  notice  of  the  recent  mode  of  operation  by  com- 
pression. 

Naevus  and  erectile  tumors  generally,  Chelius  considers  under 
the  head  of  "  Teleangiectasy,"  or  unnatural  expansion  of  the  capil- 
lary-vascular system.  Speaking  of  the  danger  of  extirpation  with 
the  knife,  Mr.  South  says: — 

"  I  have  known  two  instances  in  which  children  died  upon  the 
operating  table  in  extirpating  a  teleangiectasy  from  the  face;  and 
at  least  in  one  of  the  cases,*  no  one  could  doubt  the  capability  of 
the  highly-distinguished  operator.'^ 
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Where  it  is  broad  and  superficial,  especially  in  children  Chelius 
prefers  the  caustic  potash. 

The  following  paragraph  may  be  of  value  to  some  of  our  young 
men,  or  ladies,  whose  faces  are  afflicted  with  what  Hopkins  the 
"  witch  finder  general "  of  England  used  to  call  the  "  devils  mark" 
and  "  witch  spots." 

"The  tattooing  of  moles  on  the  skin,  proposed  by  Pauli,  has  yet 
to  be  mentioned.  The  part  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  rubbed  till  the  blood  is  introduced  into  the  moat  delicate 
branches  of  the  erectile  tissue;  the  skin  is  then  made  tight,  and 
covered  with  color  simitar  to  the  skin,  which  is  formed  of  white 
lead  and  carmine.  Three  needles,  sunk  into  a  cork  pad  so  that 
their  points  project,  are  then  thrust  into  th^  skin,  and  their  points 
from  time  to  time  dipped  into  the  paint.  In  extensive  spots  we 
must  proceed  gradually,  BO  as  not  to  produce  too  great  swelling. 
The  most  difficult  part  is  the  choice  of  color  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  skin." 

Varices,  varicocele  and  piles  close  the  volume.  Chelius  prefers 
the  knife  to  the  ligature  in  extirpating  piles,  but  as  we  think  on 
insufficient  grounds. 


ECLECTIC  DE  PA  RTME 
SPIRIT  OF  THE   MEDICALPERIC 


Summary,  of  and    Observations   upon,  the  Med 

JVeio  York  Hospital,  in  the  month  of  July,  A 

her,  1847.     By  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.  Alt 

The  number  of  patients  treated  during   my 

the  present  year,  {July,  August,  and  September, 

cedented  in  the  annals  of  the  Institution,     For  : 

the  time,  every  bed  that  could  possibly  be  accoi 

cupied,  and  on  several  occasions  many  were  obi 

admittance. 

Patients  remaining,  June  30,  -  -  -  - 
"  admitted  in  July,  .  -  -  -  - 
"  "         "  August,      -    -      -     - 

"  "        "  September,    .      -     - 

Total  in  the  three  mc 
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^ 


Patients  discharged  in  July, 
"  "         "  August, 

**  "         "  September, 


214 
218 
211 

633 


Remaining,  October  1st, 
Of  the  discharges  in  July^        _  In  August, 
there  were  Cured,  172 


Relieved,  5 

Transferred,  1 
Disorderly,  2 
Bv  Request,  10 
Died,  24 


Cured,  173 
Relieved,  6 
Disorderly,  5 
By  Request,  4 
Died,  30 


643 

139 

In  September 

156 

9 

13 

31 

2 


Cured, 

Relieved, 

Request, 

Died, 

Eloped, 


214 


218 


211 
Total,  643 

There  were,  on  an  average,  about  159  patients  under  treatment 
daily,  for  the  term  of  92  days  ;  and  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  were 
85,  bemg  less  than  one  per  day. 

Typhus  and  Ship  Fever. — The  Treatment  of  this  disease  was 
based  upon  the  idea  of  its  proximate  cause  being  mainly  a  vitiated, 
deficient  and  innutritions  condition  of  the  blood.  1  say  mainly^ 
because  I  have  no  particular  theory  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  whether  produced  by  a  specific  poison  entering  the  system 
from  without,  as  is  maintained  by  some,  or  by  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion of  the  blood  by  others,  or  by  a  disorganization  of  the  solids  by 
a  third  party,  etc.  The  most  important  point  in  my  estimation  to 
be  considered,  being  its  treatment,  I  have  been  disposed  to  look 
chiefly  at  its  remote  causes,  and  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  a 
contemplation  of  them,  what  is  required  to  overcome  their  effects. 

The  remote  causes  are  two  in  number :  1st,  an  insufficiency  of 
food,  and  2d,  the  inhalation  of  a  vitiated  air.  The  first  of  these 
must  necessarily  produce  an  exhausted  nutritive  condition  of  the 
blood ; — that  fluid,  under  a  protracted  privation  of  nutriment,  will 
not  only  be  diminished  in  quantity,  but  its  red  globules,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  will  become  deficient  in  number  and  in  those  pro^ 
perties  which  are  believed  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  organism. 
Both  these  consec^uences  are  aggravated  and  increased  by  the 
second  cause ;  for  m  the  atmosphere  of  the  steerage  of  a  passenger 
ship,  crowded  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  law,  there  must  necessari- 
ly, one  may  easily  believe,  be  not  only  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  but 
an  actual  presence  of  other  gases,  whose  chemical  action  upon  the 
blood  cannot  but  be  deleterious,  depriving  it  still  further  of  its 
healthy  properties. 

I  may  be  told  that  this  brief  view  of  the  causes  and  character  of 
ship  fever  is  insufliicient  to  account  for  the  febrile  symptoms^ — that 
there  is  nothing  in  starvation,  or  want  of  oxygen,  or  tne  presence 
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deleterious  gases,  to  produce /ei^er.  If  any  one  who  should  raise 
this  objection  to  the  insufficiency  of  my  position  will  tell  us  tjchat 
fever  w,  I  might  then  , be  able  to  discover  a  connection  between  it 
and  the  causes  I  have  named.  Until  the  specific  nature  of  fever  is 
demonstrated,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  about  the  nature  of  its  causes, 
or  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  modus  operandi  of  the  influences  which 
are  supposed  to  produce  it.  But  if  we  are  to  understand  by  fever, 
the  frequent  pulse,  hot  skin,  thirst,  ete.,  etc., — then  I  answer,  that 
ship  fever,  as  it  has  been  presented  to  us  this  year,  is  in  very  many 
instances,  not  a  fever  at  all.  Repeatedly  have  we  seen  patients 
brought  from  on  ship  board  without  a  single  symtom  of  fever  ,  with 
pulse  below  the  natural  standard  skin  moist  and  cool,  fauces  not 
dry,  no  thirst,  and  yet  the  body  covered  with  pctechise,  the  eye 
congested,  the  senses  benumbed,  and  most  of  tne  other  symptoms 
of  the  Typhus  condition,  *  .  . 

Confining  our  attention  to  this  simple  view  of  the  causes  of  Ship 
Fever,  we  find  little  else  to  do  than  to  counteract  their  effects. — 
The  means  for  this  are  clearly  indicated,  and  may  be  classed  under 
three  general  heads. 

1st  To  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  body,  and  sustain  its  ner- 
vous energy,  by  stimuli,  until  we  are  enabled 
.  2d.  To  improve  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  blood  by 
appropriate  nourishment ;  and 

3d.  To  oxygenize  the  blood  throughly  by  pure  air. 
.  For  the  first  indication,  after  giving  a  warm  bath,  (an  invariable 
nils  where  it  cpijld  be-borne,)  thS  most  powerful  and  direct  stimu- 
lants wqre  found  necessary.  Brandy  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
constitute  the  main  reliance ;  and  during  my  attendance  I  have 
been  astonished  to  observe  what  enormous  quantities  of  these  reme- 
dies will  be  borne  in  this  disease.  As  an  instance,  I  may  mention 
the  case  of  a  girl  about  15  years  of  age,  who  took  5  pints  of  brandy 
every  day  for  6  days,  and  for  two  weeks  longer  from  2  to  3  pints 
daily.  At  the  same  time  she  was  taking  10  grains  of  carb.  ammonia 
every  15  minutes,  amounting  to  two  ounces  in  twenty  four  hours, 
besides  soups  and  other  nutriments.  And  all  this  without  the  least 
manifestation  of  excitement;  or  injury  to  the  stomach,  or  bowels, 
such  was  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  She  was  under  this  treat- 
ment nearly  three  weeks,  before  any  very  decided  symtoms  of 
improvement  were  manifested  ; — unfortunately,  before  time  elapsed 
to  observe  the  ultimate  result  in  this  case,  and  just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  good  eflTects  of  the  treatment,  the  patient  had 
to  be  discharged  "relieved,"  being  removed  from  the  Hospital  by 
her  parents.  Many  other  cases  might  be  cited,  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  continue,  night  and  day,  to  ply  these  remedies  unceas- 
ingly ;— a  very  short  respite  was  frequently  suflicient  to  put  the 
patient  back  decidedly,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  cures  were 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  these  means  were 
applied.    Where  the  circulation  was  unusually  languid,  or  the 
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extremities  were  cold,  sinapisms  and  artificial  warmth  were  very 
valuable. 

To  answer  the  second  indication,  the  patients  were  fed  at  fre- 
quent intervals  with  nutritious  soups,  arrow  root,  or  gruel,  with 
wine  or  brandy,  milk  puncb^^^egg^nog,  beef,  chickens,  etc.,  etc. 

Upon  the  third  indication,  pure  air,  I  may  remark,  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions  the  necessity  for  it  was  strongly  marked.  The  pres- 
sure for  admissions  several  times  became  so  urgent,  that  the  bounds 
of  prudence  were  quite  overstepped,  as  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
thsit' in  certain  of  the  wards  which  were  most  crowded,  and  con- 
tained the  worst  cases,  the  recoveries  became  more  protracted,  and 
the  relapses  more  frequent.  It  became  necessary  to  close  two  of 
tlie  wards  in  the  nort|^,,buUdin^j^^^^  to  have  tbem  thorpvighJy 
cieansed  and  purified.  After  this  operation,  and  upon  Confining  the 
number  of  patients  in  them  to  a  reasonable  limit,  a  decided  improve- 
ment was  manifested  in  the .  rapidity  of  recoveries,  and  convales- 
encei  The  position  of  a  patient's  bed  in  a  ward,  was  observed  to 
have  an  influence  over  his  treatment.  In  the  corners  of  the  rpptns, 
'  tTie  |)isit!ehts  got  along  more  slowly  thanjpn  the  central  parts,  pr 
hear  the  doors  or  windows; — and  1  frequently  found  that  when  a 

Satient  had  been  lying  for  several  days,  in  a  part  of  a  ward  most 
istant  from  the  windows,  and  was  not  doing  well,  a  removal  of 
his  bed  right  under  a  window  would,  in  twenty-fbur  hours^,  produce 

a  decided  change  in  the  symptoms  for  the  better. 

Although  this  was  the  general  course  of  treatment,  it  was  fre- 
quentiy!  varied  to  isuit  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Occasionally 
d  caise  would  present  a  degree  jofe^ccitement,^^ 
skiEF  'sLhd  thirst;'wfiich  called" for "iBe  Spirit.  Mindereri,  ice  in  tke 
mouth  and  to  the  head,  and  the  mildest  diet;  sometimes  gastric 
irritation  with  nauseia  would  d^iiiand  a  .mijd  emetic^  such  as  an 
infusion  of  eupat.  perfpir  If  the  pain  and. heat  in  the  head  were 
marked,  dry  cups  to  the  temples,  or  forehead,  or  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  and  application  of  ic^^  would  generally  sufficient 

pneumonic  symptpms,  witV  ^c^  frequently  complicated  the 
case;  when  these  occurred,  Sitoke's  expectorant,  with  dry  cups,  or 
vesication  of  the  chest,  formed  the  principal  addition  to  the  other 
treatment. 

Sometimes  there  would  occur  such  a  combination  of  general 
prostration  and  external  heat  and  dryness,  as  io  indicate  a  combined 
stimulant  and  febrifuge  treatment;  such,  for  example,  as  the  admin- 
istration of  carb.  ammon;  or  a  half  ounce  of  brandy,  alternately 
every  hour  or  two  hours,  with  a  half  ounce  of  spirit.  Minder.;  and 
80  frequent  and  sudden  were  the  changes,  in  many  instances,  from 
one  condition  to  the  other,  an  almost  constant  watching  was  neces- 
sary to  withliold  the  one  or  the  other,  and  again  resume  it.  In 
fact,  the  varieties  and  shades  of  symptoms  were  almost  infinite,  and 
called  for  an  endless  variation  in  the  means  of  relief.  To  enumer<> 
ate  them  would  take  more  time  and  space  than  could  be  reasonably 
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asked.  There  were  many  casea,  however,  for  whicb  no  other 
treatment  was  necessary  than  good  diet  aod  cold  water.  Cleanli- 
ness, pure  air,  and  food,  appeared  all-aufficient  for  the  removal  of 
the  disease,  even  in  well-marked  cases,  not  a  particle  of  medicine 
being  administered  to  them. 

l^al  CompUcaiioTu. — ^A  tendency  to  Erysipeiaa  prevailed  io 
some  of  the  wards,  durina  the  whole  of  my  attendance.  No  exaot 
account  has  been  rendered  of  the  number  of  Typhus  cases  in  which 
it  occurred,  but  they  probably  amounted  to  about  2U.  It  attacked 
the  face  and  head  in  every  instance.  Its  treatment  did  not  vary 
from  that  required  under  ordinary  circumstances,  except  so  far  as 
the  Typhoid  conditionof  the  patient  required.  Cooling  applications 
to  the  part  affected,  with  interna]  stimulation,  constituted  the  gen-  , 
eral  course,  with  complete  success  in  every  instance  but  one,  who 
died  from  the  Typhus  fever,  his  condition  from  the  first  having 
been  desperate.  One  case  will  justify  more  detailed  notice.  U 
was  that  of  a  nurse,  who  contrasted  the  fever  from  his  patients;  he 
recovered,  and  returned  to  duty;  in  two  weeks  he  had  a  relapse, 
from  which  he  recovered  slowly,  and  soon  after  gettine  to  duty 
again,  had  a  second  relapse  accompanied  with  Erysipelas  io  the 
face  and  head.  The  frequent  attacks  of  the  fever  had  so  reduced 
bim,  that  now,  with  the  Erysipelatous  complication,  it  seemed 
almost  in  vain  to  preacrtbe  for  him,  especially,  when  in  a  few  days 
the  most  serious  symptom  of  all  occurred,  vis:  great  heat  of  head 
'  and  evident  congestion  of  the  brain,  attended  with  delirium  and 
total  unconsciousness.  His  eyes  were  entirely  closed  by  the 
swelling  of  the  integuments,  the  tongue  was  dry  and  black,  the 
pulse  frequent  and  feeble.    A  more  hopeless  combination  of  ar- 
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acter  in  the  moDth  of  September;  and  the  occurrence  of  this  com- 
plication, accompanied  as  it  generally  was  by  purulent  and  bloody 
stools,  was  justly  dreaded. 

Some  of  the  cases  which,  at  the  outset,  threatened  most  seriously, 
yielded  to  treatment;  but  it  would  seem,  judging  from  the  post* 
mortem  appearances,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  patients  sank, 
that  the  disorganization  must,  in  many  cases,  have  proceeded  to  an 
incurable  degree  before  our  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  patient. 
This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  anomalous  fact,  that,  in  even  some 
of  the  severest  forms  of  the  dysentery,  there  was  little  or  no  pain 
evinced. 

The  degree  of  disorganization  of  the  mucous  coat,  in  those  cases 
which  were  post-mortemed,  was  most  extraordinary,  surpassing,  in 
many  instances,  anything  before  within  my  experience.  In  some 
cases  not  a  trace  of  healthy  mucus  membrane  was  discernible  in 
the  large  intestine,  from  the  ilio-coecal  valve  to  the  anus;  but  from 
every  point  blood  and  mucus  or  pus  appeared  to  have  been  dis- 
charged, clearly  demonstrating  the  utter  incurability  of  the  disease. 
Copious  deposits  of  lymph-like  matter  were  seen,  forming  bas-relief 
patches,  and  giving  the  idea,  without  close  observation,  of  ulcera- 
tion at  the  intermediate  points,  in  one  particularly-severe  case, 
the  untire  mucus  coat  of  the  colon  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  rough 
bark  of  a  tree,  the  elevations  of  the  new  deposits  were  so  great 
and  uneven.  The  color  in  this  case  was  greenish. 
When  this  complication  was  diagnosed  sufficiently  early, the  admin- 
istration of  Tannin,  and  nit.  argent.,  both  by  mouth  and  encmata, 
opiates,  blisters  and  bland  diet,  frequently  diminished  the  force  of 
the  disease,  and  sometimes  with  a  successful  issue;  but  the  imposi- 
bility  of  direct  applications  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  dependence  on  general  treatment  for  a  local  disease,  placed 
this  disorder  among  the  most  dreaded. 

When  Diarrhiea  formed  the  principle  complication,  the  great 
sheet  anchor  was  opium.  This  rarely  failed  to  keep  it  in  check,  if 
administered  to  a  sufficient  extent.  It  was  sometimes  prescribed  in 
conjunction  with  tannin,  one  to  three  grains  of  the  latter,  from 
three  to  twelve  times  a  day,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver,  l  to  i  a  grain 
every  2,  4,  or  6  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptom; 
but  generally  opium  alone  was  found  sufficient,  while  it  seemed  to 
have  a  happy  effect,  also,  upon  the  febrile  symptoms.  Held  in 
abeyance  by  the  opium,  the  diarrhcea,  as  the  general  disease  abated, 
and  the  stren^h  improved,  would  gradually  disappear. 

One  case  oi  typhus  was  complicated  with  pregnancy  of  about 
four  months.  Tne  patient  aborted,  but  the  uterus  had  not  suffi- 
cient power  to  expel  the  secundines.  No  haemorrhage  ensuing,  and 
the  patient  being  too  much  prostrated  to  endure  any  direct  treat- 
ment for  their  removal,  they  were  left,  and  were  retained  five 
days,  when  they  were  spontaneously  expelled,  and  the  patient 
recovered  in  the  ordinary  time. 
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Delirium^  which  was  a  frequent  complication,  was  uaaally  eon- 
trolled  by  cups  or  blisters  to  the  temporal  and  mastoid  regions,  and 
by  the  exhibition  of  morphine  or  Dover's  powder.  Large  doses  of 
these  sedatives  were  borne  with  entire  impunity,  and  the  most  happy 
eSects.  In  two  cases,  (young  females,)  the  xnind  cx>ntinuQd.lQ^.ke 
disturbed  so  long  after  recovery,  as  to  give  rise  to  apprehensions  of 
confirmed  insanity,  but  they  happily  recovered  perfectly. 

There  were  several  other  complications,  such  as  jaundice,  laryn- 
gitis, &c.,  but  beinff  only  insolated  cases,  require  no  special  notice. 

The  following  tables,  nrepared  from  the  books,  exhibit  the  results 
of  the  treatment  of  typnus: — 


Cases  remaining  June  30th 

134 

Admitted               July    -        -        - 

-     100 

"                    August    - 

136 

"                    September  - 

-     107 

Whole  number  cases  of  typhus  in  three  months,         468 

Of  these  there  were  dischai^ed 

Cured    Kelieved  Disorderly    Request  Died 

In  July,    ...      128            1                  1                    2  14 

In  August,     .    .      108                                                    3  13 

In  September,    *        94           '                                        1  19 

330  1  1  6  46 

Whole  No.  cases  typhus  discharged,         -        -        -        .        334 
"  "        "       remainmg,  Oct.  Ist.    -        -        -  83 

Per  centage  of  cures,  .  -  -  -  85.93 
*'  "  relief,  ...  -  2.IO 
"        "  deaths,       -        -        .        -    11.97 

In  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  however,  in  which  the 
result  was  fatal,  death  was  attributable  not  directly  to  typhus  fever, 
but  to  some  other  disease,  which  made  its  onset  in  the  enfeebled 
state  of  the  patient  during  convalescence;  so  that  the  ratio  of  deaths 
from  typhus  alone  would  be  materially  less,  amounting  to  perhaps 
8  or  9  per  cent. 

Especially  was  this  the  case,  as  already  stated,  in  September, 
when  dysentery  prevailed  endemically,  and  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  many  cases  of  typhus,  but  in  which  the  fatal 
result  is  assigned  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  disease,  on  the  books. 
One  of  the  deaths  recorded  as  by  typhus  entered  the  Hospital  with 
a  fifth  attack  of  delirium  tremens^  from  which  he  recovered,  but 
before  being  discharged,  being  subjected  to  the  prevailing  infection, 
he  gradually  sank,  though  with  hardly  sufficient  character  of  typhus 
to  DC  added  to  that  list.  There  are  probably  very  few  persons 
capable  of  surviving  five  severe  attacks  of  mania  a  potu. 
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The  whole  number  of  duiopsies  in  the  three  months 

(of  typhus)  was  10 

The  head  was  the  principal  part  aflTeotcd  in  1 
The  chest  .....        1 

The  head  and  abdomen  both         -        -        6 
Nothing  special  was  found  in        -        .        2 

—  10 

Peyer's  plates  were  prominent  in    -    4 
"  '*      ulcerated  in      -    2 

6 

In  every  case  where  the  bowels  were  affected  in  either  of  the 
ways  specified,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  or 
there  was  free  serous  effusion,  or  both. 

In  one  case  in  which  the  plates  of  Peyer  were  prominent,  they 
were  enormously  large — some  of  them,  near  the  end  of  the  ilium, 
exceeding  6  inches  in  length. 

There  wer^  two  other  autopsies  of  persons  who  had  been  entered 
as  cases  of  Feb.  Remit.,  but  the  description  of  which  leaves  room 
to  doubt  whether  they  had  not  the  typhus  infection.  In  one,  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  there  was  bloody 
effusion,  in  the  other,  there  was  effusion  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
liver  was  enjarged,  congested  and  bronze. 

Dropsy.  Six  cases  of  this  disease  were  under  treatment:  three 
of  them  were  the  result  of  granulated  kidney  or  albuminaria,  one 
was  ovarian,  one  was  produced  by  disease  of  the  liver,  and  in  the 
other  the  cause  was  uncertain. 

Of  the  albuminous  cases,  one,  an  elderly  woman  and  a  chronic 
case,  died  a  few  days  after  admission,  being  overwhe  med  with  the 
effusion;  one  was  discharged  cured,  and  the  third  was  left  under 
treatment,  very  much  improved,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  recover 
entirely.  The  treatment  in  these  successful  cases  consisted  in  the 
administration  of  hydrogogues  for  the  direct  removal  of  the  fluid, 
and  of  bi.  chlor.  of  mercury  for  the  original  disease.  The  latter 
was  given  in  doses  from  1-15  to  1-4  grain  ter  die,  in  solution  in 
tincture  of  bark  one  drachm.  Under  a  steady  exhibition  of  this, 
the  albuminous  desposit  of  the  urine  disappeared  entirely  in  one 
case,  and  was  considerably  dimininished  in  the  other.  In  the  latter 
of  these  albuminous  cases,  and  also  in  the  hepatic  cases,  the  hydro- 
pic effusion  was  so  great  as  to  demand  attention  to  its  immediate 
diminution,  for  the  relief  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  of  the 
patients,  before  proceeding  to  the  radical  treatment.  Desirous  of 
avoiding  all  necessity  of  paracentesis  if  possible,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  fair  exhibition  of  elaterium.  It  was  given  in  both  cases, 
and  with  the  most  happy  results.  The  third  of  a  grain  in  the 
hepatic  case  produced  from  thirty  to  forty  stools,  reducing  the  size 
of  the  abdomen  in  one  night  one  half,  and  according  to  the  patient's 
accouut,  without  any  irritation  worth  speaking  of,  except  on  one 
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occasion  when  he  took  two  doses,  contrary  to  orders,  a  few  hours 
in  succession*  This  patient  took  in  all  nearly  7  grains,  and  was 
fairly  enamored  with  the  "  little  pills."  The  albuminous  case  took 
13  pills  of  J  grain  each,  with  an  equally  happy  result;  and  being 
very  soon  put  on  the  use  of  the  bi;  chloride  and  tincture  bark,  the 
anasarca  was  kept  down,  he  was  left  greatly  improved. 

Dysentery,  Eighteen  cases  of  this  affection  in  its  acute  form  were 
received;  of  these  two  came  in  July,  six  in  August,  and  ten  in  Sep- 
tember, showing  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  latter 
part  of  my  attendance,  as  has  been  once  before  stated  in  reference 
to  its  influence  over  the  mortality  of  the  ship  fever.  One  case 
deserves  particular  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  rapid 
and  extensive  disorganization  of  the  mucus  coat  of  the  colon.  The 
patient  was  an  English  army  officer,  said  to  be  here  in  some  official 
capacity,  who  was  attacked  at  his  hotel  with  bloody  stools.  After 
a  sickness  of  a  few  days,  during  which  he  kept  his  bed  but  a  very 
short  time,  he  was  removed  to  the  Hospital,  where  he  entered^on 
Saturday  evening,  and  died  early  on  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, having  been  in  about  thirty  six  hours  only.  As  related  by  Dr. 
Washburn,  the  Resident  Physician,  the  only  symptom  of  moment, 
was  discharges  of  bright  red  blood  in  great  profusion,  which  were 
entirely  uncontrollable.  The  autopsy,  the  only  part  of  the  case 
which  came  under  my  personal  observation,  presented  the  most 
extraordinary  appearance.  The  disease  was  confined  to  the  colon, 
the  inner^oat  of  which,  in  its  whole  extent,  was  of  a  brilliant  red 
color,  with  profuse  lymph-like  exudation  upon  its  surface.  No 
other  evidences  of  disease  were  lound.  This  case  presented  a  type 
of  the  then  prevailing  disorder,  characterised  by  rofound  enteric 
disorganization  with  less  thaa  usual  pain  and  fever.  Of  acute 
diarrhcBa  there  were  twenty-four  cases  admitted,  ten  of  which  were 
in  each  of  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  only  four  in  Sep- 
tember, thus  far  displaying  an  inverse  prevalence  to  that  of  dysen- 
tery. As  the  latter  increased,  the  former  decreased.  In  this  res- 
pect as  well  as  in  its  progress  rnd  cadaveric  appearances,  there  was 
evidently  a  specific  cause  producing  this  form  of  dysentery,  its 
influence  extending  over  other  diseases  also,  and  greatfy  modifying 
them. 

The  only  other  case  worthy  of  special  notice  was  one  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lung,  left  side.  The  amount  of  gangrenous  matter 
expectorated  was  not  great,  but  seemed  very  decided  in  character; 
the  disease  was  accompanied  with  much  fever  and  pain.  Blisters, 
preceded  by  local  depletion,  Stoke's  expectorant,  Dover's  powder, 
and  as  a  specific,  drachm  doses  of  a  strong  solution  of  chlorine  con- 
stituted the  principal  treatment,  urider  which  and  a  moderately 
stimulating  diet,  recovery  gradually  progressed. — J^ew-York  JottrJ 
of  Medicine. 
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Application  of  the  JSTUraie  of  Silver  to  the  Larynx  in  Grosp.-^Read 
before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Iinprovement,  by  Charles 
E.  Ware,  M.  D.,  and  communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

The  very  great  mortality  which  attends  membranous  croup, 
makes  every  case  of  recovery  interesting,  and  the  treatment,  when 
it  has  been  consistent  and  cTOcient,  instructive.  Although  we  fre- 
quently hear  well-informed  practitioners  talk  flippantly  of  their  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  croup,  yet  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  discriminating  between  the  two  forms  of  the  disease,  knows  with 
what  a  sinking  heart  and  faltering  hand  he  undertakes  the  treat- 
ment of  the  one,  and  with  what  comparative  confidence  he  deals 
with  the  other. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  system  of  steaming  by 
the  inhalation  of  hot  vapors  of  herbs  of  various  kinds,  has  oeen 
tried  pretty  extensively  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  should  think, 
from  the  number  of  successful  cases  reported  before  this  Society, 
with  encouraging  success.  One  great  and  most  serious  objection, 
however,  to  this  treatment,  supposing  its  value  established,  is  in 
many  cases  the  impossibility,  and  m  all  the  extreme  difficulty,  of 
applying  the  remedy  effectually,  with  any  apparatus  which  has  yet 
been  devised,  and  ingenuity  in  and  out  of  the  profession  has  not  been 
idle  in  contriving.  This  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  treatment 
which  would  seem  to  present  the  most  promise,  together  with  some 
apparent  success  in  the  applications  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  acute 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils  both  in  children  and  adults,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  nitrate  ot  silver  may  be  applied  to  the  larynx 
with  but  trifling  irritation  in  the  adult,led  me  latelv  to  try  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  larynx  of  a  chi/d  5  years  old,  laboring  under 
unequivocal  membranous  croup. 

I  was  called  to  this  patient,  a  boy  5  years  dd,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 20lh.  The  mother  said  that  he  began  to  breathe  hard  just  a 
week  previous,  but  as  he  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  spasmodic 
croup,  in  several  of  whicli  I  had  attended  him,  and  usually  found 
ready  relief,  she  felt  no  great  anxiety,  especially  as  there  was  less 
constitutional  affection  than  he  had  had  in  former  attacks.  His 
tonsils,  also,  had  been  for  a  year  or  more  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
often  gave  a  huskiness  to  his  respiration  and  voice.  On  Tuesday 
he  began  to  cough,  and  evinced  other  signs  of  a  cold.  These 
symptoms  continued,  he  played  about,  and  having  appetite,  without 
anything  very  characteristic,  till  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  cough 
began  to  have  a  ringing  tone,  And  the  respiration  to  be  very  labored. 
1  was  not  called  to  him  till  the  next  afternoon.  Then  there  was 
the  characteristic  breathing  of  croup  well  marked.  It  had  become 
sufliciently  distressing  to  occasion  great  restlessness  and  jactitation, 
but  was  not  accompanied  by  much  febrile  excitement,  nor,  as  yet 
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prostration.  The  general  expression  of  the  child  was  good.  On 
examining  the  fauces,  they  appeared  red,  and  the  tonsils  presented 
distinct  patches  of  lympli.  On  the  backs  there  was  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  respiratory  sound,  and  no  rales  whatsoever.  The 
breathing  and  cough  were  both  dry,  with  very  little  rale  in  the 
trachea. 

He  was  ordered  strong  mercurial  ointment  and  a  fomentation  to 
Deck,  and  pills  of  Dover^  powder  and  blue  pill  once  in  four  hours, 
and  a  syrup  with  opium  and  ipecaa  at  intervals  between.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  opium  he  got  more  sleep  than  during  the  previ- 
ous twenty-four  hours,  but  in  the  morning  was  no  better,  nor  essen- 
tially difierenL 

1  now  commenced  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
larynx,  using  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce, 
andapplyingitwithoneofDr.  Green s  whale-hone  slafis.  lapplied 
it  twice  in  the  course  of  the  fiist  day.  The  child  the  first  time 
resisted  violently,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  much  force.  But  after 
having  been  persuaded  once  to  submit  quietly,  the  operation  occa- 
sioned so  little  irritation  that  lie  never  afterwards  made  the  least 
objection  to  it,  but  allowed  me  to  perform  it  as  effectually  as  I 
could  have  done  upon  a  grown  person.  The  first  applications  were 
followed  by  BO  much  excitement  that  it  was  difiicult  to  see  what 
was  the  immediate  effect.  But  afterwards,  when  he  was  more 
tranquil  during  the  operation,  it  was  obvious  that  it  produced  an 
increased  dryness  of  the  cough  and  respiration,  without  immediate 
relief  or  aggravation  of  the  labor  in  breathing.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  raised  twice  considerable  pieces  of  membrane,  very  well 
matied,  and  stained  with  blood,  together  with  a  great  deal  of'^  very 
thick,  tenacious  mucus,  which  was  also  occasionally  strained  with 
blood.  After  the  discharge  of  the  false  membrane,  the  breathing 
became  much  easier,  ana  was  never  as  labored  as  it  bad  been 
before. 

The  neit  day,  Monday,  the  respiration,  although  improved,  was 
still  very  laborious.  There  was  yet  great  deficiency  of  respiratory 
sound  in  the  backs,  and  absence  ofrales.  After  the  application 
of  the  caustic,  which  was  applied  twice  this  day,  the  fauces  appeared 
red,  but  there  was  no  lymph  visible.  From  this  time  the  amend- 
ment, slthoush  slight,  from  day  to  day,  was  constant,  till  Friday, 
the  36th.  I\o  lymph  was  seen  upon  the  tonsils.  The  caustic 
was  applied  once  a-day.  Friday  night,  the  breathing  was  more 
labored  than  the  night  before,  and  Saturday  morning  T  a^gain  saw 
lymph  on  the  tonsils.  Through  Saturday  and  Sunday,  however, 
he  continued  to  improve,  and  Sunday  evening  uttered  the  first 
loud  word  which  he  had  been  able  to  speak  since  I  bad  seen  him. 
The  caustic  was  now  omitted,  as  well  as  all  his  medicines.  Hia 
appetite,  which  had  never  entirely  disappeared,  became  more 
urgent,  and  he  was  allowed  to  eat  freely.  Indeed  his  diet  had 
beetiliberal  throughout  The  respiratory  sound  gradually  returned 
I 
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to  the  backs,  but  continued,  as  it  had  done  throughout,  free  from 
rales.  The  voice  continues  to  improve,  but  still  retains  a  huski- 
ness.  The  caustic  was  applied  twice  the  two  first  days ;  afterwards 
but  once  a-day,  the  sponge  never  being  introduced  more  than  once 
at  the  same  visit. 

This  is  a  case  of  croup  in  which  the  disease  was  obviously  limited 
to  the  trachea,  if  not  to  the  larynx,  and  in  this  respect  was  as 
favorable  for  the  application  of  the  peculiar  treatment  as  it  could 
be.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  from  my  own  observation,  the  disease 
extends  more  or  less  into  the  lungs!  Of  five  post-mortems  which  I 
have  made,  in  one  case  disease  was  limited  to  the  larynx  and  upper 

t>art  of  the  trachea.    In  the  other  four  it  extended  far  into  the 
ungs,  in  one  producing  chronic  pneumonia,  of  which  the  child  died 
after  recovering  from   the  croup.    In  such  cases  one  would  not 
expect  much  from  the  treatment,  since  the  application  could  only 
be  made  on  a  very  small  extent  of  the  diseased  surface,    it  is  as 
yet,  however,  not  very  well  understood  preciselv  where  the  obstruc- 
tion takes  place,  which  occasions  the  death  in  croup.    It  is  proba- 
ble that  it  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.     1  have  seen  once  or 
twice,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  the  trachea  and  larynx  so  thinly 
coated,  and  to  such  a  limited  extent,  that  it  seemed  impossible   that 
it  should  not  have  been  sufficiently  free  for  respiration,  while  the 
large  bronchi  of  the  lungs  on  both  sides    were   almost  entirely 
obstructed  by  thick  tenacious  mucus.    In  such  cases  the  source  of 
death  is  probably  obstruction  of  the  bronchi.    But  from  the  great 
relief  which  is  almost  always  given  by  the  rejection  of  pieces  of 
false  membrane,  and  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  (indeed, 
since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  point,  I  think  there  are  few 
cases  occur  in  which  it  is  not  observed,)  it  is  probable  that  the  cause 
of  death  in  generally  in  the  trachea,  and  most  frequently  at  the 
upper  part,  or  in  the  larynx.    The  latter  fact  would  be  indicated  by 
the  most  universal,  if  not  universal,  temporary  relief  which  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy  gives  in  these  cases.     If  this  part,  then, 
could  be  kept  free,  the  chances  would  be  greatly  increased  of  the 
child's  being  able  to  struggle  against  the  disease. 

The  cases  in  which  I  have  applied  the  nitrate,  or  seen  it  applied, 
to  inflammatory  affections  of  patients  in  which  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  this  deposit  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  have  been  as  yet 
few,  but  it  has  certainly  appeared  that  the  application  had  much 
efiiciency  in  keeping  the  membrane  clear. 

This  is  one  case  of  recovery .  My  own  observation  would  furnish  \ 
nothing  more  in  favor  of  any  other  treatment.  Of  fourteen  cases 
of  croup  which  I  have  either  attended  myself  or  seen  dunng  their 
course,  four  have  recovered.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  recovery, 
there  was  no  treatment.  The  child  was  so  violent  that  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  disease  was  left  literally  to  its  natural  course. 
In  the  second  case  the  treatment  was  essentially  opiate.  In  the 
third  case,  the  steaming  was  applied  more  efficiently  than  I  have 
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ever  seen  it  in  any  other  case.  The  fourth  case  was  the  present. 
An  interesting  point  in  this  case  was  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
voice.  The  child  spoke  loud  at  the  end  of  the  week  after  the  treat- 
ment commenced.  In  all  other  cases  of  recovery  which  I  have 
known,  the  absence  of  voice  has  continued  for  many  weeks  ;  five 
or  six  has,  I  think  been  the  shortest  limit. 

The  case  is  valuable,  also,  as  showing  that  a  sponge  saturated 
wkh  so  strong  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  can  be  introduced  into 
the  larynx  of  a  child  not  only  with  safety,  but,  after  the  first  appli- 
cation, with  so  little  inconvenience.^ 

Boston,  Dec.  16,  1847. 


The  Curability  of  Insanity ;   as  Illustrated  by  the  Records  of  the 
Bloomingdale  Jlsylum  for  the  Insane.     By  rliny  Earle,  M.  D. 
It  appears  that,  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Asylum, 
June  16th.  1821,  to  December  31st,  1844,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  insane  pnjrsons  were  received  as  patients. 

The  table  subjoined  exhibits  the  condition  of  those  who  had  been 
discharged,  and  the  numbers  still  remaining  in  the  Asylum. 


MALES.  FEMALES.  TOTAL. 

Cured, 

Much  improved,  -  -  -  - 
Improved,  -  -  -  -  - 
Relieved,  .  -  -  .  . 
Unimproved,  -  -  -  - 
Discharged   by  request  of  friends, 

mostly  unimproved. 
Eloped,  condition  not  stated,  - 
Died,  

Whole  number  discharged,     - 
Remain, 

Whole  number  admitted,        -        -      1090         751        1841 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  patients  were  dis- 
charged, of  whom  one  thousand  and  forty  six  were  men,  and  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen  women.  Of  these,  four  hundred  and  eight 
men  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  women  were  cured,  making  a 
total  of  six  hundred  and  seventy- two. 

There  were  forty-two  of  the  foregoing  patients,  twenty-three  of 
whom  were  men  and  nineteen  women,  who  after  a  short  residence 

in  the  Institution,  i^ere  discharged  as  follows: — 

J  ■  ■  ■     -  - 

"Since  reading  the  above  caae,  an  article  by  Dr.  Blakeman,  of  New  York,  in  the 
American  Retrospect,  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  according  to  wbkh  he  has  emplojed 
this  same  treatment  with  succees. 
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Much  improved, 0 

ImprovedL  • 16 

Relieved, 1 

Discharged  by  request  of  frieuds.       .        .         14 

Eloped 2      ' 

but  after  a  brief  absence,  were  re-admitted,  and  finally  discharged 
cured.  These  cases  should,  most  unquestionably,  be  added  to  the 
cures  in  the  foregoing  table. 

It  is  now  (August,  1847,)  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half  since 
the  close  of  the  period  embraced  by  these  statistics.  At  that  time, 
as  will  be  perceived  by  the  table,  there  remained  in  the  Institution 
seventy-nine  patients,  who  were  here  on  their  first  admission.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  were  old,  incurable  cases,  which  had  been 
in  the  Asylum  for  many  years. 

A  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  test  the  curability  of  the 
few  whose  disease  was  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  subjoined  list 
exhibits  the  present  condition  of  the  seventy-nine  patients  in  ques- 
tion:   MALES.   FEMALES.   TOTAL, 

Discharged,  cured,    -        -        - 
"  much  improved, 

"  improved, 

**  unimproved,  - 

Died,         .        .        .        -        - 
Remaining,  all  incurable,    - 
The  results  in  this  table  should  also  be  added  to  the  foregoing. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  a  patient  who  is  progressing 
towards  recovery  is,  through  the  anxiety  of  friends,  prematurely 
removed,  before  a  cure  has  been  established.  Eighteen  cases  of 
this  kind,  of  which  thirteen  were  discharged  much  improved,  four 
improved,  and  one  by  the  request  of  friends,  the  condition  not 
stated,  are  known  to  fiave  perfectly  recovered  soon  after  leaving. 
It  is  probable  that  there  may  have  been  more. 

Our  object  being  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  curability 
of  Insanity,  it  is  very  apparent  that  these  cures,  also,  should  be 
included  in  the  original  list,  indeed,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Institu- 
tion that  they  should  be  included,  inasmuch  as,  if  they  were  cured 
by  any  system  of  treatment,  it  was  that  which  was  pursued  here. 
After  these  explanations,  it  appears  that  the  cures  were  as  follows: 

MALES.  FEMALES.    TOTAL, 

Discharged  cured  previously  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1844,          I    •    -        -        408  264  672 
"        cured  subsequently,  -        -            4             6  10 
''        not  cured  on  first  admission, 
but  cured  on  re-admission,        -          23            10            42 
Known   to  have  recovered  after  dis- 
charge,    6            12            18 

Aggregate,         -        441  301  742 
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As  all  the  foregoiug  cases  which  remain  in  the  Institution  are 
believed  to  be  incurable,  and  as  those  who  were  discharged  not 
cured  have  become  widely  scattered,  and  mostly  lost  si^ht  of,  it  is 
probably  that  this  table  exhibits  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  who  will 
ever  be  known  to  have  been  cured.  This  makes  the  per  cent,  of 
cures  on  all  admissions  40.30.  On  the  men  it  was  40.46,  on  the 
women  40.80. 

Some  authors  believe  that,  of  the  insane,  females  are  more  cura- 
ble than  males.  In  these  cases,  however,  as  will  be  perceived,  the 
comparative  curability  of  the  two  sexes  is  somewhat  in  favor  of 
the  men. 

It  would  hardly  be  justifiable  to  leave  the  subject  of  cures,  with- 
out referring  to  a  cause  which  has  operated  unfavorably  upon  the 
curability  of  the  patients,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  have  been  received 
into  this  Institution.  When  the  Asylum  was  first  opened,  fifty-two 
were  transferred  to  it  from  the  old  Asylum.  A  great  majority  of 
these  were  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating in  that  Asylum  for  many  years.  This  fact  will  become  evi- 
dent if  illustrated  by  the  history  of  those  cases,  subsequent  to  their 
admission  into  this  Institution,  which  is  as  follows: — 


The  whole  number  was,       -        -        . 

Discharged  cured,        -        -        -        - 

"  much  improved, 

**  improved,  -        -        - 

**  by  request  of  f rienes,  mostly 

unimproved,       -        -        -        - 
Eloped,  condition  not  stated, 

Died, 

Remaining,  Dec.  31st,  1844, 

Total,  -        ...      32  20  52 

Thus  it  appears  that  only  four  of  these  cases  were  cured.  This 
is  equivalent  to  but  7.7  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  patients  who  were  received  from  the  Alms- 
house, in  considerable  numbers  at  a  time,  was  very  similar  to 
those  who  were^  brought  from  the  old  Asylum.  In  the  several 
transfers  of  patients  which  took  place  between  the  Almshouse  and 
this  Institution,  several  were  brought  here  more  than  once.  The 
whole  number  of  first  admissions  was  sixty-six,  of  whom  twenty- 
nine  were  men  and  thirty  seven  women.  Of  these,  only  fdtir  men 
and  twelve,  a  total  of  sixteen,  were  cured;  and  of  all  that  were 
re-admitted,  a  recovery  did  not  take  place  in  a  single  case.  Hence 
we  have 
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MALG8.    FEMALES.   TOTAL. 

Admitted  from  old  Asylum,     -        -        32  80  52 

Admitted  from  Almshouse,      -        -        29  37  66 


Total,        -        -        51  57  118 

Of  all  these  there  were  cured  but    -  8  12  20 

^  Now,  substracting  these  cases  from  the  whole  number  of  admis- 
sions, and  their  cures  from  the  whole  number  ol  cures, 

We  have  the  per  cent  of  cures  in  men,        -        42.08 

Do.  women,  -        41.64 

Do.  both  sexes,      41.90 

Physicians  to  Institutions  for  the  Insane  are  frequently  questioned 
in  reference  to  the  time  necessary  to  effect  a  restoration  in  cases 
of  insanity.  The  following  table  shows  the  term  of  residence  in 
the  Asylum  of  all  the  patients  who  were  discharged  cured: — 

MALES.  FEMALES.  TOTAL. 

Less  than  one  month, 
From  one  to  two  months,    - 
From  two  to  three  months, 
From  three  to  four  months. 
From  four  to  five  months,  - 
From  five  to  six  months,    - 
From  six  to  seven  months. 
From  seven  to  eight  months, 
From  eight  to  nine  months, 
From  nine  to  ten  months,  - 
From  ten  to  eleven  months. 
From  eleven  to  twelve  months,  - 
From  one  to  two  years,     - 
Upwards  of  two  years. 

The  whole  number  who  were  in  the  Asylum  less  than  three 
months  each  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-six.  This  is  equivalent  to 
forty-four  in  every  hundred  that  were  cured.  The  whole  number 
from  three  to  six  months  is  two  hundred  and  one,  or  thirty  in  every 
hundred.  The  whole  number  from  six  to  twelve  months  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  nearly  nineteen  in  every  hundred. 

The  whole  number  who  were  here  upwards  of  one  year  each  is 
forty-eight,  or  seven  in  every  hundred. 

The  mean  or  average  term  of  residence  in  the  Asylum  was,  for 
the  men,  four  months  and  twenty-seven  days,  and  for  the  women 
five  months  and  twenty-six  days. 

Setting  aside  the  thirteen  cases  in  which  the  persons  were  here 
more  than  two  years  each,  the  average  time  will  be,  for  men  four 
months  and  ten  days,  and  for  women,  four  months  and  twenty-five 
days. 
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The  mean  or  average  time  of  residence  of  both  sexes  inclusive 
is  five  months  and  eight  days*  Excluding  the  thirteen  cases  l;>efore 
mentioned,  it  is  four  months  and  sixteen  days. 

Many  people  who  take  their  friends  to  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
appear  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea,  that,  if  restoration  be  possible 
it  can  be  effected  in  a  few  days^  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  fever. 
But  insanity,  particularly  if  reference  be  had  to  those  oases  alone 
which  are  sufficiently  prolonged  to  induce  their  friends  to  remove 
them  to  an  Asylum,  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease,  and  even  under 
the  most  skilful  management,  reqiaires  a  cdnsiderable  time  for  its 
removal,  dnd  the  establishment  of  mental  health.  Were  it  possible 
always  to  induce  the  friends  and  guardians  of  patients  to  leave 
them  at  th^  Asylum  a  sufficient  time,  fuUv  and  sat^factorily  to  test 
their  curabihiy  for  the  restorative  means  here  employed,  the  recov^ 
eries  would  iHiquestionably  be  augmented,  and  that  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent.  At  the  Retreat,  ©ear  Yoii,  England,  where  every 
patient  is.  retained,  if  not  cured,  until  all  curative  resources  are 
exhaiisted,  it  is  stated  by  the  pfficers  of  that  institution,  that  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  recoveries  do  not  take  place  until  the 
patients  have  been  in  the  Asylum  more  than  a  yQ^r^'-^^eu^York 
Annalist 


On  the  effects  of  Bloodletting  on  the  Young  Subject.  By  John  B. 
Beck,  M.  I>.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of-N.  Y. 

There  is  no  subject,  perhaps  so  deeply  iiiteresting  to  the  practi- 
cal Physician,  as  the  ESects  of  Bloodletting  on  the  human  system, 
and  the  various  oses  to  vrhich  it  may  be  applied  in  th^  management 
of  disease.  Iq  promptness  and  power,  it  exceeds  all  othoi*  agents, 
and  i^  capacity  for  doing  good  or  harm  is  proportionaUy  great.  It 
is  resorted  to,  also,  at  every  period  of  life,  and  by  some  it  is  even 
prescribed  with  equals  if  not  more  freedom  in  children  than  in 
adults.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
determine,  if  possible,  whether  the  age  of  the  patient  has  any  influ- 
ence in  modifying  its  effects.  And  tnis  is  the  subject  upon  which  I 
propose  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

That  the  youngest  child  qan  sustain  the  loss  of  Mood  within  cer- 
tain limits,  as  well  as  the  adult,  is  manifest  from  a  variety  of  facts. 
Thus  children  are  sometimes  born  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  from 
apoplexy*^  On  dividing  the  cord  and  letting  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
blood,  respiration  is  established,  and  every  thing  does  well.  Again, 
not  unfrequentlv  from  hot  applying  the  Kgature  sufficiently  tight 
around  the  cord,  or  from  the  cdrd  contracting  and  thus  loosening 
the  Hgatun9,  hemorrhage  takeid  place,  and  yet  no  injurious  conse- 
quences result  Besides  this,  we  know  that  in  cases  of  disease,  th^ 
youngest  children  may  be  bled,  not  merely  without  injury,  but  with 
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advantage.     When,  however,  the  loss  of  blood  is  carried  beyond 
these  limits,  important  peculiarities  are  observed,  showing  a  difier-  • 
ence  in  the  effects  produced  in  the  young  subject,  from  those  iii  the 
adult.  . 

TM  fi^^  peculiarity  i$,  that  the  young  subject  does  not  hear  the 
Toss  of  conriaerable  qvaniities  of  bloody  so  well  as  th$  adult.  I  am 
not  aware  that  children  fall  into  a  state  of  syncope  from  the  loss 
of  blood  more  readily  than  adults;  but  when  syncope  does  come 
on,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  do  not  recover  from  it  so  readily, 
and  they  are  always  in  more  or  less  danger.  In  the  adult,  syncope 
from  the  loss  of  bloody' unless  the  quantity  be  very  large,  is  a  state 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  attended. with  little  or  no  danger,  and 
from  which  the  patient  speedily  recovers.  Hence  it  is  that  physi- 
cians are  continually  in  the  habit  of  inducing  it  in  the  management 
of  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  not  merely  with  impunity,  but  with 
evident  advantage.  In  the  young  9ubgect  it  is  not  so,  and  it  is  a 
state  always  attended  with  hazard.  If  the  child  recover  from  it,  it 
does  so  trery  slowly,  and  every  now  and  then  it  sinks  irretricivably 
under  its  influence.  That  thisjs  a  fact,  js  confiirined  by  abundant 
testimdnv,  on  the  part  of  thc^  wbo  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
observations.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says, 
**In  infancy,  the  stateof  syncope  (from  the  loss  of  blood)  is  a  sti^te 
of  dafager.*'*  EvitftgeH  and  JViaunsell  remark,  "  As  a  general  rule, 
it  is  well  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  when  decided  pallor  takes  place, 
without  waiting  for  actual  fainting^  froni  which  children  do  not 
quickly  recover."!  Anpstrq^g  says,  "Do  not  bleed  to  actual  syn- 
cope in  children,  as  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  convulsions,  of  which 
they  niay  die.  ..Children Ndo  not  recruit  from  very  large  bleedings 
lite  adults.'!}  Dr.  Ryan  observes,  "The  abstraction  of  blood  m 
cases  of  infants  and  chiid^ren  until  fainting  occurs,  is  the  worst 
practice  that  can  be  imagined,  as  convulsions  or  death  may  be  pro- 
auced."§  ^Ind^ed^  the  general  fact  admits  of  po  question  ;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious  enough,  if  we.  reflect  for  a.ploment  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  agent,  ind  at  the  aame  time.compare  it  with  the  su.scfjp- 

tibility  of  the.  subject. Carried  to  the  point  of  syncope,  bloodletting 

is  one  of  the  most  direct,  speedy,  and  profound  sedatives  .that  we 
have  in  our  possession.  In  a  few  moments,  it  reduces  the  subject 
from  a  atate  of  perfect  health  or  the  high  excitement  of  disease,  to 
the  state  of  temporary  death.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
capability  of  recovering  from  such  a  state,  must  be  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  powers  of  the  constitution.  Prom  the  very  nature  of 
its  organization,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  the  child 

*  Researches  oa  the  Morbid  and  CartttiTO  Effects  of  the  Lasf  of  Blood,  by  M.  Hall. 
M.  D.,  p.  87. 

t  on  the  Sf  anagetnent  of  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  107. 

X  Lectares,  &c,  by  John  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  p.  387. 

$  Manual  of  Midwifery,  by  M.  Ryan,  M.  D«.  p.  475. 
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The  second  peculiarity  attendii^  the  has  of  blood  in  the  young 
subject,  is,  that  the  nervous  system  is  more  powerfully  affected  than  in 
\the  adult.  The  evidence  of  this  is,  that  coavulaions  and  coma  more 
frequently  occur  after  the  loss  of  blood  in  children,  than  in  adults. 
In  the  adult,  both  of  these  occurrences  sometimes  take  place,  more 
especially  convulsions.  Thus,  for  example,  puerperal  hemorrhage 
is  not  unfrequeatly  followed  by  them.  I  have  witnessed  the  same 
thing  in  a  gentleman  of  irritable  habit,  who  had  been  bled  too 
Urgely  from  the  arm.  He  had  lost  about  a  quart  of  blood,  whea 
incipient  syncope  came  on,  followed  immediately  by  a  violent  con- 
vulsion. In  children,  however,  these  occurrences  are  much  more 
common;  and  the  reason,  no  doubt,  is  the  greater  predominance,  as 
well  as  impressibility  of  the  nervous  systenu  A  great  variety  of 
causes,  we  know,  will  induce  convulsions  in  a  child,  and  among 
these,  exhaustion  is  a  very  common  one.  With  regard  to  coma, 
too,  this  may  be  brought  on  in  children  by  any  debilitating  cause. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  we  see  now  and  then  indiarrhcea, 
which  has  been  continued  too  long.  In  these  cases,  the  brain 
becomes  suddenly  affected,  and  a  state  of  stupor  or  coma  is  induced, 
which  not  unfrequently  is  mistaken  for  Hydrocephalus.  The  same 
thing  occurs  from  the  loss  of  too  much  blood. 

The  third  peculiarity  is,  that  the  repetition  of  bloodletting  is  not  so 
well  borne  by  the  child  as  the  adult.  A.  child  of  good  constitution 
and  ordinary  strength,  may  bear  a  first  bleeding,  perhaps  quite  as 
well  as  an  adult  Under  particular  circumstances,  too,  of  disease, 
8  second  may  be  borne  dery  well.  Beyond  this,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  child  cannot  well  sustain  the  loss 
of  blood.  On  this  point,  I  believe,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  men  of  judgment  and  observation.  Dr.  John  Clarke 
says,  "  Very  young  children  bear  very  well  the  loss  of  blood  even 
to  fainting,  once  or  twice,  but  they  ill  bear  a  more  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  bleeding.  Their  powers  sink  under  it,  and  by  no  art  can  it 
be  replaced."*  Marshall  Hall  says,  "  In  infancy,  a  second  or  third 
bloodletting  is  borne  with  difficulty ."t  Evanson  and  Maunsell  say, 
"Repetitions  of  bloodletting  are  not  well  borne  by  the  child. "f 

The  fourth  peculiarity  is,  that  the  effects  of  local  bloodletting,  espe- 
cially leeching,  are  different  upon  the  child,  from  what  they  are  upon 
the  adult.  In  the  adult  the  effect  of  leeching  is  in  a  great  measure 
local,  and  it  is  not  usually  resorted  to  until  after  general  bloodlet- 
ting is  considered  inadmissible.  In  a  child,  on  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
duces very  much  the  same  eSect  as  a  general  bleeding.  From  the 
greater  vascularity  of  the  skin,  too,  the  amount  of  blood  lost  by  a 
wech,  applied  to  a  young  subject,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  adult, 

*  CommenUiiM  od  Iha  DiwuH  or  Childraa,  p.  103. 
t  HeMsrchM  on  the  Lom  nT  Blood,  p.  S7. 
t  On  th«  DiioBMi  at  Cfaildroo,  p.  lOS, 
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and  it  is  frequently  much  more  difficult  to  arrest  the  hssmorrhaffe 
from  it.  The  general  effect,  then,  of  leeching,  on  the  young  sub- 
ject, is  much  greater  than  upon  the  adult.  Hence  it  is  that  cases 
are  so  frequently,  in  which  children  die  from  leeching.  Of  this  we 
have  numerous  cases  on  record.  Dr.  Christison  says, ''  1  have 
twice  known  children  bled  to  death  in  Hospital  practice,  the  nurse 
hs^ving  labored  under  a  common  prejudice  among  their  craft,  that 
leech-bites  cannot  bleed  to  much,"*  Pereira  states,  that  *' in  two 
cases  of  infants,  I  have  seen  exhaustion  with  insufficient  reaction, 
consequent  on  haemorrhage  after  a  lecch-bite,  terminate  fatally."t 
Ryan  saysv  *'  The  loss  of  blood  from  a  single  leech-bite  has  caused 
the  death  of  a  child."]: 

From  the  foregoing-,  then,  it  would  seem,  that  although  a  child 
may  bear  the  loss  of  certain  quantities  of  blood,  perhaps  quite  as 
well  as  the  adult,  when  carried  beyond  this,  they  do  not  bear  it  so 
well,  nor  do  they  bear  the  repeated  and  continued  loss  of  blood  so 
well;  and  under  these  circumstances,  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
consequences  are  apt  to  ensue,  in  other  words,  bloodletting  is  an 
agent  which  operates  with  more  power,  and  is  attended  with  more 
danger  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult 

If  all  this  be  so,  then  some  conclusions  may  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  the  practical  application  of  this  agent,  which,  to  the 
young  practitioner  at  least,  may  be  of  some  importance. 

1.  Great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  bleeding  children  to  the 
*  point  of  syncope.  If  the  state  of  syncope  be  attended  with  the 
danger  already  alluded  to,  it  is  very  certain  that  nothing  can  justify 
us  in  producing  it,  unless  it  be  determined  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
managennent  and  cure  of  the  case.  Now,  that  in  most  cases,  even 
of  decided  inflammation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  bloodletting 
to  this  extent,  is  very  certain.  We  know  that  it  is  not  so  in  the 
adult,  and  it  evidently  cannot  be  so  in  the  child.  As  a  general  rule 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  required.  By  some  high  authorities,  how- 
ever, it  is  supposed  that  under  certain  conditions  of  diseased  action, 
the  safety  of  the  patient  depends  upon  the  production  of  syncope. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  croup,  bleeding  ad  dehquium  has  been  insisted 
upon  by  the  late  Dr,  Bayley  of  New-York,^  Dr.  Dick  of  Alexan- 
dria, ||  and  Dr,  Perriar  of  Manchester.  The  latter  especially  speaks 
of  it,  as  ''the  essential  point  of  the  cure,  without  which  no  relief 
can  be  effected. "IT  If  in  any  disease  the  practice  be  justifiable, 
it  certainly  is  in  this,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  it  has  been  resoned  to  with  safety.  Notwith- 
standing this,  general  experience  has  abundantly  established  the 

■  Diflpeiiflitory,  p.  492. 
t  Materia  Medica,  Vol.  II.,  p.  769. 
t  Maniisl  of  Midwifery,  p.  475. 
^  New  York  Medical  Repository,  yoi.  12,  p.  331. 
H  Barton's  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonr, 

f  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  by  John  Ferriar,  M.  D.,  p.  371.    Americau 
Edition. 
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fact,  that  even  hers  it  is  not  necessary,  acd  that  all  the  beaeficiaUy 
sedative  eSects  of  the  remedy  may  be  obtained,  without  going  to 
this  extent.  On  this  point  there  appears  to  be,  at  the  present  time 
apretty  general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  enlightened  prac- 
titioners, and  the  rule  of  practice  ought  to  be,  never  in  any  case  to 
bleed  to  syncope,  but  to  stop  as  soon  as  paleness  of  the  Ups  and 
cheeks  comes  onl  In  this  way,  all  the  good  of  bloodletting  is 
secured,  while  the  risks  of  syncope  are  avoided. 

2.  To  determine  the  precise  amount  of  blood  proper  to  be  drawn 
ii  a  matter  of  much  greater  nicety,  and  involves  more  serious  con- 
8e(}ueDces  in  the  child,  than  in  the  adult.  In  the  adult,  the  loss  of 
a.ftttle  more  blood  than  is  necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  is  a  matter 
of  no  very  great  consequence.  In  the  diild  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  prove  fatal.  In  the  adult,  too,  we  have  means  of  judging 
how  far  it  ought  to  be  carried,  which  we  have  not  in  the  child. 
Tfeus,  for  example,, the  pulse,  which  in  the  adult  is  so  valuable  a 

f;uide  in  these  cases,  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  all  in  the  child, 
t  is  always,  therefore,  a  vary  nice  and  difficult  problem  in  prao 
tical  medicine,  how  to  adjust  properly  in  a  child  the  amount  of 
blood  necessary  to  be  drawn,  to  the  exact  wants  of  the_  case. 
Now  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done."  The 
fif  Bt  is,  by  fixing  upon  a  certain  amount  as  Suitable  to  difTerent  ages. 
The'sesond  is,  to  judge  by  the  actual  effects  produced  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  blood. 

^y'ith  regard  to  the  first  of  these  modes,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  ' 
a  very  HnsatiBfactorv  guide,  if  we  recollect  that  no  two  constitu- 
tibns  are  precisely  alike,  and  that  there  is  every  difference  in  the 
capacity  of  different  systems,  even  in  the  same  disease,  to  bear 
the  loss  of  blood.  Then,  again,  the  same  disease  exists  in  different 
degrees  of  violence,  and  of  course  requirs  a  modification  in  tlie 
.  amount  of  depletion.  Besides  all  this,  different  diseases  do  not 
require  and  cannot  tolerate  the  same  loss  of  blood,  A  general 
standard,  then,  founded  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  is  really  good 
for  nothing,  except  as  a  mere  approximation.  In  individual  cases 
it  must  be  inapplicable.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  those  standards  laid 
down  by  authors  differ  so  much  from  one  another,  and  must  neces- 
aarily  do  so.  If  blood  be  taken  by  leeches,  the  difficulty  is  still 
further  increased,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  desired  quantity 
can  hardly  ever  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  precision:  if  it  is 
so,  it  is  purely  by  a«cident.  That  this  must  be  so  is  evident,  if  we 
recollect  the  variable  quntaties  of  blood  drawn  by  the  leeches 
themselves,  and  more  especially  the  greater  differences  in  the  after- 
bleedings. 

It  is  not  yet  settled,  I  be'ieve,  exactly  how  much  blood  a  leech 
will  draw.  Christison  says,  "Twice  as  much  blood  may  be  usually 
drawn  by  fomentations,  as  by  the  suction  of  the  leech,  A  single 
leech,  when  applied  successfully,  may  thus  be  held  to  draw,  from 
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first  to  last,  about  half  an  ounce  of  blood  on  an  averageJ^^  Acce- 
ding to  £vanson  and  Maunsell,  *Uhe  Quantity  of  blood  obtained  by 
a  good  leech,  allowed  to  bleed  for  half  an  hour,  may  be  estimated 
at  one  ounce^^^j  Mr.  Pereira  says,  '*  I  believe  four  drachms  to  be 
the  maximum.  Od  an  average,  1  do  not  think  we  ought  to  estimate 
it  at  more  than  a  drachm  and  a  half;  "f  i.  e.,  the  quantity  tak^n  by 
the  leech  itself,  without  reference  to  the  after-bleeding.  Now  the 
fact  is,  it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  amount  of  blood  drawn,  either 
by  the  leech  itself  or  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  bleedings. 
Leeches  differ  in  their  size  very  greatly,  and  there  must,  of  course, 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  blood  they  are  capable  of 
taking.  Then,  again,  there  is  every  difference  in  the  after-bleed«- 
ings,  depending  on  the  vascularity  of  the  skin,  the  part  of  the  body 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  various  other  circumstances.  From 
all  this,  it  is  evident  how  unsafe  it  must  be  to  draw  blood  from  a 
child,  according  to  any  average  standard. 

With  regard  to  the  second  mode,  that  of  judging  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  be  carried  by  the  effects  produced  at  the  time  :  in 
many  cases  this  answers  exceedingly  well.  In  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, where  the  full  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  necessary, 
the  rule  can  be  satisfactorily  applied,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  bleed 
in  the  erect  posture,  until  pallor  of  the  face  comes  on,  without  pro- 
ducing actual  syncope.  In  the  adult,  according  to  Marshall  Hall, 
the  production  of  actual  syncope  constitutes  the  criterion  as  to  the 
exact  amount  which  the  case  requires,  as  well  as  of  the  capacity 
of  the  system  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood,  and  therefore  he  recon)- 
mends  tnis  as  the  rule  for  the  due  administration  of  the  remedy. 
Now,  that  this  will  not  answer,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
Every  practitioner  knows  that  cases  are  continually  occurring,  in 
which  actual  syncope  comes  on  after  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of 
blood,  when  large  quantities  are  afterwards  required  to  be  drawn. 
In  children,  of  course,  the  rule  cannot  be  applicable.  In  them,  the 
loss  of  so  much  blood  as  to  bring  on  only  approaching  syncope 
might  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  be  attendea  with  danger.  From 
all  tifis,  then,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any 
precise  mode  of  determming  how  much  blood  ought  in  all  cases  to 
be  taken  in  children ;  and  this  shows  the  necessity  of  great  caution 
and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  in  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

3.  From  the  uncertainty  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  blood  lost 
by  leeches,  and  the  dangers  attending  the  loss  of  two  much  from 
them  in  children,  too  great  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  their  use. 
From  the  manner  in  which  leeches  are  ordered  by  some  physicians 
in  the  diseases  of  children,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  no 
harm  could  ever  result  from  them.  From  the  ease,  too,  with 
Tvhich  they  may  be  prescribed,  and  the  appearance  of  energy  which 

*  Dispensatory,  p.  462. 

f  Practical  Treatise  on  on  Children,  &c*f  p.  106. 

t  Materia  Medica,  vol.  2.  p.  769. 
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it  gives  to  the  practitioDsr,  it  is  be  feared  that  not  unfreqaeotly  they 
are  used  without  being  actually  necessary,  and  even  when  ncces- 
aary,  they  are  Buffered  to  draw  blood  without  sudicient  regard  to 
the  quantity  which  may  be  be  loat.  Now  it  should  always  be  recol- 
lected, aa  already  stated,  that  leeches  operate  differently  on  the 
child  from  what  they  do  on  the  adult.  In  the  latter,  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  local  in  their  action,  and  may  be,  and  generally  are 
used,  when  general  bleedly  is  contra-indicated.  In  the  chila.  oo 
the  contrary,  they  act  in  the  same  way  as  general  bleeding.  Their 
sedative  eSects,  therefore,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  child,  are 
much  greater ;  and  if  suffered  to  bleed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they 
endanger  life.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  more  necessary  to  be  cau- 
tious in  the  use  of  them  in  children,  than  in  adults.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  any  particulars,  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  process  of  leeching.  There  are  a  few  points,  however, 
of  a  practical  character,  connected  wih  this  subject,  which  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  notice.  1.  When  leeches  are  applied  to  achila, 
the  patient  should  always  be  placed  in  the  erect  positure.  The 
same  rule  indeed  should  be  observed,  in  whatever  way  blood  is, 
drawn.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  leeches  act  like  general  bloodletting 
upon  the  chUd,  the  propriety  of  this  rule  must  be  obvious  ;  and  it  ia 
the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  it,  because  it  is  hardly  ever 
observed.  As  soon  as  any  paleness  of  the  lips  or  face  appears,  the 
child  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  bleeding 
arrested.  3.  When  leechesare  applied  to  a  child,  the  patient  should 
never  be  left  until  after  the  flow  of  blood  is  completely  stopped. 
8.  Leeches  should  never  be  applied  at  bed-time,  and  suffered  to 
bleed  during  the  night.  In  this  wav,  the  patient  has,  in  more  cases 
than  one,  bled  to  death.  If  applied  late  at  night,  they  should  be 
watched  just  as  in  the  daytime.  4.  Aa  a  general  rule,  leeches 
should  not  be  applied  to  soft  parts  destitute  of  support  from  under- 
neath, in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  making  pressure  sufHcient 
to  arrest  the  haemorrhage.  The  importance  of  this  was  first  noticed 
by  Dr.  Cheyoe,  who  advises  to  be  applied  in  croup,  not  to  the  neck 
itself,  but  over  the  clavicle,  sternum,  or  ribs.*  5.  Leeches  Some- 
times open  into  arteries,  and  dangerous  hsemorrhage  has  ensued 
from  this  cause.  A  case  of  this  ktnd  happened,  in  which  the  tem- 
poral artery  was  thus  open,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  obliged  to 
divide  the  artery  before  the  haemorrhage  could  be  arrested.t  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  the  progress  of  the  bleeding  should  be  carefully 
watched. 

4.  If  bloodletting  be  so  profound  a  sedative  to  children,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  IB  capable  of  doing  a  vast  deal  of  harm  in  cases  unsuited 
to  its  use,  and  that  it  reqnires  a  very  nice  discriminalion  of  the 
character  cf  the  case,  before  it  can  be  used  with  safety.  This  may 
appear  very  commonplace  ;  bat,  commonplace  at  it  is.  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  in  actual  practice. 
The  presence  of  inflammation  or  congestion  is  generally  considered 
a  condition  justifying  and  requiring  resort  to  bloodletting,  and  so 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is ;  but  it  is  not  so  universally.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  inflammation  attending  scarlatina  does  not  usually 
require  or  bear  well  the  loss  of  blood  ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  in  this  complaint,  many  a  child  has  been  sacrificed  by  a 
resort  to  this  remedy.  Then,  again,  symptoms  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  inflammation  or  congestion  results  from  a  cause  directly 
the  opposite,  viz  :  irritation  or  mere  exhaustion,  Illustrations  of 
this  vfe  see  frequently  in  afiections  of  the  head  in  children,  convul- 
sions, &c.  In  these  cases,  if  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  be  mistaken 
and  depletion  be  resorted  to,  the  result  may  be  fatal.  All  this  shows 
that,  before  bloodletting  is  used  in  children,  the  nature  of  the  case 
should  be  investigated  more  nicely  even  than  in  the  adult 

5.  In  the  use  of  bloodletting  in  the  young  subject,  especial  res^ard 
should  be  had  to  their  constitutions,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing. No  principle  is  better  understood,  or  ought  to  be  so,  even  in 
adults,  than  that  in  the  use  of  debilitating  remedies,  due  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  powers  of  the  system.  No  practice  is  safe 
which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  relative  capacity  of  the 
system  to  bear  them  ;  otherwise  the  remedies  may  be  more  fatal 
than  the  disease  for  which  they  are  prescribed.  Now  we  know 
that  in  the  adult  there  is  every  difierence  in  this  respect.  In  the 
management  of  the  same  disease  accordingly  in  difierent  individuals, 
a  very  difl^erent  course  of  treatment  is  necessary,  if  not  in  the  rem- 
edies themselves,  at  least  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried, 
lu  the  young  subject  this  is  still  more  necessary.  Children  whose 
constitutions  are  naturally  feeble  and  vicious,  or  have  been  enfee- 
bled by  debilitating  causes,  such  as  poor  diet,  confined  air,  &c., 
sink  very  readily  undej  the  influence  of  depressing  remedies.  In 
these  bloodletting  is  badly  borne,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  in  moderate  quantities, 

6.  Great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  repetition  of  blood- 
letting. After  what  has  been  already  said  in  relation  to  th*e  efiects 
of  repeated  bloodletting  on  the  young  subject,  I  should  not  again 
allude  to  it,  were  it  not  notice  the  opinions  of  an  eminent  authority. 
Dr.  Rush,  in  his  '^Defence  of  Bloodletting,''  makes  the  following 
statement :  "I  could  mention  many  more  instances  in  which  blood- 
letting has  snatched  from  the  grave  children  under  three  or  four 
months  old,  by  being  used  three  to  five  times  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  acute  diseases."*  That  the  children  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Rush  survived  this  treatment  I  do  not  doubt ,  but  that  these  repeated 
bleedings  were  necessary,  I  can  hardly  believe.  At  any  rate,  a 
practice  like  this,  if  generally  adopted,  would,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, end  in  the  most  disastrous  results. 


Med.  Obi.  and  Inqt.,  fol.  4,  p.  300. 
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In  concludiag  this  paper,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  thought  that  1  am 
opposed  to  the  use  of  bloodletting  in  the  diseases  of  children.  The 
physician  who  discards  this  agent,  understands  but  poorly  his  jvro* 
fession  or  the  duty  whioh  he  owes  his  patients*  The  propey  use'^bf 
a  renlied}',  holn^ev^r,  is  one  thing,  the  abase  of  it  is  another ;  an'd  I 
must  express  the  opinion,  founded  on  no  small  obi^rvation,  that  it 
is  frequently  resorted  to  in  children  when  it  is  unnecessary— when 
necessary,  it  is  often  carried  too  far*:— and  that  in  its  general  use, 
there  is  frequently  an  absence  of  precision  and  care,  which  in  ifnany 
cases  renders  it  a  most  dangerous  remedy.  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  bloodletting  generally  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Rush  has  exerted  an  influence  the  most  dele- 
terious. That  it  should  have  done  so  is  not  surprising.  Living  at 
a  time  when  medicine  was  yet  in  its  infancy  among  us — at  the  head 
of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  of  our  medical  scnools  and  attract- 
ing by  his  enthusiasm  and  his  eloquence  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  of  the  country,  his  sway  for  a  series  of  years  was  unlimi- 
ted, and  his  sanguinary  precepts  and  his  still  more  sanguinary  prac- 
tice! were  speedily  diffused  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Although  sad  experience  has  long  since  exposed  the  fallacy, 
as  well  as  danger  of  his  doctrines,  yet  many  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  them  are  still  to  be  met  with  :  and  not  the  least  of  these, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  the  opportunity  which  they  have,  indirectly  at 
least,  afforded  for  the  prevalence  of  quackery,    It  is  a  part  of  our 
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t  To  jastify  the  langaag«  oied  above,  and  which  muf  be  considered  too  stroog  ^ 
Home,  let  toe  make  a  qaotatioD  or  two  from  Dr.  Rush's  celebrated  *'  Defence  of 
Bloodletttng."  ^'Bleeding  should  be  cnnti.ued  while  the  fiymptoms  which  first  iodi* 
cated  h  continue,  should  it  be  until  four-fif\bs  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  body  sre 
drawn  awav."  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.,  vol.  4,  p.  353  The  amount  of  blood  in  an  adult 
is  estimated  at  about  32  lbs.    Four-fifthd  is  over  24  Ihs ! 

Again,  in  enumerating  the  advantases  of  bloodletting,  he  prvo:  '*tn  cases  where 
bleeding  does  not  cure,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  paUiative  remedy*  Many 
diseases  induce  death  in  a  fuU  and  highly  excited  state  of  system.  Here  opinm  does 
harm,  while  bleeding  affords  certain  relief.  It  belongs  to  this  remedy,  in  such  eases,  to 
save  pain,  to  relieve  convulsions,  to  compose  the  mind,  to  protract  the  use  of  reason, 
to  inonce  sleep,  and  thus  to  smooth  the  passage  out  of  lire."  Med.  Obs.  and  Inqs., 
vol.  4,  p.  ^7.  In  other  words,  if  I  undezstand  hioa,  ode  of  the  advantages  of  bleedmff 
is,  that  it  makes  persons  die  easily  >  This  reminds  me  of  a  melancholy  case  which  I 
once  witnessed.  A  young  gentleman,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  been  suffering 
about  three  months  under  organic  disease  of  tbe  brain.  During  this  peroid  he  had  beea 
tnbjected  to  overy  kind  of  treatment.  Bloodletting,  emetics,  cathartics,  mercurials* 
tonics,  &c.,  had  all  been  used  in  succession,  but  without  arresting  at  all  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  he  had  now  become  stone  blind,  was  paralytic,  and  reduced  to  the 
extremest  state  of  emaciation  and  debility.  In  short  he  was  barely  kept  alive  by  (he 
Qseof  Bttmnhmta.  In  this  stato  of  things  a  friendly  doctor  bapponed  to  drop  in,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  disease  was  indammation  of  the  brain*  and  that  a  good 
bleeding  would  relieve  him.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  attend, 
ing  physician,  that  the  result  would  be  almost  ioMnediate  death,  the  idea  took  with  his 
friends,  and  he  was  bled  by  the  doctor  who  snggested  tbe  praetiee.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  in  about  six  hours  he  was  a  corpse,  and  the  great  consolation  seemed  to 
be  that  ne  died  so  easily !  Verily,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  such  practice,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  Nero  mast  have  been  a  very  tender 
hearted  man  in  condeming  Seneca  to  so  pleasant  a  mode  of  terminating  his  existence 
aa  bleeding  to  death.     For  the  particulars  sea  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Book  15,  Sec.  60. 
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nature  to  from  extreme  to  another.  When  an  error  is  once  exposed 
we  are  apt  to  go  immediately  to  its  opposite,  inferring  that  what 
is  the  reverse  of  wrong  must  necessarily  be  right ;  and  so  it  has 
been  in  regard  to  bloodletting.  The  public  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  evils  of  the  practice  of  Dr.  Rush,  a  prejudice, 
if  not  general,  at  least  very  extensive,  has  been  created  against  the 
remedy  itself,  and  empirics,  always  ready  to  play  upon  the  weak- 
nesses and  prejudices  of  the  community,  have  seized  upon  it  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  traffic.  Accordingly,  the  land  is  now  filled  with 
a  set  of  men  who  pretend  to  practice  medicine,  without  resorting 
not  merely  to  bloodletting,  but  many  of  the  other  remedies  sane* 
tioned  by  long  and  tried  experience.  And  what  is  melancholy,  but 
true,  they  find  a  ready  sympathy  in  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Whether  I  am  too  severe  in  attributing  the  popular 
empiricism  of  the  day  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Rush,  must  be  left  to 
the  judgement  of  the  profession.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  cer- 
tain, and  which  we  see  illustrated  every  day.  Whenever  a  person 
has  been  overtaxed  with  active  medicine,  he  is  apt  to  discard  all 
belief  in  medicine  generally,  and  he  is  then  ready  to  fall  into  any 
absurdity.  It  is  with  medicine  as  it  is  with  religion.  Superstition 
once  thrown  off  infidelity  follows,  and  the  result  in  both  cases  is  the 
same.  Calm  reflection  and  rational  inquiry  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  boasted  independence  speedily  becomes  the  easy  prey  of  the 
knave  and  the  empiric. — kN*.  Y.   JlnnalisU 


Account  of  a  JVetu  •SlncBsthetic  ^gent,  as  a  Substitute  for  Sulphuric 
Ether  in  Surgery  and  Midwifery.  Communicated  to  the  JVledico- 
chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  at  their  meeting  on  10th  Nov. 
1847,  by  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh;  Physician- Accoucheur  to  the  Queen 
in  Scotland,  etc.,  etc. 

From  the  time  at  which  I  first  saw  ether-inhalation  successfully 
practiced  in  January  last,  I  have  had  the  conviction  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  that  we  would  ultimately  find  that  other  therapeutic 
agents  were  capable  of  being  introduced  with  equal  rapidity  and 
success  into  the  system,  through  the  same  extensive  and  powerful 
channel  of  pulmonary  absorption.  In  some  observations,  which  1 
wrote  and  published  in  February  last,  relative  to  the  inhalation  of 
sulphuric  ether  in  Midwifery,  I  stated  that,  in  several  obstetric 
cases,  I  had  used  ergot  of  rye  in  this  way,  along  with  ether. — {See 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  p.  724.) 

With  various  professional  friends,  more  conversant  with  chemistry 
than  I  am,  I  have,  since  that  time,  taken  oportunities  of  talking  over 
the  idea  which  I  entertained  of  the  probable  existence  or  discovery 
of  new  therapeutic  agents,  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the 
system  by  respiration,  and  the  possibility  of  producing  for  inhalation 

4  No.  9— Vol.  3. 
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vaporizable  or  volatile  preparations  of  some  of  our  more  active  and 
ola  established  medicines  :  and  I  have  had,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  ethereal  tinctures,  &c.,  of  several  potent  drugs,  manofac- 
tured  for  me,  for  experiment,  by  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockhart,  & 
Co.,  the  excellent  chemists  and  druggists  of  this  city. 

Latterly,  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  some  of  the  inconve- 
niences and  objections  pertaining  to  sulphuric  ether,  (particolarly 
its  disagreeable  and  very  persistent  smell,  its  occasional  tendency 
to  irritation  of  the  bronchi  during  its  first  inspirations,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  it  occasionally  required  to  be  used,  more  especially 
in  protracted  cases  of  labor,) — ^I  have  tried  upon  myself  and  others 
the  inhalation  of  other  volatile  fluids,  with  the  hope  that  some  one 
of  them  might  be  found  to  possess  the  advantages  of  ether, without 
its  disadvantages.  For  this  purpose,  1  selected  for  experiment  and 
have  inhaled  several  chemical  liquids  of  a  more  fragant  or  agreea- 
ble odor,  such  as  the  chloride  of  hydro-carbon  (or  Dutch  liquid,) 
acetone,  nitrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  (nitric  ether,)  benxin,  the  vapor 
of  iodoform,  ^c.*"  I  have  found,  however,  one  infinitely  more 
efiicacious  than  any  of  the  others,  viz:  cloroform,  or  the  perchkh 
ride  of  formyle,  and  I  am  enabled  to  speak  most  confidently  of  its 
superior  anaesthetic  properties,  having  now  tried  it  upon  upwards 
of  thirtv  individuals.  The  liquid  1  have  used  has  been  manufactured 
for  me  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flock- 
hart  &  Co. 

Chloroform  was  first  discovejed  and  described  at  nearly  the  same 
time  by  Soubeiran  (1831,)  and  Liebig,  (1832 ;)  its  composition  was 
first  accurately  ascertained  by  the  distinguished  French  chemist, 
Dumas,  in  1835.  See  the  Jlnnales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^^ok 
xlviii,  xlix,  and  Iviii.  It  has  been  used  by  some  practitioners  inter- 
nally ;  Guillot  prescribed  it  as  an  antispasmodic  in  asthma,  exhibit- 
ing it  in  small  doses,  and  diluted  100  times.  (See  Bouchardafs 
Annuaire  de  Therapeutique  for  1844,  p.  35.)  But  no  person,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  used  it  by  inhalation,  or  discovered  its  remark- 
able ansBsthetic  properties  till  the  date  of  my  own  experiments. 

It  is  a  dense,  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  readily  evaporating,  ij^ 
possessing  an  agreeable,  fragrant,  fruit-like  odor,  and  a  saccharioe 
pleasant  taste. 

As  an  inhaled  anaesthetic  agent,  it  possesses  over  sulphuric  ether 
the  following  advantages : 

1.  A  greatly  less  quantity  of  chloroform  than  of  ether  is  requi- 
site to  produce  the  antesthetic  eflfect ;  usually  from  a  hundred  to  3 

*Ia  talking  over,  wilh  difierent  chemists,  what  flaida  might  be  suffioieotlT  volaiik**: 
to  be  reapirabie,  and  hence  deserving  of  being  experimented  upon,  Mr.  Waldie  m* 
named  to  roe  the  perchloride  of  formyle  as  worthy,  among  olhera,  of  ft  trial;  Dr.  Cii* 
gory  suggested  a  trial  of  the  chloride  of  hydrocarbon,  &c.  I  have  been  deeply  iadc^ 
•dto  Dr.  Gregory  and  Dr.  Anderson,  fur  their  kindness  in  farnlfthipg  me  with  '-  ^ 
requisite  chemical  agents  for  these  experiments;  and  also  to  my  assistants.  Dr.  K' '-^ 
and  Dr.  Duncan,  for  the  great  and  hearty  zeal  with  which  they  have  coostaotly  tid^' 
me  in  conducting  the  inquiry. 
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hundred  and  twenty  drops  of  chloroform  only  being  sufficient ;  and 
with  some  patients  much  less.  I  have  seen  a  strong  person  rend- 
ered completely  insensible  by  six  or  seven  inspirations  of  thirty 
drops  of  the  liquid. 

2.  Its  action  is  much  more  rapid  and  complete,  and  generally 
more  persistent.  I  have  almost  always  seen  from  ten  to  twenty 
full  inspirations  suiiice.  Hence  the  time  of  the  surgeon  is  saved'; 
and  that  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  which  pertains  to  all 
narcotizing  agents,  being  curtailed,  or  indeed  practically  abolished, 
the  patient  has.  not  the  same  degree  of  tendency  to  exhilaration 
talking.* 

3.  Most  of  those  who  know  from  previous  experience  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  ether  inhalation,  and  who  have  subsequently 
breathed  the  chloroform,  haVe  strongly  declared  the  inhalation  and 
influence  of  chloroform  to  be  far  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  than 
those  of  ether. 

4.  I  believe,  that  considering  the  small  quantity  requisite,  as 
compared  with  ether,  the  use  of  chloroform  will  be  Jess  expen- 
sive than  than  of  ether,  more  especially,  as  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  the  means  of  forming  it  may  be  simplified  and  cheap- 
ened. 

5.  Its  perfume  is  not  unpleasant,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  the  odor 
of  if  does  not  remain,  for  any  length  of  time,  obstinately  attached 
to  the  clothes  of  the  attendant,  or  exhaling  in  a  disagreeable  form 
from  the  lungs  of  the  patient,  as  so  generally  happens  with  sulphu- 
ric ether. 

*  In  practice  I  have  found  that  any  such  tendency,  even  with  ether,  in  avoided  by. 
Ist,  giving  the  patient  rrom  the  first  a  large  and  overwtielniing  dose  of  the  vapor,  and 
2ndly,  by  keeping  him  perfectly  quiet  and  still,  and  preventing  all  noise  and  talking 
around  him.  I  have  elsewhere  insisted  on  the  itcportance  of  these  points.  [See  the 
nnmbers  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  March,  1847,  p.  726,  and  for 
Sf^ptember,  p.  154.)  In  llie  paper  last  referred  to,  I  took  occasion,  wnen  discussing 
tlie  conditions  requisite  for  insuring  successful  etherization,  to  observe,  "  First, — The 

J>Htient  ought  to  be  lef>,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  state  of  absolute  quietude  and  freedom 
rom  mental  excitement,  both  during  the  induction  of  etherization,  and  during  his 
recovery  from  it.     All  talking  bnd  all  auestioning  should  be  stricter  prohibited.     In  this 
way  any  tendency  to  excitement  is  eschewed,  and  the  proper  efiect  of  the  ether  inha- 
lation more  speedily  and  certainly  induced.    And,  Secondly,  with  the  same  view,  the 
primary  stage  of  exhilaration  should   be  entirely  avoided,  or  at  least  reduced  to  the 
ahortest  possible  limit,  by  impregnating  the  respired  air  as  fully  with  the  ether  vapor  as 
the  patient  can  bear,  and  by  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  lungs  both  by  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  so  as  rapidly  and  at  once  to  superinduce  its  complete  and  ansesthetic  effect; 
♦     ♦     •    *    •     a  very  common  but  certainly  a  very  unpardonable  error  being  to 
exhibit  an  imperfect  and  exciting,  instead  of  a  perfect  and  narcotizing  dose  of  the 
▼apor.    Many  of  the  alleged  failures  and  misadventures  are  doubtless  entirely  attribu- 
table to  the  neglect  of  this  simple  rule  ;  not  the  principle  of  etherization,  but  the  mode 
of  pntling  it  in  practice  being  altogether  to  blame."    But,  T%irdly,  whatever  means  or 
mode  of  etherization  is  adopted,  the  most  important  of  the  conditions  required  for 
procuring  a  satisfactory  and  successful  result  from  its  employment  in  surgery,  consists 
lu  obstinately  determining  to  avoid  the  commencement  of  the  operation  itself,  and  never 
Tontaring  to  apply  the  knife  until  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  the  ether-vapor, 
and  **  thmughlu  and  indubitably  soporized  by  it,"    In  fulfilling  all  these  indications,  the 
eraploymeot  of  chloroform  evidently  offers  great  and  decided  advantages,  in  facility 
and  e^iency,  over  the  employment  of  ether. 
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6.  Being  required  in  much  less  quantity,  it  is  much  more  porta* 
ble  and  transmissible  than  sulphuric  ether. 

7.  No  special  kind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  is  necessary  for  its 
exhibition.  A  little  of  the  liquid  diffused  upon  the  interior  of  a 
hollow-shaped  sponge,  or  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  linen 
or  paper,  and  held  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  as  to  be  fully 
inhaled,  generally  suffices  in  about  a  minute  or  two  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.* 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  using  chloroform  in  any 
capital  surgical  operation,  but  have  exhibited  it  with  perfect  success 
in  toolh-drawing,t  opening  abscesses,  for  annulling  the  pain  of 
dysmenorrhoja  of  neuralgia,  and  in  two  or  three  cases  where  1  was 
using  deep,  and  otherwise  very  painful  galvanopuncture  for  the 
treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy,  &c.  1  have  employed  it  also  in 
obstretric  practice  with  entire  success.  The  lady  to  whom  it  was 
first  exhibited  during  parturition,  had  been  previously  delivered  in 
the  country  by  perforation  of  the  head  of  the  infant,  after  a  labor 
of  three  days'  duration.  In  this,  her  second  confinement,  pains 
supervented  a  fortnight  before  the  full  time.  Three  hours  and  a 
half  after  they  commenced,  and,  ere  the  first  stage  of  the  labor 
was  completed,  I  placed  her  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform, 
by  moistening,  with  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  liquid,  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  roiled  up  into  a  funnel  placed  over  her  mouth*  and 
nostrils.  In  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  it  was 
once  more  renewed  in  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  The  child 
was  expelled  in  about  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  inhalation  was 
begun.  The  mother  subsequently  remained  longer  soporose  than 
commonly  happen  after  ether.     The  squalling  of  the  child  did  not, 

*  When  iiaed  for  surgical  purposes,  perhaps  it  would  be  found  to  be  most  easily 
^iven  upon  a  handkerchief,  gathered  up  into  a  cup-like  form  in  the  band  of  the  exhib- 
itor, and  with  the  open  end  of  the  cup  placed  over  the  nose  oad  mouth  of  the  patient. 
JPor  the  first  inspiration  or  two,  it  should  be  held  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  or  ho 
from  the  face,  and  then  more  and  more  closely  applied  to  it.  To  insareja  rapid  and 
.perfect  aneeBthetic  effect — more  espially  where  the  operation  is  to  be  severp — one  or 
two  teaspoousful  uf  the  choloroform  should  be  at  once  placed  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
handkerchief,  and  immediately  held  to  the  face  of  the  patient.  Generally  a  snoring  • 
sleep  snpervenes:  and  when  it  does  so,  it  is  a  perfect  test  of  the  snperinduction  of  com- 
plete insensibility.  But  a  patient  may  be  quite  anaesthetic  without  this  system  super- 
««niiig. 

tA  young  dentist  who  has  himself  had  two  teeth  extracted  lately — one  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  and  the  other  under  the  influence  of  chloroform — writes  me  the 
■foliowiog  ststement  of  the  results:  **  About  bix  months  ago  I  had  an  upper  molar 
tooih  extracted  whilst  under  the  influence  of  ether,  by  Mr.  Imlach.  The  inhalation 
was  continued  for  several  minutes  before  I  presented  the  usual  appearance  of  complete 
etherization;  the  tooth  was  then  extracted;  and,  although  I  did  not  feel  the  Icaot  pain, 
<yet  I  was  conscious  of  the  operation  being  performed,  and  was  quite  aware  when  the 
crash  took  place.  Some  days  ago  I  required  auother  molar  extracted  on  account  of 
tooth;acbe,  and  this  operation  was  again  performed  by  the  same  gentleman.  I  inhaled 
the  vapor  of  chloroform,  half  a  drachm  being  poured  upon  a  hankerchief  fur  that  pur- 
.pose,  and  held  to  my  nose  and  month.  Insenaibilitjr  look  place  in  a  few  seconds; 
but  I  was  so  completely  dead  this  time,  that  I  was  not  in  the  very  slightest  degree  aware 
of  any  thing  that  took  place.  The  subsequent  stnpifyiiig  eflects  of  the  chlnroform 
went  oflT  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  ether ;  and  1  was  perfectly  well  and  able  again 
for  my  woi^kin  a  few  minutes." 
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as  usual,  rouse  her  ;  and  some  minutes  elapsed  after  the  placenta 
was  expelled,  and  after  the  child  was  removed  by  the  nurse  into 
another  room,  before  the  patient  awoke.  She  then  turned  around 
and  observed  to  me  that  she  had  "enioved  a  verv  comfortable 
sleep,  and  indeed  required  it,  as  she  was  so  tired,*  but  would  now 
be  more  able  for  the  work  before  her/'  I  evading  entering  into 
conversation  with  her,  believing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the 
most  complete  possible  quietude  forms  one  of  the  principal  secrets 
for  the  successful  employment  of  either  ether  or  chloroform.  In 
a  little  lime  she  again  remarked  that  she  was  afraid  her  *'sleep  had 
stopped  the  pains."  Shortly  afterwards,  her  infant  was  brought  in 
by  the  nurse  from  the  adjoining  room,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  convince  the  astonished  mother  that  the  labor 
was  entirely  over,  and  that  the  child  presented  to  her  was  really 
her  "own  living  baby." 

Perhaps  1  may  be  excused  from  adding,  that  since  publishing  on 
the  subject  of  ether  inhalation  in  midwifery,  seven  or  eight  months 
ago,t  and  then  for  the  first  time  directing  the  attention  of  the  med- 
ical profession  to  its  great  use  and  importance  in  natural  and  mor- 
bid parturition,  I  have  employed  it,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions, 
in  every  case  of  labor  that  f  have  attended  ;  and  with  the  most 
delightful  results.  And  1  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  some  years 
hence  the  practice  will  be  general.  Obstetricians  may  oppose  it, 
but  I  believe  our  patients  themselves  will  force  the  use  of  it  upon 
the  profession.]:  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  over 
a  series  of  better  and  more  rapid  recoveries  ;  nor  once  witnessed 
any  disagreeable  result  follow  to  either  mother  or  child  ;  whilst  I 
have  now  seen  an  immense  amount  of  maternal  pain  and  agony 
saved  by  its  employment.  And  I  most  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  proud  mission  of  the  physician  is  distinctly  twofold — namely, 
to  alleviate  human  suffering,  as  well  as  preserve  human  life. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Chloroform. — Formyle  is  the  hypothe- 
tical radical  of  formic  acid.  In  the  red  ant  {Formica  I'ufa)  formic 
acid  was  first  discovered,  and  hence  its  name.  Gehlen  pointed  it 
out  as  a  peculiar  acid  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  first  artificially  pre- 
pared by  Doebereiner.  Chemists  have  now  devised  a  variety  of 
processes,  by  which  formic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  starch,  sugar, 
and,  indeed,  most  other  vegetable  substances. 

A  series  chlorides  of  formyle  are  produced  when  chlorine  and 
the  hypochlorites  are  brought  to  act  on  the  chloride,  oxide,  and 

*ln  cnnseqnenee  of  extreme  anxiety  at  the  unfortunnte  resalt  of  her  previous  con- 
finetnent,  abe  had  ilept  little  or  none  for  one  or  two  ni^ht^,  preceding  the  conimence- 
ment  of  her  present  acroiichemeot. 

tSee  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  February,  p.  539;  for  March,  p.  718 
end  721,  and  April,  p.  794.  &c. 

tl  am  tnid  that  the  London  phystciana,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  only,  have  nev^r 
vet  employed  ether  inhalation  in  their  midwifery  practice.  Three  weeks  ago,  I  wag 
informed  in  a  letter  from  Profe5Mor  Montgomery  of  Dublin,  that  he  believed  that  in 
that  city,  up  to  that  date,  it  had  not  been  used  in  a  single  case  of  labor. 
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hydrated  oxide  of  methyle,  (pyroxylic  or  wood  spirit.)  In  the 
same  way  as  formic  acid  may  he  artificially  procured  from  sub- 
stances which  do  not  contain  formyle  ready  formed,  so  also  are  the 
chlorides  of  this  radical  capable  of  being  procured  from  substances 
which  do  not  originally  contain  it. 

Chloroform,  chloroiormyle,  or  the  perchloride  of  formyle,  may 
be  made  and  obtained  artificially  by  various  processes — ^as  by 
making  milk  of  lime,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  alkali  act 
upon  chloral — by  distilling  alcohol,pyroxylic  spirit,  or  acetone,  with 
chloride  of  lime — by  leading  a  stream  of  clorine  gas  into  a  solution 
of  caustic  potass  in  spirit  of  wine,  &c.  The  preparation  which  I 
have  employed,  was  made  according  to  the  formula  of  Dumas  : 

IJr  Chloride  of  lime  in  powder,  -  lb  iv. 
Water,  -----  lb  xii. 
Rectified  spirit,  -        -        -    f  f    xii. 

'  *Mix  in  a  capacious  retort  or  still,  and  distil  as  long  as  a  dense 
liquid,  which  sinks  in  the  water  with  which  it  comes  over,  is  pro- 
duced."— (Gray's  Suppliment  to  the  Pharmacopceic^  1846,  p.  633.) 

The  resulting  perchloride  of  formyle  consists  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlorine.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  much  greater  than  the  water,, being  as  1.480.  It  boils  at  141^. 
The  density  of  its  vapor  is  4:2.  It  is  not  inflammable  ;  nor  changed 
by  distillation  with  potassium,  potash,  sulphuric,  or  other  acids. 
(See  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  8th  edition,  p.  1009 ;  Gre- 
gory's Outlines  of  Chemistry,  part  ii.  p.  401  ;  Fownes'  Manual  of 
Elementary  Chemistry y  p.  419;  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Organic 
Bodies,  p.  312 ;  Loe wig's  Organische  Chemie,  vol.  i.  p.  498.) 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  three  compound  chemical  bodies 
possess,  when  inhaled  into  the  lunges,  the  power  of  superinducing  a 
state  of  anaesthesia,  or  insensibility  to  pain  in  surgical  operations, 
&c.,  namely,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuric  ether,  and  perchloride  of 
formyle.  The  following  tabular  view  shows  that  these  agents  are 
entirely  different  from  each  other  in  their  chemif^al  constitution,  and 
hence  that  their  elementary  composition  aflTords  no  apparent  clue  to 
the  explanation  of  their  anaesthetics  : 

Proportion  or  Nitrogen.  Of  Oxygen.  Of  Caibon.  Of  Hydrogflo.        Of  Chloriao. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  1  Atom.      1  Atom. 

Sulphuric  Ether,  1  Atom.      4  Atoms.     5  Atoms. 

Chloroform,  2  Atoms.     1  Atom.     3  Atoms. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  when  Soubeiran, 
Liebig,  and  Dumas  ensraged,  a  few  years  back,  in  those  inquiries  and 
experiments  by  which  the  formation  and  composition  of  chloroform 
was  first  discovered,  their  sole  and  only  object  was  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  point  in  philosophical  chemistry.  They  labored  for  the 
pure  love  and  extension  of  knowledge.  Thej  had  no  idea  that  the 
substance  to  which  they  called  the  attention  of  their  chemical 
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brethren  could  or  would  be  turned  to  any  practical  purpose,  or  that 
it  possessed  any  physiological  or  therapeutic  effects  upon  the 
animal  economy.  I  mention  this  to  show,  that  the  cui  bona  argu- 
ment against  philosophical  investigations  on  the  ground  that  there 
may  be  at  first  no  apparent  practical  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
them,  has  been  amply  refuted  in  this,  as  it  had  been  in  many  other 
instances.  For  1  feel  assured,  that  the  use  of  chloroform  will 
soon  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  ether ;  and,  from  the  facility 
and  rapidity  of  its  exhibition,  it  will  be  employed  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent  in  many  cases,  and  under  many  circumstances,  in  which 
ether  would  never  have  had  recourse  to.  Here  then  we  have  a 
substance  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  merely  interesting  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  curiosity  and  research,  becoming  rapidly  an 
object  of  intense  importance,  as  an  agent  by  which  human  suffering 
and  agony  may  be  annulled  and  abolished,  under  some  of  the  most 
trying  circumstances  in  which  human  nature  is  ever  placed. 

I  have,  up  to  this  date,  exhibited  the  chloroform  to  about  fifty 
individuals.  In  not  a  single  instance  has  the  slightest  bad  result 
of  any  kind  whatever  occurred  from  its  employment 

Edinburgh,  November  15,  1847. 


•S  Good  Story, — When  we  were  a  medical  student,  we  remember 
hearing  Dr.  R.,  of  Boston,  than  whom  no  man  can  tell  a  story  bet- 
ter,  relate  something  like  the  following:—* 

"  Sometime  since  1  was  called  into  the  country  to  see  an  old  lady 
who  was  afflicted  more  with  general  debility  than  any  real  disease. 
She  requested  me  to  go  and  see  her  ola  family  physician,  who 
resided  near  at  hand,  and  who,  she  said,  understood  her  constitution. 
I  accordingly  called  upon  the  old  doctor,  who  bad  then  ceased  bin 
active  practice,  made  known  my  errand,  and  received  an  account 
of  the  old  lady's  constitution.  As  I  was  about  leaving,  the  old 
gentleman,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  said,  *  Doctor,  did  you  know 
that  I  was  a  great  surgeon  in  my  day  t  *  No,  sir.'  I  replied,  ^  I  did 
not'  *  Well,  I  was,'  continued  he.  *  A  number  of  years  ago,  I 
was  called  into  B.,  to  consult  with  the  present  eminent  Dr.  W. 
about  taking  off  the  les  of  a  black  man.  I  arrived  fifteen  min- 
utes past  the  time  appointed,  and  Dr.  W.  was  just  taking  up  the 
knife  to  commence  the  operation  of  amputating  tho  negro's  leg.  I 
asked  him  what  he  sent  for  me  for  1  He  said,  to  give  my  opinion 
as  to  taking  off  this  man's  leg.  '  Well,  why  did  you  not  wait,  then, 
till  I  came  r  '  Because,  sir,  we  thought  something  had  detained 
you,  and  you  wonid  not  come.' 

"  After  examining  the  leg,  I  was  well  satisfied  it  could  be  saved. 
I  took  him  into  my  chaise;  brought  him  up  to  a  black  woman's 
house  near  by,  and  cured  his  leg.  He  has  now  been  my  porter  for 
twenty  years,  and  carried  bundles  and  loads  upon  that  leg  ever 
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siDce.    This  is  the  vray  Iwas  a  great  surgeon — not  by  cutting  off 
legs  but  by  saving  fhem.^^ 

Moral. — Many  legs  might  have  been  saved,  that  have  been  cut 
off. — Journal  of  Health. 
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Spurious  Drugs, — We  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  adulteration  of  niedicined,  and  the  means  of 
protecting  the  profession  and  the  public  against  the  impositions 
which  are  so  largely  and  extensively  practiced.  It  is  ascertained 
that  the  importation  of  spurious  drugs  has  been,  and  still  is  carried 
on  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  Editor 
of  the  New- York  Journal  of  Medicine,  who  has  evinced  a  zeal  in 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  which  entitles  him  to  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  public  and  profession,  in  an  article  which  was  copied 
in  a  late  number  of  this  journal,  exposes  several  instances  of  this 
species  of  fraud;  and  in  a  communication  in  the  last  number  of  the 
New-York  Journal  by  a  wholesale  dealer  in  drugs  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  the  fact  is  fully  admitted,  without  any  conscientious 
compunctions,  the  communication,  in  fact,  being  intended  to  excul- 
pate the  said  firm  from  blame,  on  the  ground,  forsooth,  that  they 
keep  genuine  drugs  as  well  as  spurious,  leaving  the  purchaser  to 
determine  which  are  genuine  and  which  are  spurious  by  the  prices 
affixed  to  each !  Our  contemporary  very  clearly  exposes  the 
speciousness  of  casuistry  which  would  transfer  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  the  traffic  from  the  wholesale  to  the  retail  dealer  in  these 
cases.  Admitting  that  the  retailer,  and  the  dispenser  of  medicinal 
preparations,  are  fully  aware  that  the  articles  they  sell  and  use  are 
spurious,  does  this  render  the  wholesale  dealer  any  the  less  a  party 
to  the  nefarious  business?  Is  the  criminality  of  the  latter  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  others  are  equally  criminal  1  But  as  our  friend  of 
the  New- York  Journal  remarks,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the 
matter  is  fully  understood  by  all  who  purchase  of  the  importer,  and 
of  the  apothecary.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  undoubtedly, 
the  apothecary,  and  the  country  physician,  suppose  that  the  articles 
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purchased  are  genuine  articles.    It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  price  affixed  should  be  a  reliable  criterion.    If  this 
were  sufficient,  how  easy  to  sell  spurious  articles  at  as  high  price  as 
genuine  I    The  dealer  who  can  reconcile  his  conscience  to  engage 
at  all  in  the  traffic  of  adulterated  medicines,  would  seldom  find  it 
difficult  to  place  as  high  price  upon  them  as  upon  those  which  are 
pure,  when  his  gains  would  thereby  be  quadrupled^  or  more.     The 
subterfuge  ofiered  in  the  communication  to  which  we  allude,  is  too 
shallow  and  pitiful  to  deserve  serious  refutation.    It  could  only 
spring  from  that  moral  obliquity  which  the  admitted  fact  of  dealing 
in  spurious  drugs  involves.     But  apothecaries  and  practitioners  are 
by  no  means  blameless  in  this  matter.    If  they  are  not  voluntary 
parties  to  the  fraud,  they  are  not  sufficiently  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating.   It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  buy  articles  which  are  the 
most  cheaply  furnished,  and  to  patronize  establishments  which  sell 
the  cheapest,  without  due  examination  of  the  purity  of  medicinal 
preparations.    We  do  not  deny  that  both  apothecaries  and  practi- 
tioners are,  in  many  instances,  justly  chargeable  with  participating 
in  deliberate  impositions.     The  crime  is  not  limited  to  the  importer; 
but  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  the  practitioner  very  seldom  prefers 
spurious  medicines  to  genuine,  for,  if  he  has  no  better  motive,  his 
own  interests  are  involved  to  an  extent  vastly  beyond  the  amount 
of  money  saved  by  the  cheaper  rate  at  which  they  are  purchased. 
The  attention  of  the  Profession  being  now  in  various  ways  directed 
to  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  evils  will  be,  in  some  measure, 
at  least,  removed.     The  first,  and  most  important  point,  is  for  phy- 
sicians who  dispense  medicines  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the 
examination  and  testing  of  those  which  they  purchase,  and  to  pat- 
ronize only  honest  and  competent  druggists.     Practitioners  who 
send  prescriptions  must  ascertain  that  they  are  carried  to  apotheca- 
ries of  known  integrity  and  skill.     But  inasmuch  as  the  utmost  vig- 
ilance will  not  prove  entirely  protective,  it  is  an  important  point  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  spurious  drugs.     We  can  see  no  way  in 
which  this  can  be  effected  but  by  legally  appointed  inspectors  of 
medicines.     In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  journal  we  pro- 
posed  and  advocated  this  measure,  and  commented  on  the  inconsis- 
tency ol  requiring  an  inspection  of  pork,  flour,  and  tobacco,  and, 
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at  the  same  time,  making  no  provisions  against  frauds  in  the  siile  of 
adulterated  drugs,  the  latter  being  certainly  not  less  injurious  than 
inferior  tobacco,  and  assuredly  less  easy  to  be  detected  by  the  pur^ 
chaser  and  consumer.    This  plan  is  now  generally  recommended. 

The  PhUadelphia  ChUege  of  Pharmacy  has  taken  up  the  subject, 
and  issued  a  Circular,  and  form  of  petition  to  Congress,  copies  of 
which  are  herewith  appended.  We  commend  the  subject  to  the 
Profession,  and  hope  that  it  will  receive  general  co-operation. 
Petitions  might  also,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  propriety  be  circulated 
among  the  public  generally,  for  their  interests,  after  all,  are  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  matter  than  those  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
The  subject  is  one  of  so  much  importance  that  if  presented  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  will  fail  to  be 
properly  appreciated  by  that  honorable  body. 

The  following  are  the  circular  and  form  of  petition  referred  to: — 

CIRCULAR. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  annexed  resolution 
and  memorial  to  Congress,  as  passed  and  issued  by  the  body  they 
represent,  and  reauest,  if  the  proposed  object  meets  your  approba- 
tion, that  you  will  co-operate  with  them  to  the  extent  of  your  abil- 
ity in  effecting  the  reformal  aimed  at,  and  which  are  but  too 
necessary. 

The  College,  whilst  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
movement  commenced  by  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  as 
set  forth  in  their  published  circular,  believe  that  we  are  laboring 
under  very  serious  evils  of  domestic  origin,  over  which  Congress 
have  no  control.  To  meet  these  difficulties  as  far  as  possible,  the 
College,  in  addition  to  memorializing  the  National  Legislature, 
have  mstructed  this  committee  to  prepare  a  paper  for  general  cir- 
culation, on  the  adulterations  with  which  the  drug-market  is  at 
present  infected,  suggesting  with  each  the  best  known  methods  of 
identification,  having  a  view  to  the  greatest  simplicity  of  means,  in 
order  that  their  application  may  be  conducted,  by  even  unskilful 
hands,  as  far  as  possible. 

This  portion  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee  will  be  much  facili- 
tated, as  well  as  rendered  more  widely  useful,  if  those  who  have 
connection  directly  or  indirectly  with  tne  drug-market  will  commu- 
nicate any  knowledge  they  may  possess  relative  to  the  subject,  or 
send  specimens  of  adulterated  drugs  or  chemicals  that  may  come 
under  their  notice,  to  the  ^Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  Com 
mittee. 
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We  would  therefore  again  solicit  your  co-operation  in  further- 
ance of  the  proposed  reforms  and  are  very  respectfully  yours, 

Daniel  B.  Smith, 
Charles  Ellis, 
Ambrose  Smith, 
Thomaas  P,  James, 
Edward  Parrish, 
Robert  Bridges, 
Joseph  Carson, 
William  Procter,  Jr. 
Philadelphia,  Uth  month  (JVbu.,)  1847. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
held  Eleventh  month  1st,  1847,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  Memorial  passed  this  evening  be 
transmitted  by  the  Committee  to  the  various  Colleges  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy  of  this  country,  with  an  urgent  request  that  they 
will  co-operate  in  obtaining  the  proposed  results. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  R^esentatives, 

The  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  respect- 
fully represents: 

That  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  establishment  ot  their  insti- 
tution, was  to  '^  direct  attention  to  the  quality  of  drugs  brought 
into  the  market,"  with  a  view  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  spurious  and  sophisticated  articles. 

That  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  proper  education  of 
young  men  in  their  school  of  Pharmacy,  by  exposing  frauds  of 
various  kinds  when  discovered,  and  by  the  publication  of  a  Journal, 
which  assumes  a  high  tone  in  its  exposition  of  these  abuses,  done 
much  to  correct  the  evils  spoken  of. 

That  it  has  now  become  notorious  amongst  druggists,  that  of 
late,  important  drugs  and  medicines  are  especially  adulterated  in 
foreign  countries,  lor  sale  in  this  country,  and  pass  daily  through 
the  Custom  house,  to  be  disseminated  by  ignorant  or  unprincipled 
dealers,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  citizens. 

That  whilst  we  are  aware  there  are  domestic  abuses  of  grave 
character  to  correct,  and  whilst  it  is  the  ceaseless  exercise  of  this 
and  similar  institutions  to  do  away  with,  by  elevating  the  character 
of  the  practitioners  of  Pharmacy,  and  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  these  abuses,  and  the  means  of  detecting  them — ^a  work  which 
has  more  especially  engaged  us  at  this  time, — we  believe  that  Con- 
gress possesses  the  power,  in  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  law,  to 
exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  imported 
drugs,  by  rendering  it  impossible  to  introduce  them  without  under- 
going inspection  by  a  proper  and  qualified  inspector,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals destined  for  medical  use,  and  keep  such  records,  that  honest 
dealers  may  ascertain  at  any  time  the  character  of  the  importations 
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and  take  means  of  protection  against  imposition.  We  t^Iieve  that 
such  a  law  would,  within  a  moderate  period,  exhibit  a  very  evident 
influence  on  the  quality  of  importations;  as  it  is  generally  only 
necessary  that  such  sophistications  be  known,  to  be  condemned  by 
the  majority  of  dealers. 

Your  menioralists  therefore  ask  of  your  honorable  bodies,  that  a 
law  be  enacted,  embracing  the  appointment  of  a  proper  inspector 
at  each  chief  port  of  entry,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all 
the  importations  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  chemicals  used  as  medi- 
cines, and,  if  necessary,  have  them  properly  tested,  keep  a  full 
record  of  such  inspections,  including  the  names  of  the  parties, 
which  shall  be  open  for  consultation  to  the  druggists,  apothecaries, 
physicians,  and  others,  concerned;  or  adopt  such  other  measures  as 
m  your  wisdom  may  seem  best  adapted  to  prevent  the  evil  com- 
plained of. 

President 

Vice  Presidents, 

Secretary, 


Renunciation  of  Quackery  by  an  ^Apothecary, — ^Under  this  caption 
the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  introduces 
a  letter  from  an  apothecary  of  St.  Louis,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  paragraph: — 

"  Noticing  an  article  in  the  July  and  August  Nos.  of  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  headed  'apothecaries  dealing  in 
quack  medicines,'  and,  being  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your 
remarks,  I  have  come  to  the  determination  no  longer  to  deal  in 
secret  or  patent  medicines,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  dispensing 
of  physician's  prescriptions." 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  precedent,  which,  we  trust,  will  lead  to  a 
like  renunciation  by  others.  As  a  question  of  casuistry  the  business 
of  vending  secret  nostrums  will  not  bear  discussion.  The  reflecting, 
candid,  conscientous  mind  has  only  to  admit  the  question  fairly  as  a 
subject  of  deliberation,  to  be  convinced  of  its  moral  merits.  The 
principle  involved  is  not  that  which  may  be  urged  with  reference  to 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  viz.,  that  they  are  often  applied  to  vicious 
indulgencies.  The  objections  to  patented  nostrums  are  not  directed 
against  their  abuse,  but  against  their  use.  The  system  is  based 
upon  deception  and  fraud.    The  inebriate,  when  he  receives  the 
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intoxicating  cup,  does  so  voluntarily,  with  a  view  to  the  debasing 
effects  of  the  draught.  He  who  offers  the  poisoned  chalice  may 
imagine  that  he  is  screened  from  blame  by  the  fact  that  the  respon* 
sibiiity  of  the  crime  rests  with  the  recipient.  We  will  not  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  plea.  We  adduce  it  to  show  that  the  vender  of 
quack  remedies  has  not  the  benefit  of  whatever  validity  or  force 
it  may  be  thought  to  possess.  The  purchaser,  in  the  latter  case,  is 
allured  by  his  anxiety  to  recover  health.  He  is  persuaded  by  affi- 
davits, certificates,  and  recommendations,  that  he  will  be  benefitted 
by  subjecting  his  system  to  the  operation  of  the  secret  remedy.  It 
is  fully  understood  among  apothecaries  how  these  testimonials  are 
obtained — they  know  how  much  value  is  to  be  atitached  to  them — 
they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  injury  to  life  and  health  occa- 
sioned by  the  enormous  consumption  of  patent  medicines — in  short 
they  cannot  but  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  patent  medicine 
5yj/eiw— without  farther  argument,  then,  we  would  commend  the 
subject  to  their  attention  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 


Buffalo  Medical  Collie, — In  the  notice  of  the  determination  to 
change  the  time  of  lectures  in  this  Institution,  and  extend  the  term, 
which  was  contained  in  our  last  number,  a  portion  of  a  paragraph 
was  accidentally  omitted  by  the  compositor,  leaving  the  reader  to 
infer  the  sense  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  article.  To  avoid 
any  misapprehension  we  would  repeat  that  the  Faculty  have 
resolved  that  the  session  of  1848-9  shall  commence  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  November,  and  continue  five  months ;  the  lecture 
term  being  preceded,  as  now,  by  a  dissecting  term  of  one  month, 
the  whole  course,  including  the  latter,  making  six  months. 

The  coming  spring  session  commences  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
February,  and  continues  sixteen  weeks.  The  preliminary  dissecting 
course  is  now  in  progress,  about  thirty  students  being  in  attendance. 


Chloroform, — The  new  anaesthetic  agent,  entitled  as  above,  seems 
to  have  displaced  summarily  and  entirely  the  vapor  of  sulphuric 
ether.  Our  readers  will  find  in  our  Eclectic  Department  of  this 
number,  an  account  of  its  chemical  nature,  and  the  mode  of  pre- 
pariog  it,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburg,  the  discoverer. 
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U  has  a  great  advantage  orer  the  ether  in  not  possessing  irritating 
properties,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  being  fragrant  and  agreeable. 
On  this  accODOt  it  i&  respired  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  may  be 
employed  in  cases  in  which,  owing  to  irritability  of  the  pulmonarjr 
apparatus,  the  vapor  of  ether  cannot  be  inhaled.  Owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  respired  no  inhaling  machine  is  required, 
but  a  concave  sponge  or  handkerchief  saturated  with  the  fluid,  and 
applied  to  the  mouth  suffices  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  remains 
to  determine  by  comparative  observations  which  of  the  two  agents 
exerts  the  most  satisfactory  results,  or  which  is  less  objectionable 
than  the  other.  ' 

Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Conventiem  of  the   State  of  Thinessee 

held  in  JfaskoUle,  Oct.  1847. 

We  hare  been  fa\'ored  with  a  pamphlet  containing  -the  proceed- 
ings of  a  Medical  Convention  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  which 
resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  to  the  late  National  Convention,  and  pledging  all 
honorable  support  to  Colleges  which  are  governed  by  the  resolu- 
tions attached  to  the  report  referred  to. 

The  code  of  medical  ethics  recommended  by  the  National  Con- 
vention was  adopted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  the 
passage  of  laws  respecting  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths.  Several  resolutions  were  also  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  preliminary  education,  and  of  primary  medical  schools 
in  which  the  pupil  may  be  prepared  to  enter  Medical  Colleges. 

Suicide  of  Dr.  Wells, — The  papers  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
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Femak  Medical  Students. — As  was  to  have  been  expected^  the 
announcement  of  a  female  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  medical 
education,  excites  not  a  little  remark  in  private  circles,  and  the 
public  prints.  We  perceive  an  article  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers  which  states  that  a  female  medical  student  is  in  atten*^ 
dance  at  Boston,  Mass.  We  presume  this  is  an  error,  as  the  Boston 
school  was  one  of  the  number,  admission  to  which  was  denied  to 
the  person  referred  to  in  the  article  contamed  in  our  last  number. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  as 
regards  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  Geneva  College 
in  the  matter,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned  are  dissatisfied.  If  any  doubt  the  ability  of 
females  to  become  scientific  practitioners  in  certain  departments  of 
our  art,  we  might  refer  to  Madame  Boivin,  who  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  accoucheur,  but  eminent  as  a  teacher  and  writer. 
Will  it  ever  be  incumbent  on  the  medical  teacher  to  say  ladies  and 
gentlemen^  instead  oi  gentlemen  ?    Mus  verrons. 


Practicing  Apothecaries^  Percentage  an  Prescriptions, — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a  committee, 
previously  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  practice  pur- 
sued by  apothecaries  of  prescribing  for  diseases  and  accidents, 
reported  as  follows: — 

'*  The  Committee  having  given  the  subject  due  consideration,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
College,  and  that  much  g^ood  may  be  anticipated  from  the  action  of 
the  body  in  reference  to  it.  The  evil  is  one  that  in  this  community 
has  long  existed;  its  origin  being  propably  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
public,  that  those  dealing  in  dru^,  must  be  fully  acquainted  with 
their  application  to  the  cure  of  diseases;  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  discrimination  of  the  latter  is  an  easy  matter.  The  fact,  too, 
that  throughout  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  physicians  are  in  the 
habit  of  retailing  their  own  medicines,  and  consequently,  when  they 
prescribe  for  a  malady,  of  furnishing  the  remedies  they  direct;  toge- 
ther with  the  vulvar  notion,  that  each  individual  understands  best 
his  own  constitution,  have  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  render 
the  custom  so  common  that  it  is  by  many  thought  to  be  perfectly 
right.  Your  committee,  however,  believe,  that  several  of  the 
apothecaries  of  this  city  have  long  been  opposed  to  a  practice  for 
which  they  felt  themselves  unfitted,  and  continue  it,  to  a  limited 
extent,  only  from  the  force  of  circumstances — the  competition  at 
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present  existing  in  the  business,  compelling  them  to  advise  the  use 
of  various  remedies,  when  consulted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transfer 
of  their  customers  to  Others,  not  in  any  degree  beter  qualified,  and 
certainly  less  scrupulous. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  think  that  the  action  of  the  College 
in  discountenancing  the  practice,  wilt  have  a  most  beneficial  efiect; 
utreogthening  ihe  opinions  of  those  among  the  apothecaries  who 
are  novr  opposed  to  it,  and  deterring  others  from  its  continuance. 

By  limitmg  the  duties  of  the  apothecary  to  the  compounding  of 
medicines  and  the  sale  of  articles  called  for  by  their  customers,  it 
is  believed  the  public  will  be  pretty  well  protected  from  a  recur- 
rence of  such  accidents  as  were  reported  to  the  college  at  its  last 
meeting.  The  means  of  thus  limiting  the  duties  of  the  apothecaries 
would  seem,  it  is  true,  not  very  easy  to  command,  but  as  the  com- 
pounding of  physicians  prescriptions  is  admitted  ijy  all  in  the  busi- 
ness to  be  an  object  worth  attending  to,  and  as  thev  gain  nothing 
by  prescribing  themselves,  the  considerations  of  seff-mterest  will 
probably  effect,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  desired  end,  even 
should  higher  motives  be  disregarded.  If  the  College,  therefore, 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  apothecaries  in  regard 
to  this  matter,,  there  would  certainly  he  but  little  difficulty  in  indu- 
cing, by  our  co-operation,  a  large  portion  of  them  to  adopt  the 
views  of  the  profession  generally  in  relation  to  it. 

Your  committee,  iherefnre,  recommend  that  the  following  cir- 
cular be  addressed  to  each  apothecary  in  the  city  proper  and 
southern  districts," 

[We  omit  the  circular,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ask  the  views  and 
concurrence  of  the  apothecaries.  The  report  embraces  another 
topic  as  follows: — ] 

As  connected  with  the  present  subject,  the  committee  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  College,  to  the  fact  of  certain  physicians  hold- 
ing an  interest  in  apothecary  shops,  or  if  not  actually  principals  or 
partners,  receiving  a  percentage  on  every  precription  sent  to  the 
store. 

They  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  ofler  the  following  resolutions:— 

1st.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  College,  the  duties  of 
prescribing  and  compounding  medicines  in  this  city  should  be  kept 
perfectly  distinct,  and  that  any  connection  or  moneyed  interest  m 
apothecary  stores,  on  the  part  of  physicians,  is  unprofessional,  and 
therefore,  to  be  reprobated. 

2d.  Resolved.  That  the  College  of  Physicians  will  hereafter  deem 
thoae  apothecaries  who  continue  to  prescribe  for  diseases  as 
unworthy  of  the  support  of  its  Fellows. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  Fellows  of  this  College  be  recommended 
to  exert  themselves  individually  and  collectively  to  abolish  the 
practice. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART.  I. — Introductory  Lectures. — Addresses  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  lecture  terms  at  Medical  Institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  our  medi- 
cal periodical  literature.  It  has  become  an  established  custom  at 
most  schools,  for  one,  or  more  of  these  introductory  discourses  to 
be  prepared  with  a  view  to  publication,  or,  if  not  so  prepared  (as 
is  sometimes  modestly  disclaimed)  the  writers  are  induced  to  yield. 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  hearers,  and  consent  to  see  them- 
selves in  print.  For  ourselves  we  like  the  custom,  and  hope  it  will 
not  pass  out  of  vogue  until  all  the  topics  appropriate  for  such  an 
occasion  are  as  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  as  the  subjects  of  fourth 
of  July  orations  have,  at  length,  become.  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  minds  of  the  profession  are  earnestly  engaged  with  mat- 
ters of  common  concern,  and  of  not  a  little  importance,  relating  to 
reform,  progress,  education,  &c.,  these  addresses  possess  an  espe- 
cial interest.  As  a  general  remark  they  are  to  be  taken  as  expo- 
nents of  the  views,  not  of  their  authors  only,  but  of  the  different 
Institutions  from  which  they  emanate.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
compare  the  sentiments,  not  only  of  a  few  individuals,  but  of  the 
different  sectional  associations  which  these  individuals  may  be  sup- 
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posed  to  represent,  and  to  gather  expressions  of  opinion  on  debata- 
ble topics  from  widely  separated  districts. 

By  means  of  these  addresses  we  are  able  to  form  some  opinion 
of  the  condition,  aims,  and  prospects  of  the  numerous  medical  Insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  and  while  doubtless  they  are  often  designed 
to  advise  the  profession  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  institu- 
tions with  which  their  authors  are  connected,  they  are  not  the  less 
i/Tifuable  aff  containing  information  in  which  every  friend  of  medi- 
cal education  should  feel  an  interest. 

They  are  acceptable,  also,  inasmuch  as  they  carry  us  back  to  the 
period  when  we  were  hearers,  not  readers  of  such  discourses — a 
period  which  we  learn  to  prize  when  it  is  gone,  forever  gone !  In 
imagination  the  wheels  of  time  roll  backward,  and  we  are  trans- 
ported to  that  epoch  in  our  own  experience  when  the  long  expected 
occasion  of  meeting  our  teachers  and  fellow  pxipils  has  arrived.  The 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  associations  of  the  medical  student,  are,  for 
the  moment,  brought  vividty  before  us.  We  live  again  that  por- 
tion of  life's  history  which  was  rendered  happy  by  bright  dreams 
of  the  future — alas !  how  little  did  we  then  imagine  that  one  of  the 
highest  pleasures  of  that  future,  would  consist  in  living  again  in  the 
past! 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  whieh  these,  annual  missives  are 
acceptable.  We  seem  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
authors,  of  most  of  whom  we  often  hear,  but  with  whom  we  may 
never  come  into  nearer  relation  than  through  this  intellectual 
oaedium.^  In  many  instances  these  are  the  only  occasions  on  which 
members  of  our  profession  who  are  eminent  as  teachers,  afford  an 
opportunity  for  distant  brethren  to  become  acquainted  with  them 
even  by  means  of  their  writings. 

Not  to  multiply  reasons,  we  repeat,  .that  in  our  estimation  the 
custom  of  publishing  introductories  is  a  good  custom,  and  we  hope 
it  will  become  time-honored  ere  it  wear  itself  out,  and,  from  the 
dearth  of  novelty,  become  extinct. 

The  harvest  of  introductories  for  the  present  season  appears  to 
bav«  been  as  abundant  as  usual,  and  we  are  so  fortunate  as  ta 
come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  the  products.  The  authors  of  published 
addresses  at  se<veral  schools  have  kindly  remembered  us,  for  which 
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we  embrace  this  opportumty  to  tender  our  thanks;  We  should 
have  expressed  acknowledgments  ere  this,  and  fof  each  favor  sepa- 
rately, but  we  did  not  deem  it  just  to  the  authors  to  speak  of  their 
works  until  we  had  read  them,  and  as  our  engagements  have  com- 
pelled us  to  defer  that  gratification  in  several  instances,  we  pre- 
ferred to  file  away  these  publications  by  themselves,  and  to  devote 
an  early  period  of  leisure  to  them  exclusively,  reading  them  in  suc« 
cession  until  our  stock  was  exhausted.  In  this  way  we  promised 
ourselves  the  enjoyment  of  a  bountiful  repast  made  up  of  a  variety 
of  dishes,  instead  of  tit^bits  from  time  to  time,  which,  although 
sufficiently  savory  and  wholesome,  are  better  cafeulated  to  provoke 
appetite,  than  to  satisfy  hunger.  We  have  now  placed  the  budget 
on  our  editorial  table^  and  purpose  as  we  take  up  successively  each 
discourse,  to  present  to  our  readers  extracts  possessing  intrinsic 
interest,  or  which  shall  seem  to  us  to  be  fair  specimens  of  th6  merits 
of  the  production.  Presuming  that  the  major  portion  of  our  readers 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  reading  all  the  discourses  before  us  in 
full,  we  have  thought  the  space  which  our  selections  will  require 
could  not  be  more  acceptably  occupied.  In  noticing  each  discourse 
we  shall  exercise  the  privilege  of  making  such  critical  remarks  as 
suggest  themselves  during  our  perusal  of  it. 

In  looking  over  the  list,  we  select,  first,  those  which  bear  the 
imprint  of  Philadelphia;  and  of  these,  two  discourses  by  the  Pro- 
fessor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  first  meet  the 
eye.  They  are  entitled  as  follows: — one,  ^*  lecture,  introductory  to 
a  course,  on  Surgery,  containing  a  short  accouyit  of  eminent  British 
Surgeons,  Physicians,  Scientific  and  literary  men ; "  the  other, 
**  lecture,  correlative  to  a  course,  on  Stcrgery,  emhracing  a  short 
€u:ccunt  of  eminent  Belgian  Surgeons,  Physicians,  ^c,  ^c."  The 
materials  for  both  lectures  were  gleaned  during  an  European  tour 
made  the  summer  preceding  their  delivery,  and  relate,  for  the  most 
part,  to  eminent  members  of  the  profession  with  whom  the  lecturer 
was  thrown  in  social  intercourse,  or  on  public  occasions.  We  select 
first  an  account  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Carpenter  which  we 
think  our  readers  will  peruse  with  interest.  Having  given  a  brief 
but  glowing  account  of  a  lecture  by  Faraday,  the  eminent  chemist, 
he  proceeds  as  follows: — 
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"  The  next  individual  towards  whom  1  was  attracted  at  the  asso- 
ciation, both  on  account  of  his  high  reputation,  and  the  acquain- 
tance I  had  made  with  him  in  former  years,  was  Dr.  Carpenter, 
recently  of  Bristol,  now  of  London,  where  he  occupies  the  impor- 
tant positions  of  lecturer  on  physiology  at  the  London  Hospital, 
examiner  on  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  in  the  University 
of  London,  lecturer  on  geology  to  the  British  Museum,  a  lectur- 
ship  recently  created  by  the  will  of  the  eccentric  founder,  the  late 
Dr.  Sweeny.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  addition  to  these  honorable  apoint- 
ments,  is  also  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, where  he  has  just  completed  a  three  years'  course  of  lec- 
tures on  that  branch  of  science.  This  professorship  expires  every 
third  year,  and  it  is  probable  he  will  be  elected  again  to  the  same 
office.  When  it  is  considered  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has  held  high 
rank  as  a  writer  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  published  his  valuable 
work  on  physiology,  whilst  a  student ;  that  he  is  now  only  about 
thirtv-one  years  of  age,  and  has  created  for  himself,  within  that 
short  period,  an  enviable  reputation  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  in  meeting  him  at  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  devote  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  any  subject  which  might  happen  to  come  under  hia 
investigation.  Findmg,  accordingly,  that  he  was  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture on  the  physiology  of  the  encephalon,  I  determined  to  devote 
myself  assiduously  to  the  physiological  section,  until  1  could  make 
myself  master  of  hia  views.  He  commenced  by  reference  to  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  same  association  in  1646,  and  gave  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  views  then  stated,  from  the  published 
reports  of  that  tjody.  The  object  of  that  communication  was  to 
bnng  under  consideration  the  inferences  to  which  we  are  led  bv  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  difierent 
parts  of  the  human  encephalon.  The  author  considered  that  the  great 
principle  of  Cuvier — that  the  diflerent  classes  of  animals  might  be 
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which  must  be  regarded  as  the  instruments  of  their  respective 
sensations,  and  as  the  sources  of  motion  directly  connected  with 
those  sensations;  and  that  the  whole  cephalic  mass  of  invertebrated 
animals  was  composed  of  a  collection  of  such  ganglia,  without  any 
vestige — except  in  the  highest — of  cerebrum  or  cerebellum.  These 
organs  make  their  first  appearance  in  fishes,  and  bear,  at  first,  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  chain  of  sensory  ganglia  which  forms  the 
anterior  termination  of  the  spinal  cord- 

In  fishes  we  find  distinct  olfactive,  optic  and  auditory  nervous 
ganglia,  together  with  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata,  the  degree 
of  development  of  which  has  no  reference  to  that  of  the  cerebrum; 
in  fact,  the  bodies  usually  called  the  cerebral  lobes  of  fishes,  are, 
except  in  the  sharks,  which  have  vestiges  of  cerebral  hemispheres, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  homologues  of  the  corpora  striata. 
Hence  Dr.  Carpenter  considered  that  these  bodies,  instead  of  being 
appendages  to  the  cerebrum,  really  belong  to  the  group  of  sensorial 

{ranglia,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  together  making  up  the  gang- 
ionic  centres  of  common  or  tactile  sensation,  and  or  the  move- 
ments prompted  or  directed  by  it  This  chain  of  ganglia,  although 
comparatively  small  in  man,  with  reference  to  the  oulk  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  still  exists  in  him;  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
instruments  of  the  same  operations  as  those  to  which  it  ministers  in 
the  lower  animals.     Arguing  from  actions  in  the  latter,  and  analo- 

fous  phenomena  in  man  in  health  and  in  disease,  the  author  attri* 
utes  to  the  sensory  ganglia  the  formation  of  sensations  and  the 
origination  of  respondent  movements.  To  this  category  the  purely 
instinctive  actions  of  the  lower  animals,  which  seem  executed 
without  any  idea  of  purpose,  but  in  simple  respondence  to  the 
promptings  of  sensation,  appear  referable;  together  with  a  variety 
of  actions  in  man;  such  as  that  of  yawning  from  the  sight  or  sound 
of  the  act  in  another.  Dr.  Carpenter  hence  endeavored  to  show 
that  we  must  regard  the  cerebrum  as  the  instrument  of  the  forma- 
tion of  ideas,  of  the  memory  of  ideas  and  sensations,  and  of  the 
intellectual  processes  founded  upon  them,  which  terminate  in  an 
act  of  the  will;  and  he  pointed  out  that  ideas  may  produce  the 
same  effect  on  muscular  movements  as  sensations  themselves,  as 
when  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  of  yawning  induces  the  action. 
He  also  showed  how  the  anatomical  connections  of  the  cerebrum 
with  the  sensory  ganglia  would  cause  its  communicating  fibres  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  latter,  corresponding  with  that  which  is 
eflfected  by  the  sensations  directly  received  from  the  organs  of 
sense.  With  respect  to  the  emotions,  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  compound  states  resulting  from  the  simple 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  associated  with  certain  ideas,  or 
classes  of  iaeas;  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  he  would  locate 
with  the  sensations  which  commonly  excite  them  in  the  sensoriftl 
ganglia;  whilst  the  formation  of  the  ideas,  which  are  essential  parts 
of  the  motives  and,  propensities,  is  clearly  a  cerebral  operation;  and 
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be  showed,  in  cooclusim,  how  this  view  of  the  fuDctions  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  encephalon  iiarmonizes  with  the  knofro  sleep- 
less action  of  the  emotioas — first,  in  producing  involuntary  move- 
ments, and  secondly,  in  stimulating  and  influencing  the  reasoning 


After  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  preceding  deductions  from 
comparative  anatomy,  Dr.  Carpenter  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  medical  section  two  remarkable  cases,  which  he  considered  to 
be  peculiarly  Illustrative  and  CQufirmatory  of  his  views.  In  one  of 
these  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Duun,  all  harmonized  well  with  - 
the  supposition  that  the  functional  power  of  the  cerebrum  and  of 
the  auditory,  otfaclive  and  guatatory  ganglia,  was  suspended,  whilst 
that  of  the  optic  and  tactile  ganglia  remained  in  iull  force.  The 
actions  of  the  individual,  for  a  long  period,  were  such  as  might  be 
legitimately  referred  to  the  consensual  group;  being  all  stimulated 
by  present  sensations,  and  not  being,  apparently,  in  the  least  degree 
the  result  of  loill,  guided  by  intelligence.  In  the  other  case  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Nobje,  the  intelligence  and  will  were  in  full 
operation,  but  from  a  defect  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  excite  mus- 
cular movement,  the  individual  could  npt  exert  his  volition,  unless 
the  object  of  the  exertion  were  before  his  senses.  Thus  he  stated 
that  if  he  were  assured  that  upon  extending  his  hand  to  a  given 
point,  he  should  receive  a  one  nundred  pound  note,  he  coulo  not 
make  the  movement  unless  the  note  were  belore  his  eyes;  the  sight 
of  it  thus  guiding  the  action  consensuaUy." 

The  following  lively  account  of  his  interviews  with  the  late  Mr. 
Listen  exibits  another  phase  of  the  writer's  style: — 

"Few  hours  elapsed,  after  reaching  the  metropolis,  before  I 
found  my  way  to  x\ie  domicile  of  my  old  friend  Liston.  I  was 
shown  into  a  pill-box  of  a  room,  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  filled  with 
medical  and  surgical  portraits,  from  old  Abertiethy,  with  bis  hands 
knowingly  thrust  ia\o  his  breeches  pocket,  down  to  Jobert  of  Paris, 
with  his  enormous  black  whiskers  and  heroic  figure  and  phiz. 
Whilst  intently  gazing  upon  these,  the  door  noiselessly  opened 
behind  me,  and  a  hand  laid  heavily  enough  upon  my  shoulder  to 
face  me  about,  was  followed  by  the  exclamation,  "  what  under  the 
sun  has  brought  you  here  again  Y'  Before  I  could  answer  the 
question,  I  was  hurried  into  another  room,  and  both  sinking  simul- 
taneously into  luxurous  arm-chairs,  a  conversatiou  was  commenced 
and  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  occasionally  interrupted  by 
'  the  pressure  of  the  sides  and  whisking  of  the  tail  of  the  enormous 
black  cat  Tobey  upon  almost  every  part  of  my  persoi), — this 
respectable  gentleman,  now  grown  corpulent,  no  doubt  recollecting 
the  libel  I  had  published  in  relation  to  bis  foot  and  my  plate  of  soup, 
and  above  all  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  common  epithet  of  Tom, 
instead  of  the  more  honorable  and  dignified  one  of  Tobey.  Upoo 
taking  le^ve,  Liston  sfiid  to  me,   "Come  here  at  eight  o'clock 
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to-morrow  morning,  and  I'll  take  you  down  tl^  Thames  in  my 
yacht,  and  then  out  to  sea,  and  show  you  fun  you  never  dreamed 
of  on  board  your  splendid  packet-ships .''  I  excused  myself  upon 
the  ground  of  having  made  a  previous  engagement  with  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  and  Dr.  Bright — inwardly  pleased  at  the  opportunity 
of  escaping  all  the  de  sagremens  of  sea-sickneBS,  which. is  sure  to 
follow  an  eiEcursion  in  such  a  craft,  with  a  positive  certainty  of 
being  visited  upon  any  one  even  like  myself,  wno  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  numerous  times  without  being  subjected  to  any  sickness  at 
all.  A  few  days  after  this  I  saw  my  friend  in  all  his  glory  at  the 
North  London  Hospital,  his  lofty  mrehead  surmounted  by  a  cap, 
his  broad  chest  and  figure  covered  in  part  with  an  apron,  and  his 
right  arm  brandishing  a  long  and  dagger-shaped  knife.  I  came 
apon  him  unawares  and  stuck  a  finder  into  his  side,  when  h^  imme- 
diately turned  round,  and  said  to  trio  fine-looking  young  men  who 
composed  his  class,  *'  Ah,  this  is  the  American  professor  who  has 
libeled  my.  cat  by  calling  him  Tom."  He  then  turned  round,  intro- 
duced me  to  Professors  Thompson,  Quain  and  Grant,  gave  me  a 
position  where  I  could  distinctly  see  all  he  was  going  to  do,  and 
with  a  graceful  turn  of  the  body  and  correspondung  sweep  of  the 
knife,  upon  a  patient  previously  etherized  and  prepared  for  the 
operation,  speedily  worked  out  a  pair  of  anterior  and  posterior  flaps, 
and  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  amputated  the  limb  as  near 
to  the  hip  as  he  thought  it  proper  and  safe  to  go — the  poor  girl  not 
giving  the  slightest  demonstration,  by  movement  or  scream,  of 
what  had  been  done.  Some  minor  operations  followed— all  per- 
formed in  the  same  quiet,  easy,  unpretending  way,  without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets  or  display  of  flashing  blades,  and  almost  witli- 
out  the  patients  and  by-standers  being  aware  that  so  much  could 
be  eflectcd  with  so  little  formality  and  fuss.  Soon  after  this  I  lock 
leave  of  Listen  and  left  for  Paris.  Upon  my  return  in  September, 
1  called  again,  and  learned  from  him  wjth  regret  that  he  had  been 
ill  soon  after  I  had  parted  from  him,  and  haa  lost  thirty  ounces  of 
blood  from  an  abscess  in  the  throat,  brought  on,  as  he  imagined, 
from  attendance  upon  medical  friends  laboring  under  malignant 
erysipelatous  disease.  To  recover  from  this  severe  attack,  for- 
tunately unconnected  with  the  trachea  or  lun^s,  he  had  jerone  to 
Scotland  ammig  bis  friends,  and  after  freedom  from  exertion  and 
care,  by  reveling  amidst  the  romantic  scenery  of  his  native  hills 
had  returned  to  London  in  better  health  than  he  had  enjoyed  for 
many  years.  Before  leaving  London  1  saw  him  repeatedly,  dined 
with  him  and  Tobey  and  other  friends  in  the  most  unrestrained  way, 
talked  on  all  subjects,  professional,  grave,  farcical  and  funny,  heard 
many  queer  anecdotes  and  histories  of  men,  and  hospitals,  and 
medical  schools,  went  back  to  the  days  when  he  was  reveling  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  sweets  of  Barclay's  rooms,  and  /  in  those  of 
Monro — neither  of  us  dreaming  at  the  time  that  we  should  ever 
occupy  similar  chairs,  or  preach  to  those  who  some  twenty  years 
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hence  will  be  destined  to  play  a  part  in  the  same  drama,  where 
they  are  now  merely  scene-shjfters  behind  the  stage,  and  who,  in 
turn,  will  tell  their  pupils  nsany  old  stories  about  their  masters  and 
contemporaries  in  days  of  '^  auld  lang  syne,''  '*  Sic  unda  super- 
venit  undam,"  and  it  is  only  right  and  just  that  it  should  be  so." 

The  abscess  in  the  throat  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  extract,  was 
an  aneurism,  which  shortly  afterward  proved  fatal.  The  character 
of  the  disease,  it  seems,  was  not  ascertained  previous  to  his  decease. 

Passing  to  the  second  lecture,  we  give  his  account  of  Dr.  Suetin, 
of  Brussels,  inventor  of  a  modification  of  the  immoveable  apparatus 
called  the  Bandage  Amidonne. 

"  The  next  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Parkinson  and  myself 
directed  our  steps  to  the  Hopital  St.  Pierre,  and  were  soon  joined 
by  our  friend  Clemson,  as  an  amateur.  Hali  an  hour  elapsed, 
without  evidence  af  Suetin,  and  his  roistering  car,  being  near.  At 
last  he  came,  and,  out  of  breath,  bolted  through  the  shady  grove, 
surrounding  the  venerable  pile  of  buildings,  crowded  with  patients 
of  every  age  and  sex — ^all  .too  happy,  when  allowed  to  escape  from 
its  old  and  darksome  wards,  and  to  promenade,  or  rest,  beneath 
the  boughs  of  wide-spread  beech  and  towering  elms,  where  we 
ourselves  had  sought  a  cool  and  pleasant  retreat  irom  an  oppressive 
morning  sun.  As  he  approached  the  spot  where  we  stood,  he  joy- 
ously cried  out:  "  There,  you  see,  at  once,  how  much  can  be  done 
by  my  bandages,  starch  and  cartons.  Look  at  those  boys  with 
broken  thighs  and  legs;  see  how  they  are  skipping  about  with 
crutches  and  sticks,  and  some  of  their  fractures  not  twelve  days 
old  !  Could  they  do  as  much  if  encumbered  by  the  bandages  and 
splints  of  Boyer  and  Desaultl"  We  were  not  prepared  to  gainsay 
his  statements,  or  dispute  his  facts/  which  seemed  to  stare  us  in  the 
face,  and  say — "  I  dare  you  to  deny  what  he  has  advanced." 
"  And  now,"  he  continued,  **  let  me  go  to  work,  and  give  you  fur- 
ther proo's  of  the  excellence  of  my  plans;  for,  although  I  have  no 
perfectly  recent  case  in  the  house  upon  which  to  demonstrate  my 
methods  and  views,  I  will  take,  as  an  example,  that  boy's  thigh, 
fractured  eleven  days  ago,  remove  the  dressings,  and  let  you  see 
for  yourselves,  whether  it  is  shortened  or,  in  any  way  deformed." 
Accordingly  he  commenced  with  a  pair  of  strong  spring  shears, 
sharp  at  the  extremity  of  one  blade,  probe-pointed  at  the  other, 
to  nip«  or  cut  through  the  hardened  case,  which  inclosed  the  limb, 
to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at*  a  time,  continuing  to  cut 
until  he  had  split  the  covering  from  the  foot  to  the  hip.  Then, 
applying  his  fingers  to  the  edges  of  the  cut  case,  he  carefully  sepa* 
rated  them  from  the  limb  by  slow  and  gradual  eversion:  taking 
especial  pains  to  support  the  thigh  at  the  ihractured  part,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  whole  limo  as  little  as  possible,  until  he  efiected  its  com- 
plete delivery  from  the  mould,  in  which  it  had,  as  it  were,  been  cast. 
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Its  appearance,  as  he  predicted,  indicating  nothing  unfavorable, 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  in  the  position  of  the  fragments 
of  bone,  he  next  placed,  longitudinally,  some  linen  strips,  or  com- 
presses, over  thQ  skin,  especially  about  the  seat  of  fracture;  then 
took  a  narrow  roller,  made  of  old,  thick,  but  very  soft,  flexible 
/tnen,  and  applied  it  circularly,  arid  with  very  moderate  firmness,  to 
the  whole  limb,  with  exception  of  the  instep  and  toes,  which  were 
left  uncovered  as  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  inclosed  parts. 
A  painter's  brush,  dipped  in  common  starch,  was  then  applied  to 
the  edges  of  the  roller,  and  not  over  its  entire  surface,  merely  to 
connect  them  together  externally:  and,  thereby,  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  stiff,  and  communicating  close  and  disagreeable  pressure 
to  the  skin  beneath.  Over  the  roller,  thus  applied,  were  laid  parel- 
lel  with  the  Umb,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  several  bags,  or 
junks,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  filled 
with  tow:  and  between  these,  and  also  parallel  with  them,  a  piece 
of  tape,  the  ends  of  which  extended  beyond  the  toes  and  hip. 
Another  roller  was  made  to  surround  the  limb  and  junks,  and 
starch  applied  to  its  edges,  in  the  same  cautious  way.  Over  this 
second  roller  were  then  placed  thick  paper-splints,  carton,  or  bind- 
er's boards,  lighi,  spongy,  and  soft,  and  free  from  glue,  or  any  simi- 
lar material  calculated  to  stiffen  them.  These  splints,  previously 
softened  by  water  extended  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  toes, 
were  hollowed  out  and  moulded  to  the  limb,  so  as  to  surround  it 
completely,  and  form  a  base,  with  the  exception  of  the  instep  and 
toes.  While  these  were  held  in  their  respective  situations  by 
assistants,  Suetin  applied  another  roller,  well  starched,  except  that 
portion  which  covered  the  ridge  of  tha  tibia,  and  connected  all  the 
splints  firmly  together.  His  object  in  keeping  the  starch  from 
touching  the  dressings  over  the  tibia,  was  to  avoid  irritation,  which 
he  had  from,^experience,  found  uncomfortable  to  patients,  and  inju- 
rious. Shorter  bands,  or  rollers,  were  next  applied,  circularlv, 
especially  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  well  plastered  with  starch. 
A  loop,  made  out  €>f  strong  linen,  was  also  connected  by  starch  and 
rollers  to  the  foot,  and  hung  beneath  its  sole,  for  the  purpose  of 
extension,  in  case  of  shortening  of  the  limb,  by  overlapping  of  the 
fragments.  To  fill  up  inequalities,  and  to  prevent  the  starched 
edges  of  the  rollers  from  giving  pain,  by  their  hardness,  layers  of 
carded  cotton  were  placed  in  various  situations,  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  splints.  The  whole  process  was  completed  by 
placing  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  seven  or  eight  inches  square,  on  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  to  prevent  the  dressings  from 
being  soaked  by  urine,  and  the  excoriation  consequent  thereto.  In 
several  other  cases  similar  dressings  were  applied  by  Suetin — only 
modified  by  peculiarities  of  each  case,  and  the  individual  bones 
broken,  and  in  all  with  the  same  favorable  result — without  pain  or 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  patients,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
perfect  cure,  whilst  walking  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick,  or 
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crutch.  Under  progress  of  treatment  were  shown  to  ua,  upoa  the 
■ame  occasion,  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  fractured  thighs,  legs,  arms, 
clavicles,  all  in  a  fair  way  towards  consolidation  of  fragments  and 
cure,  without  confirienient  to  bed,  or  to  the  hospital,  except  at  nighL 
In  the  calvicle  cases,  the  apparatus  of  Desault  was  appli»l,  and  the 
outer  bandages,  being  well  brushed  and  saturated  with  starch, 
seemed  to  hold  their  places  so  firmly  as  not  to  require,  probably, 
a  removal  until  a  cure  should  be  effected.  After  showing  us  all 
the  wards  of  this  large  and  ancient  hospital,  prescribing  for  its 
numerous  syphihtic  patients,  male  and  female,  and  for  various  cases 
of  medical  surgery,  Suetin'^  attention  was  called  to  one  of  those 
obscure  and  complicated  fractures  of  the  radius,  just  above  the 
wrist,  which  the  most  eminent  surgeons  have  found  so  dit£cult  to 
detect  and  treat.  The  injury  had  beeu  sustained  a  few  hours 
before;  and  swelling  having  supervened,  it  became  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  pronounce  decisively,  respecting  the  exact 
nature  of  the  injury.  Fatigued  as  he  was,  however,  and  almost 
worn  out  by  the  exertions  he  had  made  for  several  hours,  in  dem- 
ODStratin|r,  for  our  benefit,  the  principles  which  governed  him,  and 
the  practice  he  employed  in  the  treatment,  not  only  of  fractures, 
but  of  various  other  diseases,  such  asabscesses,  ulcerations,  carious 
joints,  coxalgia,  varicose  veins,  by  the  "  Bandage  Jlmidonne,"  he 
repaired,  at  once,  to  the  assistance  of  the  patient,  examined  his 
wrist,  pronounced  the  injury  to  be  a  fracture  of  the  radius,  half  an 
Inch  above  its  lower  extremity,  applied  his  dressings  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  the  interoiiseous  space,  controlled  thenand  by  a  broad 
splint,  extending  beyond  the  fingers,  fastened  all  toother  by  his 
starched  rollers,  placed  the  forearm  in  a  flexed  position,  sustained 
it  by  a  sling,  and  promised  the  patient  a  perfect  cure  in  two  or 
.  three  weeks.  "  How  long,"  said  I,  "  will  you  keep  that  apparatus 
applied?"  "Only  for  two  or  three  days,  was  the  reply,  "If." 
he  continued.  "  it  were  sufibred  to  jemain  too  long,  and  without 
passive  motion  of  the  wrist,  anchylosis  or  stiRhess  of  tendons, 
might  ensue."  This  convinced  me  ne  knew  what  he  was  about, 
end  I  lef^  the  hospital  much  edified  by  all  I  had  seen;  and  convinced 
that  the  immovable  apparatus,  if  managed  with  the  skill  and  cau- 
tion of  a  SaeHn,  is  decidedly  superior,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
to  most  other  dressings;  and  equally  well  oalculated  to  inflict  a 
vast  amount  of  injurv,  if  employed  by  those  ignorant  of  its 
mechanism  and  power.^' 

This  lecture  closes  with  a  narrative  of  the  love,  crime,  and  peni- 
tence of  Fersahus,  the  anatomist,  which  is  said  to  have  peen  lately 
discovered  writtCT  on  parchment  enclosed  between  two  paintings 
by  Titian,  and  purports  to  have  been  written  by  Versalius  himself. 
The  story  has  no  relations  to  medicine  except  that  the  hero  and 
fLutobiograoher  was  an  anatomist  yet  such  is  its  romantic,  touching 
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character,  that  the  reader  will  not  complaia  that  it  occupies  about 
one  third  of  the  discourse.  Were  it  more  brief  wo  should  be 
tempted  to  transfer  it  to  our  columns. 

If  it  were  considered  requisite  that  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
introductory  discourses  should  have,  at  least,  some  remote  connec- 
tion with,  or  reference  to  those  which  are  subsequently  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  student  in  the  course  to  which  the  discourse  is  intro- 
ductory, the  lectures  of  Prof.  Gibson  would  be,  on  this  score,  obnox- 
ious to  criticism.  Custom,  however,  appears  to  sanction  the  widest 
divergence  from  any  such  relation.  The  occasion  is  one  on  which 
the  lecturer  is  at  liberty  to  select  any  theme  which  suits  his  fancy. 
Whether  there  is  an  intrinsic  propriety  in  this  we  do  not  say;  but 
conventionality  has  established  it,  and  we  have  therefore  no  right 
to  quarrel  with  Prof,  6.  for  availing  himself  of  the  privilege.  Put- 
ting relevancy  of  topics  out  of  the  question,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  these  lectures  are  in  perfect  keeping,  with  the  time  and  place  of 
their  delivery,  A  captious  critic  might  be  disposed  to  ridicule  an 
appearance  of  vanity,  which  leads  the  author  in  all  his  portraitures 
to  represent  himself  as  not  the  least  prominent  character  in  the 
picture.  But  it  would  be  ill-natured,  if  not  ungrateful,  to  take 
exceptions  of  this  sort,  when  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  of  all  the 
performances  of  a  similar  character  before  us,  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  which  will  be  found  to  contain  more  entertaining,  and  useful 
information.  Egotism  on  such  an  occasion  is  certainly  less  objec- 
tionable than  on  some  other  occasions;  and  it  is  far  more  excusa- 
ble in  Pr^^f.  6.  than  it  would  be  in  one  less  deservedly  eminent. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College  has  been  unusually  prolific  in  intro- 
ductories  the  present  session.  Addresses  by  Professors  Dunglison, 
Mitchell  and  Mutter,  were  published  by  the  class. 

Prof.  Dunglison  selects  as  the  topics  of  his  discourse  some  of 
the  superstitious  notions,  and  delusions,  which  appertain  to  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  medicine.  We  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  address: — 

*'  It  may  be  inferred,  then,  that  from  every  passing  sect  or  system; 
from  every  curative  observance,  rational  or  empirical,  the  judicious 
therapeutist  may  extract  something  that  may  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science,  and  the  extension  of  his  sphere  of  usefulness; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty — as  it  ought  to  be  the  pleasure— ol  the  phi- 
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lanthropic  phyBician  to  adopt  every  improvement,  no  matter  from 

what  source  it  may  emanate.  To  attempt,  by  the  active  opposition 
of  the  profession,  to  arrest  quackery,  even  of  the  most  contempti- 
ble kina,  in  its  career,  would  be  futile: — nay,  more,  the  opposition 
is  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  laity  as  persecution,  and  persecution 
suggested  by  interested  and  sordid  considerations.  The  human 
mind,  moreover,  is  so  constituted,  that  it  loves  mystery;  and  reposes 
more  faith  in  that  which  is  liidden — if  unblushingly  proclaimed — 
than  in  the  most  open  and  candid  exhibition  of  really  potent  agents. 
AH  that  is  left,  therefore,  is  for  the  profession,  in  every  case,  to 
wait  until  the  mystery  has  been  removed,  and  then  to  endeavor  to 
appreciate  and  embrace  the  good  that  may  flow  from  it. 

Such  is  the  view  which  reason  and  philanthropy  would  compel 
UB  to  adopt;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  perhaps  that  distinguishes 
the  present  condition  of  the  medical  mind  from  the  past,  it  is  the 
disposition  of  the  wisest  members  of  the  profession  to  admit  those 
principles  more  as  rules  of  action  than  they  did  formerly.  It  is 
easier,  however,  to  observe  than  to  think;  and  hence  the  number 
of  most  useful,  but  not  necessarily  scientific,  pioneers  of  science, 
who  restrict  their  attention  to  contemplating  and  classifying  morbid 
specimens  asthey  wouid  objects  of  natural  history;  without  reflect- 
ing in  what  manner  they  may  lead  to  the  saving  of  life  or  the 
alleviation  of  BulTering, — without  seeming  to  give  a  thought,  indeed 
to  those  all  important  results.  With  many  of  such  individuals  the 
disposition  has  been  to  narrow  down  the  science  of  medicine  to  the 
mere  observation  of  facts: — to  carry  it  back  to  those  periods  when 
the  ancient  empirics  "  saw  without  discerning,  administered  with- 
out discriminating,  and  concluded  without  reasoning," — a  disposi- 
tion which  has  been  fostered  by  a  recent  writer  of  our  own  coun- 
try in  an  able  essay  on  what  he  terms  the  "Philosophy  of  Medical 
Science,"  who — after  deprecating  in  place  of  lauding,  as  he  ought 
to  do — "the almost  universal  mania" — to  use  his  own  language — 
•'which  exists  for  explanations  and  interpretations  of  all  phenomena" 
— remarks: 

"  The  dominant  feeling  in  the  American  medical  mind,  seems  to 
be, — not  what  are  the  facts  and  their  relationships — to  what  extent 
and  with  what  degree  of  positiveness  and  accuracy,  have  they 
been  ascertained !— but  why  are  these  facts  and  relationships  such 
as  is  alleged  ?  And  how  are  they  so  ?  A  vastly  greater  degree  of 
importance  is  often  attached  to  the  possible,  though,  perhaps, 
wholly  unattainable  why,  and  how,  and  wherefore  t)f  the  phenomenav 
Uian  to  the  phenomena  themselves;  and' in  strict  conformity  to  the 
requisitions  of  this  strangfe  philosophy,  in  many  cases,  unless  some 
plausible  or  eatisfaolory  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions, 
the  very  existence  of  the  phenomena  themselves  is  coolly  and  com- 
placently denied!  We  have  practically  reversed  one  of  the  say- 
ings of  John  Hunter — 'Don't  think,  but  try' — and  adopted  its  oppo- 
site— '  Don't  try,  but  think.'  " 
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Yet  John  Hunter — possessed  of  the  very  highest  qualifications 
as  an  investigator  of  nature — "unwearied" — as  he  has  been 
described — "in  induction,  sagacious  in  grouping  together  analo- 
£;ous  phenomena,  and  ever  striving  to  ascend  from  propositions  of 
less  to  those  of  greater  generality,"  couid  scarcely  have  given  utter- 
ance to  so  unphilosophical  a  sentiment.  To  try  without  thinking 
would  be  the  veriest  empiricism.  It  could,  at  best,  lead  to  an 
additional  accumulation  of  the  so-called  facts — some  true,  others 
false — which  have  been  piled  upon  each  other  in  glorious  confusion 
for  ages,  and  have  ever  weighed  on  the  science; — from  which  we 
are  daily,  indeed,  endeavoring  to  free  ourselves.  The  mere  observer 
of  phenomena,  who  thinks  not,  is  but  the  unenviable  counterpart  of 
him,  who 

•*  Saw  with  bis  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round, 
Was  also  certain  thiit  the  earth  was  square ; 
Because  he  had  journey'd  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere." 

The  true  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  interrogate  nature  on  any 
branch  of  science,  must,  first  of  all,  reflect  or  form  his  hypothesis; 
think,  in  other  words,  and  then  try.  If  he  finds  the  results  indicate 
that  the  phenomena  do  not  accord  with  the  hypothesis,  and  that  it 
is  insufficient,  he  abandons  it,  and  has  recourse  to  another — equally 
suggested  by  thinking — until  ultimatelv  he  succeeds  in  adding  one 
more  step  to  the  ladder  of  science.  I'hought  suggests  the  experi- 
ment; experiment  leads  to  observation,  and  thought  again  fixes  the 
relationship.  No  number  of  facts  or  phenomena  can  constitute  a 
science.  The  science — as  before  remarked — does  not  exist  until 
we  have  systematized  and  deduced  the  laws  of  such  phenomena. 
The  maxim  ascribed  to  Hunter  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  reality 
reversed;  and  the  one  substituted  for  it  should  be: — "TAtnAAND 
/ry."  To  enable  you  to  do  this  satisfactorily  will  be  the  lofty 
object  which  I  shall  have  in  view  throughout  the  course  that  it  now 
opening  before  us.  It  will  be  mf  endeavor  to  sift  for  you  the  true 
from  the  false;  the  hypothetical  assumption  from  the  demonstrated 
law;  to  render  you  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  the  science — 
the  results  of  observations — but  still  more,  to  familiarize  you  with 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  these  phenomena;  to  furnish  you— 
in  other  words — with  materials  for  thinking,  and  to  render  the  pro- 
cess  more  easy  to  you." 

Dr.  Mitchell's  address  is  an  interesting  and  able  performance, 
although  desultory.  He  touches  upon  various  points  relating  to 
education,  and  the  condition  of  the  profession  of  this  country,  from 
which  we  might  select  texts  which  would  lead  to  extended  com- 
ments. We  will  quote  some  passages  upon  different  topics,  adding, 
however,  but  few  annotations.  Speakmg  of  private  medical  instfuc^ 
tion,  he  says: — 
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"  The  system  of  insti^uction  is  imperfect,  and  must  ever  be  so  to 
students  eollected  in  classes.  It  is  only  in  the  office,  and  under  the 
care  of  his  private  instructor,  that  the  learner  can  reach  the  full 
benefit  of  practical  education,  or  be  thoroughly  fitted  to  commence 
the  practice  of  medicine.  What  the  dissecting  room  is  to  the  anat- 
omist, and  the  dinner-table  to  the  carver,  are  the  lessons  of  the 
private  preceptor  \o  the  medical  freshman.  With  him,  he  can  listen 
to  the  pulmonary  motions,  apply  his  ear  to  the  cardiac  region,  and 
explore  by  palpation,  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  liver,  and  thus 
obtain  a  practical  persuasion  of  nriedical  truth,  which  all  the  lectur- 
ing in  the  world  cannot  convey.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  edu- 
cation of  physicians  is  mos^t  faulty,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  learned 
and  dignified  Convention,  which  met,  in  May,  in  Philadelphia, 
would  have  resolved  to  render  more  perfect  this  most  essential  part 
of  the  education  of  physicians." 

For  these,  and  other  advantages  to  be  derived   from  private 

instruction    the  writer  enforces  the  necessity  of  hng  vacations 

between  terms  of  lectures,  from  which  we  infer  he  is  not  in  favor  of 

extending  the  period  of  the  latter  to  six  months.     The  drift  of  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  discourse  seems  to  be  with  reference  to 

that  point. 

The  following  is  apparently  designed  as  fi.  hit  of  the  National 

Convention  and  those  institutions  which  have  adopted  its  recom- 
mendations:— 

^'  There  is  at  present,  iii  all  institutions,  a  kind  of  insurrectionary 
spirit  for  alteration  and  amendiMent.  I  say  insurrectionary,  because 
the  spirit  exists,  not  only  where  reform  is  really  needed,  but  where 
alteration  would  do  harm.  The  love  of  change  has  come  ov^er  the 
people,  and  in  morals,  religion,  tenriperance,  anti-masonry,  anti^* 
slavery,  fourierism,  and  nativeism,  eflforts  after  new  conditions  are 
on  the  wings  of  a  vigorous  enterprise.  It  was  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  medicine  should  catch  at  last  the  rank  infection,  and 
that  physicians  should  also  long  for  change,  and  endeavor  to  govern 
on  some  inflexible  system,  the  schools  and  the  legislation  of  nearly 
thirty  states-  But  they  have  caught  it,  and  have  bestirred  them- 
selves to  make  things  mend  faster  than  would  the  sfeneral  progress 
of  society.  The  motive  is  good.  The  honor  and  interest  of  the 
first  of  professions  are  worthy  of  all  the  time  and  trouble  bestowed 
upon  it.  But  experiments  must  be  made  cautiously.  The  complex 
relations  of  medicine  to  society,  require  careful  thought  and  long 
deliberation.  And  after  all  ou  r  care,  too  meddling  a  legislation  had 
ever,  by  clipping  too  closely  the  wings  (^  enterprise,  endangered 
its  safety,  whilst  it  impeded  its  swiftness*" 

The  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  quotation  are  as  just| 

as  they  are  patriotic.    We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader 
the  concluding  paragraph: — 
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"Ever  sifice  the  settlement  of  America,  the  condition  of  every 
thing  in  this  country  has  been  the 'Constant  theme  of  abuse.  A 
wholesale  dealer  in  slander,  the  great  naturalist  BufTon,  denounced 
our  climate  and  soil  as  scarcely  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and 
asserted  that  ^everything  was  belittled  by  them;  that  animals  dimin- 
ished in  size,  activity  and  courage,  and  that  man,  too,  would  degen- 
erate into  an  enervated  and  useless  being.  This  opinion,  adopted 
by  all  Europe,  without  examination,  was  reiterated  by  the  travel- 
lers in  our  own  country  so  often,  as  to  pass  for  an  established  truism 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  local  prejudice  which  ties  all 
other  people  with  links  of  afiectionate  adamant  to  the  soil  upon 
which  they  were  born,  seemed  wanting  in  the  American,  and  with 
the  humility  of  a  provincial  and  a  colonist,  he  looked  to  the  mother 
country  as  the  pattern  of  all  excellence.  No  one  deemed  it  worth 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  foundation  of  such  opinions,  and  they 
passed  into  unquestioned  currency.  An  American  was  an  inferior 
animal,  his  institutions  were  absurd,  his  climate  destructive.  Reli- 
gion and  morals  were  alleged  to  be  here  at  their  lowest  ebb,  and 
an  American  book  of  ordinary  cleverness  was  esteemed  a  curiosity. 
Our  noble  profession  came  in  for  its  full  share  of  abuse,  and  the 
detraction  of  the  last  age  yet  hangs  about  it,  an  hereditary  impedi- 
ment. This  delusion  is  sustained  chiefly  by  those,  who  have,  with 
a  laudable  desire  for  improvement,  resorted  to  the  foreign  shools  of 
medicine;  but  who,  instead  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  systems 
and  men  of  Europe,  implicitly  adopt  their  aulhority,  and  return  td 
despise  the  home  and  the  profession  which,  as  a  whole,  1  firmly 
believe  to  have  no  equal. 

In  continuation  of  the  same  train  of  remark  we  quote  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  address: — 

**  Enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  we  are  not  to  draw  our 
rules  from  the  conservative  wisdom  of  the  old  world,  for  any 
American  purpose.  Our  institutions,  our  climate,  our  people  are 
peculiar,  and  peculiarly  as  a  nation  are  we  situated.  Ours  is  a  land 
of  progress;  one  in  which  men  are  to  reach  their  ends  by  new  and 
untped  paths.  The  slow  movement  of  European  systems  suits  us 
not,  and  we  must  look  hereafter  with  more  distrust  on  the  men  of 
foreign  or  of  domestic  growth,  who  see  in  us  nothing  good,  and 
believe  that  we  can  only  succeed  in  policy,  war  or  medicine,  by  a 
blind  subserviency  to  orders  from  abroad. 

After  all  the  abuse  that  we  have  ourselves  lately  heaped  upon 
American  medicine,  by  way  of  convincing  the  public  that  it  ought 
to  distrust  us,  we  loudly  complain  that  it  takes  us  at  our  word,  and 
flies  to  bomoepathy  and  hydropathy,  whose  practitioners  do  not 
expose  their  own  absurdities.  This  conduct  is  the  more  inexcusa- 
ble, as  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  the  ag^,*  after  a  long 

1" ' I  ■_  m    '  '  --  -  -  !■!  I u.     I,  11-  I     I     I  -    -  — ' ' "    ■" '  — ■- 

*  J.  Rhea  Barton,  M.  D. 
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sojourn  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  assured  me  that  he  felt 
most  proud  of  the  American  profession  after  he  had  been  enabled 
to  thoroughly  compare  it  with  that  of  Europe.  ''  Sir,"  said  he, 
^'  we  stand  as  a'  profession  on  at  least  an  equal  footing,  despite  the 
many  educational  advantages  which  they  are  supposed  to  enjoy. 
I  returned,"  continued  he,  ^'  with  a  deeper  impression  of  the  dignity 
and  skill  of  the  general  American  Faculty/'  This  great  surgeon^ 
equally  distinguished  by  his  skill  as  an  operator,  and  his  genius  as  a 
discoverer,  belongs  to  no  school,  is  of  no  party  in  n>edicine,  and  is 
remarkable  for  his  sincerity  and  probity  of  character* 

Believe  me.  gentlemen,  when  1  say,  that  after  all  the  abuse  so 
unjustly  heaped  upon  our  heads  by  American  hands,  the  sentiments 
of  my  good  ami  great  friend,  soothed  not  a  little  the  wounded 
spirit  of  one,  who  may  have  many  faults,  but  who  is  not  wanting  in 
reverence  for  his  profession,  and  love  for  his  country" 

The  discourse  of  Prof.  Mutter  is  well  written,  and,  in  the  main, 

the  matter  is  judicious  and  sensible.     The  object  of  the  author  is 

to  indicate  to  the  medical  student  the  "  requisites  of  success,"     A 

sound  constitution  is  the  requisite  first  mentioned.     The  principle 

laid  down,  however,  in  the  following  quotation  will  perhaps  strike 

some  of  our  readers  as  rather  too  broad: — 

it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  distinguished  veteran  in  our  ranks, 
"  that  no  axiom  is  more  clearly  established,  or  more  generally 
admitted,  than  that  which  declares,  that  all  that  we  practically  are 
and  therefore  all  that  we  can  accomplish  in  our  present  state,  is, 
lor  the  most  part,  the  result  of  our  organization.  If  well  organized, 
and  in  health,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  comfortable,  prosperous, 
and  useful ;  but  if  our  organization  be  defective  or  unsound,  the 
reverse  is  true.  To  our  organization  we  are  as  exclusively  indebted 
for  the  character  and  amount  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
as  our  physical ;  as  positively  so  for  the  strength  and  activity  of 
our  reason  and  virtue,  as  of  our  muscles  and  joints.  However 
paradoxical  this  may  appear  to  some,  or  perhaps  heterodoxical  to 
others,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  man  testifies  to  its 
truth.  The  brain  is  as  truly  and  as  obviously  the  organ  of  feeling, 
sentiment,  and  thought,  as  the  glands  are  of  secretion,  and  the 
muscles  of  motion.  A  large,  healthy,  and  well  formed  brain,  ^if  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,)  therefore,  gives  strength  of 
intellect  and  soundness  of  virtue  to  the  philosopher  ahd  statesman, 
as  certainly  and  directly,  as  large,  healthy  and  well  formed  muscles 
and  nerves  give  force  to  the  arm  of  the  smith  or  the  leg  of  the 
dancer  I  The  wisdom  of  Ulysses  was  no  less  the  result  of  organ- 
ization, than  the  swiftness  of  Achilles ;  and  the  morality  of  Seneca^ 
equally  so  with  the  strength  of  Milo.  One  person  difiers  from 
another  ia  his  intellect,  not  because  his  spirit^  or  his  principles  of 
mind  is  different,  but  because  he  difiers  in  his  organization  I    Nearly 
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all  that  is  requisite  to  be  learned,  therefore,  to  insure  the  highest 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  is  how  to  bestow  on  individuals 
the  best  organization.  Carry  this  improvement  to  the  highest 
attainable  pitch  and  man  is  as  perfect  as  he  can  be  made,  for  he  is 
now  susceptible  of  the  highest  moral  and  inteUectual  cultivation." 

Of  the  importance  of  health  to  the  medical  practitioner,  the 
author  speaks  in  terms  which,  however  they  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  always  enjoyed  that  inestimable  blessing,  will  not  appear 
exaggerated  to  him  who,  notwithstanding  the  disabilities  and  dis- 
couragements of  disease,  or  an  enfeebled  cc^&titution,  is  compelled 
to  endure  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  professional  duties,  without 
abatement  or  relaxation.  True  is  it  that  in  none  other  of  the 
walks  of  life  are  healthful  activity  and  vigor  so  desirable,  so  indis- 
pensable as  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  quote  remarks  on 
this  subject : 

"The  old  axiom,  'mens  sana  in  corpore  sano/  is  full  of  wisd6rt, 
and  if  there  is  one  among  you  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  a  feeble 
constitution,  let  me  counsel  him  as  one  who  has  dearly  proven  the 
misery  of  such  a  possession,  to  abandon  the  study  of  medicine 
at  once,  or  at  least  until  vigor  and  tone  have  been  imparted  to  his 
frame.  Without  health,  the  professional  life  of  a  man  is  one  long, 
dreary  night  of  suffering  and  disappointment." 

The  writer  oext  comments  on  the  qualities  essential  to  the  6ui^eo& 
fts  laid  down  by  Celsus,  viz:  that  he  should  be  young,  adroit,  ambir 
dextrous,  and  xmthoutpity.  He  remarks  upon  the  fallaciousness  c^ 
Ibe  last  mentioned  quality,  and  enforces  the  cultivation  of  sympa- 
thy, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  ability  to  control  it. 

Next,  he  dpeak^  of  preliminary  education,  a  department  of  the 
subject  of  medical  education  which,  in  our  view,  is  vastly  more 
important  than,  any  other,  and  where  reform  is  chiefly  needed^ 
We  think  Prof.  M.  is  correct  in  his  location  of  the  responsibility  of 
imperfectly  educated  Physicians.  The  difficulty  is  not  with  the 
schools,  the  schools  do  all  that  e&n  be  done  in  a  given  period  of  time; 
but  they  are  not  oompetent  to  perform.the  whole  business  of  medi- 
cal education.  Private,  as  well  as  public  instruction  is  necessary, 
and  how  small  a  proportion  of  ibedical  students  receive  any  of  the 
advatitages  of  the  former. 

It  is  vastly  more  important  that  checks  and  barriers  should  be 
placed  at  the  commeacOTaent,  than  at  the  termination  of  medical 
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pupilage,  if  we  would  succeed  in  sbcitting  out  of  the  profession 
those  whose  qualifications  are  defective*  We  concur  fully  in  the 
remarks  on  this  topic : 

^*I  grant  that  as  yet  the  education  of  our  students  is  defective, 
and  that  many  reach  the  Doctorate  who  are  better  qualified  for  the 
cbtfg'A ;  but  snail  it  always  remain  thust  Heaven  forbid  I  But 
now  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ;  does  it  rest  with  the  schools  to 
accomplish  this  mighty  task  1  1  would  that  I  had  an  answer  ready 
for  the  first  portion  of  ray  query !  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
the  first  step  in  the  great  reform  must  be  taken  by  the  country 
practitioners^  and  those  who  receive  pupih  into  their  offices^  If  when 
a  young  gentlemen  presents  himself  for  admission,  the  intended 
preceptor  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  him  as  to  his  literary 
and  scientific  acquirements,  and  if  found  wanting,  to  assume  thie 
responsibility,  and  say  to  him,  my  young  friend,  go  back  for  a  year 
or  two  to  some  good  literary  institution,  and  prepare  yourself  for 
the  abstruse  and  noble  study  of  medicine,  then  come  back  to  me 
and  I  will  receive  you  with* pleasure,  much  mishi  be  accomplished; 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  youth  in  a  thousand  who  would  refuse  the 
excellent  advice,  and  by  suck  a  course  the  eyes  of  the  community  at 
large,  would  be  opened  to  the  difierence  between  an  educated, 
scientific  physician,  and  the  graduated  ignoramus." 

By  way  of  encouragement  to  those  whose  opportunities  for 
preparatory  education  have  of  necessity  been  limited,  and  in  order 
to  incite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  the  author  adduces  some  of  the 
glorious  instances  in  which  genius  and  perseverence  have  overcome 
every  obstacle,  and  in  which  sister  sciences,  and  even  pursuits 
having  no  relationship  with  those  of  medicine,  have  been  cultivated 
with  distinguished  success  by  those  who,  at  the  same  time,  were, 
or  are  eminent  as  medical  practitioners.  This  is  not  the  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  discourse,  but  we  cannot  do  it  justice  without 
making  larger  quotations  than  our  limits  will  allow. 

The  remaining  '^requisites"  which  the  Professor  enforces  are,  a 
hy»e  for  the  profission,  habits  of  industry^  steadiness  of  purpose^ 
good  manners^  good  temper,  and  finab/^  strict  moraUiy  and  mriue. 
His  remarks  under  each  of  these  heads  commend  themselves  to  the 
judgement  and  taste  of  the  reader. 

In  leaving  the  introductories  of  the  Jefferson  College,  we  hope  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  regret  that  a  disposition  to  slur  at 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Convention  is  too  palpable  to 
be  overlooked*    We  trust  that  this  institution  may  be  convinoed 
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that  the  best  interests  of  the  profession,  and  its  own  best  interests, 
will  be  subserved  by  a  hearty  concurrence,  and  co-operation  in  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  organization  of  a  deliberative  body  repre- 
senting the  views  and  wishes  of  the  profession  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  only  remaining  introductory  emanating  from  Philadelphia 
which  our  budget  contains,  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  D.  Pereira 
Gardener,  on  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  the  vital  force.  Doct. 
Gardener  is  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
fifth,  (chronologically  enumerated)  of  the  medical  institutions  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  also  favorably  known  as  editor  of  a  Medical 
Dictionary  recently  published. 

The  writer  endeavors  to  illustrate  the  position  that  chemical  and 
vital  forces  are  so  closely  blended  that,  if,  not  identical,  no  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them .  He  appears  to  advocate 
the  doctrine  of  "equivocal  generation."  The  views  which  he 
presents  will  not  suit  those  who  adhere  to  vitalism  with  a  kind  of 
religious  infatuation,  looking  upon  chemico-vitalism  with  as  much 
obhorence  as  if  it  were  a  fatal  heresy.  For  ourselves  we  are 
unable  to  see  why  purely  vital  facts  should  be  considered  more 
sacred  than  facts  appertaining  to  physical  or  chemical  science,  inas- 
much as  all  are  equally  attributable  to  Divine  wisdom  and  power, 
and  all  are  equally  inscrutable  by  human  comprehension.  We  are 
satisfied  to  seek  truth,  so  far  as  our  limited  capacities  will  enable 
as  to  apprehend  it,  through  any  channel,  and  if  by  the  application 
of  physical  or  chemical  principles  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  our 
knowledge  of  the  latter  will  be  extended,  we  can  perceive  no  reason 
for  dissatisfaction. 

Prof.  Gardener's  lecture  is  more  strictly  introductory  to  the 
subjects  of  which  he  is  to  treat,  and  more  philosophical  in  its  char- 
acter^  than  any  of  the  discourses  of  which  wc  have  spoken.  It  is 
replete  with  striking  facts  and  thoughts,  clothed  in  highly  figurative 
language.  We  select,  almost  at  random,  an  extract  which  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and  of  the  views  which  he 
presents : 

"Wherever  a  determinate  combination  of  certain  elements  and 
the  cellular  figure  are  present,  there  the  capacity  to  live  is  also.  It 
is  not  in  complex  organs,  in  separated  senses,  in  the  perfection  of 
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vision,  in  a  nice  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  sodnds  or  odors,  nor 
in  members  for  locomotion,  that  life  is  alone  manifested.  These 
are  improvements  in  the  machinery  but  not  in  the  agent,  nor  are 
they  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  a  high  degree  of  vitality. 
There  may  be  found,  during  the  summer,  attached  to  the  rootlets 
of  the  duckweed,  little  masses  of  a  gelatinous  substance  ;  these  are 
the  creatures  called  Hydras-  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  body  is  a 
clear,  apparently  homogenous  jelly,  the  form  rudimentary,  consis- 
ting of  a  stem  and  a  small  sack  surrounded  by  a  few  tliread-Iike 
tentacula.  Touch  the  water  in  which  they  sport,  the  creatures 
cease  to  move  and  fold  themselves  into  a  minute  spheres,  conscious 
of  dancer,  possessed  of  the  instinct  to  avoid  it.  Observe  how  they 
climb  tne  sides  of  the  vessel  by  their  tentacula ;  how  they  move 
On  a  plain  by  a  series  of  rapid  somersets ;  with  what  skill  they 
swim ;  how  they  suspend  themselves  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
watching  for  prey ;  man's  capacity  for  locomotion  is  nothing  to 
that  of  this  animated  speck.  See  the  contentions  of  two  who 
have  some  cause  of  quarrel ;  how  they  dart  on  each  other  and 
wrestle  1  Of  what  do  they  dispute  t  There  is  no  apparent  object 
of  contention  to  justify  so  much  strife — is  it  mere  ill  nature,  the 
pride  of  strength,  or  a  question  in  politics?  Here  are  the  perfec- 
tion of  locomotion,  a  capacity  for  enjoyment,  anger,  stratagem, 
self-preservation,  fear,  exquisite  sensation,  apparent  sight,  in  a  dot 
of  jelly.  But  take  a  needle  and  break  one  of  them  into  a  hundred 
atoms,  and  each  dilates  into  a  new  animal,  vigorous  and  subtle  as  its 
parent.  And  why?  Because  the  homogeneous  cellules  are  each 
endowed  with  all  the  vitality  of  the  hydra,  which  gains  in  its  tenta- 
cula and  stem  only  mechanical  implements,  not  additional  life* 
What  vital  quality  is  here^  and  it  is  equal  to  the  highest  manifesto' 
tion,  is  the  property  of  every  atom.  The  separation  of  the  senses 
into  appropriate  organs,  adds  to  the  convenience  of  the  larger 
animals,  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  vitality  is  thereby  increased. 
In  all  cases  there  is  a  nice  adaptation  perceptible  betw^een  the 
organization  and  the  wants  of  the  being.  The  field  of  vision  of 
the  insect  is  but  a  point  compared  to  that  of  man,  but  that  minute 
space  is  ample  for  all  his  wants ;  to  him  it  is  a  world  rich  in  varied 
interest,  creatures  unseen  by  us  are  there  disporting,  tints,  inappre- 
ciable to  our  gross  sense  light  up  every  object — there  is  a  new 
universe  in  that  point.  A  world  of  music,  a  world  of  sensation  lie 
around  us,  full  of  life,  but  which  our  organization  cannot  appreciate. 
Nor  is  this  a  subject  of  regret,  for  to  possess  this  power  would 
debar  from  greater ;  would  reduce  the  body  from  the  position 
assigned  it  as  the  tabernacle  of  the  soul.    Thus  the  poet : 

"Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  the  ase,  were  finer  optics  giTren, 

To  inspect  a  mite,  ntt  comprehend  the  heaven  t 
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Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  ftU  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore  t 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  tbrongh  the  brain, 
To  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  1"— -Pops. 

So  far  as  the  properties  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  can  ht 
compared,  there  is  not  much  dissimilitude.    Living  objects  may  not 
be  larger  than  the  ultimate  atoms  of  bodies.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Reade 
states  that  forty-one  thousand  millions  of  Gaillonellae  occupy  but  a  « 
cubic  inch,  ancl  Ehrenberg  that  ten  thousand  thousand  millions  of 
Bacillarise  are  necessary  to  the  same  space,  and  each  particle  of 
these  animals  is  living  and  characterized  by  the  cellular  figure. 
HencCy  it  would  appear  that  the  property  of  life  belongs  to  matter ^ 
the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  are  cellular  and  distinptishable  from 
the  solid  spheroids  of  inanimate  substances.     Again,  ifin  the  develop- 
ment of  a  crystal,  millions  of  particles  can  be  arran^d  in  a  symme^ 
trical  position  during  a  short  time,  so  in  the  multiplication  of  living 
things  millions  can  be  born  in  an  hour.     The  eminent  microscopist, 
Ehrenberg,  has  shown  that  from  one  almost  imperceptible  corpuscle, 
the  Graillonellse  increase  in  four  days  to  1 70  billions,  and  occupy  a  space 
of  two  cubic  feet.    Thus  vital  matter  may  be  as  minute  as  elemen- 
tary atoms,  as  rapidly  formed  from  mineral  substances  as  a  crystal 
can  be  depositea,  may  remain  centuries  inactive,  and  seems  to  be 
characterized  by  no  peculiar  physical  properties.  Moreover  nearly  if 
not  all  the  elements  can  become  the  constituents  of  living  cellules. 

How  then  does  the  vital  condition  originate  ?  We  are  told  that 
it  is  supernatural,  metaphysical.  Impregnate  distilled  water  with 
carbonic  acid,  add  a  drop  of  yeast,  leave  a  little  air  in  the  bottle, 
and  seal,  expose  to  sunlight  in  the  summer,  and  it  will  be  found  io 
a  few  days  that  a  rich  green  vegetation  has  made  Its  appearance. 
Dissolve  an  organic  acid,  or  any  of  its  salts,  and  before  long  there 
will  be  developed  a  fleecy  conferva.  In  a  fermenting  solution  of 
sugar,  saccharomyces  originate.  Vegetable  infusions  in  a  few 
hours  swarm  with  animalcules.  In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  anything  more  than  a  suitable  condition  of  matter,  arising 
not  from  supernatural  agency,  but  from  a  peculiar  grouping  of  the 
atoms,  for  there  can  be  no  seeds  present.  But  in  creatures  which 
possess  a  more  complicated  frame-work,  a  cellule  or  aggregate  of 
cellules  is  the  parent,  and  this  appears  to  be  necessary  to  perpetuate 
tiie  mechanism.  Reproduction  by  germs  is  not  an  essential  charac* 
teristic  of  vitality,  for  hundreds  of  genera  perpetuate  their  species 
by  fissiparous  generation." 

Since  the  foregoing,  was  written,  by  the  kindness  of  a  neighbor, 

we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  another  Philadelphia  intro* 

dactory,  to  wit,  a  biographical  memoir- of  the  late  Dr.  Qearge  Mc 

Lellan  by  Prof  Barrack  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  School    The 

institution  with  which  Prof.  D.  is  connected  was  founded  chiefly 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  McLellan.  The  subject,  there- 
fore, was  extremely  appropriate  oa  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  session  succeeding  his  decease.  The  biographer,  moreoveri 
bad  been  an  early  friend  of  the  deceased,  and  sustained  relations 
of  intimate  friendship  during  his  brief,  but  brilliant  professional 
careen  We  cannot  do  justice  to  this  production,  and  to  the  subject, 
'  by  a  few  extracts.  Presenting,  as  it  does,  a  highly  interesting 
sketch  of  a  lamented  member  of  our  profession,  distinguished  for 
his  genius,  industry,  and  zeal,  it  should  be  read  entire,  and  were  it 
to  be  generally  circulated,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  we  doubt  not  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  generally  acceptable  of  the  introduc. 
tones  of  the  season.  It  is  an  able,  feeling  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  talented  Surgeon,  and  a  cherished  friend,  and  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  both  heart  and  head  of  the  author. 

.Here  we  leave  the  subject  of  introductory  addresses  for  the 
present,  designing  to  notice  the  remainder  in  the  next  number. 


ART.  II. — Case  of  Acne  Rosacea.     Treated  with  Liquor  Potassae 
Arsenitis.    Reported  by  A.  O.  Kelloo,  M.D.,  of  Mariposa,  C.  W. 

John  McFaggart,  aged  fifty,  farmer,  of  good  general  health,  had 
been  aiBicted  for  nearly  four  years  with  Acne  Rosacea.  He  had 
tbken  medicine  of  almost  every  description  during  that  time,  with- 
out any  apparent  benefit.  He  first  consulted  me,  July  6th,  1847, 
and  at  that  time  was  applying  what  appeared  to  me  to  .be  a  solution 
of  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  and  taking  sulphur,  &c.,  prescribed 
by  an  apothecary.  The  following  was  his  condition  at  the  time  : — 
The  alimentary  canal  was  extremely  irritable  ;  the  only  diet  the 
patiejit  could  bear  consisted  of  milk,  rice,  toast,  &c.  Every  thing 
of  an  oily  nature  brought  on  diarrhcea,  and  aggravated  the  eruption. 
This  occupied  the  whole  of  the  face,  extending  into  the  hair  above 
the  forehead.  There  were  also  patches  on  the  fore  arms,  and 
groin.  The  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  seemed  deeply  involved, 
indurated,  giving  the  skin  a  rough,  hard,  uneven  feeling  to  the  hand 
passed  over  it.  The  projecting  pustules  were  of  a  reddish  tint, 
inclining  to  a  brown  shade.  Some  of  them  discharged  a  bloody 
purulent  matter,  forming  slight  incrustations ;  others  discharged 
only  when  pressed.    There  was  no  itching  exeept  on  approaching 
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the  firOy  while  warm  in  bed,  or  when  he  took  sufficient  exercise  to 
produce  perspiration  ;  at  these  times  he  expressed  it  as  intolerable. 

I  gave  a  guarded  prognosis,  explained  to  the  patient  the  difficulty 
of  care  by  ordinary  means,  and  he  consented  to  follow  patiently  for 
a  year  any  course  of  treatment  which  might  possibly  succeed  in 
relieving  him  of  his  disgusting  malady. 

With  this  assurance,  1  determined  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the 
arsenic,  but  not  having  any  by  me  at  the  time,  I  prescribed  the 
comp.  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  with  iodine,  and  told  him  to  return 
in  a  few  weeks.  July  27,  no  change  in  the  eruption.  Notwith- 
standing the  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal,  I  now  determined 
to  commence  with  the  arsenia 

1  had  prepared  the  medicine  myself,  according  to  the  United 
States'  Pharmacopoea,  and  directed  him  to  take  five  drops  of  the 
Isquor-potassae-arsenitis,  three  times  a  day  with  his  meals,  till  a 
slight  conjunctivitis  ensued,  when  he  was  instructed  to  reduce  the 
dose  to  three  or  four  drops.  August  8th,  the  medicine  has  had  the 
desired  efllect  There  is  a  slight  conjunctivitis  with  lachymation  ; 
otherwise,  he  feels  no  effect  from  (he  medicine  whatever.  The 
itching  continues  as  usual.  The  eruption  on  the  face  appears  to  be 
i&early,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is  better,  however,  on  the 
arms  and  groin.    To  continue  the  medicine. 

Sept  25th  .-^Has  taken  the  medicine  regularly.  The  disease 
appears  to  be,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^'  at  a  stand-still,"  yet  the  eruption 
on  the  arms  and  groin  has  nearly  disappeared  ;  the  pustules  on  the 
face  are  paler ;  no  discharge  except  on  pressure.  To  continue  the 
medicine — take  four  drops  as  usual.  Oct  27 — visited  me  again. 
The  disease  he  yet  thinks  ''  at  a  stand-still ;"  itching,  on  approach- 
ing the  fire,  or  taking  exercise,  as  great  as  ever  on  the  face ;  no 
eruption  on  the  arms  or  groin.    The  medicine  to  be  continued. 

Nov.  24th. — ^Visited  me  again.  Says  he  thinks  the  medicine  has 
"  lost  its  strength,  as  it  does  not  affect  his  eyes^  as  formerly."  The 
eruption  on  the  face,  however,  is  better ;  some  itching,  as  usual.  I 
now  directed  him  to  take  seven  drops  three  times  a  day,  with  his 
meals.  This  dose  he  continued  to  take  for  a  month,  when  he 
visited  me  again,  to  let  me  know,  as  he  said,  that  he  was  cured. 
The  eruption  has  quite  disappeared,  except  a  few  small  pustules  on 
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the  forehead  near  the  edge  of  the  hair  ;  no  itbhiag,  whaterer ;  akia 
amooth.  He  aaid  he  felt  a  decided  change  for  Uie  better  directly 
after  he  began  to  take  serea  drops  at  a  does.  I  ditcqted  him  to 
coatinDe,  lest  die  old  enemy  should  re-appear,  and  idioold  it,  aftor 
diBoontiauing  the  medicine  alt<^ther,  1  have  no  doubt  of  being 
able  to  meet  and  conquer  it  with  the  same  weapon.  During  tha 
■ix  months  the  patient  was  lender  treatmeut,  he  mast  have  taken 
flrom  three  to  four  ounces  of  the  liqu(H--{>otasBae-arsenitis,  without 
any  one  bad  tyroptom  whaterer,  notwithstanding  the  extreoio  irn- 
tability  of  the  aUmeataTy  canal  when  be  commenced  ita  use..  Tfai* 
Ittribute  to  the  precaution  of  taking  it  on  a  full  stomadi.  Admin- 
ittered  in  this  way,  it  is  not  only  free  from  aU  those  bad  eSacts 
MMken  of  by  authon,  but  cakiulaied  to  mnoee  some  of  the  very 
■ymptoms,  (irritation  of  ^e  alimentary  canal,  &c.,  which  it  is  said 
to  iring  OR,  Bs  in  the  case  of  the  patient  above),  for  wtsdi  we  ar« 
toM  to  discontinue  it  altogether,  and  thus  deprive  ourselTes  of  s 
viduable  remedy,  for  which,  in  certain  forms  of  skin  disease,  w« 
have  no  substitute  in  the  whole  catalogue  ot  medicines.  No  other 
remedy  whatever  was  taken  by  the  patient  during  the  time  he  whs 
taking  the  arsenic,  except  it  might  be  occasionally  a  mild  taxativei 
This  shows  that  it  is  alone  snfficimt  for  the  cure  of  a  dasa  of  skhi 
diseases  which  have  bean  regarded  by  high  authority  as  incurable. 
How  it  acts  we  cannot  say — hardly  form  a  theory.  The  fact  of 
its  efficacy,  however,  is  oertain,  and  this  is  sufficient  1  have  other 
oases  which  I  am  treating  with  the  same  medicine.  One  of  Lupur, 
die  result  of  which  you  shall  be  apt»'ized  of.  For  farther  infbnna- 
^n  on  this  interesting  subject,  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Hunt's  papers  in  the  Lancet,  1846,  and  to  the  interesting  case  of 
Dr.  Chambers,  in  the  aame  joamat,  and  the  sune  condensed  in  tb» 
fourteenth  number  of  Braithwatte's  Retrospect. 


ART.  llt—^sclepias  Tuberosa,  Butttr-Jly-Weed,  M&  Weed,  Pleu- 
risy Root,  WMte  Root.  By  T.  T.  Lockwood,  of  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 
The  greatest  care  is  necessary  is  colleetmg  and  preserving  this 
root  As  it  is  geOerally  known  in  the  country  by  the  common 
name  of  Milk  Weed,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  plant 
differs  other  species  of  Asclepias  in  not  emiting  a  milky  juice  when 
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mounded.  The  root  sbotild  be  collected  about  the  first  of  October, 
cut  in  transverse  slices,  dried  in  the  shade,  and,  as  soon  as  suffici* 
ently  dried,  pulverized  and  bottled  Pleurisy  Root  equalizes  the 
circulation,  produces  copious  expectoration  and  free  diaphoresis, 
Tirithout  inducing  as  much  previous  heat  and  excitement  in  the  sys- 
tem as  most  other  vegetable  sudorifics.  In  the  treatment  of  mea- 
sles this  root  is  often  of  essential  service.  When  the  rash  is  tardy 
in  making  its  appearance,  the  cough  harsh  and  dry,  attended  virith 
pain  in  the  eyes  and  fore  part  of  the  head,  the  warm  decoction  ot 
this  root  may  be  given  with  marked  good  eiTect  It  is  decidedly 
the  most  valuable  medicine  I  have  ever  administered  to  bring  out 
the  rash  in  all  eruptive  diseases,  after  the  phlogistic  state  of  the 
system  has  been  properly  attended  to. 

Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  mucus  mem* 
branes  and  the  cutaneous  exhalants,  the  Pleurisy  Root  is  a  most  use- 
ful remedy  in  bronchitis,  catarrh,  and  chronic  diarrhoea  of  long 
standing.  This  root  is  especially  serviceable  in  sub-acute  and 
chronic  rheumatic  afiections,  when  they  are  attended  with  a  dry 
and  harsh  skin.  In  this  complaint  the  warm  decoction  may  be 
given  alternately  with  the  tincture  of  colchicum.  Opium  in  any 
form  has  a  tendency  to  produce  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  to 
lock  up  the  secretions ;  therefore,  the  Asclepias  is  preferable  to 
Dover's  Powder  in  all  those  low  forms  of  fever  in  which  there  is 
a  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion,  and  where  we  wish  to  promote 
expectoration.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma,  or  of 
the  serous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  the 
Pleurisy  Root  alone,  but  we  should  resort  at  once  to  active  deple* 
tion.  Asclepias  Tuberosa  possesses  important  medicinal  properties. 
The  warm  decoction  acts  with  as  much  certainty  as  a  diaphoretic, 
as  jalap  does  as  a  cathartic.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  dis- 
eases  of  children,  as  it  posseses  no  disagreeable  taste,  or  smell.  I 
have  frequently  employed  the  Pleurisy  Root  in  that  continued  and 
exhausting  diarrhcea  to  which  children  are  subject  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  generally  with  manifest  advantage.  In  the  latter 
complaint,  the  root  should  be  boiled  in  fresh  milk.  Boil  three 
drachms  of  this  root  in  a  quart  of  fresh  milk  down  to  one  pint 
Half  an  ounce  of  this  is  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours.  It 
generally  excites  a  copious  perspiration. 
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'I'he  White  Root  is  applicable  in  €very  disease  where  diaphoresis 
and  expectoration  are  to  be  promoted.  The  best  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing this  remedy  is  in  the  form  of  decoction.  One  ounce  of  the 
root  may  be  boiled  in  three  pints 'of  water  down  to  a  quart,  and 
given  in  doses  of  half  a  gill  every  half  hour.  Dose  of  the  sub- 
stance ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

Febrvarv,  1B48« 


ART.  IV. — A  System  of  Surgery.    By  J.  M.  Chelius.     Trans- 
lated by  John  F.  South.     i^Remew  continued  from  page  536.) 

Third  Division.     Unnatural  Coherence.     Of  fingers  and  toeSy  of. 

joint-endsy  of  bones^  of  nostrils,  of  the  tongue. 

"  The  accidents  which  may  occur  after  separating  the  tongue  in 
the  above  cases  are  bleeding,  and  when  the  tongue  has  been  divi- 
ded to  a  great  extent  there  is  danger  of  suffocation.  Attempts  to 
stop  bleeding  of  the  wounded  ranme  artery  must  be  made  with 
little  bundles  of  lint,  moistened  in  styptics,  Theden's  arquebusade, 
or  a  solution  of  alum;  which  should  be  pressed  against  it  with  the 
finder  ;  or  the  actual  cautery  may  be  applied  to  tne  bleeding  part, 
which  in  all  cases  is  preferable  to  the  compressors  of  Petit,  Jour- 
dain,  and  Lampe.  Bleeding  may  also  be  produced  by  the  child 
sucking  his  tongue  ;  in  which  case  the  blood  will  be  swallowed. 
Care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  the  first  few  days,  that  when  he 
awake  he  be  laid  on  his  breast." 

"  Widening  of  the  mouth  by  cutting  at  both  corners,  as  formerly 
advised  is  useless,  as  the  cut  always  again  unites,  and  th^  deformity 
is  worse.  The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  several 
degrees  of  narrowing  and  destruction  of  the  lips." 

We  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  several  instances  in  enlarging 
the  mouth  where  it  was  preternaturally  narrowed,  by  cutting  to  the 
required  extent  at  the  angles,  and  then  attaching  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  skin  by  several  delicate  sutures.  In  this  way,  the 
mouth  may  be  enlarged  to  any  extent.  We  do  not  claim  this  prac- 
tice as  original  with  us,  but  we  are  not  mow  prepared*  to  say  by 

whom  it  was  first  suggested. 

Stricture  of  the  esophagus. — "  The  prognosis^  in  stricture  of  the 
(Bsophagusj  depends  on  the  kind  and  seat  of  that  affection.  The 
simple,  membranous  stricture  admits  a  favorable  prognosis,  and  may 
be  completely  got  rid  of  by  proper  treatment.  Callous  and  scir- 
rhous stricture  rarely  allows  any  check  to  its  developement,  and» 
when  one  existing,  its  alleviation  is  scarcely  possible,  and  still  less 
its  cure.    Spasmodic  stricture  may  mostly  be  got  rid  of  by  proper 
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treatment ;  the  disease  however,  often  recurs,  is  frequently  very 
stubborn,  and  may  run  into  organic  stricture.  In  swellings  which 
compress  the  cssophagus,  the  prognosis  depends'on  their  nature  and 
seat/' 

Speaking  of  the  introduction  of  a  sound  for  the  purpose  of  dilat* 
ing  a  membranous  stricture,  Mr.  South  makes  the  following  judi- 
cious remarks : — 

*'  The  introduction  of  the  sound  through  the  nostril  is  improper, 
much  more  painful  to  the  patient,  and,  if  it  be  thick,  impossible  ;  by 
this  mode  also  the  instrument  more  frequently  slips  into  the  wind- 

Eipe,  than  in  passing  it  by  the  mouth.  This  is  proved  by  the  vlo- 
mt  disposition  to  cough,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  air  with  the  sound, 
and  the  impossibility  of  speaking ;  it  is  right,  however,  to  observe 
that  frequently  the  disposition  to  cough,  although  the  sound  be 
thrust  into  the  windpipe,  is  not  so  great;  and  that  by  the  choking, 
vrhen  the  sound  is  in  the  cRsophagus^  the  air  may  be  forced  up  from 
the  stomach  with  a  hissing  noise/' 

In  relation  to  Chelius's  advice  to  protrude  the  tongue  when  enter- 
ing the  sound,  Mr.  South  also  observes  : — 

"  The  practice  here  recommended,  of  protruding  the  tongue, 
preparatory  to  passing  the  sound  or  bougie,  and  which,  I  believe, 
was  first  recommended  by  Home,  is  very  objectionable,  as  in  pro- 
portion must  the  epiglottis  be  raised,  and  greater  facility  for  the 
entrance  of  the  instrument  into  the  windpipe  afforded.  Moreover, 
it  is  quite  needless,  as  the  passage  into  the  oeginning  of  the  ossopha* 
gus  is  rendered  easy  by  placing  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  upon 
the  tongue,  and  pressing  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  which 
readily  exposes  the  whole  cavity  of  the  pharynx^ 

Stricture^  ^c,  of  the  rectum^  is  a  long  and  valuable  chapter ; 
phimosis^  paraphimosis  and  stricture  of  the  urethra,  succeed  :  the 
latter  is  so  replete  with  excellent  suggestions,  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  copy  it  entire  ;  indeed,  in  reading  this  volume  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  condensed  review  of  it,  we  have  again  and 
again  stopped  and  looked  forward  to  see  whether  any  so  valuable 
matter  could  be  found  in  the  succeeding  pages,  and  again  each  time 
we  have  turned  back  and  been  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  in  every 
page  replete  with  excellent  advice.  We  cannot  give  preference 
where  all  is  equally  good,  and  no  choice  remains  but  to  copy  the 
whole  or  to  select  at  random. 

Closure  and  narrowing  of  the  vagina  and  womb  completes  this 
dxotsvon^ 
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Iburth  Dimsion.  Dueases  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies.  This  diviaon  ia  arranged  by  our  author  in  the  following 
manner : — 

I.  Foreign  Bodies  brought  into  our  organism  from  without, 

1.  Into  the  nostrils. 

2.  ■       mouth, 

3.  oesophagus  and  intestinal  canal . 

4.  air  tube. 

U.  Unnaiural  collections  of  natural  products. 

/       A.  In  their  natural  cavities  and  receptacles  (retentions.) 

1.  Ranula. 

2.  Retention  of  urine. 

3.  the  foetus  in  the  womb  or  in  the  belly 

(Cesarean  operation,  division  of  the  pubes,  Gastrotomy.) 

B.  External  to  their  pn^er  cavities  ana  receptacles  (extra- 
vasations.) 

1.  Blood-swellings  in  newly-born  children. 

2.  HsBmatocle. 

3.  Extravasation  of  blood  in  joints, 

III.  Collections  of  diseased  products. 

1.  Lymph  swellings. 

2.  Dropsy  of  the  mucous  bags. 
8,  joints, 

4.  ■  the  chest  and  empyema. 
5»  —  the  head  and  spina  bifida. 

6.  Collections  of  pus  in  the  breast-oone. 

7.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium.. 

8.  '■  ■        belly. 

9.  ovaries* 

10.  Hydrocele. 

IV.  Formation  of  stony  concretions. 

Internal  use  of  stone  solvents. —  "  For  stones  consisting  of  uric 
^d,  alkalies,  for  those  of  phosphates,  the  use  of  acids  have  been 
recommended,  with  corresponding  dietetic  treatment  In  regard 
to  acids,  it  must  also  be  added,  that  they  operate  only  against  the 
phosphatic  diathesis^  and  probably  have  no  efiect  m  dissolving  stones, 
f  xcept  by  injection. 

'^Many  empirical  remedies  consist  principally  of  alkalies,  as 
Stephens's  remedy,  and  others.  Some,  as  so  many  of  the  vege- 
table remedies,  operate  only  by  alleviation,  through  the  large 
quantity  of  drink  combined  with  their  use.  Many  mineral  waters 
operate  both  ways* 

^'  The  efficacy  of  these  remedies  has  been  too  highly  valued  by 
many  practitioners,  and  by  others  too  much  decried.  If  we  cannot 
expect  by  the  use  of  these  remedies  to  dissolve  large  stones^  yet, 
however,  their  increase  may  be  prevented,  the  symptoms  caused  by 
the  stone  diminished,  and  small  stones  perhaps  got  rid  of.    Under 
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elrcumstances  which  forbid  the  removal  of  a  large  stone  by  opera* 
tioD,  or  after  the  performance  of  an  operation  to  get  rid  of  the 
diathesis  producing  stone,  their  employment  is  very  advantageous." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  solution  of  calculi,  by  injections 

into  the  bladder,  are  contained  in  the  notes : — 

"  The  most  recent  experiments  made  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Pelouze,  from  which  it  appears — Firsts  that  the  effect  of  different 
agents  upon  urinary  stones  is  less  upon  the  substances  of  which  they 
consist;  than  upon  the  animal  matter.  The  operation  proceeds  very 
slowly,  even  out  of  the  bladder.  Second,  that  by  drinks  and  baths 
a  cure  is  scarcely  ever  effected.  Third,  that  the  result  of  injec- 
tions, although  they  act  more  powerfully,  is  problematical,  and  the 
danger  of  inflammation  is  not  counterbalanced,  as  in  lithotrity,  by 
a  quick  destruction  of  the  stpne.  Fourth,  that  although  the  com- 
bination of  lithotrity  with  injections  increases  the  probability  of 
success,  yet  it  is  most  advisable  to  proceed  with  lithotrity. 

•*  Prout  observes  : — *  When  the  very  weak  state  of  the  solvent 
that  can  be  injected  into  the  bladder  is  taken  into  account,  the  con- 
sequent length  of  the  time  necessary  for  continuing  the  experiment, 
and  above  all  the  refractory  nature  of  certain  calculi,  I  confess 
1  am  very  much  disposed  to  doubt  if  any  solvent  at  present 
known  can,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  be  ever  so  admin** 
istered  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
general  opinion  on  the  subject.' 

"'It  has  also  been  observed  by  chemists,'  says  Brodie,  *that 
lithic  acid  admits  of  being  dissolved  by  a  strong  solution  of  pure  or 
caustic  alkali.  It  has  been  also  observed  that  calculi  composed  of 
the  phosphates  are  acted  on  by  the  mineral  acids,  and  it  may  not 
unreasonably  be  entertained  as  a  question,  how  far  those  changes, 
which  take  place  out  of  the  body,  may  be  produced  while  the  ca/- 
culus  is  still  in  the  bladder  of  a  living  person.  *  *  *  1  fear 
those  who  have  expected  by  these  methods  to  relieve  patients  of 
lithic  acid  calculi,  have  much  overrated  the  effects  of  alkaline  lixhna 
on  them.  The  fact  is,  that  although  alkalies  certainly  are  capable 
of  acting  on  this  kind  of  calculus,  their  action,  except  when  em- 
ployed \n  a  very  concentrated  form,  is  so  inconsiderable,  as  to 
amount  almost  to  nothing.  Neither  the  stomach  nor  the  bladder 
is  capable  of  bearing  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  desired  effect ;  and  even  if  they  were,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  so  constant  a  supply  of  the  alkitli 
as  would  be  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  a  calculus  of  even  mod- 
erate dimensions.  Mr.  Brande,  moreover,  has  observed,  that  the 
carbonate  of  potass  and  soda  have  no  action  on  lithic  acid ;  that  they 
are  incapable  of  dissolving  it ;  and  that  if  the  pure  alkili  be  taken 
by  the  mouth,  it  never  reaches  the  bladder  in  this  state,  but  only  in 
that  of  a  carbonate ;  and  here  then  is  an  insuperable  objection  to 
all  attempts  to  dissolve  lithic  (uric)  acid  calculi  hy  means  of  alkalies 
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taken  into  the  stomach.  When  there  is  a  lithie  (ttric^  acid  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  and  the  lithie  acid  diathesis  prevails  in  the  system, 
the  first  effect  of  alkalies  taken  into  the  stomach  is  to  render  ths 
urine  neutral ;  thus  preventing  the  farther  increase  of  the  calculus. 
So  far,  then,  alkalies  are  useful.  But  if  they  are  administered  in 
still  larger  quantity,  so  as  to  render  the  urine  alkaline,  the  phos<* 
phates  begin  to  be  deposited.  The  calculus  then  continues  to  grow 
even  more  rapidly  than  before ;  but  its  composition  is  altered,  and 
layers  of  the  triple  phosphate  are  deposited  on  the  lithie  acid  nucleus* 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Mr.  Brande.' 

*'  Brodie  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  statements  in  reference  to  the 
presumed  solution  of  stone,  by  observing  that  the  fragments  ooca*- 
sionaliy  passing,  are  to  be  referred  to  fracture  of  the  stone  from 
mechanical  causes,  as  already  mentioned ;  or  that  the  supposed 
fragments  are  in  reality  new  formations,  and  the  result  of  the  med- 
icines employed.  As  to  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  no 
proof  the  solution  of  the  stone,  as  by  the  use  of  medicine,  a  fresh 
coating  may  be  given  to  it  of  a  less  irritating  character,  and  the 
stone  still  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Douglas,  mentioned  by 
Astley  Cooper. 

*'  Brodie,  however,  considers  that '  the  mineral  acids  undoubtedly 
exercise  a  greater  chemical  action  on  calculi  composed  of  the  phos* 
phates  than  alkalies  do  on  those  which  are  composed  of  lithie  (uric) 
acid.  *  *  *  I  found  that  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  was  not  inflamed  at  all,  or  inflamed  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  might  be  increased  to  two  minims  or 
two  minims  and  a  half  of  the  concentrated  acid  to  an  ounce  of  dis* 
tilled  water,  without  any  ill  consequence  or  even  inconvenience 
arising  from  it.  I  next  endeavored  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  a 
solution  of  this  strength  was  capable  of  acting  on  a  cakuus  of  the 
mixed  phosphates.  The  change  produced  Was  sufficiently  obvious, 
especially  when  the  solution  was  made  to  pass  over  the  calculus  in 
a  stream  for  a  considerable  time,  it  gradually  diminished  in  size, 
and  at  last  began  to  be  broken  down  into  minute  fragments.'  For 
this  purpose  he  at  first  used  a  gold  catheter  with  a  double  channel, 
through  which  a  constant  current  was  kept  up ;  but  afterwards 
found  an  elastic  gum  bottle  with  a  stop-cock,  and  elastic  gum  tube 
attached  to  it.  He  first  washed  out  the  bladder  with  distilled  water 
to  get  rid  of  the  mucus  lodged  in  it,  and  then  injected  the  solution 
of  nitric  acid  very  slowly,  using  the  same  liquid  over  and  over 
again  several  times.  The  liquid  was  afterwards  tested  vdth  a 
highly  concentrated  solution  of  pure  ammonia,  and  it  was  found 
that  if  the  ammonia  was  added  in  sufficient,  but  not  too  large  quan- 
tity,  the  phosphates  were  precipitated,  in  abundance.  Gfence  he 
concludes,  ^ first,  that  a  calculus^  composed  externally  of  the  phos- 
phates, may  be  acted  on  by  this  injection,  so  as  to  become  gradually 
reduced  in  size,  while  it  is  still  in  the  bladder  of  a  living  person  ; 
secondf  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  small  calculi^  composed 


throughout  of  the  mixed  phosphates,  such  as  one  met  with  in  some 
cases  of  diseased  prostate  ^land  and  bladder,  are  capable  of  bsing 
entirely  dissolved  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  may  therefore  be  applied  with  advantage  to  some  of 
these  cases  in  which,  from  the  contracted  state  of  the  bladder,  or 
from  other  circumstances,  the  extraction  of  such  calculi  by  means 
of  the  urethra-forcepsj  cannot  be  accomplished/  ^ 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  by  several  persons  to  dissolve 
calculi  by  means  of  the  galvanic  pile.  The  proposal  was  fir&t  made 
by  Gruithuisen ;  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  experimented  upon 
animals,  and  it  is  said  that  an  American,  named  Hull,  made  the 
attempt  upon  a  man  in  London  in  1844 :  with  what  success  is  not 
known. 

Fifth  Divisum.  Diseases  which  consist  in  the  degeneration  of 
organic  pctrts^  or  in  the  production  cfnew  structures^  including  many 
varieties  of  tumors,  polypi  cancers,  &c.  &c. 

**  Cancer  of  the  womb,  like  cancer  in  general,  exhibits  many  va- 
rieties  in  its  progress ;  in  persons  with  dense  fibre,  it  is  rather  the 
progressive  ulceration  of  scirrhous  parts,  but  in  pasty  persons  it  is 
mostly  accompanied  with  fungous  growths  and  very  copious  bleed- 
ings. 

^<  The  diagnosis  is  in  general  easy,  and  the  more  so  as  the  practi* 
tioner  is  usually  only  first  consulted  when  the  disease  has  made 
some  progress. 

*^  Those  diseased  conditions,  which  at  first  have  some  resemblance 
to  cancer  of  the  womb,  but  are  easily  distinguishable,  are  chronic 
inflammation  and  benignant  hardening,  steatomatous  (fibrous  degen- 
eration,) eversion  of  the  womb,  polyp,  and  medullary  fungus. 

''The  'Cauliflower  Excrescence  from  the  Os  Uteri,'  as  it  is 
called  by  Dr.  Clark,  is  a  form  of  disease  by  some  regarded  as  truly 
cancerous,  and  by  others  as  a  morbid  tissue,  not  necessarily  of  a 
malignant  or  carcinomatous  nature.  Upon  this  point,  Simpson 
observes  : — 'A  number  of  circumstances  appear  to  me  to  show, 
that,  in  reference  to,  at  least,  the  first  stage  of  cauliflower  excres* 
cence,  the  opinion  of  these  latter  authors  is  probably  correct  The 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  some  cases  as  early  as  the  twentieth 
year  of  life  ;  its  occasional  shrinking^  and  almost  total  disappear* 
ance  upon  the  application  of  a  ligature,  or  after  death  ;  the  frequent 
slowness  of  its  general  progress  during  life  ;  the  apparent  absence 
of  diseased  deposits  in  the  neighboring  tissues  ana  parts  upon  the 
dead  body ;  and  above  all  the  alleged  restriction,  and  even  com* 
plete  removal  of  the  tumor  in  one  or  two  instances,  by  the  use  of 
astringent  applications  and  other  simple  means,  form  so  many  cir- 
cumstances strongly  pointing  to  the  opinion,  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  its  progress,  the  tumor  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  a  carcinoma^ 
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tous  character.  Has  it  any  analogy  in  its  pathological  nature  and 
origin — ^as  it  certainly  has  in  its  physical  characters— with  the  soft 
warts  and  condvioniata  that  sometimes  form  on  the  mucous  mem<* 
brane  of  the  vuWa  and  entrance  of  the  vagina  7  Those  warts  and 
condylomata  have  the  same  tendency  to  degeneration  after  their 
imperfect  removal,  and  present  to  us  a  striking  exception  to  the 
general  pathological  law  of  the  local  reproduction  of  a  morbid 
growth  being  a  si^n  of  its  malignancy.  But  whatever  view  we 
may  take  of  the  primary  nature  of  the  cauliflower  excrescence  of 
tha  cervix  uteri,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  for  believing  either  that 
this  disease  has  been  often  confounded  with  carcinomatous  or  me^ 
dullary  fungus  from  the  cervix  uteri,  from  the  want  of  adequate 
diagnostic  marks  to  distingish  them ;  or  that,  though  non-malignant 
in  Its  commencement,  the  cauliflower  excrescence  may,  like  some 
other  local  benign  growths,  become  the  seat  of  carcinomatous  de- 
posit and  malignant  action,  during  its  progress.'  May  the  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  cervix  uteri  serve  in  any  case  as  a  source  of 
diagnosis?  *The  tendency  of  cancer,'  as  observed  by  Mullcr,  *is 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  structure  of  surrounding  parts,  while 
these  formations  which  are  of  a  benignant  nature,  leave  the  neigh- 
boring healthy  tissues  unaltered.'  In  carcinomata  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  we  thus  generally  find,  even  at  a  pretty  early  stage  of  th^ 
disease,  that  the  organ  has  become  more  jixed  and  immovable  than 
natural,  in  consequence  of  the  morbid  deposit  affecting  both  the 
structure  of  the  neck  of  the  organ  and  the  contiguous  surround- 
ing tissues.  Does  the  reverse  of  this  hold  good  with  regard  t6 
cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  cervix  uteri  f 

Sixth  Division.  Loss  of  organic  parts.  Declaring  the  various 
modes  of  restoring  lost  or  mutilated  parts,  including  artificial  or 
mechanical  substitutes  for  limbs,  &c. 

Seventh  Division.  Superfluity  of  organic  parts^  such  as  super- 
numerary fingers,  toes,  teeth  and  double  nose  I 

Eighth  Divisisn,  Elementary  management  of  surgical  operaiion^B 
This  is  the  final  division,  and  considers  all  the  operations  in  minor 
surgery  such  as  bleeding,  cupping,  application  of  issues,  intro- 
duction of  setosn,  also  the  major  operations  of  amputation,  peseo- 
tion,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  the 
conviction  that  if,  in  its  omission  of  several  important  branches  of 
surgery,  it  cannot  be  called  a  complete  book  upon  surgery,  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  practical  writings  extant.  It  must 
at  once  take  a  place,  wherever  it  is  knowiiy  among  the  standard 
surgical  authorities.    The  reader  will  however  not  fail  to  notice 
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certain  German-ifims,  or  what  we  might  style^  medica]  Carlyle-isms, 
such  as  the  almost  constant  use  of  the  "radicals"  jaw-bone,  collar- 
bone, blade-bone,  upper-arm-bone,  cubit-bone^  spoke-bone,  mid- 
'  hand-bone,  shin-bone,  splint-bone,  joint-ends,  air-tube,  tongue-string, 
&c*,  to  which  Mr.  South  has  added  not  a  few,  such  gruted  cockney- 
isms,  as  "come  to  a  stand-still,"  "hinder-end"  and  "front-end,"  with 
the  scarcely  less  elegant  terms  "gut"  and  "belly,"  and  a  variety  of 
other  select  phrases  wbidi  since  the  days  of  Abemethy  have  been 
considered  obsolete.  Had  an  American  written  in  this  style  of 
vulgar  affectation,  it  would  have  furnished  material  for  a  volume  of 
satire  to  some  narrow  brimmed  Englishman.  Bat  a  surgeon  of  St. 
Thomas  may  write  and  speak  as  he  shall  choose,  either  in  the 
defence  of  his  neighbors  at  Billingsgate,  or  of  his  friends  Fagin  and 
Likes  at  St.  Giles,  and  no  one  dare  say  it  is  not  in  good  taste. 

F.  H.  H. 
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On  the  Action  of  Medicines.    By  James  Blake,  M*  D.,  Professor  of 

Anatomy  in  the  St.  Louis  University. 

In  the  memoir,  published  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,^  I 
brought  forward  a  number  of  experiments  which  prove  that  as 
regards  all  the  most  rapidly  fatal  poisons,  a  sufficient  interval 
always  elapses  between  their  application  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  their  action,  for  them 
to  be  carried  to  the  brain  through  tne  medium  of  the  circulation, 
and  therefore  that  the  theory  oi  the  action  of  poisons  by  means  of 
impressions  made  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  is  opposed  to 
the  facts  furnished  us  by  these  observations;  for,  did  poisons  act  as 
is  generally  believed,  through  the  medium  of  impressions  made  on 
the  nerves,  they  ought  to  produce  some  symptoms  of  their  action 
immediately  on  their  application;  and  the  interval,  should  any 
imaginary  interval  be  required  for  the  transmission  of  a  nervous 
impression,  could  not  be  much  longer  in  one  animal  than  in  another 
— whereas,  the  facts,  brought  forwaf d  in  my  last  paper,  show  that 

^  See  J^naary  No.  of  Bufl&lo  Medical  Jonroal. 
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there  is  a  diiferenoe  of  twdve  seoondt  between  'die  time  that 
elapses  between  the  application  of  a  poison  and  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  its  action,  according  as  the  experiment  is 
milde,  on  a  horse  or  on  a  rabbit  It  is  pertectly  opposed  to  all  our 
knowlec^  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  to  suppose  that  any  sueh 
difference  can  exist  between  difierent  animal^  in  the  tiebe  required 
tor  an  impression  to  be  propagated  along  a  nerve;  in  fact  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  impressions  received  at  one  extremity 
of  a  nerve  are  as  instantaneously  perceived  at  the  otfaet,  as  is  the 
electrial  commuaioation  established  tfaroiagfa  hundreds  of  miles  by 
means  of  the  electric  telegraph—and  that  it  involve?  almost  an 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  nervous  impression  should  be  sixteen 
seconds  traveling  from  a  horse's  neck  to  his  brain. 

I  shall  now,  however,  eater  on  the  consideration  of  another  class 
of  facts,  which  have  been  considered  by  some  as  affording  positive 
evidence  that  poisons  act  onl^  when  the^  are  brought  into  contact 
with  those  organs,^  the  functions  of  which  they  affect — whilst  by 
others,  the  deductions  that  most  obviously  arise  fVom  them,  have 
been  attempted  to^  be  set  aside,  by  certain  objections  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  experiments  have  been  performed.    It  is 
ZK>t  necessary  that  1  should  enter  into  many  particulars  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  as  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  on  the  absorption 
of  poisons,  are  probably  Known  to  all  your  readers.    I  shall  merely 
relate  two  experiments,  from  amongst  many  that  I  have  performed 
on  this  point,  because  I  think  they  furnish  the  most  striking  evi- 
dence that  could  be  brought  forward,  that  a  poison  cannot  pro- 
duce any  effect  without  its  being  carried  to  the  nervous  centres, 
even  though  it  should  be  absorbed.    From  the  facility  with  which 
the  stomach  can  be  isolated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
regards  the  blood  passing  over  it,  without  its  nervous  connexions 
with  the  system  being  at  the  same  cut  off,  1  have,  in  these  experi- 
ments, made  use  of  this  organ  as  the  point  on  which  to  apjdy  the 
poison.    The  abdomen  of  si  dog  was  opened  and  a  ligature  passed 
round  the  eesophagas  at  its  cardiac  termination.    The  vena  porta 
was  also  mcluded  in  another  ligature,  so  that  when  this  was  tight- 
ened DO  blood  circulclted  over  the  stomach,  which  was  thus  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  regards  at  least,  the 
circulation,  although  many  of  its  nervous  communications  remained 
unimpaired.    The  Ksature  around  the  vena  porta  was  tightened* 
and  three  drachms  ot  hydrocyanic  acid  were  introduced  mto  the 
stomach,  through  an  opening  made  in  its  pane  ties.    The  animal 
remained  apparent  totally  unaffected  by  the  poison  for  the  space  of 
ten  minutes,  although  it  Is  evident  that  a  large  dose  of  a  most 
powerful  poison  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  a  great  extent 
of  surface,  liberally  supplied  with  nerves,  and  those  nerves  the 
nerves  of  organic  fife,  on  ^(rhich  poison  are  supposed  more  partic- 
ularly to^  act:  after  the  poison  had  been  in  tne  stomach  without 
producing  any  symptoms  for  ten  minutes,  the  ligature  around  the 
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vena  porta  was  loosened,  for  a  short  time,  9tid  the  animal  imme- 
diately began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  action  of  the  poison:  the 
ligature  around  the  vein  was  aeain  tightened,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
bbod  containing  the  poison,  from  circulating  over  the  system. 
The  quantity  oi  poison,  however,  that  had  already  entered  the 
circulation*  had  been  suiEcient  to  arrest  respiration,  and  the  animal 
would  undoubtedly  have  died  had  not  artificial  respiration  been 
resorted  to:  after  this  had  been  continued  for  about  ten  minutes, 
the  effects  of  the  poison  had  so  far  gone  off,  that  respiration  was 
again  performed  fiaturally,  showing  the  interesting  fact,  that  ah 
animal  could  be  recovered  from  the  effects  of  poisoning  with 
hydrocyanic  acid^  with  larse  doses  of  the  poison  still  in  the  stomach, 
the  poison  being  prevented  from  mixing  with  the  bleed  circulating 
through  the  system.  This  experiment  is  certainly  the  most  striking 
that  I  have  performed  on  the  absorption  of  poisons,  for  not  only  do 
we  find  that  an  animal  remained  unaffected  by  a  large  dose  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  long  as  it  was  prevented  enter- 
ing into  the  blood  and  being  carried  over  the  system,  but  we  even 
see  it  recovering  from  the  eflfects  of  a  dose  of  poison,  sufficient  to 
have  destroyed  life,  whilst  there  was  still  nearly  three  drachms  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  stomach. 

Objeetions,  however,  have  been  brought  forward  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  last  experiment,  conclusive  as  it  must  appear,  on 
the  grounds,  that,  whilst  the  blood  was  prevented  circulating  over 
the  parieties  of  the  stomach,  its  nerves  were  not  in  a  state  to  pro- 
pagate any  impression  that  might  be  made  on  them.  In  order  to 
remove  this  source  of  fallacy,  should  it  exist,  the  following  experi- 
ment was  devised,  in  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  nerves  ot  the 
stomach  whilst  in  contact  with  the  poison,  were  in  their  natural 
condition  as  regards  the  circulation  of  the  blood:  a  tube  was  inserted 
into  the  hepatic  artery  of  a  dog,  the  point  of  the  tube  looking 
towards  the  part  where  the  artery  comes  off  from  the  coeliac  axis, 
so  that  any  fluid  injected  through  the  tube  would  pass  backwards 
into  the  cceliac  axis,  and  thus  become  mixed  with  the  blood  circula- 
ting over  the  stomach  and  intestines.  A  lisature  was  passed  round 
the  vena  porta,  but  was  not  tightened;  the  circulation  over  the 
surface-of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  thus  carried  on  in  its 
natural  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  abstraction  afforded 
by  the  ligature  of  the  hepatic  artery.    A  solution,  containing  seven 

Sains  of  nitrate  of  strychnia,  was  injected,  through  the  tube,  in 
e  hepatic  artery,  and  thus  became  mixed  with  Uie  blood  circu-^ 
hting  over  the  viscera;  at  the  moment  the  injection  was  introduced 
the  lig^ature  round  the  vena  porta  was  tightened,  and  an  incision 
made  into  the  vein  on  the  visceral  side  of  the  ligature,  so  as  to 
allow  the  blood,  that  was  circulating  over  the  viscera,  to  escape: 
by  this  means  the  blood  containing  the  poison  was  allowed  to  cir- 
culate freely  over  the  stomach,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  was- 
prevented  from  entering  into  the  general  circulation.    Under  these 
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circumstaiices  no  symptoms  of -the  action  of  the  poison  manifested 
themselves  for  some  minutes,  and  certainly  not  at  the  time  that  the 
blood  containing  it,  was  circulating  over  the  vtcera,  and  whilst  it 
was  in  contact  with  the  nerves  witn  which  they  are  so  freely  sup- 
plied^ The  animal  died  in  about  five  minutes,  from  the  effects  of 
poison  and  from  loss  of  bbod;  but  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
poison  had  been  absorbed,  from  the  blood  which  had  escaped  from 
the  vena  porta,  and  which  ran  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  poison  did  not  produce  any  impression  on 
the  nerves  of  the  viscera,  capable  of  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  although  it  was  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  have  killed  the 
animal  in  a  few  seconds.  The  facts  brought  forward  in  these  last 
experinients,  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  poison  might  be 
brought  into  contact  with  a  laree  surface  of  the  body,  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves,  and  yet  that  no  symptoms  of  its  action  will 
manifest  themselves,  provided  it  be  prevented  from  becoming 
directly  applied  to  the  nervous  centres,  by  blood  circulating  through 
them. 

We  have  only  now  to  notice  some  experiments  that  have  been 
brought  forward,  in  a  work  on  the  action  of  Poisons,  published  a 
few  years  since,  by  Addison  and  Morgan,  and  which  have  beed 
frequently  appealed  to,  in  proof  that  some  poisons  can  produce 
general  effects  from  an  impression  made  on  the  nerves  of  the  part 
to  which  they  are  directly  applied.  The  most  important  experi- 
ment adduced  by  these  gentlemen,  in  support  of  the  local  action  of 
a  poison,  is  that  in  which  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  was  exposed  in 
a  considerable  part  of  its  course:  two  ligatures  were  applied  to  it, 
three  inches  apart;  a  portion  of  .woorara  was  introduced  into  that 

1)art  of  the  vessel  comprised  between  the  ligatures,  and  the  upper 
igature  was  then  removed  The  blood  was  thus  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  poison  which  became  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the 
vein.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  stated,  that  the  poison  rapidly 
produced  its  effects:  and  it  is  concluded  that  these  effects  were  owing 
to  an  impression  made  on  t-he  nerves  of  the  isolated  portion  of  the 
vein.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  there  must  evidently  be 
some  fallacy  in  this  experiment;  for  had  the  vein  been  pefectly  iso- 
lated in  the  sipace  comprised  between  the  two  ligatures,  the  only 
parts  by  which  it  still  remained  connected  with  the  system  were  at 
those  parts  of  the  vessel  beyond  the  ligatures,  and  thus^  as  far  as 
nervous  communication  was  concerned,  it  was  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  entirely  removed  from  the  body,  for  a  liga- 
ture still  was  around  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  and  one  had 
previously  been  placed  around  the  upper  portion,  an  operation 
quite  sufficient  to  incapacitate  the  nerves,  which  had  been  included 
in  it,  from  performing  their  functions,  and  thus  there  remained  no 
means  by  which  an  impression,  made  on  the  nerves,  in  the  isolated 
portion  of  the  vessel,  could  be  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres. 
As  this  obvious  source  of  fallacy  must  have  struck  the  authors  of 
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the  experiment,  did  it  really  exist,  I  conclude  that  the  vein  could 
only  have  been  partially  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 
In  this  case  we  have  a  ready  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  poi- 
son: the  free  anastomoses  which  exist  between  the  veins  of  oppo- 
site sides  readily  permitting  the  poison  to  beceme  mixed  with  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  body.  Even  supposing  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  vein,  the  ready  manner  in  which  solutions  become 
diffused  through  fluids,  would  forbid  the  conclusion  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  poison  in  the  blood  could  be  confined  to  the  isolated 
portion  of  the  vessel,  it  must  speedily  become  mixed  with  the  blood 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  above  the  point  at  which  it  was  iso- 
lated, and  thus  could  readily  enter  the  general  circulation. 

Another  experiment  brought  forward  by  these  gentlemen  to 
prove  that  a  poison  does  not  exert  its  effects  by  being  taken  into 
the  blood,  and  thus  applied  to  the  nervous  centres,  is  one  in  which 
they  connect  the  carotid  arteries  of  two  dogs,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  suppose  the  blood  from  the  heart  m  the  one  dog  is  sent  to 
the  brain  of  the  other,  and  then,  having  inserted  poison  into  the 
abdomen  of  the  animal,  the  inferior  ends  of  whose  carotids  are 
connected  with  the  superior  extremities  of  the  carotids  of  the  other 
they  conclude  that  if  the  poison  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  the 
second  animal  should  feel  its  efiects  as  well  as  the  first,  on  account 
of  the  blood,  containing  the  poison,  passing  into  its  carotids  from 
the  carotids  of  the  dog  to  which  the  poison  has  been  applied.  This 
supposition,  however,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  physical  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  that  supply  the  brain:  were  the  carotids  the 
only  vessels  going  to  this  organ,  the  experiment  would  be  a  fair  one; 
but.  in  the  dog,  the  vertebral  arteries  are  so  large  as  readily  to 
furnish  a  sufScient  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  even  when  the 
carotids  are  tied.  The  only  condition  in  which  the  blood  could 
pass  from  one  animal  to  the  other  is,  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
on  the  parictes  of  the  superior  end  of  the  carotid  of  each  do^ 
being  less  than  the  pressure  on  the  inferior  portion  of  the  carotid 
of  the  dog  with  which  it  was  connected,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
that  passed  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  pressure  on 
the  two  ends  of  the  tubes  connecting  the  vessels.  1  have  ascer- 
tained, by  direct  experiment  with  the  hemadynamometer.  that  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  parietes  of  a  tube,  inserted  into  the  distant 
extremity  of  the  carotid,  is  less  by  a  column  of  mercury  of  not 
more  than  two  or  three  tenths  of  an  inch,  than  the  pressure  on  a 
tube  inserted  into  the  end  nearer  the  heart.  If  we  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  of  each  animal,  was 
originally  equal,  (a  fact  by  no  means  probable,)  it  is  evident  that 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  can  pass  from  the  arteries  of  one 
animal  to  those  of  the  other,  and  this  only  whilst  both  are  in  the 
same  state.  As  soon  as  the  poison  begins  to  exert  its  influence  on 
either  animal,  the  pressure  in  its  arterial  system  will  be  diminished, 
and  thus,  far  from  blood  containing  the  poison  being  sent  to  the 
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brain  of  the  sound  amnial,  the  cmly  effect  of  this  arrangement  will 
be  to  cause  a  reflux  of  pure  blood,  from  the  arteries  of  the  sound 
do£[,  into  thpse  of  the  poisoned  one.  It  is  not  surprising,  that 
under  these  circumstances,  the  experiment  furnished  a  negative 
result^  It  is  evident,  that  from  neither  of  these  experiment,  can 
any  argument  be  deduced  in  favor  of  the  local  action  of  poisons. 
Having  now  disposed  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
forward  m  support  of  the  local  action  of  poisons,  and  from  analogy 
for  the  local  action,  also,  of  a  very  targe  class  of  substances,  used 
as  medicinal  agents,  1  shall  offer  a  few  remarks,  on  one  or  two 

f Tactical  points,  on  which  the  above  facts  have  a  direct  bearings 
t  has  been  a  question,  which  has  often  been  discussed,  and  which,  in 
many  instances,  has  b^en  decided  against  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  above  experiments,  as  to  whether  a  person,  who  was  known  lo 
have  swallowed  a  very  large  dose  of  any  of  the  more  rapidly  fatal 
poisons,  could,  after  taking  it,  be  able  to  perform  certain  acts  indi<* 
eating  the  possession  of  consciousness  and  vokintary  motion.  If, 
for  instance,  a  person  who  had  swallowed  an  ounce  of  strong  hydros 
cyanic  acid,  might  be  able  to  cork  the  bottle  from  which  it  had 
been  taken,  to  walk  any  distance,  to  place  themselves  on  a  bed,  or« 
in  fact,  perform  any  other  act  indicating  the  possession  of  consci* 
ousness  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  Now,  if  we  are  to 
•  believe  in  the  instantaneous  action  of  these  powerful  poisons,  we 
must  answer  this  question  in  the  negative;  add,  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  proved  that  a  person  has  swallowed  a  large  dose 
of  poison,  and  that,  subsequently  to  taking  it,  we  find  the  bottle 
corked,  for  example^  or  we  find  a  person  on  a  bed,  at  sodie  distance 
from  the  spot  where  the  vessel  containing  the  poison  had  beed 
placed,  we  are  led  to  consider  th^t  some  other  party  must  havd 
been  present,  and  thus  suspicion  would  naturally  be  thrown  on  any 
irson  who  might  have  been  present.  A  review  of  the  facts 
wrought  forward  in  these  memoirs  will  prove  how  erroneous  would 
be  any  evidence  based  on  such  considerations — for  even  with  large 
doses  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  poisons*  an  interval  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  seconds  would  elapse  before  any  effect  could  be  prodnced 
and,  therefore,  that  if  the  individual,  who  had  swallowed  the  poison 
retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  there  would  be  ample  tiftie  for 
acts  indicating  consciousness  and  the  perfect .  possession  of  the 
powers  of  voluntary  motion  to  be  performed;  the  interval,  undoubt- 
edly, is  short,  but  I  fincl,  that  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  walking,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  person  to  walk  eighteen  or  twenty  yards^ 
or  to  perform  any  act  not  requiring  more  time  than  twelve  to  fif« 
teen  seconds  to  be  accomplished  in.  To  show  how  erroneous  are 
the  opinions,  even  of  medical  men^  on  this  point,  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since,  that  in  a  trial  l^fore  the  jury  in  England,  four  n^edical 
pen  out  of  five,  gave  it  as  their.opinion,  that  the  faoft  of  the  bottle 
being  found  corked^  and  the  deceased  lying  on  a  b^d,  in  a  case 
in  which  three  drachms  of  hydroi^yaoic  acid  had  b^en  swallowed 
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by  a  girli.necessarUy  proved  that  some  person  musit  have  been  with 
the  deceased  at  the  time  the  poison  was  taken;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  this  instance,,  the  medical  evidence  was  disregarded,  and 
the  accused  individual  escaped;  but  it  is  probable,  that  cases  have 
happened,  in  which  more  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  opinions 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  conversant  with  facts  of  this  sort. 

The  bearing  of  the  facts  here  brought  forward,  on  our  therapeu** 
tical  and  physiological  theories,  would  tend  to  render  us  more  cir* 
camspect,  in  attributing  the  eSects,  of  e^  large  class  of  remedies,  to 
any  local  action  they  may  exert  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  substances  are 
generally  absorbed  into  the  blood,  before  they  exert  any  marked 
action  on  the  system,  will  direct  our  inquiries  into  the  changes  they 
give  rise  to  in  this  fluid,  or  to  the  tissues  of  the  different  organs  to 
which  they  become  applied.'  It  is  always  an  advantage,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  any  problem,  to  define,  by  a  careful  analysis,  the  limits  or 
the  exact  nature  of  the  question  to  be  solved,  and,  in  no  instance, 
is  this  more  necessary  than  in  elucidating  the  tiompKcated  phenom- 
ena presented  to  us  by  physiology  and  pathology.  The  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  by  the  changes  that  these  poisons  effect  in  the 
blood,  or  whether  merely  by  an  action  that  they  exert  on  the  cen- 
tral points  of  the .  nervous  system,  or  whethei*,  in  fact,  it  is  by 
changes  which  take  place,  both  in  the  blood  and  in  the  nervous 
oentres,  that  these  substances  produce  their  effects,  is  a  point  which 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  and  I  fear  it  must  be  left 
undecided  until  the  attention  of  physiologists  shall  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  diverted  from  ^he  mere  material  or  physical  structure 
of  the  organism,  to  an  investigation  of  the  more  important  chemi" 
cal  properties  of  the  solids  and  fluids.  Simple  observation  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discover  the  properties  of  these  elements; 
as  well  might  the  chemist  attempt  to  aiscover  the  properties  of 
oxygen,  by  simply  observing  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  combus- 
tion, as  for  the  physiologist  to  expect  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  pi  tne  various  elements  of  which  the  living  organism 
is  composed,  by  $imply  observing  the  natural  processes  in  which 
these  processes  are  called  into  play.  It  is  only  by  following  the 
experimental  method,  a  method  that  has  furnished  such  brilliant 
results  in  the  qtudy  of  inorsanic  chennistry,  that  we  can  hope  to 
throw  any  light  into  the  dark  arcana  of.  the  living  organism  :  from 
this  source,  and  this  source  alone,  .1  am  convinced  we  are  destined 
to  receive  the  only  light  that  can  guide  ias  in  our  researches  into 
the  complicated  properties  goinff  on  in  living  bodies,  and  it  is  this 
branch  of  Bhysiqlogy  that  1  would  recommend  to  the.consideratioa 
pf  those  01  youp  readers,  whose  object  it  is  advance  that  science, 
which  can  be  thi^  only  sure  basis  of  a  rational  system  of  thorapeur 
tics. — Sin  Louii  M^»  d^  Sturg^  Jour* 
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Jfcf.  Joberts  Method  of  Treating  Fractures. — ^For  the  last  four- 
teen years,  M.  Jobert  has  treatea  fractures  of  the  leg,  I  may  say, 
without  the  bandage.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  man  of  his 
intelligence,  who  m  more  than  one  respect  is  in  advance  of  his 
countrymen,  should  persist  in  any  plan  of  treatment,  for  so  many 
years,  if  it  were  not  at  least  equal,  and  on  some  accounts  superior,  to 
the  more  common,  and,  as  I  might  isay,  more  orthodox  systems. 
Placing  the  fractured  member  upon  a  cushion,  he  embraces  the  foot 
with  a  simple  bandage,  in  the  form  of  a  stirrup,  the  ends  of  which 
serve  to  enect  extension,  which  is  afterwards  rendered  permanent 
by  their  being  firmly  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Counter- 
extension  is  practiced  by  means  of  a  towel,  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  the  two  extremities  fastened  to  the  head 
of  the  bed.  In  this  way  the  limb  is  ready  for  the  application  of 
topical  remedies  if  rendered  necessary,  either  by  a  wound  of  the 
integuments,  a  phlegmon,  or  any  other  aSection,  This,  however, 
according  to  Jobert,  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  this  method  of 
treatment  The  fractured  limb,  not  being  submitted  to  any  com- 
pression, its  circulation  is  performed  as  in  the  normal  state  ;  and 
certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  condition  in  every 
way  favorable  to  the  prompt  formation  of  the  callus.  More- 
over, in  the  leg,  the  muscular  powers  act  but  little,  and  a  feeble 
force  is  suf&eient  to  maintain  the  osseous  fragments  in  a  position 
suitable  for  obtaining  a  consolidation  without  shortening. 

I  do  not  propose  to  compare  this  mode  of  treatment  of  fractures 
of  the  leg  with  those  employed  by  other  surgeons.  It  is  at  any 
rate  simple,  and  any  who  will  follow  M.  Jobert  in  his  visits  will  see, 
among  probably  the  largest  number  of  fractures  that  are  to  be 
found  in  any  service  in  Paris,  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  cures 
of  this  class  of  accidents  eflfected  by  a  strip  of  bandage  and  a  towel. 
— Foreign  Correspondence  of  Western  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Sur. 


PsychobgicaL — Daring  an  attack  of  delirium,  many  people  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  with  great  rapidity,  but  have  oeen  unable 
to  do  either  after  their  reascm  returned,  and  increased  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  brain  had  ceased.  Another  attack  of  insanity, 
however,  revived  their  memory  and  their  ability  to  read  and  write. 
Many  people  have  their  recollection  of  past  events  wonderfully 
restored  by  dreams.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  are  related  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  ^*  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers  ;"  but  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  activity 
of  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  during  sleep.  In  ^omnambulisni, 
which  differs  but  little  from  dreaming,  some  persons  have  been 
able  to  recollect  things  long  forgotten,  and  to  talk  in  a  language  of 
which  they  possessed  no  knowledge  when  awake,  but  with  which 
they  had  in  early  life  some  partial  acquaintance.  This  wonderful 
power  of  the  memory  has  been  frequently  exhibited,  by  a  few» 
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when  under  great  excitement ;  and,  in  ignorant  and  fanatical  times, 
has  induced  a  belief  in  the  gift  of  tongues.  Those  who  had  learned 
but  little  of  a  language  when  ^oung,  and  had  totally  forgotten  it, 
were  now,  when  in  a  convulsive  state,  able  to  speak  it  fluently  ; 
*  while  others  were  able  to  repeat  long  passages  from  books  that  they 
had  never  read  but  once,  and  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  Simi- 
lar effects  have  been  produced  by  animal  magnetism,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  powerfully  aflects  the  imagination.  During  the 
state  of  "extase,"  caused  by  magnetism,  the  memory  has  often 
been  surprisingly  perfected  ;  and  some  have  been  rendered  able  to 
speak  in  a  language  they  had  long  forgotten.  This  state  was 
always  accompanied  by  symptoms  that  showed  an  increased  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head.  All  had  slight  convulsions,  the  face 
became  red,  the  eyes  bright,  and  after  awhile  humid. 

Like  etTects  are  produced  by  disease  of  the  brain,  which  some- 
times will  revive  whatever  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  memory. 
They  are  not  rare,  says  M .  Bertrand,  in  all  diseases  which  greatly 
excite  the  brain.  M.  Moreau  (de  la  Sarthe)  says,  in  the  Encych- 
pedis  Methodique,  (Art.  Medicine  Mentale,)  that  he  had  the  care  of 
a  child  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  studied  the  Latin 
language  a  little,  but  was  not  able  to  speak  it  when  in  health,  but 
who,  during  the  excitement  of  fever,  spoke  it  fluently. 

The  following  case  which  occurred  in  Germany,  is  related  in 
CoIeridge^s  Biographia  Literaria : 

A  young  woman  of  lour  or  five-and-twenty,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which, 
according  to  the  asseverations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
neighborhood,  she  becamed  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very 
learned  devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  in  very  pompous  tones,  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
The  case  had  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  physi- 
cian, and,  by  his  statement,  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychol- 
ogists visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  this  singular  case  on  the 
spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her  own 
mouth,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  sentences  coherent  and  intelli- 
-  gible,  each  for  itself,  but  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each 
other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small  proportion  only  could  be  traced  to 
the  Bible;  the  remainder  seemed  to  be  Rabbinical  dialect  AH 
trick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the 
young  woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she  was 
evidently  laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town  in  which 
she  had  been  residing  for  so  many  years,  as  a  servant  in  different 
families,  no  solution  presented  itself.  The  young  physician,  how- 
ever, determined  to  trace  her  past  life,  step  by  step  ;  for  the  patient 
herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer. 

He  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  where  her  parents 
had  lived ;  ti*avelled  thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ; 
and  from  him  learned  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by 
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an  old  proteBtant  pastor  at  niae  yeara,  aad  had  remwo«d  with  him 
aome  years,  eren  till  the  old  man  s  death.  Of  this  pastor  the  uncle 
knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great 
difficulty,  and  after  much  learch,  our  young  medical  philoBophac 
discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  Uved  with  him  as  house- 
keeper, and  had  inherited  his  eSecta-  She  remembared  the  girl ; 
related  that  her  venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent,  and  could 
not  bear  to  have  the  girl  scolded  ;  that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept 
her,  but  that  after  her  patron's  death,  the  girl  harself  refused  to 
lUy.  Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  concerning  thf 
pastor's  habit?,  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  ob' 
tained.  For  it  appeared,  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom  for 
years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  houM,  into  wbic^ 
the  kitchen  door  opened,  and  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud  voice, 
out  of  his  favorite  nooks.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were 
still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  learned 
man,  and  a  ereat  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were  found  a  coIlaQ* 
tioo  of  Rabbinical  writines,  together  with  fi$veral  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  ;  and  the  physicians  succeeded  in  identifying  eo.many 
of  the  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bed- 
aide,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational  mmd,  concemiug 
the  true  origin  of  the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  autrentical  case  furnishes  both  proof  and  inataoce,  that  relica 
of  sensation  may  exist,  for  an  indefinite  time,  ia  a  latent  state,  in 
the  very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  impre»ed  ;  and 
as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state  oi  the  brain  tQ 
act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimulus,  this  fact,  (and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  [idduce  several  of  the  same  kind,]  contributes  to  maka 
it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are,  in  themselves,  imperishable; 
and  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty  should  be  rendered  more  compre- 
hendve,  it  would  require  only  a  diSerent  and  af^rtiooed  orgsniaa- 
tion,  the  body  celestial  instead  of  llu  body  terrestrial,  to  bring  before 
every  human  soul  the  collective  experience  of  its  whole  past  exish 
ence.  And  this — this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  jodgmeot, 
in  whose  myaterwus  hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded  I 
Tea,  io  the  very  nature  of  a  livii^  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible 
that  heavea  apd  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act  or  a 
angle  thought,  should  be  lost — tSmerican  Journal  of  In^aruty. 


On  theusetff  astringent  a,nd  stimulatine  inJEctions  m  profvse  tup- 
puratioii.  By  Daniel  Braward,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
m  Rush  Medical  College, 

Every  practical  aurgeoa  imut  have  met  with  cases  of  suppura- 
tion folio  wing,  upot)  erysipelatous  or  morbid  iDflaipatton,  in  which 
the  UsBues  seem  to  melt  away,  or  be  dissolved  in  pus,  and  (hose 
who  have  the  care  of  hospitals,  or  have  practiced  where  the  epi- 
dttoic  erysipelas  wa^  prevalent,  can  teaiify  to  the  fro^oenay  vnth 
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which  tb»  abundant  suppuration  carfiieft  off  patients  ;  those,  espe- 
cially, who  have  lost  much  blood  from  wounds  or  operatioius,  or 
who  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  detHlitated  from 
previous  disease,  when  attacked  with  diffuse  suppuration,  are 
speedily  exhausted  by  the  discharge,  if  not  poisoned  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  pus  into  the  system. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  ordinarv  means  recommended 
are  often,  if  not  generally  ineffectual ;  for  wine,  bark,  brandy, 
acids,  and  nourishing  soups,  although  they  support  the  strength  and 
prolong  life,  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  partial  palliatives,  for  they 
can  neither  restore  the  waste  of  blood  from  copious  suppuration, 
oor  prevent  purulent  absorption  or  its  effects^  nor  indeed  be  retained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  stomach.  Hence  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  other  means,  and  that  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  profession  is  the  direct  application  of  stimulant  and 
astringent  solutions  to  the  purulent  surface. 

Pus  is  a  fluid  containing  corpuscles  anaiagous  to  those  of  the 
blood,  rich  in  the  nutritive  portions  of  that  fluid,  and  when  lost  in 
large  ouaiitities,  is  attended  with  the  same  results  as  hemorrhage 
or  profuse  s^ous  diarrheea.  If  the  term  serous  hemorrhage  oe 
applicable  to  this  latter  disease,  that  of  purulent  hemorrhoge  is 
much  more  suitable  for  these  cases  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
aidering^  and  sinoe^  in  an  oozing  of  blood  from  a  mucus  or  cut  sui^ 
face,  or  in  a  serous  discharge,  we  resort  at  onCe  and  with  prompt- 
ness to  local  astringents,  or  the  internal  use  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium,  so  in  case  of  exhausting  suppuration  we  should  use  powers 
fully  astringent  and  stimulating  applications  directly  to  the  pus 
forming  surface— astringent  for  the  purpose  of  checking  its  forma- 
tion, and  stimulant  for  the  purpose  ol  exciting  adhesive  inflam»- 
tion,  preventing  the  diflbsion  of  pus  among  the  tissues,  and  guard- 
ing against  its  resorption  by  the  vessels.  In  this  latter  we  have  an 
important  danger  to  guard  against,  which  we  do  not  fear  either  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage  or  effusions  of  serum. 

After  having,  during  several  years,  in  Which  erysipelas  and  exten- 
sive suppuration  were  prevalent,  seen  patients  sink  more  or  less 
rapidly  in  spite  of  other  means,  we  determined  to  put  the  above 
views  into  practice  in  a  case  of  an  extremely  hopeless  character 
which  came  under  our  care. 

Oliver  Benson,  a  healthy  sailor,  of  31  years  of  age,  received,  on 
the  9th  of  Nov.,  1847,  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  right 
leg,  three  i&ches  above  the  ankle,  attended  with  much  laceration  of 
the  skin,  contusion  of  the  muscles,  comminution  of  the  bones,  and 
rupture  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  and  nerve.  Amputatioti  was 
judged  neoessarjr,  and  performed  immediately,  about  four  inches 
below  the  knee,  in  presence  of  the  medical  class  ;  but  before  this 
was  resorted  to  he  was  already  greatly  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood.  During  the  following  night  he  was  restless,  and  moved  the 
Btump  so  violently  as  to  cause  some  hemorrhage.    For  the  two 
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succeeding  days  he  was  restless,  sufiering  pain  in  the  stump  and 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Pulse  quick  ;  ton^e  coated.  On  the 
third  day  the  stump  seemed  to  be  nearly  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  was  not  inflamed^  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  an 
erysipelas  was  perceptible  around  the  wound.  A  cathartic  of  calo* 
mel  was  administered,  and  evaporating  lotions  applied  to  the 
inflamed  part  The  disease,  however,  was  not  checked,  but  ex- 
tended up,  on  the  outside,  above  the  knee,  and  on  the  third  day 
from  its  commencement,  fluctuation  was  perceived  about  three 
inches  above  the  knee.  The  abscess  having  opened,  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  pus  took  place.  The  next  day,  the  abscess  had  spread 
upward  above  the  middle,  and  upon  the  under  side  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  suppuration  was  still  more  abundant;  Two  other  open- 
ings were  made,  and  compresses  and  a  roller  applied.  This  did  not 
arrest  it ;  the  erysipelas  extended  to  the  hip  and  side  of  the  body, 
and  the  suppuration  to  the  pelvis,  and  sloughs  were  drawn  out 
from  the  openings.  While  the  disease  was  making  this  progress, 
the  symtoms  became  aggravated,  with  prostration,  diarrhoea,  and 
occasional  vomiting,  for  which,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead,  wine, 
capsicum,  and  animal  broths  were  given  to  the  extent  of  tolerance, 
but  without  efiect 

At  this  period  we  made  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  water,  to 
which  was  added  four  grains  of  sul.  copper  to  the  ounce,  and  after 
evacuating  the  pus  by  free  orifices,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  absess 
was  filled  with  this  solution,  and  the  orifices  being  dosed,  it  was 
retained  until  the  smarting  and  pain  were  severe,  and  then  allowed 
to  escape,  and  pure  water  injected  to  wash  it  out.  The  roller  and 
compresses  were  then  applied.  The  immediate  result  was  the 
reduction  of  the  discharge  from  twenty  ounces,  to  three  or  four, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  was  of  healthy  consistence. 

The  suppuration  extended  no  further,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  was  arrested.  The  injections  were  repeated  daily  for  a 
week.  The  stump  which  had  commenced  to  slough,  assumed  a 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  patient  became  speedily  convalescent. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  practice^is  based,  is  the  same  as 
that  upon  which  blisters  are  used  in  similar  cases,  viz :  exciting  a 
healthy  inflamation  ;  but  the  injections  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  arresting  the  discharge,  and  producing  in  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  an  adhesive  process,  by  which  its  progress  is  arrested. 

The  efiicacyof  such  injections  into  purulent  cavities  connected 
with  scrofulous  pints,  has  long  been  familiar  to  us,  and  some  illus- 
trations of  its  enects  in  such  cases,  were  given  in  a  former  number 
of  this  journal,  under  the  head  of  amputation  in  such  cases.  Our 
further  reflections  and  experience  have  led  us  to  recommend  its  use 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  svstem  is '  exhausted  by  purulent 
formations  from  the  blood,  beyond  the  power  of  nutritive  process 
to  supply.  There  are  great  numbers  of  these  cases  in  which  death 
is  not  caused  by  disease  of  vital  organsy  but  by  the  drain  upon  the 
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system.  Such  are  the  difibse  suppurations  from  erysipelas,  from^ 
abscesses  near  carious  joints^  from  disease  of  sfune,  as  in  lumbar 
and  psoas  abscesses,  and  in  extensive  deposits  from  purulent  absorp^ 
tions. 

These  being  all  either  very  dangerous,  or  entirely  hopeless  cases, 
under  the  best  treatment  hitherto  pursued,  the  discovery  of  addi- 
tional means  of  resisting  them  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  it  is 
with  the  hope  that  the  practice  here  recommended  may  be  of  this 
kind,  that  these  observations  are  submitted  to  the  profession. — 
Illinois  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 


Liston  and  Dieffenbach. — Within  four  weeks  of  each  other  we 
have  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  Liston  and  Dieffenbach,  both  of 
whom  acquired  a  degree  of  professional  renown  that  entitles  them 
to  consideration  in  our  pages. 

Robert  Liston  was  born  on  the  28th  of  October,  1794,  in  the 
Manse  of  Ecclesmachan,  Linlithgow.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Liston,  was  the  minister  of  that  parish,  aud  distinguished  for  his 
musical  acquirements  and  classical  knowledge.  Under  his  tuition 
Robert  became  a  sound  Latin  scholar ;  so  that,  on  subsequently 
attending  the  humanity  classes  in  Edinburgh,  he  obtained  a  prize 
for  composition  in  that  language.  In  1810,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Barclay,  who  after- 
wards appointed  him  his  assistant,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  skillful  anatomist.  During  the  subsequent  six  years  he 
followed  the  usual  course  of  medical  education,  and  went  through 
the  office  of  dresser,  clinical  clerk,  and  house  clerk  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  In  1816  he  visited  London,  where  he  studied  a  year 
under  Sir  William  Blizard,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard,  of  the  London 
Hospital,  and  Mr.  Abernethy  at  St.  Bartholomews.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  established  himself.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  that  city 
in  1818.  writing,  for  his  probationary  essay,  ''On  Strictures  of  tbie 
Urethra,  and  some  of  their  consequences." 

Mr.  Liston  now  commenced  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  surgery,  and  early  became  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
skill  with  which  he  operated.  At  that  time  surgery  was  not  so 
advanced  in  Edinburgn  as  it  afterwards  became ;  and  many  cases 
considered  incurable  oy  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  fell  into 
his  hands  on  being  discharged  from  that  institution,  and  were  by 
him  made  subjects  of  highly  successful  operations.  His  rivals 
charged  him  with  inveigling  patients  out  of  the  Infirmary  for  that 
purpose,  a  charge  whidi  he  denied,  boldly  asserting  his  right  tp 
operate  on  and  benefit  those  who  had  been  considered  incurable  by 
others.  One  case  especially  excited  great  attention.  It  was  that 
of  a  tumour  firmly  attached  to  the  scapula  ;  which,  after  a  consul- 


tatk>ti  of  the  surgeons  of  the  lofinoBrjr,  Was  considered  an  improper 
subject  fiH*  operation,  and  diacharged.  Mr.  Liaton  afterwards 
resolved  on  removing  tt,  leather  with  a  part  of  the  shoulder  blade, 
an  operation  which  he  performed  on  the  16lh  of  November,  1818. 
Unfortunately  the  disaafie  returned  in  the  portion  of  the  bmie  which 
was  left,  just  as  the  wound  was  weh  ;  when  Mr.  ListoB  proposed 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  bone  and  arm  aa  the  on\y  means  of 
saving  life.  No  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  however,  would  assist  hira 
in  the  operation,  ana  he  was  obliged  to  abtuidon  the  poor  boy  to 
his  fate.  He  died  three  months  after,  and  the  surgeon  in  Kinross 
who  examined  the  body,  on  forwarding  to  him  the  diseased  part, 
stated,  "We  performed,  in  its  removal  precisely  the  operation  which 
you  proposed  to  save  the  unfortunate  lad  ;  and  I  now  regret  that  it 
was  not  done  when  he  was  last  under  your  care.  The  disease, 
you  will  perceive,  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  the  vital  organs." 

This,  and  several  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  gave  rise  to  great 
discussion  in  the  Inlirmafy,  and  it  was  proposed  to  him  on  the  part 
of  the  mansgers,  that  he  should  refuse  his  assistance  to  anv  person 
who  had  been  a  patient  in  that  institution,  and  that  he  should  abstain 
from  visiting  or  attending  the  wards.  He  declined  both  these  pro- 
positions, and,  in  consequence,  was  expelled,  and  never  entered  its 
gates  for  a  period  of  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
However,  in  1837,  he  was  suddenly  elected  one  of  the  Bm;geona, 
not  owing  to  any  n>eFit  he  possed  as  an  operator,  but  to  some 
private  influence  which  he  skilfully  forced  to  be  exerted  in  his 
favor. 

There  was  now  opened  to  him  a  field  for  the  proper  display  of 
his  powers,  and  the  boldness,  skill,  and  rapidity  of  nia  operations 
acquired  for  him  a  European  reputation.  Who  that  once  saw 
Listen  perform  a  capital  operation  could  ever  forget  it  7  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  the  knife  had  in  it  something  remarkable. 
H  at  once  put  the  spectatera  at  their  ease,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  instrument  would  not  go  any  where,  or  do  any  thin^,  but  what 
it  ought.  He  possessed  a  conhd^ice  and  self-possesnon  that  no 
untoward  event  ever  disturbed ;  a  readiness  in  suddenly  applying 
expedients,  that  seemed  to  the  inexperienced  the  result  of  fore- 
thought ;  and  a  power  in  his  mascular  arm  and  bony  bands  that 
enabled  him  to  twist,  depress,  or  elevate  parts,  with  an  ease  that 
appeared  almost  magieal.  As  a  lithotomist  he  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  his  flap  operations  were  performed  with  such  rapid- 
ity, that  the  sound  of  sawing  seemed  to  succeed  immediately  the 
first  flash  of  the  knife.  With  him  ^e  length  of  operations  were 
estimated  by  seconds  instead  of  minutes,  and  the  student  who 
unwarily  turned  his  head  to  address  his  neighbor,  on  looking  round 
discovered  that  what  he  had  atni^led  so  much  to  witness,  had 
already  been  performed.  In  ail  this,  however,  there  was  no  reel 
hurry  ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  skillful  combination  of  movemaits, 
performed  with  precision  and  exactitude.    In  more  oomplicated 
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6peratioi»,  when  he  wished  to  use  both  hands,  he  saved  much  time, 
holding  the  knife  by  the  handle  in  his  mouth,  instead  of  entrusting 
H  to  an  assistant,  or  laying  it  down,  a  habit  he  was  led  to  adopt 
from  having  carefully  watched  the  manner  in  which  the  butchers 
of  Edinburgh  rapidly  separated  the  different  joints  of  meat 

Ai  an  example  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  encountered  diiii- 
cahies,  we  may  relate  the  following  incident,  communicated  to  us  by 
one  who  was  present.  He  had  amputated  a  leg  for  extensive  necrosis 
and  chronic  disease  of  its  bones.  The  patient  was  feeble,  and  yet, 
after  securing  many  vessels,  hemorrhage  was  still  abundant  from  the 
cut  surfaces.  More  vessels  were  secured,  but  the  bleeding  continued 
and  Professor  Russel,  whd  was  assisting  him,  became  alarmed  lest 
the  patient  should  sink  on  the  table.  At  this  moment  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  blood  was  oozing  from  an  enlarged  vessel  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone.  There  was  a  panic  of  a  few  seconds, and  every  one 
whispered,  what  was  to  be  done  t    Liston  immediately  sliced  off  a 

Eiece  of  wood  Irom  the  operating  table  with  his  large  amputating 
nife,  and  rapidly  formed  it  into  a  plug,  which  he  thrust  mto  the 
mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel.  The  hemorrhage  ceased  immediately, 
and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  18S5,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  University 
College  to  fill  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  left  Edinburgh  for 
London.  He  soon  obtained  a  large  practice,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  in  1840,  was  appointed  member  of  the  council 
of  the  college  of  surgeons.  In  1846,  he  became  one  of  the  board  of 
examiners,  and  had  Hius  reached  almost  the  highest  honors  of  the 
profession  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  when  his  life  terminated. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  he  complained  of  constriction  in  the  larynx, 
a  sense  of  choking  on  stooping  forwards,  and  difficulty  of  degluti* 
tionv  Late  in  July,  he  coughed  up  between  thirty  and  forty  ounces 
of  blood.  He  himself  hinted  at  the  possibllitv  of  an  aneurism 
existing ;  but  there  was  no  physical  signs  of  such  a  lesiM  percep- 
tible to  his  medical  attendants.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
cough  returned,  became  gradually  worse,  and  was  attended  with 
rusty-colored  sputa.  On  the  1st  of  December,  he  was  seized  with 
what  appeared  to  be  spasmodic  asthma.  Attacks  of  dvspnoea 
supervened,  which,  during  the  six  following  days,  gradually  became 
more  frequent  and  intense,  and  produced  such  exhaustion  that  he 
died  on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  On  examination,  an  aneurism  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  discovered,  pressing  upon  the  trachea, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  which  was  perforated  by  ulceration  in 
three  or  four  places,  although  the  aperture  was  blocked  up  by  the 
coagula  in  the  sac  of  the  aneurism. 

Mr.  Listen's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  profession  were 
not  very  numerons.  His  first  publication  is  entitled,  "  Memoir  on 
the  Formation  and  Connexions  of  the  Crural  Arch,  and  other  parts 
concerned  in  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Hernia.  4to.  1819.  With 
plates."    He  communicated,  also,  to  the  '*  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
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Surgical  Journal"  some  papers,  the  first  of  which  was  inserted  in 
the  16th  volume  of  that  periodical,  and  consisted  of  cases  of  aneu- 
rism, and  an  account  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
in  which  a  bonv  reunion  had  taken  place  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. Other  late  Memoirs  were  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Medico-Chiurgical  Society  of  London.  In  1831,  he 
published  his  ^'  Elements  of  Surgery,''  and,  in  1837,  the  ''  Practical 
Surgery,"  a  work  which  has  gone  through  four  editions,  and  is 
justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  b^st  guides  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  now  extant 

The  improvements  he  introduced,  into  the  art  of  surgery,  though 
few  were  not  unimportant.  To  him  the  sur^^ical  school  of  Edin- 
burgh is  indebted  for  the  simple  mode  of  dressms  wounds  which  at 
present  prevails,  by  lint  saturated  in  water  and  covered  with  oil 
silk,  instead  of  the  greasy  applications,  strapping,  and  continued 
poulticing,  which  formerly  prevailed.  He  was  a  great  simplifier  of 
instruments,, his  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy  enabling  him  to 
guide  the  straight  bistoury  with  the  utmost  precision  in  the  deepest 
and  darkest  recesses  of  the  body.  The  bone  nippers  which  he 
invented  has  every  where  been  recognized  as  a  most  invaluable 
instrument  to  the  surgeon,  and,  in  his  powerful  hands,  did  wonders. 
We  have  seen  him  cut  through  the  i^mur  of  a  child  with  them  at 
once,  without  any  apparent  effort.  His  operations  also  materially 
conduced  to  the  introductioq  of  the  flap  method  of  performing 
amputations,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  a  paper.  Such,  we  believe, 
are  the  principal  claims  he  has  upon  the  regards  of  posterity.  The 
fact  is,  that  celebrity  with  him  did  not  so  much  depend  on  what 
he  did,  as  on  how  it  was  performed.  None  possessed  more  prac- 
tical tact,  formed  juster  conclusion,  and  treated  a  case  niore  appro- 
Eriately,  than  Mr.  Listen.  AH  this  he  did  intuitively,  often  without 
eing  enabled  to  give  reasons  for  his  mode  of  acting — a  circum- 
stance which  caused  him  to  make  a  better  appearance  at  the  bed- 
side, and  in  the  opperating  theatre,  than  in  the  lecture  room.  His 
medical  treatment  consisted  principally  in  the  exhibition  of  wine, 
antimony,  and  quinine,  three  remedies  which  he  employed  with 
consummate  skill.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Mr.  Listen 
has  the  merit  of  having  early  perceived  the  great  advantages  of 
investigating  the  minute  structure  of  tissues  and  morbid  growths 
by  means  of  the  microscope.  On  this  subject  he  was  quite  au 
courant  with  the  present  state  of  science,  and  communicated  to  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  vessels  of  lymph. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Listen  succeeded  in  forming  many  lasting 
friendships.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  he  frequently  exhi- 
bited to  those  around  him  a  degree  of  temper  and  coarseness  of 
language  which  was  often  painful  to  witness.  His  apprentices, 
dressers,  and  clerks,  however,  got  accustomed  to  this,  and  he  bad 
the  art,  by  a  subsequent  degree  of  condescension,  or  a  well-timed 
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invitation  to  dinner,  to  make  them  forget  his  ill  treatment.  He  was 
exceedingly  food  of  nautical  pursuits,  and  of  hunting.  When  in 
Edinburgh  he  frequently  followed  the  hounds,  and  although  a  heavy 
weight,  made  a  good  appearance  in  the  field.  In  London  he  kept 
a  yacht  on  the  Thames,  in  the  relaxations  of  which  he  indulged  up 
to  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  the  Highgate  Cem- 
etery, near  which  the  hearse  was  met  by  upwards  of  four  hundred  of 
his  pupils  and  his  friends.  These  attended  the  body  to  the  church, 
and  from  thence  to  the  grave,  where  nearly  three  thousand  persons, 
it  is  said,  ''were  collected  to  pay  their  last  testimony  of  respect  to 
one  whom,  when  living,  they  had  been,  in  most  instances,  indebted 
for  relief  from  personal  suffering." 

John  Frbderich  Dieffenbach  was  a  native  of  Koni^sburgh, 
and  a  son  of  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
Destined  in  earlv  life  for  the  church,  DiefTenbach  commenced  his 
career  as  a  student  of  theology,  to  the  studv  of  which,  however, 
he  seemed  disinclined  ;  for,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  volunteered 
into  the  Mecklenburg  cavalry,  and  remained  in  that  regiment  dur- 
ing the  last  campaign  for  the  deliverance  of  Grermany.  The  war 
being  ended,  he  resumed  his  theological  studies,  but  soon  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  study  of  surgery,  under  the  tuition  of  Professor 
Walthus,  in  the  university  of  Bonne. 

In  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  went  to  Paris  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Larry  and  Dupuytren.  His  inaugural  disser- 
tation before  the  faculty  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  transplantation  of 
parts  of  the  human  body,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  evidence  of 
nis  partiality  for  that  branch  of  surgery  for  which  his  name  after- 
wards became  so  justly  celebrated — ^rhinoplastic  surgery. 

On  leaving  Paris,  he  established  himself  in  Berlin,  where,  from 
some  interesting  works  which  he  published,  and  from  his  talents 
and  extreme  ingenuity  as  an  operative  surgeon,  he  very  rapidly 
attracted  notice.  In  1830  he  obtained  a  surgical  appointment  in  the 
hospital  of  La  Charite  of  Berlin,  and  at  the  death  of  Graefe  in 
1840,  he  succeeded  that  surgeon  as  clinical  professor  ;  in  the  hospi- 
tal attached  to  which  professorship  lay  the  scene  of  most  of  his 
bold  and  ingenious  operations,  of  his  professional  instructions,  and 
lastly,  of  his  sudden  death. 

On  the  day  of  his  demise  Die^nbach  appeared  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  usual  vigorous  health,  and  at  his  accustomed  hour 
repaired  to  the  hospital,  where,  seated  on  his  sofa,  he  was  conver- 
siniir  with  two  French  physicians  regarding  a  case  of  aneurism,  on 
which  he  had  operated  the  day  previously.  Suddenly  he  ceased 
speaking,  his  head  fell  forward,  and  he  died  instantaneously. 

The  respect  and  veneration  in  which  this  ^reat  surgeon  was  held, 
was  fully  testified  by  the  vast  crowds  which  accompanied  his 
remains  to  the  place  of  burial. 

The  funeral  proces^on,  headed  by  a  large  volunteer  band  of 
musicians,  consisted  of  the  army  surgeons,  and  many  officers  in< 
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full  uniform,  bearing  the  honora  and  decorations  which  had  b^n 
conferred  on  the  deceased ;  of  the  city  clergy^  the  relations  and 
private  friends  of  the  family  ;  the  rector  and  students  of  the  univeiv 
aity ;  the  pupils  of  the  Frederickc  Wilheli»  Institution^  and  the  med* 
ical  meu  of  Berlin.  The  state  carriages  of  the  King  and  Prince 
of  Prussia,  with  a  long  line  of  private^  equipages,  following  the 
empty  carriage  of  the  deceased,,  closed  the  imposing  and  melancholy 
cortege.  As  the  coffin  was  horm  along  through  the  streets,  qaan* 
tities  of  flowers  and  wreaths  were  showered  over  it  by  mourning 
citizens,  who  were  assembled  in  vast  numbers  to  pay  this  last  touch- 
ing tribute  of  respect  to  their  distinguishetl  surgeon. 

In  DiefTenbach  the  profession  has  lost  a  surgeon,  whose  fertile 
imagination,  combined  with  neatness  of  execution  and  untiring  zeal, 
has  conferred  on  surgery  much  that  has  been  of  the  greatest  value; 
and  although  we  have  now  to  lament  his  being  removed  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness,  still  he  has  opened  up  paths  in  a  new,  and^ 
till  of  late,  little  explored  branch  of  surgery,  which  will,  lead  others 
to  follow  with  increased  zeal  in  his  footsteps. 

Admirable  in  all  departments  of  surgery,  DiefTenbach  ever  shone 
coaspicuously  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  malformations,  to  which 
Ke  devolved  the  greater  part  of  bis  attention.  He  first  performed 
the  operations  for  the  cure  of  squinting  and  stammering,  and  of  the 
subcutaneous  division  of  mai>y  muscles  for  the  relief  of  deformities. 
The  works  which  he  has  written,  though  elaborate,  and  containing 
much  valuable  practical  matter,  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea  ojf 
his  operative  powers,,  and  of  his  acute  discernment  in  these,  his 
favorite  subjects  of  surgical  treatment*  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  planned  and:  carried  into  execution 
nciany  of  the  most  difficult  rhinoplastic  operationsb  By  those  who 
have  observed  the  precision  with  whiijh  he  performed  these  opera- 
tions ;  who  have  been  eye-witpesses  to  the  dexterity  and  coolness 
with  which  ho  would  change  his  plan  of  execution  in  the  middle  of 
an  operation,  when  others  would  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulties  in  which  they  had  involved  themselves  ;  and  by  those: 
who  have  watched  the  admirable  results  which  have  followed  such 
operations  in  his  hands,  could  Diefienbach  only  be  fully  apprecia- 
ted. No  deformity  ever  baffled  him.  He  delighted  to  restore  the 
use  of  the:  limbs  to  those  halt  and  maiined^  whom  others  had  given 
up  as  hopeless.  The  greater  the  amount  of  malformation,  the  more 
zealously  did  he  strive  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  such  cases 
presented.  When  foiled  in  his  first  attempts  he  returned  with 
greater,  eagerness  to  a  second  operation,  and  the  case  indeed  was 
hopeless  which  Diefienbach  would  relinauish.  The  largest  work 
he  has  left  us  is  upon  this  subject,  namely,  an  8vo.  volume,  with 
an  atlas  of  plates,  entitled,  "Chirurgische  Erfahrungen,  besondera 
uber  die  Wiederherstellung  Zerstorter  Thiele  des  menschlichen 
Korpers  nach  Neuen  Method,"  1 809.  He  contributed  alto  several 
papers,  to  the  periodical  press*. 
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As  a  clinical  teather,  he  was  much  sought  after,  and  listened  to 
with  eager  and  profound  attention  by  students  of  every  nation.  It 
was  m  his  chnicy  indeed,  that  he  was  seen  to  most  advantage,  which 
consisted,  according  to  the  German  plan,  in  interrogating,  his  pupils, 
instructing  them  practically  in  the  steps  of  an  operation,  and  often 
making  them  perform  it  before  the  class,  under  his  superintendence. 
He  was  on  all  occasions  the  students'  friei^d,  and  their  sense  of  his 
friendship,  which  was  evinced  during  his  life  by  frequent  tributes 
of  respect  shown  to  their  admired  teacher,  was  testified  in  a  gratis 
fyins  manner  by  the  crowds  who  followed  his  remains  to  the 
tomb. 

In  the  accounts  given  of  Diefienbach's  death,  apoplexy  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fatal  disease ;  but  the  very  sudden  manner  in 
which  death  occurred,  renders  this  improbable,  and  we  regret  t<^ 
see  no  account  of  a  post-mortem  examination  havm^  been  made. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  career  of  two  distinguished  sur^ 
geons ;  both  the  sons  of  divines  ;  both  university  professors ;  both 
distinguished  as  the  most  skillful  operators  of  the  day  ;  both  lar^ly 
entrusted  with  the  public  confidence  in  populous  capital^  cities ; 
both  surrounded  by  all  the  honors  and  emoluments  their  respec* 
tive  countries  bestow  ,  and  both  dying  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  fifty^three.  So  far  there  is  a  very  singular  coincidence  iii 
their  respective  careers.  Did  we  draw  a  contrast  between  them; 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  DiefTenbach  possessed  a  more 
inventive  genius,  had  greater  perseverance,  and  was  more  distingu-^ 
ished  as  a  professor  than  his  English  rival.  Listen,  on  the  other 
band,  far  surpassed  the  German  professor  in  manual  dexterity,  boM- 
ness  of  execution,  and  as  a  bedside  practitioner.  Both  undoubtedly 
were  great  surgeons,  and  have  exercised  a  most  important  influ* 
ence  on  the  art  to  which  they  directed  their  energies  and  talents.—^ 
Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 


On  the  TVeatment  of  Fever.    By  A.  G.  Henry,  M.  D.>  of  Pekin, 

Illinois. 

Dr.  Henry  communicated,  some  time  ago,  a  novel  method  of 

treating  fever  with  large  doses  of  opium,  by  which  he  affirmed  the 

disease  may  generally  be  arrested  in  limine.    We  find,  in  the 

Illinois  Joumalj  a  paper  by  him  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 

fever,  which  was  read  before  the  Peoria  District  Medical  Society, 

and  ordered  fo  be  published  in  that  journal.    We  omit  his  remarks^ 

on  pathology  of  fever,  and  present  only  the  portion  of  the  article 

which  relates  to  the  treatment : — 

*'  Having  established  (at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction)  that  fever 
is  the  result  of  disease  m  the  nervous  system,  and  that  all  other 
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derangements  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  affections,  1  shall 
proceed  briefly  to  give  my  views  of  the  practice  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  I  know  of  no  way 
by  which.  1  can  make  myself  understood  more  clearly,  than  by 
reporting  one  or  more  cases  (out  of  the  hundreds  I  have  treated  on 
this  plan,  with  the  same  uniform  success,)  of  the  different  forms  of 
fever  found  in  this  region  of  the  country,  during  the  last  ten  years. 
'*  William  S— — ^  laborer,  was  attacked  with  fever  in  February 
last    I  saw  him  a  few  hours  after  he  took  to  his  bed  at  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.    He  had  been  complaining  of  languor  and 
debility  during  the  day,  but  did  not  leave  his  work  until  four  in  the 
evening,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  rigors,  and  so 
great  was  the  muscular  prostration,  that  he  was  unable  to  stand 
without  help.    He  complained  of  general  soreness  over  the  whole 
surface.    Pulse  over  140,  full,  but  easily  compressed,  with  quick 
breathing,  interrupted  occasionally  with  a  long,  heavy  sigh ;  skin 
hot,  but  not  dry.    Complained  of  no  pain  except  a  slight  pain  in 
the  head.    Could  fetch  a  full  inspiration  without  causing  pain.    1 
opened  a  vein  in  the  arm,  more  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  breathing,  than  from  any  expectation  that  it 
would  relieve  the  s^^mptoms  ;  and  after  taking  about  16  ounces,  the 
symptoms  were  evidently  aggravated.    As  usual,  in  such  cases,  I 
gave  him  five  grains  of  quinine,  with  five  pills  composed  of  one 
grain  of  opium  and  three  grains  of  calomel,  each,  and  left  a  powder 
composed  of  five  grains  of  quinine  with  three  of  opium,  to  be  given 
in  six  hours.    I  saw  him  two  hours  after,  and  found  him  sweating 
freely ;  pulse  about  100,  strong  and  full ;  breathing  natural,  and 
said  he  felt  entirely  well.    Saw  him  the  next  morning  at  eight ;  had 
taken  the  powder  as  directed,  and  sweat  freely  during  the  night ; 
pulse  natural,  pain  and  soreness  gone  ;  had  not  slept  much  during 
the  night.    I  now  gave  him  salts  and  senna,  which  operated  freely 
in  three  or  four  hours,  when  I  repeated  the  opium  and  quinine  in 
doses  of  three  grains  of  each  every  six  hours,  until  three  doses  had 
been  taken.    In  the  evening,  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire  compa^ 
ratively  well,  but  complained  of  feeling  extremely  weak.    Directed 
him  to  keep  in  doors  for  two  days  and  live  on  soups,  tea  and  toast, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  at  his  work  again  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.    Some  ten  other  cases  of  this  kind  were 
treated  in  this  way,  except  the  bleeding,  with  the  same  l-esults  in 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days,  during  which  time,  five  cases  proved 
fatal  under  the  evacuant  plan  of  treatment  in  other  hands  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  becoming  entirely  insensible  after  twenty  or  twenty- 
lour  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     The  only 
patient  1  lost,  was  a  child  five  years  old.    In  this  case,  I  gave  a  dose 
of  ipecac  to  relieve  the  diflicult  and  rapid  breathing.    I  returned 
in  two  or  three  hours  after,  and  found  my  patient  beyond  the  reach 
of  remedy,  and  she  died  in  nineteen  hours  from  the  first  symptom 
of  indisposition,  which  was  a  slight  chill,  followed  with  fever  and 
rapid  breathing. 
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"  I  regarded  these  cases  as  most  violent  and  malignant  forms  of 
Typhus  fever,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  cases  of  Typhdid 
Pneumonia,  Cold  Plague,  Winter  Pever,  &c.,  differing  only  from 
the  milder  forms  of  Typhus,  in  the  fact  of  being  more  rapid  in  their 
progress  in  consequence  of  the  nervous  system  being,  as  it  were, 
overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  exciting  cause.  Hence  the  necessity 
or  rather  the  advantage  of  combining  the  quinine  with  the  opium 
and  calomel.  The  quinine  might  have  been  omitted  with  safety, 
but  in  such  cases  1  prefer  using  it.  The  calomel  I  know  can  be 
dispensed  with  without  lessening  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  as 
I  have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  in  the  treatment  of  this 
form  of  fever,  and  I  only  give  it  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  for  it^ 
cathartic  effect.  The  following  case  is  in  poin  t.  (  would  remark 
here,  that  I  never  resort  to  the  quinine  except  in  the  malignant 
forms  of  the  disease. 

**  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  H ,  who  had  recently  lost  in  her 

family,  a  nephew  and  a  daughter,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  what 
the  doctor  called  the  winter  fever,  both  of  which  had  been  treated 
on  the  mercurial  plan.  She  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  five 
days,  but  had  taken  nothing  but  oil  and  pills  of  some  kind.  There 
was  every  symptom  of  Typhus  Fever  present,  with  slight  affection 
of  the  lungs.  She  begged  that  I  would  not  give  her  calomel,  and 
not  regarding  it  material,  1  promised  1  would  not.  I  accordindy 
left  her  two  powders  of  four  grains  of  opium  each,  the  second  to 
be  given  eight  hours  after  the  first,  and  to  drink  hot  sage  tea  freely 
until  sweating  was  produced.  Saw  her  the  next  day,  much  im«- 
proved  in  appearance,  and  said  she  felt  much  better — had  perspired 
freely  all  night.  Directed  a  dose  of  oil  and  four  grains  of  opium 
at  bed  time,  with  three  grains  eight  hours  after,  with  the  same  effect 
as  before.  Found  her  the  next  dav  greatly  improved,  and  entirely 
free  from  fever.  Repeated  the  oil,  and  left  three  grains  of  opium 
to  be  ^iven  at  bed  time.  Did  not  see  her  again  for  three  days; 
Found  her  sitting  up  free  from  fever,  but  very  much  troubled  with 
a  dry  cough.  Applied  a  blister  to  the  chest,  and  lefjt  her  the  brown 
mixture.  She  recovered  steadily  but  slowly,  the  cough  not  leaving 
her  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Several  other  cases  occurred  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  which  I  treated  with  opium  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  addition  of  the  calomel,  all  of  which  were  convalescent 
in  forty*eight  hours  after  the  first  visit,  and  no  case  was  seen  after 
the  third  visit. 

*'  Five  casds,  treated  by  other  physicians,  proved  fatal  in  the 
neighborhood  that  fall  and  winter,  (last  winter)!  I  am  certain  that 
I  prescribed  for  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  that  occurred,  without 
losing  a  single  case  of  fever  in  the  vicinity. 

<*  r  have  now  mven  a  case  of  the  mild,  and  most  malignant  forms 
of  fFestem  Typhus  Fever.  1  now  propose  to  give,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  clearly  illustrating  my  system  of  practice,  one  case  of 
Congestive  Intermittent,  and  one  of  common  Remittent. 
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'*  Some  three  weekssineelwascalled  to  seeMrs.  S. ".  She  had 

been  seized  the  eveniog  before  with  what  she  supposed  to  be  a  simply 
chill  and  fever.  The  chill  had  lasted  some  six  or  eight  hoors,  mo 
eompaniedy  as  she  expressed  it,  *  with  a  burning  fever,  and  a  feeling 
of  freezing  all  the  time,'  with  the  sensation  of  a  loaded  waggoa 
running  over  her  breast  She  was  lying  in  bed  comparatively 
Gomfortable,  and  free  from  fever  as  she  supposed,  but  expressed 
herself  as  alarmed  for  the  consequence  of  the  next  chill,  which  sb^ 
was  expecting  in  the  course  of  two  hours.  On  feeling  her  pulse  I 
readily  detected  that  peculiar,  but  indescribable  pulse,  always  found 
during  the  intermission  in  this  form  of  disease.  She  said  she  felt 
tiredi  and  when  she  attempted  to  sit  up,  she  became  sick  at  the 
9tQm&<^-  i  was  jiatisfied  from  her  general  appearance  that  tbe 
pext  paroxysm  would  prove  falal,  unless  prevented  or  greatly  miti- 
igated,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Accordingly,  I  admin^ 
istered  in  a  little  cofiee,  five  grains  of  quinine  with  five  of  ofHum, 
aad  left  five  more  of  qumine  with  two  of  opium,  to  be  given  in  six 
hours,  directing  her  to  drink  hot  tea  freely  until  she  got  into  a  free 
perspiration,  but  before  leaving  the  house  she  complained  of  feeling 
cold,  and  commenced  breathing  quick  and  laboriously.  On  goip^ 
to  the  bed  «de,  1  found  her  hands  cold ;  pulse  small  and  rafH£ 
The  powder  bad  only  been  swallowed  some  fifteen  minutes,  not 
long  enough  to  produce  any  sensible  efiect  upon  the  system,  still 
I  had  every  confidence  that  it  would  act  in  time  to  moderate  the 
paroxysm.  1  applied  a  strong  mustard  poultice  to  the  stomach, 
which  acted  promptly,  wl^n  the  breathing  improved,  but  by  this 
time  the  powder  began  to  act  The  pulse  became  slower  and  more 
distinct,  drops  of  perspiration  showed  themselves  upon  the  forehead, 
and  in  one  hour  from  the  time  the  dose  was  administered,  she  was 

Crspiring  freely,  and  said  she  felt  better  than  she  had  for  two  days 
fore ;  and  being  satisfied  that  she  was  safe,  I  retired  for  the  night, 
repeating  the  direction  to  have  the  second  powder  given  at  the  end 
of  six  hours.  The  next  morning  I  found  her  entirely  comfortable*^ 
had  not  slept  much  during  the  night,  but  felt  disposed  to  sleep  then, 
I  directed  a  dose  of  oil,  which  operated  in  two  hours  very  freely, 
when  I  repeated  the  quinine  in  five  ^ain  doses  without  the  opium, 
and  left  my  patient  convalescent  The  next  day  she  was  up  doing 
b^  work. 

''  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  dose  had  been  delayed  one  hour 
lon^r  in  this  case,  the  paroxysm  would  have  proved  fatal,  for  I  am 
satisfied  from  experience,  that  but  little  can  be  effected  by  way  of 
Biitigating  the  paroxysm  after  it  is  once  fully  formed,  by  internal 
remedies*  If  there  is  vigor  enough  in  the  vis  medicatrix  natare  to 
throw  it  ofi^  you  can  save  your  patient  by  rightly  improving  the 
remission.  I  say  remission^  because  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  no 
iniermiasiony  such  as  we  have  in  our  ordinary  intermittents,  in  thia 
malignant  form  of  fever,  and  I  am  equally  satisfied  that  notlung  but 
sedative  doses  of  opium  or  quinine  will  save  our  patients — and  of  the 
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two  I  prefer  opium,  for  five  grain  doses  of  it  prevents  the  parox- 
ysm certainly,  while  the  largest  doses  of  quinine  sometimes  fail, 
particularly  where  the  stomach  is  inclined  to  be  irritable,  which  is 
often  the  case  ;  and  for  the  further  reason,  that  the  opium  exerts 
no  deleterious  influence  upon  the  system,  which  cannot  be  said  with 
truth  of  ten  or  fifteen  grain  doses  of  quinine.  From  five  to  six 
grain  doses  of  quinine,  will,  for  all  time  to  come,  be  my  maximum 
dose.  If  I  desire  a  sedative  eflfect,  I  can  procure  it  with  more  cer» 
tainty  with  opium  in  four  or  six  grain  doses ;  which  I  contend  is  the 
smalkst  dose  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  full  sedative  effect  required 
for  a  case  of  fever.  The  reason  why  so  little  benefit  has  been 
obtained  from  opium  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  heretofore,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  its  never  having  been  given  in  full  doses 
UDtil  given  by  m)r8elf. 

**  When  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  first  proposed  ten 
grain  doses  of  quinine,  the  Medical  World  were  as  much  shocked 
with  its  absurdity;  as  they  now  possibly  can  be  at  the  dose  of  opium 
which  I  recommend  ;  and  it  is  but  recently. that  it  is  conceded  that 
it  can  be  given  in  ten  grain  doses  with  comparative  impunity,  and 
to  the  extent  of  forty  and  fifty  grains  in  malignant  forms  of  disease, 
without  being  destructive  to  life — ^and  it  is  now  universally  admitted, 
that  we  can  obtain  two  opposite  efiects  by  regulating  the  quantity. 
If  we  give  it  in  one  grain  doses,  repealed  every  hour,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  fever,  we  aggravate  all  the  symptoms,  and  in  all  probability, 
Defore  ten  grains  shall  have  been  given,  fatal  congestion  of  the  bram 
will  have  been  produced.  But  it  were  to  give  the  ten  grains  at  a 
dose,  in  precisely  a  similar  case,  none  of  tnese  consequences  will 
follow,  but  on  the  contrary  we  shall  obtain  full  relief  to  all  the  symp- 
toms by  subduing  the  fever.  This  principle  is  more  particularly 
applicable  to  opium  than  to  quinine.  Medical  writers  have  long 
suspected  that  opium  had  an  action  difl!erent  from  that  which  had 
been  usually  attributed  to  it,  and  among  them  I  would  name  the 
justly  celebrated  Pereira.  [See  his  Materia  Medica  under  the  head 
of  opium.]  But  no  one,  before  myself,  has  had  the  temerity,  as  it 
has  oeen  called,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  proposition  by  ac*  ' 
tual  experiment  upon  the  human  system,  in  the  treatment  of  a  form 
of  disease  that  occupies  four  fifths  of  the  time  and  talent  of  the 
Medical  World ;  but  when  the  practice  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
present  abused  mercurial  system,  (as  it  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to 
do,)  there  will  be  a  saving  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  human  suffering. 

^*  But  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  by  the  Pro- 
fession, as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  dread  of  fatal  congestion  of 
the  brain,  if  given  in  such  large  doses.  One  says  he  has  known 
fatal  congestion  of  the  brain,  to  follow  the  use  of  one  gram,  repeated 
once  in  two  or  three  hours,  uatil  four  or  five  grains  had  been  taken  ; 
and  they  exclaim  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  :  '  My  God !  if  such 
results  follow  from  one  grain  doses,  what,  but  almost  instant  death, 
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could  be  expected  from  a  five  grata  dose.'  My  friend,  Br.  Golliday, 
in  his  learned  '  cHlique'  upon  a  communication  of  mine,  published 
in  the  Illinois  and  Inaiana  Medical  Journal,  some  year  since,  on  the 
treatment  of  fevers  and  inflammations  without  mercury,  in  which  I 
urged  the  use  of  from  four  to  six  grains  of  opium,  quotes  various 
authorities  to  prore  that  my  practice  is  not  admissable  in  inflamma- 
tory affections,  although  it  cannot  be  anywhere  shown  'in  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  ChristisoD,  Dr.  Sobernheim,  Dr.  Rankin,  Dr.  Williams, 
or  Dr.  Fereira,'  that  they  had  ever  used  a  four  or  five  grain  dose 
of  opium  in  their  lives,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  alluded  to,  in 
which  they  condemn  ite  use,  when  I  claim  to  have  given  it  hundreds 
of  times  in  these  doses  with  the  happiest  efiects. 

"Now  1  would  ask  the  Doctor  how  he  can  give  the  preference 
to  their  authority  based  on  mere  theory,  without  calling  m  question 
my  veracity,  a  thing  which  1  presume  lie  had  no  intention  of  doing. 

"  The  Doctor  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  1  con- 
tend  as  strenuously  as  any  other  man,  that  anything  short  of  a  full 
sedative  dose,  (and  by  this  I  mean  from  four  to  six  grains,)  will  as  a 
general  thing,  do  positive  injury  ;  and  in  that  very  communication 
which  he  very  properly  took  the  liberty  of  criticising,  I  laid  down 
the  proposition,  that  a  two  grain  dose  repeated  once  in  two  or  three 
hours,  was  almobt  sure  to  do  mischief,  when  a  five  grain  dose  given 
once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  would  be  productive  of  great 
benefit.  As  in  the  case  with  quinine,  so  with  opium.  Give  it  in 
one  grain  doses  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  every  nour  until  four  or 
five  grains  have  been  given,  and  the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  you 
will  greatly  injure,  if  you  do  not  destroy  your  patient.  But  give 
it  in  one  dose,  and  none  of  these  unpleasant  consequences  follow. 

"  I  have  already  extended  my  remarks  far  beyond  anything  I  had 
intended  in  the  outset.  One  word  in  relation  to  remittents,  and  1 
am  done. 

"John  K ,  a  German  laborer,  recently  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try, was  taken  down  the  first  of  September  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  common  bilious  remittent.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  been  in 
■  bed  34  hours  with  high  fever,  hot,  dry  akin,  great  thirst,  and  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head  and  back.  1  found  him  the  second  day  about 
noon,  with  all  these  symptoms  aggravated ;  pulse  120,  full  and 
tongue  dry  and  glossy,  and  very  red  at  the  point.  Bowels  had  not 
been  moved  for  thirty-six  hours.  I  gave  him  an  emetic  of  Ipecac 
in  broken  doses,  at  long  intervals,  say  half  an  hour,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  full  emetico-cathartic  eflect  Saw  him  four  hours 
after  and  found  that  his  stomach  and  bowels  had  been  thoroughly 
evacuated,  but  with  little  relief  to  the  symptoms.  1  now  gave  hiin 
five  pills  composed  of  opii  i  grain,  calomel  iii  grains  each  ;  directed 
him  to  drink  freely  of  hot  tea,  and  left  him  for  the  night  with  every 
confidence  offinding  him  in  the  morning  entirely  relieved.  1  found 
him  as  anticipated,  free  from  fever,  the  pain  in  the  head  and  back 
entirely  gone,  tongue  moist  and  heavily  coated  with  a  loose,  white 
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fur.  Said  he  got  easy  about  two  hours  after  taking  the  pills,  and 
had  sweat  freely  all  night,  and  expressed  himself  as  feeling  almost 
well.  Left  him  three  five  grain  doses  of  quinine,  to  be  taken  once 
in  four  hours  during  the  day,  and  to  drink  as  much  water  gruel  as 
he  pleased.  Found  him  in  the  evening  down  at  the  table  eating 
his  supper ;  said  he  was  very  hungry,  and  felt  entirely  well,  *  except 
a  little  weak.'  His  bowels  had  been  freely  moved  during  the  da^ 
by  the  calomel.  On  the  4th  of  September  he  was  again  at  his 
work  as  usual. 

"I  have  selected  this  case  from  amons  many  others  treated  in  the 
same  way,  for  the  reason  that  he  complained  more  of  his  head  and 
back  than  any  other  case  I  have  treated  this  season,  by  way  of 
showing  Dr.  Golliday  and  others,  that  a  five  grain  dose  of  opium 
can  be  given,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  decided  advantage, 
even  when  there  was  'strong  symptoms  of  congestion  of  blood,' 
and  that  too,  to  the  brain  and  spinal  column. 

''Now,  supposing  this  case  had  been  treated  upon  the  usual  plan  ; 
bleed  first,  give  the  emetic  and  the  calomel  at  night  without  opium, 
does  any  gentleman  suppose  that  he  would  have  passed  a  comforta- 
ble night,  been  entirely  free  from  fever  in  the  morning,  and  at  his 
work  the  next  day  1  Would  it  not  have  been  more  likely  that  he 
would  have  spent  a  distressing  night,  with  a  temporary  intermis- 
sion in  the  morning,  to  be  followed  with  an  exacerbation  in  the 
evening,  and  this  repeated  day  after  day  until  mercurial  action 
was  established,  or  he  beyong  the  reach  of  all  remedy.  Such  has 
been  the  result  of  similar  cases  treated  on  the  mercurial  plan,  at 
the  same  time^  and  in  ike  same  neighborhood^  and  such  would  have 
been  the  result  had  he  fallen  under  my  treatment  ten  years  ago. 

'*Do  Hot  such  results  go  to  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  large 
doses  of  opium  possess  a  power  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  greater 
than  any  other  known  remedy.  The  remedy  which  I  once  regarded 
as  my  sheet  anchor,!  can  now  dispense  with  entirely  without 
material  detriment  to  the  treatment.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
throw  it  aside  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  still  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  cenveniant  purgatives  in  the  whole  materia  medica 
1  only  ask  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  the  main  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  fever ;  for  the  reason  that  we  have,  in  large 
doses  of  opium,  one  better  adapted  to  meet  the  indication  of  cure. 

''In  conclusion  let  me  caution  those  of  my  professional  brethren 
who  would  give  the  remedy  a  trial,  not  to  delay  a  resort  to  it  until 
they  have  exhausted  every  other  known  remedy^  and  when  the  case 
is  beyonJ  the  reach  of  human  agency.  If  you  use  it  at  all,  use  it 
in  the  early  stage  as  1  have  directed,  and  my  word  for  it  you  will 
not  find  cause  to  regret  it." 
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Plan  to  insure  actual  attendance  upon  Medical  Lectures.-^Among 
the  resolutions  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  require- 
ments for  a  degree,  made  at  the  seicond  National  Convention,  and 
adopted  by  that  body,  is  the  following: — ''  That  it  be  suggested  to 
the  Faculties  of  the  various  Medical  Institutions  of  the  country,  to 
adopt  some  efficient  means  for  ascertaining  that  their  students  are 
actually  in  attendance  upon  their  lectures." 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  Institution  having  taken  action  upon 
the  subject  of  the  above  resolution,  nor  have  we  met  with  any 
remarks  upon  it  in  any  of  the  Journals  which  we  receive.  The 
subject  must,  however,  have  appeared,  both  to  the  Committee,  and 
the  Convention,  to  possess  some  importance,  else  the  resolution 
would  not  have  teen  reported  by  the  one,  nor  been  adopted  by  the 
other.  So  far  as  our  observations  and  knowledge  of  Medical 
Institutions  extend,  students  in  attendance  at  Lectures  are  generally 
npxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thereby  afforded,  and 
are  faithful  in  attendance,  and  attentive!  during  the  v^Ie  course* 
But  there  will  be  some  members  of  every  class  who  are  neglectful 
in  both  particulars.  To  some  extent,  also,  the  custom  prevails  of 
shortening  attendance  by  not  being  promptly  present  at  the  cooi^ 
mencement  of  the  s^sion,  and  by  leaving  before  the  courses  are 
completed.  The  resolution  referred  to,  doubtless,  was  aimed  at 
these  evils.  That  they  are  evils  of  no  small  magnitude  must  be 
eonceded  on  all  hands.  The  only  point  for  discussion  is,  bow  are 
diey  to  be  remedied.  The  resolution  recommends  to  the  Faculties 
pf  Medical  Schools  to  devise  and  carry  into  effect  some  efficient 
naeans  of  prevention;  and  if  any  means  are  at  their. disposal,  they 
are  bound  to  employ  them  for  the  desired  end.  It  is,  of  course^ 
practicable  to  ascertain  if  students  are  in  daily,  regular  attendance 
upon  the  difierent  lectures.  This  may  be  done  by  calling  the  roll 
or  by  a  monitorial  system,  such  as  is  pursued  in  Academic  Institu- 
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tioDS,  But  the  purpose  is  obviously  not  aDswered  by  merely  ascer 
tainiDg  whether  studejots  are  in  attendance,  or  not  The  attend- 
ance must  be  rendered  obligatory,  and  in  aome  way  secured.  The 
following  plan  has  suggested  itself  to  us  as  adequate  to  the  purpose, 
and,  if  adopted  by  Institutions  in  concert,  no  objections  can  arise 
to  its  being  carried  into  effect: — The  plan  is  simply  to  give  at  the 
close  of  the  t^rm  certificates  of  attendance  upon  the  several 
branches,  respectively,  to  those  who  have  actually  and  faithfully 
attended,  these  certificates  being  essential^  as  evidence  of  having 
attended  lectures,  before  pupib  are  examined  for  degrees.  The 
plan  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  tickets  now  issued  at  tihe  begin* 
ing  of  the  term,  and  which  are  now  recognized  as  sufficient  evi* 
deuce  of  having  attended  the  prescribed  courses  of  lectures,  certi* 
ficates  granted,  when  fairly  earned,  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
Tickets  admitting  students  to  the  lectures  may,  of  course,  be  given 
es  they  now  are,  and  should  be  paid  for  when  received,  but  they 
should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  bearers  have  actually 
attended  the  lectures.  They  cannot  really,  in  any  case,  constitute 
such  evidence,  for  they  are  issued  before  the  lectures  commence. 
We  venture  to  suggest  this  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  the  Convention,  and  we  can  perceive  no  diffi* 
culty  in  the  execution,  provided  schools,  generally,  will  unite  in 
adopting  and  adhering  to  it. 


JWfD  Yearns  JiddresB.-^Being  absent  from  our  editorial  post, 
New  Year's  day  was  allowed  to  pass  without  the  usual  greeting  to 
our  readers  and  patrons.  It  is  too  late  to  redeem  the  omission,  of 
which  we  were  reminded  by  the  following  short,  but  pithy  address 
by  our  much  esteemed,  and  able  contemporary,  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: — ''The  dawn  "of  a  new  year,  we 
deem  a  fit  occasion  to  admonish  our  friends  that  if  they  really  wish 
a  Medical  Journal  from  the  Emporium  of  the  South,  they  must 
lend  us  more  efficient  aid  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  They 
must  write  more^  pay  better^  and  afford  us  a  larger  subscription  Rst^ 
Will  our  readers  make  a  personal  application  of  the  address,  sul>> 
stituting  for  the  Emporium  of  the  South  the  Emporium  of  the  West  I 
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Health  Officer  at  the  Port  qfJ^.Yarh — This  lucrative  office,  repu- 
ted to  be  worth  over  830,000  per  annum^  has  been  couferred  by 
the  Governor  and  Senate,  upon  Dr.  Whiting,  of  the  city  of  New- 
York.  The  Annalist  states,  that,  pending  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Whiting  by  the  Governor,  Dr.  Van  Hoevenburg, 
the  former  incumbent,  resigned,  and  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Childs  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  latter 
immediately  entered  upon  the  duties,  and  still  continues  to  perform 
them.  An  important  le^I  question  is  involved  in  these  proceedings, 
about  which  there  are  various  opinions,  the  revised  Constitution 
not  providing  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Our  contemporary 
adds,  that  Dr,  C.  has  already  made  himself  very  popular  in  his 
new  office,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  continuance  of  the  present 
arrangement  would  give  entire  satisfaction. 


Officers  of^.  F.  State  Medical  Society, — ^At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Albany  on  the  1st 
and  2d  ult..  Dr.  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  of  New-York  city,  was  elected 
President;  Dr.  Alex.  H.  Thompson,  Vice  President;  Dr.  P.  Van 
Buren,  Secretary;  Dr.  P.  Van  Olinda,  Treasurer.  Censors  of  the 
Southern  District,  Drs.  E.  G.  Ludlow,  J.  C.  Cheesman,  Jas.  R* 
Manley.  Dr.  C.  R.  Gilman  is  one  of  the  Committe  of  Correspond- 
ence. The  following  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  National  M edi- 
cal  Association:  Drs.  Dyer  Loomis,  Augustus  Willard,  John  Mc- 
Call,  P.  H.  Hard,  S.  Sprague,  Robt.  G.  Frary,  Brinsmade,  Darius 
Clark,  Naudain,  Delafield,  Gordon  Buck,  Beadle,  Purple,  Maltby 
Strong,  Alex.  Thomson,  H.  Burnell,  Geo.  W.  Bradford,  Enos 
Barnes.  We  learn  that  the  meeting  was  well  attended  and  spirited. 
We  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  proceedings  when  they  are 
officially  published. 

Pecuniary  Present  to  Dr.  Forbes. — A  circular  has  been  sent  to 
this  country,  inviting  members  of  the  profession  to  make  subscript 
tbns  to  make  up  the  pecuniary  losses  which  Dr.  Forbes  sustained 
in  his  ^^Commercial  speculation"  of  carrying  on  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review.  It  strikes  us  that  this  appeal  would  with 
more  propriety  be  made  to  the  Homoeopathists  and  Hydropathists, 
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but,  at  all  events,  before  sending  our  mite,  we  should  be  glad  to 
be  informed  of  the  amount  of  Dr.  F's  income  tax,  and,  also,  whether 
in  our  own  country  there  are  any  parallel  instances  of  editorial 
sacrifices.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  less  scrupulous  about  the 
matter,  they  may  remit  their  contributions  to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren, 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Rush  Medical  Cottege. — By  an  article  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  we  learn  that  the  Faculty  of  this 
flourishing  Institution,  at  Chicago,  111.,  have  resolved  to  increase 
the  number  of  profesorships  to  seven,  by  instituting  a  chair  o£ 
Physiology  and  Pathology.  This  is  done  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Convention.  The  Faculty  an- 
nounce their  readiness  to  extend  the  lecture  term  so  soon  as  this 
measure  is  generally  adopted  by  the  medical  schools  of  the  West. 


Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association, — We  perceive 
that  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  is  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Baltimore  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May 
next,  are  being  appointed  in  different  States.  We  anticipate  for 
the  next  meeting  a  much  larger  number  of  delegates  than  were 
convened  last  spring,  and  an  occasion  of  still  greater  interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  By  Martyn  Paine,  A.  M., 
M.  Dm  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  New  York.  etc.  New-York:  Sam- 
uel S.  and  William  Wood,  No.  261,  Pearl  street.  1848.  16mo. 
pp.,  411. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  compendium  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Therapeutics,  to  conform  to  the  arrangement  pursued  by  the  author 

in  his  work  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.    The  several  articles  of 

the  Materia  Medica  of  each  denomination  are  arranged  in  the 

order  of  their  estimated  therapeutical  value.    The  pharmaceutical 

statements  usually  introduced  into  works  on  Materia  Medica,  and 

for  the  most  part,  physical  and  botanical  characters  are  ommitted. 

Remarks   on   the  therapeutical  action,  &c.,  of  different   reme- 
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dies^  are  only  oocasiondlj  introdneedy  and,  when  introducedy 
are  very  brief.  The  main  object  of  the  work,  in  short,  is  to  pre* 
sent  an  enumeration  of  the  varioos  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
grouped  after  a  method  of  ckusificatioi^  based  upon  therapeutical 
principles  as  taught  by  the  author. 

Prof.  Paine  is  one  of  the  very  few  teachers  and  writers  of  the 
present  day,  who  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  ultra  vital- 
ism. He  recognises  among  the  phenomena  of  the  living  organism 
those  forces  only  whfch  are  exclusively  vital  in  their  character,  and 
which  are  inherent  in  the  soKd  structures.  He  belongs,  therefore, 
to  the  school  of  solidism,  as  well  as  vitalism.  His  views  of  the 
therapeutical  action  of  remedial  agents,  necessarily,  differ  from  those 
generally  entertained  on  this  subject,  and  we  may  add,  from  the 
doctrines  which  are  most  consistent  with  the  present  stage  of  the 
progress  of  Physiology  and  Pathology.  It  seems  to  us  these  views 
are  so  readily  and  completely  refuted  by  well  known  facts,  that  it 
would  be  deemed  a  work  of  supererogation  to  undertake  their  dis- 
proval.  We  hazard  the  assertion  that  few,  even  of  those  who 
listen  to  Dr.  Pa5me's  oral  instructions,  vrill  adopt  the  opinions  incul- 
cated in  the  following  quotation' from  the  work  under  notice:-^ 

"  Remedial  agents  operate  directly  upon  the  vital  properties  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  through  the  medium  of 
those  parts,  upon  remote  organs  by  the  principle  of  sympathy.  The 
partial  absorption  of  certain  remedies  is  only  a  contingent  result, 
and  has  little  or  no  agency  in  the  physiolodcal  phenomena.  Their 
reputed  absorption  is  greatiy  overrated,  often  only  imaginary,  and 
sometimes  misrepresented." 

The  charge  of  misrepresentation  we  presume  is  intended  to  cover 
those  facts  which  cannot  be  explained  on  the  plea  of  exaggeration, 
or  of  too  vivid  an  imagination.  It  is  a  very  convenient  alternative 
when  one  is  driven  to  a  dernier  resort.  This  method  of  argumen- 
tation reduced  to  a  miethodicid  shape  would  stand  thus: — (a)  the 
reputed  phenomena  are  overrated;  (b)  they  are  imaginary;  (c)  tiiey 
are  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  An  opponent  with  these  several 
strings  to  his  bow,  can  hardly  be  vanquished.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  argument  of  the  lawyer  rebutting  the  allegation  that  his  client 
had  injured  a  neighbor's  brass  kettie:  the  gentlemtm  of  the  green 
bag  Contended,  first,  that  the  kettie  was  whole  when  returned: 
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second,  that  the  trale  was  in  it  when  borrowed,  and,  third,  thsi 

client  never  borrowed  the  kettle !    Having  proved  all  these  pd 

be;  considered  that  bis  case  was  clearly  established*  In  like  msti 

if  the  reputed  absorption  of  medicinal  agents  can  be  proved  t< 

overrated,  imaginary,  and  misrepresented,  solidism  and  vitalism 

save  from  the  innovations  of  the  humoral  pathology !  I 

Assuming,  as  the  author  does  in  the  quotation  already  gi| 

that  medicines  act,  exclusively  upon  the  vital  properties  of  i 

parts,  and  upon  remote  parts  solely  by  sympathy,  we  were  cuij 

to  see  what  he  would  say  under  the  head  of  aUercUives^  a  ti( 

which  he  adopts  as  the  title  of  an  extensive  group  of  me4 

agents.    We  quote  his  preliminary  remarks  under  this  head:--^ 

''  I  have  included  under  the  denomination  of  alteratives  ail  si 
remedies  as,  in  certain  doses  and  at  certain  intervals  of  exhibit] 
interrupt  the  progress  of  disease  without  any  prominent  dem 
stration.     The  changes  which  are  thus  induced  are  generally  gr 
ttal,  and  may  or  may  not  be,  sooner  or  later,  attended  by  so 
evacuation,  as  with  the  group  of  cathartics.     Thus,  a  profuse  i 
charge  of  saliva  may  be  established  by  minute  doses  of  calomei, 
an  equally  profuse  secretion  of  bile  and  consequent  diarrhnea;  a 
antimony  and  ipecacuanha  may  occasion,  in  their  small  alterati 
doses,  copious  perspiration.     (See  Preface  and  Insitiutes^  arti« 
Alteratwes  in  Index.)" 

Mercury,  given  as  an  alterative,  in  "  dose  of  from  gr.  i  to 
once  in  two  to  twelve,  or  more  hours,*'  ranks  first  in  the  groi 
and,  according  to  the  author's  doctrine,  must  exert  its  remed 
influences  solely  by  its  action  on  the  vital  properties  of  the  stomac 
affecting  the  mouth,,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  means  of  1 
sympathetica!  relations  of  the  stomach  1 

One  class  in  the  authors  classification  is  entitled  Chemical  •9ge\ 

Turning  to  the  section  which  treats  of  these,  we  find  their  sco 

defined  as  follows: — 

''  Employed  to  neutralize  offending  acids,  and  other  substanc 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  sometimes  to  operate  subsequent 
and  partly  in  virtue  of  such  new  combinations  as  cathartics." 

We  naturally  were  led  to  turn  from  this  portion  of  the  book 

Grenito-urinary  agents,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  author  rec< 

nized  the  fact  that  alkalies  taken  into  the  stomach  are  capable 

neutralizing  acidity  of  the  urinary  secretion,  and  to  see  if  he  woi 

undertake  to  explain  this  fact  by  the  principle  of  sympathy.     T 
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ingenuity  with  which  the  author  escapes  from  this  dilemma  is  only 
equalled  by  the  mode  in  which  he  disposes  of  the  facts  which  go  to 
sustain,  generally,  the  reputed  absorption  of  medicinal  agents. 
He  says:  "  the  agents  embraced  in  this  group  possess  specific  rela* 
tions  to  some  one  or  more  parts  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs." 
He  says  nothing  respecting  relations  to  the  urinary  secretion,  and 
does  not  include  in  this  group  any  of  the  alkalis,  or  diuretic  salts ! 
We  are  left  to  presume  that  the  imputed  absorption  of  substances  af& 
ecting  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  urine  is  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  medical  world  are  deluded  by  overrated,  imaginary  state- 
ments, and  by  misrepresentations !  We  here  take  leave  of  the 
work.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it  our  humble 
meed  of  praise;  but  candor  compels  us  to  say,  that,  in  so  far  as 
it  may  possibly  extend  the  therapeutical  principles  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  it  will  do  harm  rather  than  go6d.  Although  it 
may  seem  like  presumption,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  regret 
that  the  learning,  talent  and  zeal  of  the  author  should  be  devoted 
to  the  worse  than  profitless  effort  to  sustain  doctrines  which  have 
been  abundantly  disproved  by  demonstrative  evidence,  and  which 
are  well  nigh  obsolete. 


Ophthalmic  Memoranda,  respecting  those  diseases  of  the  eye  which 
are  more  frequently  met  with  in  practice.  By  John  Footb, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  eta,  etc 
12mo.  Published  by  Samuel  S.  and  William  Wood,  New- York. 
1848. 


"  A  delectable;  pithie  and  righte  profitable  worke  " — a  genuine 
multum  in  parvo — containing  a  brief  account  of  nearly  every 
ophthalmic  disease,  and  the  most  approved  treatment,  without 
theory,  or  speculation,  or  doubtful  practice.  The  whole  done  up 
so  snugly  and  compactly,  that  a  man  may  now  carry  all  the  diseases 
of  the  eye,  with  their  remedies  also,  in  his  vest  pocket:  such  a  vest 
pocket,  we  mean,  of  course,  as  a  Frenchman  carries  his  snuff  in. 

If,  therefore,  any  doctor  should  feel  it  a  privilege  and  comfort 
to  be  able  always  to  carry  about  with  him  these  numerous  maladiesi 
we  recommend  him  to  purchase  '^Foote's  Ophthalmic  Memoranda," 
at  the  store  of  F.  W,  Breed,  bookseller,  No.  188,  Main  st.,  Buffalo. 

F.  H.  a 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART,  I. — Introductory  Lectures.  JVb.  2. — ^In  continuation  of  the 
plan  commenced  in  our  last  No.,  we  proceed  to  notice,  and  present 
to  our  readers  extracts  from  the  remainder  of  the  introductory 
addresses  with  which  we  have  been  favored. 

Leaving  Philadelphia,  we  must  pass  by  Baltimore,  the  city  of 
New-York,  and  Albany.  If  any  of  the  introductory  discourses 
delivered  at  the  institutions  in  these  cities  have  been  published,  we 
have  been  overlooked  in  their  distribution.  So,  also,  Pittsfield, 
Woodstock,  Hanover  and  Castleton  are  not  represented  in  our 
budget  From  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University, 
Boston,  Mass.,  we  have  to  acknowledge  a  copy  of  an  introductory 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D.,  lately  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  that  school. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  favorably  known  as  author  of  some  valuable  com- 
munications on  medical  subjects.  He  enjoys  greater  celebrity, 
however,  in  the  walks  of  polite  literature.  He  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  the  compatibility  of  pursuits  so  antagonistical,  apparently, 
as  physic  and  poetry,  having  cultivated  the  latter  with  a  degree  of 
success  jvhich  might  well  satisfy  a  reasonable  ambition.  But  the 
annals  of  medicine  are  not  without  examples  in  which  the  characw 
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ters  of  poet  and  physician  have  been  united,  and  preserved,  with- 
out deterioration  of  either  character;  and  Apollo,  if  our  mytholo- 
^cal  knowledge  serves  us,  was  the  Divinity  qf  the  lyre,  as  well  as 
of  medicine.  The  lecture,  as  a  literary  eiTort,  takes  precedence  of 
all  which  we  have  received  ;  but,  as  regards  matter  and  tone,  we 
must  say,  it  seems  to  our  prosaic  apprehension  to  be  open  to 
ci'iticism.  Having  said  thus  much  we  are  bound  to  adduce  some 
of  the  portions  of  the  lecture  to  which  our  remarks  have  reference. 

Having  alluded  in  terms  of  approba^on  to  the  organization  of 
the  National  Medical  Association,  the  lecturer  speaks  of  its  objects, 
&c.,  in  this  wise: — 

"  If  the  feeling  in  which  this  originated  were  truly  stated,  it 
would  be  found  that  ii  was  a  result  oflhe  institution  of  inferior  medi- 
cal scliools,  situated  in  the  wrong  places,  and  managed  by  the  wrong 
men,  and  the  consequent  cheapening  and  vulgurixing  of  education, 
until  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  has,  in  some  parts  of  our 
country,  ceased  to  be  an  evidence  of  a  decent  amount  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  it.  The  honorable  and  thor- 
ough bred  practitioner  found  himself  shouldered  bv  ignorant  novices 
claiming  to  be  hia  equals,  who  had  never  devoted  half  the  allotted 
period  of  pupilage  to  study,  who  had  never  touched  a  scalpel,  who 
had  (lever  ieen  a  hospital,  and  io  the  face  of  an  easy  public,  apt  to 
lake  men  at  their  own  valuation,  and  having  no  proper  means  of 
discriminating  between  them.*'  Such,  I  believe,  was  the  original 
miainspring  of  the  movement,  but  other  and  most  useful  designs 
have  oeen  superadded  to  the  principal  one  of  raising  the  degene 
rated  standard  of  education.  Among  them  nre  the  tnorough  union 
and  organization  of  the  profession,  the  establishment  of  an  elevated 
code  of  ethics,  and  the  pursuit  of  various  inquiries  in  concert  by 
physicians  of  different  sections  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  great  objectd,  then,  ^med  at  by  the  ^National 
Medical  Association:  one  may'  properly  be  called  Reform;  it 
implies  the  previous  existence  of  abuses,  and  casts  a  reproarh  upon 
all  to  wh<«ii  its  measures  apply,  for  doing  some  wrong,  or  neglect- 
ing some  duty.  The  other  is  imprmiement,  and  this  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed every  body  and  association  in  the  country,  like  every  mdi- 
vidual  person,  is  capable  of,  and  will  find  ample  room  for,  if  it  is 
urged  upon  them.     Now,  I  believe  I  may  say  with  confidence,  that 

*  It  i<  ■  little  remarkabln  iliit  on  ihe   morning  ifier  thwe  wordi  yiete  writlan;  I 

received  a  letter  from  one  or  the  great  nlalea  of  Uie  distnnl  West,  cnnliining  the  Tol. 
loiVLiig  feUlanoea,  "  We  have  teveral  miserabte  apnlngiei  Ibr  inadical  (choDln  in  (Ma 
BlBte,  wbich  bj  clieapening  the  rilPS  at  inBlrDcIioii  induce  tnBny  vouog  men  oF  limiied 
nwann  to  Btlend  their  lectures.  The  conaaqtienee  ia  that  we  llBte  many  amnne  an 
vrhn  SotirUb  an  M;  D.,  audfel  are  ienDraat  of  Ihe  a1amentai])r  prineipl^orUedMal 
Scienoa." 
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neither  this  commacity  horthfis  institution  are  obnoxous  to  any 
charge  that  calls  for  the  agency  of  i^eform  as  that  word  is  com- 
monly intended.  We  reform  the  victims  of  habitual  intoxication, 
but  if  we  induce  a  strictly  temperate  person  to  become  more 
severely  abstinent,  we  may  call  it  improvement  if*  we  will,  but  iiot 
reformation.  Our  medical  dommonity  was  already  thoroughly  or- 
ganized; an  ethical  code,  in  most  respects  identical  with  that 
adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  had  been  in  action  here  for  a 
long  series  of  years;  a  general  state  of  harmony  and  an  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  were  already  prevalent*  In  this  University 
there  was  a  full  complement  of  instructors;  the  first  of  all  requi- 
sites, clinical  teaching,  was  thoroughly  attended  to,  and  the  full 
period  of  study,  as  I  once  learned  to  my  infinite  inconvenience, 
always  rigorously  insisted  upon. 

Let  us  distinguish)  then,  between  reform  and  improvement.  We 
can  all  improve,  let  us  hope  that  we  do  not  all  stand  in  need  of 
reform.  The  word  becomes  offensive  and  impertinent  when  used 
too  freely.  It  has  the  effect  of  the  crack  of  a  whip  in  a  pasture 
full  of  quiet  and  contented  animals.  The  peaceful  creature  who 
was  solely  intent  upon  his  thistle,  looks  up  and  gives  loud  utter- 
ance to  his  impressions,  and  the  unshod  colts  throw  up  their  fool- 
ish heels  into  the  air  as  if  there  were  to  be  an  end  of  ail  slow 
coaches  from  the  date  of  their  superfluoos  gambols." 

If  a  feeling  resulting  froR»  ^'  the  institation  of  inferior  medical 
schools  situated  in  wrong  places,"  &c.,  originated  the  *'gr6at 
national  project "  of  the  Conventioii,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  do  not  contain  even  an  allusion  to 
the  subject.  Strange  that  no  action  was  had  upon  it,  and  that  no 
member  of  the  convention  even  proposed  it  as  a  matter  for  delib- 
eration t  We  concur,  however,  in  the  propriety  of  characterizing 
the  objects  of  the  Convention  as  objects  of  improvement  rather  than 
reformj  but,  with  all  our  predilections  for  our  alma  matery  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  assuming  that  the  distinction 
applies  par  excellence  to  the  Boston  School.  We  have  contended, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  that  as  applicable  to  medical  Instifutions, 
and  the  medical  profession  of  the  country  generally,  the  terms 
improvement,  and  progress,  are  more  appropriate  than  reform.  It 
were  eaisy  to  show  from  the  history  of  both  a  continued  career  of 
advancement — neither  have  receded  in  excellence  and  usefulness, 
but  the  coarse  of  each  has  been  steadily  Onward— how,  then,  can 
they  be  said  to  need  reform.  They  are  both  capable  of  being 
bettered,  KtA  to  combine  and  concentrate  efforts  for  this  6nd,  w6 
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presame,  was  the  prime  purpoae  for  which  the  conventioii  was  pro* 
jected  and  carried  into  efiect  In  puraaance  of  this  end  the  Con- 
yention  adopted  resolations^  recommending  certain  improvements 
in  the  system  of  instruction  at  medical  schools.  Now  in  these 
recommended  improvements  had  the  Boston  School  anticipated  the 
action  of  the  Convention  so  as  to  render  this  action  inapplicable  to  it? 
Dr,  H,  says:  '*  In  this  University  there  was  a  full  complement 
of  instructors."  Would  it  not  have  been  more  strictly  correct  to 
say  there  is  a  full  complement,  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  number 
recommended  by  the  Convention,  viz.,  seven,  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  the  first  Convention  was  held  1  It  was  then  but  six,  anatomy 
and  operative  surgery  being  taught  by  the  same  professor.  It  has 
since  been  increased  to  eight  It  was  recommended  by  the  Con- 
vention that  dissections  be  rendered  obligatory  upon  pupils  before 
graduation,  yet,  we  find  by  the  reply  to  the  interrogatory  whether 
at  that  school  the  student  is  required  to  dissect,  that  it  is  voluntary 
with. the  student.  Some  other  Institutions  have  already  adopted 
this  improvement  A^in,  the  Convention  recommended  that  Medi- 
cal sdiools  take  measures  to  insure  constant  attendance  of  pupils 
at  lectures.  Is  this  done  at  the  Boston  School  ?  And,  again,  as 
respects  the  still  more  important  improvement  of  extendmg  the 
lecture  term  to  six  months,  we  have  yet  to  be  informed  that  our 
venerated  alma  mater  has  followed  the  example  of  other  schools  in 
acceding  to  this  improvement.  We  shall  surely  not  be  accused  of 
a  desire  to  depreciate  that  institution  of  ail  others,  but  we  must 
say  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that  it  diflTers  from  the  majority  of 
the  well  located  medical  institutions  of  our  country  so  far  as  to  be 
excepted  from  any  applicaticm  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

« 

In  the  quotation  which  follows,  the  writer  reiterates  the  ste- 
reotyped complaint  of  the  multiplication  of  medical  schools,  and  the 
pernicious  effect  of  competition.  The  reader  vrill,  of  course,  form  his 
own  Clinton  of  the  taste  evinced  in  the  allusions  to  other  teachers, 
which  is  indulged  in  an  introductor}*  lecture  by  a  newly  appointed 
professor.  As  respects  the  efl!ects  of  competition  in  medical  schools 
we  can  perceive  no  rrason  why  it  shouM  not  have  its  advantages 
here,  as  in  every  other  sphere  of  effort.    We  know  it  is  custom- 
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ary  to  attribute  most  of  the  evils  under  which  the  profession  labors 
to  this  source,  but  we  believe  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
opinion  except  that  it  has  become  habitual.  We  cannot  devote 
space^  in  this  connection,  to  the  discussion  of  the  topic,  but  we 
would  simply  ask  two  or  three  questions,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  facts  which  settle  the  matter  practically  and  fully: 
Is  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  less  deservedly  distinguished  in 
its  educational  advantages  than  it  probably  would  have  been,  had 
the  Jefferson  school  never  been  organized  t  Has  the  Jefferson 
school  sufiered  by  competition  with  the  several  other  institutions 
which  have  been  more  Yecently  established  in  Philadelphia  7  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
city  of  New- York  before  the  University  school  went  into  operation 
aod  what  is  its  comparative  reputation  now  1  If  our  Boston  friends 
will  reflect  upon  these  questions,  we  honestly  believe  they  would 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  rival  medical  school  in  their 
own  city.  Excellent  as  the  school  now  in  existence  there  is,  it 
would  become,  in  our  opinion,  better,  and  more  flourishing  under 
the  stimulus  of  competition.  We  state  this  as  a  prediction,  for  the 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  experiment  will  be  prac- 
tically tried.  But  to  the  quotation  which  has  suggested  these 
desultory  remarks: — 

'*  The  extreme  and  rapid  multiplication  of  medical  schools  has 
oertainlv  had  its  use  in  educating  the  teachers,  if  not  the  students, 
and  perhaps  in  giving  a  little  training  to  some  of  those  who  might 
have  gone  into  practice  without  any.  1  need  not  say  what  bad 
consequences  it  nas  had;  I  have  hinted  at  them  already,  and  the 
country  is  full  of  loud  complaints  on  the  subject.  So  long  as  the 
moderate  compensation  of  the  teacher  is  an  inducement  to  unem- 
ployed young  men;  so  Ions  as  the  poor  title,  bestowed  upon  every 
Itinerant  who  juggles  a  livm^  out  of  the  pseudo^sciences,  can  tickle 
the  ears  of  half-taught  practitioners,  will  legislatures  be  teased  to 
grant  charters  for  new  schools,  not  only  uncalled  for  by  any  public 
want,  but  tending  directly  to  lower  the  standard  of  education. 
Competition  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,  but  it  has  blown  up  hun« 
dreds  of  poor  wretches  who  trusted  themselves  in  Western  steam- 
boats; and  if  suffered  to  run  riot  through  our  medical  institutions 
they  will  be  true  to  the  parallel  of  hot  fires,  thin  boilers,  close 
valves  and  their  inevitable  consequences.  There  is  a  natural  fit- 
ness of  circumstances  that  might  be  regarded  with  some  advantage. 
Men  do  not  establish  factories  on  hill-tops,  where  the  water  that 
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tiiros  the  wheels  .most  all  be  pamped  up  by  hand.    They  .do  no% 

organise  iQfant  schools  in  diving  bells,  where  the  light  is  to  be  let . 
in  through  a  bull's  eye,  and  the  air  to  be  sent  down  in  demijohns. 
Rivalry  in  medical  institutions  must  always  exist,  but  this  business 
of  underbidding  and  ander-feeding,  tbie  farming  out  of  medical 
stqdeots,  like  towo  paupers^  to  the  lowest  CQHtractor,  must  even- 
tually be  arrested.  If  the  law  cannot  do  it  by  the  necessary  dis- 
crimination, organized  public  opinion  can  and  will  do  it.  And  the 
time  must  come  when  those  institutions  which  cannot  by  any  pos6i« 
UUty  aflTord  pr^ptjcal  ipstruction  in  the  most  important  branches  of 
t(ie  profession  wiU  ce^se  to  be  recognised  as  capable  of  giving  a 
full  title  fo  public  confidence.  It  is  but  the  addition  of  three  or 
four  letters  to  those  which  design&te  the  medical  graduate,  and 
the  Doctor  M&UeincB  Pmnsyhaniensis  or  Harvardiensis  is  as  well 
known  as  the  Parisian  graduate  by  the  title  which  he  never  fails  to 
claim,  and  the  equality  which  now  confounds  the  most  important 
differences  is  at  once  overthrown  and  abolished  I" 

Our  readers  have  not  failed  to  observe  from  the  tenor  of  a  note 
annexed  to  the  extract  preceding  the  last,  that  Dr.  Holmes  enter- 
tains a  very  low  bpiinion  of  Western  Schools,  His  ideas  of  West- 
ern and  Southern  teachers  m^y  be  gathered  from  the  extract 
which  will  follow.  His  remarks  upon  multiplied  schools,  and  "infe- 
rior medical  schools  located  in  wrong  places,''  "  unemployed  young 
men  becoming  teachers  for  the  moderate  compensation,"  &c., 
seems  to  have  reference  especially  to  the  West  and  South.  We 
cannot  let  this  pass  without  a  remark  or  two,  although  otfr  western 
and  southern  brethren  are  abundantly  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  perhaps  will  not  thank  us  for  volunteering  any  comments  on 
this  attack,  for  so  we  must  term  it.  Our  remarks  will  be  rather 
apologetic  for  the  writer  than  otherwise.  We  have  some  Kttle 
practical  acquaintance  with  "  Boston  notions."  One  of  these  no- 
tions is,  that  Boston  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  places,  another  is^ 
that  it  is  the  sina  qua  non.  We  should  be  sorry  to  seem  obnoxious 
to  the  accusation  of  being  wanting  in  respect  for  the  metropolis  of 
our  native  state*  The  accusation  would  be  groundless.  We  de- 
light to  honor  it  as  the  seat  of  learning,  science  and  refinement; 
but  it  does  not  absorb  all  the  talent,  acquirement,  and  intellectual 
resources  of  the  country. 

It  is  really  amusing, to  a  visitor  at  New  England  to  observe  ho^ 
little  all  that  that  pertains  to  the  ^^great  states  ef  the  distant  West^' 
(to  quote  the  writer's  expression)  is  appreciated.    The  Bostonian 
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thinks  it  pasi^og  strange  that  in  Europe  bis,  white  skin  occasions 
surprise*  The  ideas  which  prevail  in  New  England  respecting  the 
West,  appear  not  less  strange  to  the  citizen  of  the  iMter.  The 
author  of  the  address  before  us,  in  the  remarks  to  which  we  have 
directed  the  reader's  attention,  only  expresses  a  common  sectional 
sentiment  We  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  supposes  his 
ren^arks  to  be  such  palpable  truisnis,  that  no  offence  can  possibly 
be  taken,  for,  we  presume  he  would  not  knowingly  violate  the 
rules  of  courtesy  and  good-breeding,  to  say  nothing  of  medical 
ethics.  That  he  honestly  thinks  the  medical  institutions  of  the 
distant  West  are  "  miserable  apologies  for  medical  schools "  we 
have  no  doubt^and,  furthermore,  it  is  to  his  mind  so  obvious  that  it 
must  be  so,  as  to  require  no  reserve  in  uttering  the  opinion.  He 
could  not  probably  be  induced  to  speak  disparingly  of  the  schools 
which  are,  comparatively,  in  his  neighborhood,  viz.,  at  Pittsfield, 
Woodstock,  Castieton,  Hanover,  Bowdoin,  all  located  in  small  vil- 
lages. These  are  in  New  England,  and  cannot  be  charged  with 
being  *Mnferior  schools  wrongly  located,"  the  chairs  filled  with 
'•unemployed  young  men,'^  &c.  New  England  needs  them  all. 
But  in  the  ** great  states  of  the  distant  West"  and  South,  what  are 
the  schools  referred  to?  They  are  as  follows:—- One  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  a  town  now  larger  than  was  Boston  when  the  Boston  Med- 
ical School  was  institutea;  one  at  La  Porte,  in  the  great  state  of 
Indiana;  two  at  St.  Louis,  a  city  larger  than  was  Boston  twenty 
years  ago;  one  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Columbus,  and  one  at  Cleve- 
land, these  from  the  great  state  of  Ohio;  two  in  Kentucky,  one  at 
Lexington  the  other  at  Louisville;  one  in  Tennesee;  one  in  Louis- 
ana,  at  New  Orleans;  one  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  These 
are  the  Medical  Institutions  of  the  distant  West  and  South.  We 
beg  the  reader  to  cdst  his  eye  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
aod  compare  the  territory  over  which  these  schools  are  scattered, 
\irith  the  area  of  New  England  with  its  seven  Medical  Colleges, 
(five  of  which  are  in  villages,)  and  more  in  contemplation! 

We  will  not  enter  upon  the  delicate  undertaking  of  instituting 
comparisons  of  individuals,  but  there  can  be  no  invidiousness  in 
enumerating  some  of  the  teachers  connected  with  the  "  miserable 
apologies  for  schools"  in  the  distant  West  and  South.    The  names 
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of  Drake,  Caldwell,  Gross,  Dudley,  Bartlett,  Brainard,  Lintpn, 

Blake,  Delamater,  Mussey,  Lawson,  Carpenter,,  Ackley,  Dickson, 

Moultrie,  Harrison,  and  others,  are  certainly  familiar,  not  only  at 

the  South  and  West,  bnt  with  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  whole 

country. 

We  must  waive  farther  remark,  and  after  presenting  the  extract 

already  referred  to,  proceed  to  notice  some  Introductory  lectures 

emanating  from  Western  Schools,  of  which  we  have  several  on 

file, 

'^  There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  medical  character  of  this 
section  of  the  country.  Our  position  in  New  England,  a  little  out 
of  the  broad  current,  our  distinct  origin,  our  hereditary  habits, 
manifest  their  their  influence  in  the  shades  of  professional  as  well 
as  political  character.  We  may  expect  to  find  tne  New  Englander 
as  cool,  as  shrewd,  as  practical  in  medicine  as  in  business.  But 
his  peculiarities  are  best  displayed  in  the  medical  teacher  and  the 
medical  public.  The  first  is  singularly  calm,  simple  and  didactic, 
as  compared  with  many  of  his  distant  brethren;  the  second  cau- 
tious, sedate,  respectful  to  a  degree  which  the  fiery  children  of  the 
south  would  call  tame  and  submissive.  When  the  annual  flowering 
of  "Introductory  Lectures"  takes  place,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
colors  are  generally  higher  as  the  distance  from  equator  is  less,  and 
that  the  gayest  display  is  from  those  that  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun;  the  efflorescence  of  scientific 
enthusiasm  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri.  Whether 
it  be  the  coldness  of  Northern  winds  or  th%  sterility  of  Eastern  soil, 
there  is  less  leaving  out  in  proportion  to  the  yield,  and  that  of  a 
less  glaring  aspect  in  our  sober*  nurseries  of  knowledge  than  in 
those  of  our  Southern  and  Western  friends.  Our  danger  is  in  the 
direction  of  sensible  dulness^  and  theirs  in  that  of  glittering  wordi- 
ness." 

An  Introductory  addre%s  delivered  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio^ 
Jfov.  2d  1847.  By  L.  M.  Lawson,  M.  D.  prof  of  Materia 
Medica  and  general  Pathology  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  publication  which  comes  next  in  order. 
Dr.  Lawson  has  lately  become  connected  with  the  school  at  Cin- 
cinnati, having  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege at  Lexington.  He  is  editor  of  the  Western  Lancet,  a  popular 
and  able  Medical  Journal. 

Having  defined  the  philosophical  character  of  the  several  ele- 
ments which  combine  to  constitute  medicine  as  a  science  and  art» 
the  lecturer  sketches  briefly  the  history  of  medicine  from  the  votive 
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tablets  of  the  ^sculapian  temples^  downward  to  the  10th  century ; 
be  next  considers  the  sense  in  which  our  science  is  imperfect,  and 
comments  on  certain  errors  of  medical  philosophising,  especially 
the  error  of  trusting  to  naked  facts,  and  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  statistics  are  adequate  to  develope  principles  of  pathology  and 
therapeuticb  applicable  to  all  individual  cases.    We  give  an  extract 

relating  to  the  latter  topic : 

'This  so-called  science  of  fact  and  experience,  even  when 
narrowed  down  to  what  is  termed  mathematical  probabilities,  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  after  all  a  mere  science  of  casualty.  Suppose,  for 
illustration,  we  have  a  box  containing  four  balls  of  two  different 
colors,  white  and  black, — but  we  do  not  known  how  many  white 
nor  how  many  black.  To  determine  this  point,  I  draw  four  times  ; 
(putting  back  the  ball  each  time)  and  the  result  is,  that  I  have 
drawn  three  white  balls,  and  one  black  one.  I  now  base  upon  this 
experiment  three  hypotheses  :  1.  There  may  be  three  white  balls 
and  one  black.  2.  There  may  be  two  white  and  two  black.  Or,  3. 
One  white  and  three  black.  One  of  these  hypotheses  must  of 
necessity  be  true. 

Now  these  hypotheses  place  us  in  possession  of  certain  numera* 
tors,  which  represent  the  probabilities  of  the  truth  of  each  hypo* 
theses,  and  upon  careful  calculation  the  following  is  the  result : 
Upon  the  first  hypotheses,  the  chance  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is 
i  ;  upon  the  seconds  i  ;  upon  the  third,  i ,  the  sum  of  which  is 
J  0  4.  And  of  course,  reversed,  we  find  the  chance  of  drawing  a 
black  ball  upon  these  three  hypotheses,  respectively,  i,!,  J, — ^the 
sum  being  ,^4 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  two  probabilities  is  1. 

Now  based  upon  this  experience — ^for  it  is  all  experience  without 
any  principle — I  stake  m]r  life  upon  the  chance  of  drawing  a  white 
bafl  at  the  next  trial — which  would  be  the  case  in  medical  practice 
based  alone  upon  experience^-*!  draw  the  ball,  when,  lo!  it  is  black  I 

This  doctrine  of  experience^  as  developed  in  mathematical  proba- 
bilities, is  fully  applicable  to  Louis'  numerical  method  of  arriving  at 
f^reat  laws,  and^also  to  experience  without  principles  in  all  of  its 
forms.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  illustration,  the  relative 
probability  really  existed,  but  in  my  own  attempt  to  make  a  practi- 
cal application  it  failed;  and  not  the  slightest  doubt  can  remam  that 
such  rules  of  action,  when  applied  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  will 
fail  more  frequently  than  succeed.  Hence,  1  repeat,  the  practice 
based  upon  sach  rules  is  nothing  more,  after  all,  than  a  science  of 
casualty. 

And  now,  s^ntlemen,  if  there  be  truth  in  history  or  reason  in 
man — if  our  lives  are  not  fables  and  our  philosophy  a  caricature 
and  a  lie — then  we  have  a  science  based  upon  facts  and  clothed  in 
the  habiliments  of  truth  and  reason ;  a  science  which  has  been 
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handed  down  from  a^  to  ago,  and  from  natum  to  natien^  unttt:DOW; 
its  broad  sheen  illumines  the  world." 

The  lecture  concludes  with  an  animated  appeal  to  the  class  in 
behalf  of  diligence,  perseverance,  and  elevated  aims.  The  address 
is  creditable  as  a  literary  cfibrt,  catholic  in  itf  spirit,  and  altogether 
a  good  introductory. 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  furnishes  another  Introductory, 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  John  P.  Harrison,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  that  Institution,  the  subject 
being  the  "Slate  and  Prospects  of  the  Medical  Profession."  It 
might  be  characterized  as  a  defense  of  the  Medical  Profession  from 
attacks  by  its  own  members.  The  writer  repudiates  and  disproves 
sentiments  so  freely  enunciated  of  late,  which  impute  to  the  Profes- 
sion, as  a  body,  ignorance  and  degradation — a  sentimept  not  ema- 
nating from  the  Public,  but,  pro/t  pudm- 1  irom  the  Profession  itself. 
He  is  far  from  thinking  that  the  present  state  of  the  professioo 
merits  contempt,  and  he  thinks  that  its  prospectn  should  inspire  us 
with  animation  and  zeal.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  views  from  ona 
whose  opinions  should  commaad  atteution  and  respect. 

We  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  performance  the  writer's  remarks 
on  the  multiplication  of  medical  schools,  by  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  sentiments  upon  this  topic  expressed  by  the  Professor 
whose  disconrse  was  first  noticed  in  the  present  article,  are  by  no 
means  so  universally  entertained,  that  a  writer  is  authorized  to 
assume  them  as  establbhed  truths,  i^  wrbich  light  the  Professor 
alluded  to  presenuthem.  We  commend  the  extract  to  the  reader's 
attentive  perusal: — 

The  Medical  Schools  of  the  United  States  have  increased  verjr 
rapidly  within  a  few  years.  Some  excellent  men  look  upon  this 
rapid  augmentation  of  Medical  Schools  as  fraught  with  disastrous 
oontequeBces  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  profession.  We  can- 
not agree  in  this  onunotis  foreboding — in  this  conscientious  alarm 
at  the  quick  process  of  their  rtiuiti  plication. 

On  the  contrary,  present  good  redounds  from,  this  source,  and 
great  future  advantages  will  now  from  their  establishment.  Four 
present  benefits  arise  from  the  creation  of  Schools  of  Medicine  IR^ 
various  parts  of  our  country.  In  the  first  place,  regular  atxl 
properly  organized  schools  of  medicine  repress  quackery.  By  a 
regular  Medical  School  we  mean  one  that  professes  to  teach  the 
science  and  art  of  curing  diseases,  as  the  principles  of  the  science 
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are  understood,  and  the  measures  of  the  art  are  employedi  among 
all  christian,  civilized,  and  refined  people.  And  by  a  properly 
organized  School  is  intended  one  which,  in  a  proper  location,  has 
the  common  number  of  Chairs,  teaching  all  the  important  branches, 
and  whose  requisitions  for  graduation  are  the  same  as  obtained  in 
all  respectable  institutions. 

It  is  objected  to  the  multiplication  of  Medical  Schools,  that  they 
furnish  such  facilities  and  hold  out  such  inducements,  as  to  tempt 
young  men,  with  insuiScient  preparation^  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
Medicine,  and  that  by  granting  diplomas  upon  inadequate  proofs' of 
acquirements  in  medicine,  they  degrade  the  whole  profession.  The. 
objector  has  never,  perhaf>s,  reflected,  because  he  may  not  be  fami* 
liar  with  the  real  condition  of  things,  that  were  there  no  regular 
medical  schools,  irregular  practitioners  would  increase  more  rapidly 
than  they  do  at  present,  and  that  it  is  best  to  throw  in  the  market 
a  genuine  article,  of  even  inferior  value,  than  to  allow  an  altogether 
spurious  one  to  take  its  place.  As  to  the  temptation  given  yoyng 
men  to  induce  them  to  solicit  the  doctorate,  which,  it  is  contended, 
our  Medical  Schools  are  derelict  in,  one  answer  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  objection.  Responsibility,  however  slight 
in  its  exactions,  is  preferable  to  irresponsibility  in  aay  shape  or 
degree.  Suppose  tnere  were  but  four  or  five  Medical  Schools  in 
our  country,  instead  of  thirty-seven,  the  actual  number  at  present. 
With  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
apparent  that  .these  five  or  six,  or  even  twice  five  or  six,  would 
be  totally  inadequate  to  supply  annually  the  proper  number  of 
physicians  for  our  country. 

but  there  is  another  advantage  derived  from  the  multiplication 
of  medical  schools  entirely  pretermitted  by  our  objector.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  human  life,  a  gradation  will 
be  observed.  The  older,  or  more  celebrated  institutions  will  attract 
the  largest  number  of  students  ;  even  some  of  the  students  who 
attend  one  course  at  the  less  celebrated  schools,  will  resort  at  their 
second  session  of  lectures,  to  the  more  renowned  seats  of  instruc- 
tion. Thus,  whilst  the  less  established  schools  are  patronised  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  keep  them  aAoat  on  the  tide,  those  of  mor^ 
celebrity  will  maintain  their  *high  and  palmy  state." 

Again,  the  number  of  pur  schools  of  medicine  has  already 
awakened,  and  will  keep  alive,  a  generous  spirit  of  emulation. 
This  emulous,  and  stirring  spirit  of  competition  provokes  to  greater 
exertion  in  teaching,  leads  to  a  more  careful  selection  of  professors, 
and  eminently  conduces  to  a  more  liberal  collection  of  apparatus, 
and  of  museums,  by  which  the  lectures  delivered  shall  be  illustrated 
and  enforced.  Already  are  these  beneficial  results  witnessed,  and 
with  the  march  of  time  they  will  ^o  on  to  develope  their  force  and 
brilliancy  with  accumulated  activity.  This  generous  spirit  of 
emulation  has  very  noticeably  promoted  medical  literature  in  our 
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oountry.    This  eacouraging  sign  of  the  timeB  we  shall  more  par- 
ticularly notioe. 

A  still  additional  aaspicioos  influence  exercised  by  our  medical 
schools  is  the  direct  bearing  they  have  in  harmonizing  the  profes- 
sion in  all  its  high  aims,  and  ulterior  designs  of  improvement.  This 
efliecty  by  a  natural  and  very  operative  principle,  will  follow  from 
similarity  of  pursuit,  and  an  ardent  breathing  after  the  same  grand 
and  glorious  ends,  if  our  medical  schools  are  thus  united  in  the 
holy  brotherhood  of  science  and  humanity,  they  will  send  down, 
through  all  ranks  of  the  profession,  the  same  noble  aspirations  by 
which  they  are  animated,  in  reaching  after  higher  manifestations  of 
excellence,  and  in  maintaining  a  liberal  union  with  each  other  in  all 
the  great  purposes  of  their  endowment 

The  future  or  more  remote  results  of  this  multiplication  of  schools 
of  medical  education,  will  be  realized  by  young  aspirants,  who 
may  hereafter  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  medicine.  A  hope, 
an  aspiration,  a  determination,  to  become  a  teacher  of  medicine, 
will  actuate  many  young  men,,  and  impel  them  to  a  more  thorough 
preliminary  education,  as  well  as  to  a  more  protracted  course  of 
medical  instruction.  Open  wide  the  door  of  advancement;  present 
the  prizes  of  honor  and  reputation,  and  emolument,  to  our  young 
medical  aspirants,  and  call  up  talent  and  industry,  and  ambition, 
from  various  portions  of  the  land;  thus  genius  will  emerge  from  its 
obscurity,  and  deck  itself  with  trophies  won  from  nature's  myste- 
ries, ana  subjecting  the  contributions  of  science  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ultimate  objects  of  all  professional  efibrts — the  happi- 
ness of  our  race,  the  profession  will  arise  superior  to  the  petty 
assaults  of  its  detractors,  and  vindicate  its  character  from  all  the 
aspersions  of  ignorance," 

Passing,  now,  from  the  metropolis,  defacto^  to  the  metropolis,  de 
jurCf  of  the  noble  state  of  Ohio,  we  have  from  the  Willoughby 
Medical  College,  recently  transferred  to  Columbus  from  the  village 
of  Willoughby,  an  introductory  by  Prof.  Butterfield.  As  the  pre^ 
sent  course,  to  which  Prof.  Butterfield's  address  was  a  public  intro- 
ductory, is  the  first  course  of  lectures  in  the  new  location  of  the 
school,  the  lecturer  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  discourse 
to  considerations  which  this  fact  appropriately  suggested.  He 
appeals  to  the  community  of  Columbus  for  encouragement  and 
support  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  Medical  school  in  that 
city.  It  would  seem  that  the  appeal  had  not  been  in  vain,  forr 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  a  wealthy  and  liberal  citi- 
zen has  donated  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  founding  and  sustaining 
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a  Medical  College  in  that  place,  an  act  of  munificent  liberality  for 

such  an  object,  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  this  country.    The 

school  is  to  be  reorganized  under  a  new  charter,  and  promises,  with 

the  efforts  of  an  able  faculty,  to  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing 

of  the  institutions  of  the  west. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  it  is  to  be  named  after  the  benefactor, 

the  Starling  Medical  College.    We  trust  that  this  example  of  judi* 

cious  liberality  may  not  be  without  its  happy  influence  in  other 

places,  and  that  some  of  those  who  combine  wealth  and  generosity 

wiA  be  incited  by  this  precedent  to  give  their  bounty  this  direction* 

How  can  they  serve  better  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity  I    In 

what  other  department  of  public  enterprise,  and    philanthropic 

eflbrt,  can  a  greater  amount  of  good  be  effected  by  a  moderate 

endowment  I    We  quote  the  peroration  of  Dr.  Butterfield's  lecture: 

*^here  is  much  in  it  [the  medical  profession]  to  command  our  love 
and  respect.  It  embraces  one  of  the  highest,  most  benevolent  and 
useful  of  human  pursuits.  Noble  examples  by  hundreds,  living  and 
dead,  are  before  you,  to  stimulate  your  industry  and  excite  your 
ambition.  I  hope  and  trust  there  are  many  before  me,  whose  foot- 
steps upon  the  sands  of  time  shall  remain  so  long,  that  the  stone 
shall  perpetuate  their  memorial  for  ever. 

I  might  dwell  somewhat  upon  the  self-devoted  heroism,  which 
disregards  dangers,  before  which  the  stoutest  warriors  quail,  and 
which  constitutes  a  necessary  element  jn  the  training  and  practice 
of  every  true  physician  ;  of  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  wretched- 
ness of  which  he  is  the  daily  witness,  and  through  which  he  moves 
as  the  ministering  angel ;  but  time  forbids, 

I  see  the  noble  Mc Williams,  steering  with  his  own  hands,  the 
ill-fated  steamer,  through  the  death-dealing  fens  of  the  Niger,  while 
all,  oflScers  and  men,  save  one,  and  he  at  the  engine,  are  dead  or 
disabled.  1  read  the  record  of  another  death,  the  fourth  physician 
who  has,  during  the  present  epidemic  in  New  Orleans,  fallen.  1 
read  almost  dailv  of  one,  and  another,  and  another,  in  New  York, 
in  Boston,  in  Baltimore,  in  Montreal,  in  Quebec,  who  have  died 
victims  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  I  see  always,  when 
the  pestilence  is  walking  in  darkness  and  mowing  down  its  hnn- 
dreas  and  its  thousands,  the  physician,  calm  and  unappalled,  at  his 
post,  battling  with  all  his  might,  a  far  more  irresistible  foe  than  any 
mere  human  enemy  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  humble  votary  of  a 
profession  which  has  oflered  op,  and  is  still  ready  to  offer  up,  its 
most  costly  and  cherished  jewels,  as  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  the 
public  good. 
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May  you  become.  Gentlemen,  worthy  of  the  truly  eialtedPro- 
fsesioQ  towards  which  your  efforts  and  ambition  are  ciirected." 

If  we  were  to  indulge  a  sweeping  criticism  upon  Introductory 
addresses,  regarded  as  literary  productions,  we  should  say  thaf 
they  are  generally  rhetorically  overstrained.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Lecturer  feels  bound,  at  all  hazards,  to  produce  on  that  occasion 
a  specimen  of  fine  writing,  and,  hence,  attempting  the  most  diffi- 
cult species  of  composition,  an  ornate,  flowery  style,  as  might  be 
expected  the  production  in  some  instances  would  become  better 
the  college  sophomore,  than  the  incumbent  of  a  professorial  chair. 
Our  Boston  friend  would  perhaps  say  this  criticism  applies  to  West- 
em  and  Southern  Lecturers  more  especially,  but,  if  we  do  not  err, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  even 
New  England  for  illustrations.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  lavish  profusion  of  tropes  and  metaphors,  are  doe  to 
the  fact  that  the  addresses  were  really  written  only  to  b^  pronoQiioed 
before  a  medical  class,  and  the  writer,  without  aflfectatioii,  is 
beguiled  into  the  indiscretion  of  submitting  his  production  to"  the 
calm  perusal  of  those  whose  judgment  and  taste,  if  not  coltirated, 
have  been  chastened  by  longer  refleotion,  and  the  sober  experi- 
ences  of  life.  We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark  on 
examination  of  the  two  pamphlets  before  ns  remaining  to  be  uotkaedL 
The  first  is  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Shipman,  Professor  of  Snrgeij  in  tbe 
Indiana  Medioal  CoU^e.  The  second  is  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr«  Shipman's  address  is  of  the  genus  of  florid  introdoctories. 

We  do  not  speak  of  it,  hovrever,  as  such,  because  it  is  par  exai- 

Imce  a  specimen  of  that  geom.    Perhaps  some  of  the  prndnriiiMii 

already  noticed,  are  eqaaByohBoxioas  to  the  criticism.    ThissbodM 

be  said,  lest  the  prefatoiT  remarks  just  made,  may  be  thou^t  to  be 

deagned  for  this  particidar  application.    The  remarks 

ID    the  present  conneclioB   becaose  Ibey  happeoed  to  be      _ 

gested,  not  because  of  tfior  exdoave  pertmencr.    We  selaci  i9ie 

following  extract: — 

'« A  field  of  onexploredl  aciBMe  lies  hefiMe  yea.    bter  op«B  it 
and  make  ikw  disooveriesL     The  Nerrooa  Syalem. 
Phy^logist  and  Fatboiogist  have  disoovered  so  nncb 
and  inleiesung.  within  a  few  years^  is  a  field  wbue  fotBre 
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erers  have  moch  to  hope  for.  The  manner  in  which  mind  is  uni- 
ted to  matter,  remains  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  diseased  mani- 
festations of  mind,  or  the  diseased  tissues  through  which  it  is  dis- 
played, for  we  believe  that  the  human  mind  is  always  bright  and 
perfect,  the  diseased  medium  gives  its  apparent  imperfections.  We 
place  a  bright  light  in  a  clear  and  transparent  glass,  and  it  sheds  its 
clear  and  dazzling  rays  upon  every  object.  We  place  it  in  a  col- 
ored medium  and  we  find  it  tinges  every  thing  with  its  altered  color, 
or  we  sui'round  it  with  darkness  and  its  light  is  gone;  still  it  blazes 
clear  as  ever.  The  poor  benighted  idiot  has  still  the  same  divine 
spark  within,  but  it  is  surrounded  and  bedimmed  with  a  dark, 
impenetrable,  night.  The  various  multitude  of  insane,  have  the 
Boui  shining  out  in  a  great  variety  of  fantastic  forms  and  hues,  now 
flashing  with  the  most  intense  and  brilliant  light,  now  flickering  and 
wavering  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind,  or  going  out  in  gloom  and 
darkness.  Here  there  is  a  field  where  new  discoveries  are  to  be 
sought  Some  future  Philosopher  may  yet  arise  to  systematize  and 
arrange  these  apparent  mysteries,  and  clear  away  the  mist  that 
has  hung  like  an  impenetrable  veil  between  the  boundaries  of 
mind  and  matter. 

What  a  curious  and  wonderful  organ  is  the  brain  !  A  tissue  of 
matter,  whose  appearance  gives  little  import  of  its  high  and  lofty 
uses.  Take,  for  example,  the  brain  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte — Iook 
on  that  few  ounces  of  soft  pulpy  matter,  enclosed  in  its  bony  case, 
surrounded  by  membranes  and  pierced  by  nerves  and  blood  vessels. 
That  was  the  field  whereon  were  marshalled  the  five  hundred  thou- 
sand troops,  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  yet  so  dis- 
ciplined as  to  concentrate  within  an  hour  of  each'  other  on  some 
field  of  strife.  Each  man  had  a  place  on  that  wonderful  brain.  The 
five  hundred  battles  were  fought  there.  The  thirty  millions  of  the 
French  nation  had  a  place;  the  snowy  Alps;  the  Sacred  Mountains 
of  Palestine;  Egypt;  the  Pyramids;  the  Nile;  the  Lybian  Desert; 
the  mighty  Oriential  Empire;  all  these,  with  vast  plains  for  national 
^lory,  found  a  place;  and  yet  there  was  room  for  his  beloved 
Cropress  and  darling  boy. 

The  nervous  system  has  much  unexplored  ground,  that  awaits 
seme  future  discoverer.  Here,  too,  the  structure  gives  little  evi- 
dence of  its  astonishing  and  varied  functions;  a  few  small  white 
cords,  emerging  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  acted  on  by 
distant  objects,  gives  all  the  exquisite  beauties  of  nature,  in  all  her 
gorgeous  coloring.  Or  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  all  the 
harmonious  sounds  of  the  Universe. 

The  study  of  the  organs,  concerned  in  the  manifestation  of  Mind, 
is  one  of  vast  and  absorbing  interest*  Within  a  few  years  past, 
the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nerves  has  been  investigated  with 
great  zealjand  ability.  The  researches  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Combe, 
and  many  others,  have  given  an  impulse  to  this  department,  that 
has  cleared  lip  many  unexplained  phenoonena  in  physiological  and 
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metaphysical  scienoe.  We  do  not  pretend  to  endorse  every  thing 
that  18  claimed  by  these  men;  yet  there  are  facts  enough  elicited  in 
their  investigations,  to  render  their  labors  exceedingly  valuable. 
It  will  not  appear  strange  that  great  error  may  have  been  mixed 
up  and  blended  with  truth;  especially,  where  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded with  great  obscurity.  The  anient  and  sanguine,  in  their 
search  for  facts  to  sustain  a  favorite  theory,  may  have  seized  hold 
of  some  plausible  appearances,  and  baptized  them  into  their  creed. 
It  should  be  your  aim  in  all  these  vexed  questions,  to  steer  clear, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  an  Overweening  credulity,  or  an  obstinate  scepti- 
cism. You  must  remember  that  absolute  demonstration  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  science  of  mind.  Your 
evidence  must  be  inferential  in  manv  instances;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
it  is  exceedingly  unreasonable  to  doubt  all  that  does  not  appear 

Elausible.  The  human  mind,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most  incompre- 
ensible  and  mysterious  things  in  nature.  Can  any  one  explain  its 
most  simple  act]  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  raise  my  hand  and  place 
it  on  my  breast  1  What  connection  has  my  will  with  the  muscles 
of  my  arm  1  What  sympathy  has  my  eye  with  that  distant  grove, 
that  lies  like  an  island  on  the  prairie  1  Or  can  you  explain  how,  by 
an  efibrt  of  the  mind,  we  are  transported  to  our  distant  firesides, 
see  the  familiar  faces  of  our  relatives  and  friends,  as  we  left  them  a 
few  weeks  since;  or  how,  with  the  velocitv  of  thought,  send  our 
fancy  to  distant  lands,  skimming  the  boundless  seas,  scaling  lofty 
mountains,  sinking  into  sunless  abysses,  traversing  the  whole  earth, 
and  even  up  to  the  highest  heaven,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal. 

What  a  mysterious  thing  is  the  human  mind  T  the  tenant  of  a 
home  so  perishable  as  the  human  body.  A  structure  of  bone  and 
muscle,  of  membranes,  nerves  and  blood  vessels,  liable  to  a  thou- 
sand accidents,  more  perishable  than  idols  made  of  wood  and  stone, 
yet  the  tenement  of  immortality. 

Our  business  the  ensuing  winter  will  be  in  endeavoring  to  render 
this  structure  a  place  of  comfort  and  security.  Where  shall  we 
commence  our  labors]  How  so  likely  to  succeed  as  to  make  our- 
selves thorough  masters  of  this  curious  habitation,  to  keep  it  from 
decay,  to  prevent  the  worm  and  the  inject  from  committing  ravages, 
protecting  it  from  the  storms  that  sweep  over  the  plains,  and  the 
mouldering  damps  that  collect  beneath  its  foundations,  to  guard 
against  the  devouring  fire  from  within«  and  the  scathing  lightnings 
from  without,  the  rude  attack  of  hostile  foes,  or  the  secret  ambush 
of  hidden  enemies.  Like  skillful  engineers,  our  energies  should  be 
directed  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  sappers  and  miners  of 
life.  Then,  after  having  perfected  yourselves  in  everv  branch  of 
our  art,  ybu  will  go  fortn  into  the  world  on  your  errand  of  mercy." 

Dr.  Drake's  address,  which,  as  regards  the  topics  handled,  and 
the  mode  of  handling  them,  differs  from  the  usual  character  of 
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inlroductories,  is  thus  entitled: — Strictures  on  some  of  the  Defects 
and  Infirmities  of  hteUectual  and  Moral  Character^  in  Students  qf 
Medicine.^* 

The  subject  is  novel,  and  would  hardly  be  selected  for  an  aJ 
captandum  effect  upon  the  auditory  before  which  it  was  pronounced. 
The  writer  is  a  veteran  teacher,  and  has  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties to  study  the  moral  and  intellectual  defects  of  medical  students. 
He  rehearses  the  fruits  of  his  observations  with  great  plainness 
of  speech — there  is  no  disposition  to  mince  matters  either  in  lan- 
guage or  ideas.  The  lecture  was  written  to  communicate  whole- 
some truths,  not  to  tickle  the  ears  of  his  hearers  by  that  homage  of 
adulation  to  which  custom,  to  some  extent,  has  conferred  a  claim. 
Prof.  D.  has  no  need  to  concede  aught  to  the  validity  of  such  a 
claim.  Our  readers  will  desire  to  know  what  are  the  prominent 
defects  and  infirmities  upon  which  the  writer  comments.  He  divides 
Medical  students  into  eleven  groups.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  bare  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  each  group.  We 
could  not  do  justice  to  his  remarks  upon  them  severally,  without 
transferring  the  entire  discourse  to  our  columns. 

The  first  group,  consists  of  the  best  students— the  best  in  a  morri 
and  intellectual  sense.     The  second  group,  comprehends  students 
^ho,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  fully  qualified  for  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessional life,  are  attending  their  third  course  of  lectures.    The 
third  group,  is  composed  of  gentlemen  somewhat  advanced  in  Ufo, 
who  have  entered  on  the  practical  duties  of  the  profession  before 
graduating.    The  fourth  group,  consists  of  those  who  have  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  without  preparation.    A  fifth  groop^ 
is  made  up  of  those  who  feel  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
going  into  practice  after  attending  a  single  course  of  lectures.  The 
members  of  the  sixth  group,  are  those  who  are  altogether  intent  on 
practical  matters.     They  who  comprise  the  seventh  group,  are 
they  who  have  unfortunately  engaged  in  the  study  of  medjcine 
with  inadequate  capacities.    An  e^hth  group,  consists  of  those  who 
lack  punctuaHty.    Students  who  cultivate  society  during  the  see- 
flioD,  compose  a  ninth  group.    The  tenth  group,  embraces  the  disn- 
pated.     The  fasi  group,  consists  of  ''bullies  and  deapendoes.'' 
We  trust,  for  the  honor  of  Southern  schools,  that  the  last  graup 
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^iplud^  but  a  sinall  pfx>portion  of  those  who  are  aMei^blecl  at  their 

halls, of  instructioiL 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  foregoing  classification,  that 

Qumeroos  important  topics   a^e  embraced  in  the  scope  of  this 

address,  and  to  say  that:  the  reader  will  find  them  ably  treated,  is 

needless,  for. who  wbuld  expect  otherwise  from  the  well  known. 

ability  of  the  author.    The  portion  of  the  lecture  which  we  shall 

sf  lect  for  quotatioQ  is  the  peroration,  in  which  the  talented  lecturer 

displays  that  American  spirit  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  cher<- 

ished  and  cultivated  more  than  it  is^  within  the  rank  of  our  profes- 

s^n: — 

^'tn  the  fourth  place,  our  students  do  not  propose  to  themselves, 
that  they  will  strive  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  our  science.  But 
why  shCHild^  they:  not  T  The  American  mind-  is  not  inferior,  in 
strength  or.  invention. to  that  of  Europe.  In  the  science  of  govern- 
inept^in  jurisprudence — ^in  eloquence — ^in  war — ^in  agriculture —  in 
the  fine  and  useful  arts,  it  has  shown  itself  quite  equal,  often 
superior,  to  the  Europeaif  mind.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  v)e  continue 
toklook,  almost  ^xclusiyely,  to  our  n^pdical  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ocean,  and  not  to  ourselves  for  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments t  France,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
respectively  cultivating  the  profession,  as  if  the  duty  of  enlarging 
itft^wdarless  rested^oa  oqe  only.  The  physicians  of  those  several 
ki^dpms,  do  not  turn  to  each  other  with,  an  eye  of  dependence, 
but  of  emulation.  In  this  country,,  the  reverse  prevails.  To  ac- 
quire a  tolerable  knowledge  of  wnat  is  done  abroad,  too  often  con- 
stitutes the  sum  total  of  we  ambition  of  the  best  minds  among  us, 
while  ))undreds  do  not  even  aspire  to  that..  It  is  time  that  we  threw 
off  the  shackles  of  colonial  dependence^  and  assumed  a  higher  posi- 
tion. Once,  like  callow  nestlings^  we  of  necessity  swallowed  what- 
ever our  European  Dorsing  mothera  dropped!  into  onr  gaping 
throats, ;  but  we  are  no  longer  unfiedged,  and  should  spread  out 
our  growing  pinions,  and  begin  a  life  ofindependent  activity.  This 
resolution  once  taken,,  success  would  not  be  doubtful.  But  who 
should  take  itt  Those  who  are  now  in,  or  those  who  are  aspiring 
tq  the  profession?  1  answer^ a/4  bul  especially  the  latter-^you 
apd^  ypur  fellow  students  throughout  the  Union; — for  the  old  are 
too  inert,  the  middle  aged  too  indifferent,  and  a  majority  of  bofh 
classes,  too  Kttle  prepared  by  earlv  discipline,  or  lofty  aspirstibn,  to 
enber  on  a  career  of  giory.  Our  hopes^  therefore,  must  rest :Od  yott 
moT!^  thap  your  preceptors  and  seAjprs..  Would  to  God,  m^  ypuii|^ 
friends,  t^at  I  coyld  kindle  in  your  hearts  a  flame  of  patriotic  ambi- 
tion, so  intense  a«f  to  bum  up  every  germ  of  servile  dependence  on 
the  phyaieiaDS  of  ithe  old  w<H*ld !  Would  that  I  oould  fill  yon  imag^ 
n^fj^  with  bright  apd  ^autiful  yisiqwiof  thf»  Aiture  I    Batsboaid 
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1  do  80,  remember  that  the  most  glorious  conceptions  will  not,  of 
themselves,  secure  the  objects  which  they  embody.     The  concep- 
tions of  mind  which  tell  on  the  progress  of  an  individual,  a  class, 
or  a  nation,  comprehend  both  causes  and  effects.    The  little  child 
as  eagerly  puts  forth  its  hands  to  pluck  the  flower  which  hangs 
beyond  its  reach,  as  that  which  blooms  within  its  grasp.    Experi- 
ence tends  to  correct  this  constitutional  error  of  infancy;  but  in 
man^.  minds  the  correction  is  so  slow  and  imperfect,  that  the  man, 
in  this  trait  of  character,  remains  a  child;  and  while  he  indulges  in 
captivating  visions  of  excellence,  which  cost  no  effort,  neglects  the 
labors  which  alone  can  convert  them  into  living  realities.    They 
who  do  not  rise  above  this  infirmity  of  our  nature,  will  do  nothing 
towards  emancipating  us  from  our  unequal  dependence  on  Europe. 
They  who  surmount  it,  will  contribute  to  tne  foundation  of  an 
American  profession.    To  this  great  and  brilliant  enterprise  your 
alma  mater  now  calls  you — every  one,  the  humblest  not  less  than 
the  highest,  for  all  may  contribute  something.     How  happy  would 
she  be,  to  see  every  heart  here,  and  in  all  the  sister  schools  of  the 
'  Continent,  quicl^Dcd  into  life,  and  filled  with  a  moral  courage  equal 
to  the  task  1    Then,  the  question  with  the  young  aspirant  would  no 
longer  be — What  saith  the  seer  of  other  countries  ?  but  of  our  own, 
our  beloved  native  land:  then,  improvement  would  roll  onward, 
like  a  mighty  river — deep  and  feHiltzing  as  the  Mississippi — trans- 
parent and  uniform  as  the  St.  Lawrence !    The  fame  of^its  waters 
would  spread  to  other  lands;  and  many  of  their  young  men  would 
come  and  drink.     American  students  as  they  traversed  the  ocean 
for  the  East  would  then  greet  European  students  on  their  way  to 
the  West;  and  on  reaching  the  schools  of  the  old  worid,  would  feel 
no  humiliation;  but  in  the  pride  of  a  glowing  patriotism,  would  be 
able  to  exclaim  to  those  around  them — "If  we   have,  sought  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  yon  young  men  are  treading^ 
those  of  the  Deleware,  the  Hudson  and  the  Ohio.'' 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  introductories  which  had 

aociimolatsd  up  to  the  time  of  commencing  this  article.    We  then 

supposed  that  on  committing  the  last  of  the  budget  to  the  Hands  of 

the  Printer's  Devil,  our  labors  in  this  line  would  be  finiahedL    But, 

as  the  cant  expression  goes«  **  there  are  a  few  more  ef  the  same 

sort  left^'^  with  which  we  have  been  labored  (pitte  recently.    These* 

we  must  reserve  for  another  nnn^r. 
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ART.  n. — Dr.  Hamilton^  Surgical  Dispensary  at  the  Medical 
CdlkgejlSiS. 

Enlarged  Ih'east.'^Mrn. ,  aged  38  years,  from  Steuben 

Co.  Mrs.  •  ■  bad  her  first  cbtld  when  81  years  old,  soon  after 
which  she  had  a  milk  abscess.  It  was  opened  near  the  nipple  sev- 
eral times,  and  left  a  permanent  retraction  of  the  nipple.  From 
that  day  to  this  it  has  never  been  perfectly  sound,  a  small  indura- 
tion having  remained.  Two  years  ago,  (it  was  then  not  larger 
than  a  pullet's  egg)  Goodrich,  a  cancer  doctor,  applied  a  caustic; 
after  which  it  rapidly  enlarged,  suppurated,  and  finally  cicatrized; 
but  still  continuing  to  increase,  it  has  at  length  involved  the  whole 
breast.  The  breast  is  now  a  large,  irregular,  and  pretty  hard  mass, 
slightly  attached  to  the  parts  underneath,  the  skin  at  the  upper  part 
somewhat  discolored  and  diseased.  It  is  not  much  painful,  or  ten« 
der.  The  glands  in  the  cbrrespondmg  axilla  are  enlarged  and  also 
some  of  the  absorbent  glands  just  above  the  clavicle;  they  are 

quite  hard.    Mrs, is  endente.     Her  health  is  tolerably  good. 

Cancer  is  not  hereditary  in  her  family. 

Dr.  Hamilton  admitted  that  in  this  case  some  difficulty  existed  in 
the  diagnosis.  Some  of  the  signs  indicating  a  ^'  chronic  mammary 
tumor,*'  and  others  leading  to  the  suspicion  that  it  may  be  scirrous. 
It  resembles  a  **  chronic  mammary  tumor "  in  the  early  period  of 
lifis  at  which  it  commenced,  4n  its  slow  growth  until  interfered  with 
by  the  quack,  in  the  little  pain  attendiag  its  progress,  in  the  lobu- 
lated  feel  of  its  surface,  in  its  having  attained  so  great  a  size  with, 
out  prooceeding  to  supporation,  in  the  s%ht  attachaoents  it  has 
formed  to  the  muscles  underneath,  in  the  condition  of  health  which 
the  patient  presents.  White  it  presents  characters  of  a  scirrous  in 
its  hardness,  the  recent  implication  c^  the  integument  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tumor,  ia  its  obstinate  increase.  To  these  circumstances 
we  should  add  the  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  absorbents  in 
the  neck  and  axilla.  An  enlargement  simply,  might  not  excite  our 
suspicions,  as  it  may  occur  in  connection  with  any  form  of  disease 
of  the  breast,  from  mere  irritation,  but  the  induraHon  is  indicative 
generally  of  malignancy.  The  retraction  of  the  nipple,  so  gene- 
rally observed  in  sdrroos,  is  also  here  present,  but  from  iu  history 
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we  learn  that  the  original  abtoeis  was  so  near  the  nipple  as  by  its 
cicatriaation  to  have  produced  this. 

On  the  whole  we  believe  this  was  originally  a  simple  sarcomatoas 
tumor,  existing  in  the  substance  of  the  mamma,  but  by  meddle- 
some interference  it  has  began  to  assume  signs  of  malignancy. 

TV-ealment— *lf  it  is  really  malignant,  it  has  made  too  much  pro- 
gress to  be  arrested  by  an  operation.  Jf  it  is  not  malignant  there 
cannot  be  sufficient  apology  for  extirpating  it  in  her  present  condi- 
tion. In  short,  no  operation  can  be  recommended  at  present.  Dr. 
H.  recommended  a  spare  diet,  and  the  application  of  a  cicuta 
plaater,  which,  he  remarked,  enjoys  with  some  surgeons  considera- 
ble reputation  for  cancerous  and  scrofulous  a&ctions,  but  its  value 
is  overrated. 

Perieal  Fuiula* — Charles  Clark,  aged  12  years,  from  Conesus. 
In  April  last  he  fell  astride  a  box  and  struck  upon  his  perineum, 
which  ruptured  the  urethra,  and  in  a  few  days  resulted  in  a  fistula. 
It  is  now  about  nine  months  since  the  accident,  and  as  the  fistula 
does  not  close,  and  a  firm  and  close  stricture  exists  in  front  of  the 
fistula,  it  was  determined  to  operate. 

Operaiion. — A  silver  catheter  was  carried  down  to  the  stricture, 
and  upon  the  extremity  i^  this  an  incision  was  made,  and  it  was 
extended  backward  about  an  inch  and  a  half  until  it  had  passed  the 
"w^hole  strictured  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  silver  catheter  was 
now  withdrawn  and  a  large  sized  flexible  catheter  introduced. 

Dr.  H.  remarked  that  he  had  always  found  this  a  much  more 
difficult  operation  than  lithotomy.  The  smalbess  of  tlie  contracted 
channel  for  which  you  seek,  the  fibn»us  and  almost  cartilaginous 
condition  of  the  structures  in  its  vicinity,  (in  consequence  of  the 
ulceration  &c.)  and  the  fact  that  the  urethra  is  generally  drawn  to 
the  right  or  left  by  adhesions,  are  the  chief  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment. After  the  operation  is  made  also,  the  process  of  cure  is 
long  and  tedious.  The  catheters  have  to  be  withdrawn  and 
replaced  by  fresh  ones  daily,  or  at  longest  every  second  day.  The 
practice  recommended  by  some  surgeons  of  permitting  them  to 
r^oiain  undiaturbed  three  or  four  days,  is  highly  reprehensible. 
'Xhe  bladder  being  now  in  an  irritable  condition,  phoshatic  deposits 
are  made  upon  the  catheter  very  rapidly,  and  if  it  remains  in  the 
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bladder  more  tban  fbrty-«agitf  hoan  it  will  becofse  so  onaruited  as 

to  lacerate  the  urethra  in  ita  witbdrtWal,  and  aoawHaM  itisremoTed 
whb  great  diffienlty  and  not  wilboiit  danger  of  ite  being  broken  ofT 
witbiD  the  bladder.  The  urine  also  softesB  androti  the  gumelaBtic 
catheter,  sod  a  new  catheter  abodd  be  used  each  time. 

The  case  'waa  beard  from  about  the  first  of  March,  Mid  it  was 
then,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fatlerson,  healing  kindly,  and  the  chan- 
nel of  tbe  urethra  was  free  and  unobslructed. 

Paia^ml  affMiiom  of  ikt  rmgfiitgtr  lad  ampv^aiian.. — Mrs.  Bort- 
lelt,  of  Geneva,  aged  40.  A  boibII  point  at  the  extreauty  of  the 
ring  finger  of  tbe  lefi  band,  has  been  exquuilely  painful  and  tMider 
when  toadied  for  many  years.  The  spot  is  not  mote  than  two  or 
three  lines  in  diameter,  but  when  touched  a  severe  lancinating 
pains  shoots  up  the  hand.  There  ia  an  evideDt  enlargement  at  this 
spot,  tbe  skin  being  elevated  about  two  lines  and  very  aliglitly  dis- 
ooloned.  Mrs.  B.  u  in  pretty  good  faesldi,  is  not  subject  to  nea- 
ra^c  pains  elsewhere,  bat  she  saflers  so  mudi  from  this  finger, 
and  eipeciaily  latterly,  that  Bba  is  detannioed  i^n  .having  an  ^ae- 
ration made. 

The  disease  was  diagnosedas  a  chronic  mSammation  of  some 
terminal  nerve,  probably  induead  by  disease  of  the  bone  in  its 
vidnity.  The  patient  was  assured  that  nothing  short  of  an  opera- 
tion could  afford  her  relief,  and  that  wliile  a  mere  incision  fo  the 
bone,  or  an  excision  of  the  pulp  of  the  finger  might  potsibljr  be 
sufficieiit,  yet  that  neither  of  these  operations  could  give  her  a 
gdaranlee  against  the  ctKitinuonce  of  the  disene.  Atnpataition  of 
the- last  pfa^ans,  could  alone  be  relied  upon.  Mrs.  B.  nDfaesita- 
tingly  chose  the  latter.  Dr.  H.  accordingly  performed  the  ampu- 
tation at  tbe  last  phalangeal  artioulation.  Ota  dissection  of  l!be 
fii^r  no  disease  could-  be  dsco^cred  except  a  sraal]  exostosis  of 
.about  two  lines  projortion,  ei^actly.  tinder  the  seat  of  the  tender- 
nesB,  and  which  whs  beyond  doubt  the  soarce  of  the  morbid  sensi- 
hility  in  the  nervea.  T^  dicaeclkm  and  the  rasi^  of  tbe  case  oen- 
firmed  the  correctness  of  tbe  tremmeiu.  The  wonnd  healed 
kiadly,  and  op  to  tbe  lith  of  Mardi,  two  mdnlhs  after  the  ampala- 
tion,;  there  bad  been  not  tbe  aligliieat  retuni  of  paia  in  die  stamp 
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Varus^  and  section  of  tendo  Jlchittes. — Infant  child  of  William 
Whiting,  of  Union ville,  Phelps,  aged  7  months.     This  case,  ii  was 
remarked,  would  illustrate  the  fact  fhat  even  at  a  very  early  period 
of  h'fe,  when  the  feet  were  most  pliant,  the  section  of  the  tendons 
would  not  immediately  restore  the  feet  to  their  natural  piosition. 
No  one  would  think  of  cutting  all  the  contracted  tendons  in  a  case 
of  this  kind;  and  even  if  this  were  done  there  are  still  remaining 
contracted  integument,  contracted  ligaments,  and  in  the  case  of 
older  children,  malformed  and  malposed  bones.    To  overcome  all 
these  impediments,  apparatus,  time  and  patience  are  requisite;  often 
more  time  and  patience  than  either  the  surgeon  or  friends  are  wil- 
ling, to  bestow:  and  the  result  is  that  where  the  case  is  undertaken 
without  a  proper  knowledge  of  these  difficulties,  the  cure  is  often 
left  incomplete.    The  truth  is,  that  in  cutting  the  tendons  we 
remove  only  one  out  of  the  many  obstacles.    In  this  case  after  the 
tendo  achilles  is  cut  on  each  foot,  a  proper  apparatus  must  be 
applied,  and  if  the  parents  and  the  physician  in  whose  care  it  is  to 
be  left  have  sufficient  perseverance  a  cure  may  reasonable  be 
expected  in  from  six  to  twelve  months.    ''This  is  much'longer  than 
some  books  would  lead  you  to  have  set,  but  it  is  no  longer  than  my 
experience  .has  taught  me  we  ought  always  to  set" 

Dr.  H,  cut  both  tendo  achilles  with  a  small  iris  knife,  and  imme- 
diately applied  a  tin  shoe  of  his  own  construction.    The  feet  could 
be  now  brought  entirely  straight,  but  they  would  immediately 
return  to  their  former  position  when  the  constraint  was  removed. 
The  patient  was  left  in  the  care  of  Dr.  How  of  Vienna. 
Deafness  and  puncture  of  the  tympanum. — James  P;,  aged  48 
years;   an  Englishman,  and  a  basket  maker  by  trade;  sits  much 
upon  a  damp  floor  and  is  constantly  handling  wet  willow;  he  ia 
also  much  exposed  to  colds  when  he  goes  into  swamps  to  cut  osiers. 
Thirteen  years  since  he  had  a  fever  and  about  a  year  after  he 
became  partially  deaf,  since  which  time  the  deafness  has  boon  grad- 
ually increasing. 

A  very  critical  examination  was  instituted  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  deafness,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  he  was  made  partially 
deaf  in  both  ears  by  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  labyrynth,  and 
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thai  M  additional  degree  of  deafness  was  produced  in  the  right  ear 

by  a  complete  obstruction  of  the  eustachian  tube. 

He  was  recommended  to  leave  his  present  occupation,  live  spar* 

iogly,  keep  bis  bowels  soluble,  put  a  seton  in  his  neck,  and  put  into 

each  ear  a  drop  of  the  following  mixture  each  day: 

I^.  Nit.  mere  ung. 
OLoliv.  aa  li. 

Before  operating  upon  the  tympanum.  Dr.  H.  said  he  had  operated 

several  times  in  similar  coses,  but  that  although  the  patients  had 

sometimes  declared  that  their  hearing  was  improved,  yet  that  the 

improvement  had  never  been  very  striking.    In  the  present  case, 

as  there  was  doubtless  a  disease  of  the  labyrynth,  the  perforation 

of  the  drum  could  not  possibly  restore  the  hearing  perfectly. 

The  operation  was  done  with  a  Hey's  cataract  needle,  and  four 
distinct  punctures  were  made,  the  last  of  which  was  enlarged  by 
uotting  about  one  line  laterally.  The  patient  complained  of  no 
pain  in  the  operation,  but  only  a  slight  aching  afterwards.  Each 
time  the  needle  was  introduced  the  crackling  of  the  tympanum 
could  be  heard  across  the  room.  The  result  was  about  asiiad  been 
anticipated.  Before  the  operation  he  could  hear  the  snapping  of 
his  finger  nails  at  one  foot  from  the  ear;  he  now  could  hear  the 
same  at  two  feet. 

Rhinoplasty, — ^E.  B.  aged  14.  From  an  injury  received  many 
years  f ince  the  right  ala  of  the  nose  is  drawn  down  and  the  right 
nostril  completely  closed, 

Operation, — A  circular  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  partition  inter- 
cepting the  right  nostril,  and  to  prevent  a  reclosure  a  long,  narrow 
linen  bag  was  introduced,  and  its  cavity  afterwards  crowded  with 
lint.  The  ala  of  the  nose  was  then  relieved  by  removing  a  lonated 
[uece  of  integument  from  immediately  above  and  without  the  ala, 
and  stitching  the  ala  up  to  the  concave  edge  thus  produced. 
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ECLECTIC  DEPARTMENT, 

AND   SPIRIT  OP  THE   MEDIC AL  PERIODIC AL  PRESS. 


Fastal  Condition  of  the  Lung  after  birth^  or  •Atelectasis* — Some 
fragmentary  notices  of  a  form  of  congenital  imperfection  of  the 
lungs,  to  which  the  attention  of  Pathologists  has  been  of  late 
directed,  and  which  has  received  the  name  of  fcetal  condition,  or 
atelectasis,  have  been  already  published  in  this  Journal.  As  the 
subject,  however,  is  one  of  pathological  interest  and  importance, 
and  is,  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  unnoticed  in  systematic  tireatises, 
we  have  thought  that  a  fuller  account  of  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers.  The  following  section  of  the  work  entitled  Hasse's 
Paihoh^al  ^natomy^  (noticed  in  a  previous  number),  presents  the 
best  description  of  the  morbid  state  referred  to,  which  has  fallen 
under  our  notice.  The  author  has  bestowed  upon  it  special  atten- 
tion, and  is,  in  part,  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  introduced  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Profession.  The  practitioner,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  find  in  this  account,  a  key  to  the  pathology  of 
certain  ca^es  of  infantile  disease,  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  are  chiefly  compromised,  but  without  the  presence  of  symp- 
toms indicating  a  degree,  of  inflammation  commensurate  with  the 
severity  and  fatal  progress  of  the  disease. — [Ed.  Buff.  Med.  Jour. 

''  This  disease  consists  in  the  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  by 
the  first  inspirations  after  birth  ;  that  is, — in  a  permanence  of  the 
fcetal  state,  in  the  lung  of  the  new-born  infant,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  disease  dependent  upon  restricted  functional  developement  at 
the  time  of  birth,  and  not  upon  any  original  defect  of  formation  in 
the  respiratory  organs.  When  at  all  extensive,  atelectasis  termi- 
nates sooner  or  later  in  death  ;  under  more  favorable  circumstanceSi 
however,  m  early  and  complete,  or  in  tardy  and  imperfect  recovery. 
For,  during  the  nrst  days  after  birth,  it  is  still  possible  that  the  evil 
may  be  surmounted  by  the  vigorous  penetration  of  air  ;  whereas, 
at  a  later  period,  organic  changes  supervene,  which  forever  inoapar 
citate  the  undeveloped  portion  of  lung  from  performing  its  proper 
oflice.  There  is,  however,  still  wantins  a  complete  account  of 
atelectasis,  as  regards  both  materials  and  pathological  deductions. 
1  shall  now  endeavor  to  furnish  as  faithful  an  anatomical  description 
as  the  case  will  admit  of,  the  result  partly  E.  Jorg's  and  partly  of 
my  own  research. 
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^^An  entire  lung,  or  even  an  entire  lobe,  is  Beldom  found  in  a 
state  of  atelectasis, — but  for  the  most  part  only  nngle  and  scattered 
lobaies.  Experience  shows  thai  certain  portions  of  the  longs  are 
especially  prone  to  retain  the  foetal  condition,  namely,  the  inferior 
lobes  of  both  lungs,  and  the  posterior  half  of  the  remaining  lobes 
generally.  Still  examples  occur  of  several  lobules  near  the  anterior 
surface  being  found  in  like  manner  undeveloped. 

^^  The  diseased  patches  display  a  browo^red  or  rather  a  bideish- 
red  color,  which  is  more  intense  if  the  whole  lobule  is  uniformly 
unexpanded,-^in  wbich  case,  it  is  marked  off  by.  a  sharp  contour 
from  this  surrounding  pale-red  healthy  substance.  Wherie,  on  the 
other  hand,  licatterel  cells  within  such  a  lobule  have  'become  infla« 
ted,  the  violet  color  is  interrupted  here  and  there,  and  passes  by  a 
gradual  transition,  and  without  any  distinct  boundary,  into  the 
natural  shade.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  actelectasis  is  however 
this,  tbilt  #(e  above  patches  <dpoa  the  sdHade  of  the  lungs  always 
exhibit  a  depres^on,  the  soperincombeot  pleura  remaiDing  perfecdy 
smooth  and  polished.  A  lobe  either  entirely,  or  the  most  part,  in 
"this  condition,  is  never  found  enlarged,  but  on  tlie  contrary,  of  much 
srhdler  dimensions  than  the  others,  and  aJmost  as  collapsed  as  hi 
(he  fcstds ;  ia  geoerltl  deeply  iitab^ded  wi<hin  the  thorax*  and 
drawn  towards  the  entrance  pf  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels. 
Hence  single  diseased  lobules  do  not  attain  the  same  elevation  of 
surface  as  the  healthy  ones  with  whidh  they  are  suri'dunded,  but,  fts 
alre&dy  Plaited,  form  depressions  more  or  lees  considerable,  so  tbtft 
the  general  aspect  may  be  Jikfsned  to  the  dimples  orea^d  b^  em- 
physema, in  adult  Iqngs.  Neither  by  incision  nor  pressure  is  any 
crepitation  produced,  unless  where  a  few  air-cells  happen  here  and 
them  to  have  become  ei^panded.  tlie  same  delicate  reddish  froth 
is  «nev0r  found  here,  as  in  the  healthy  iptrts  of  the  limg*  but  merely 
a  small  quantity  of  serous,  slightly  saeffuinous  fluid.  The  cut  sur- 
face appears  smb6th,-^uhiform, — ^without  a  vestige  of  granular 
eteva'tions.  The  whole  c^  the  diseased  structure  is  not  softened, 
%ut  rather  of  a  baM  character,  sttfl  wiihotit  the  tenacity  of  the 
Walthy  parts.  When  a  patch  so  situate  Is  cut  off  and  placed  in 
water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

••  When  atelectatic  infants  die  a  day  or  tw6  after  birth,  it  is  gen- 
Brally  possible  to  dilsfte  artificially,  the  undeveto^pckl  parts.  The 
depressed  lobule  is  then  seen  to  rise  by  degrees  to  the  level  of  th^ 
r^dt,  and  to  assufnre  the  Color,  permeacbrlity,  and  other  charactei^  of 
a  ^iHni  lung,  IJp  to  i\&s  "point,  hiaci  other  cirdomstanees  been  favor- 
able, pel*fect  re^very  tnight  have  taVeo  fAace*  ^here,  'however, 
tli^  little  pisitienl^  have  strrvived  for  weeks  or  months,  this  inflation 
seMorii  succeeds,  or  only  imperfectly.  At  thts  juncture,  the  miex- 
paifded  pulmonary  cells  ir^  for  %hb  rflort  part  coherent :  t  remaiic- 
aMte  fact,  seeing  how  long  the  Inngs  continue  unexpended  in  the 
Pstus,  withoQt  adhesion  ever  ta$dng  placei .  What  ulterrdr  tfans^ 
iKsi'miBilieas  go  oa  in  thb  diseased  parts,  it  1^  not  yet  sa^atctorily 


determined  ;  it  it,  howerer,  more  then  probable  tbet  not  a  few 
indurations  and  depressions,  especially  the  small  calcareous  concre- 
tioos,  sometimes  oecurring  without  any  obvious  cause,  at  particular 
spots  within  the  kings,  (generally  at  the  back  of  the  inferior  lobes), 
are  refetrible  in  some  measure  to  the  above  source.  At  all  events, 
it  may  be  observed  generally  that,  in  atelectasis,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  diseased  and  the  heaitby  substance  becomes  less  and 
less  distinct,  in  proportion  as  life  is  prolonged.  At  the  earliest 
period  of  infantile  existence  the  contrast  is  very  decided,  the  dis- 
eased parts  being  immediately  surrounded  by  pulmonary  texture  in 
all  respects  natural  and  healthy. 

**  In  infanta  who  had  died  of  atelectasis,  £.  Jorg  invariably  found 
the  foramen  of  the  heart  unclosed  ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  myself,  but 
which,  at  that  age,  is  not  unusual.     The  brain  was  in  a  congested 
state.    When  death  followed  shortly  after  birth,  the  body  had  the 
appearance  of  being  generally  well  developed,  but  was  extensively 
eoehymosed ;  the  hands  and  toes  vi^fe.clencihed  ;  arid  th^re  wab 
foam  in  front  of  the  Bostrik  and  of  the  closed  mouth.    Where, 
however,  the  disease  had  been  of  some  standing,  the  body  was 
waisted  and  the  skin  loose  and  wrinkled.    Jor?  remarks,that  under 
these  ciroumstanoes,  b<^th  the  afieeted  and  tne  adjacent  parts  are 
found  inflamed,  if  not  in  a  state  suppuration.    The  details  of  Jorg's 
cases,  however,  clearly  show  them  to  have  been  complicated.    In- 
flammation is  neither  necessarily  nor  even  frequently  the  seque^l  of 
atelectasis,  for  often  as  I  have  witnessed  this  disease  I  have  never 
met  with  a  case  of  inflammation  which  could  be  directly  traced  to 
the  diseased  lobule.     I  have  even  seen  a  case  of  genuine  pneumo- 
nia with  hepatization  of  the  inferior  lobe,  one  portion  of  which 
being  atekctasic^  had  not  participated  in  the  inlhimmation,  but  pre^ 
sented  hard,  knotty,  depressed  paltohes  in  the  midst  uf  etpanded, 
softened,  hepatized  substance.^    Lobules  retaining  the  fetal  condi- 
tion* are  quite  passive  in  relation  to  other  morbid  processes,  and 
especially  to  inflammation  ;  the  examples  given  by  Jorg  appear 
rather  to  have  been  cases  of  real  pneumonia. 

**  It  is  here  requisite  to  state  that  atekcUaii,  with  the  character^ 
iatic  features  above  described,  is  not  always  accurately  distinguished 
from  other  diseases  ;  fbtft  condition  having,  in  some  instances,  not 
been  duly  recognized,  and,  in  many  more,  been  confounded  wrth 
quite  dissimilar  pulmonary  aflbetions.  Indeed,  the  greatest  discre- 
pancy of  opinion,  or  THther  the  greatest  confbsion  prevails,  so  that 
I  am  here  under  the  necesshy,  however  hazardous  it  may  appear, 
of  submitting  those  discordant  views  to  the  ordeal  of  a  criti<!al 
examination.  The  Prencl^  writers  on  children's  diseases,  who  first 
turned  their  attention  to  the  changes  in  the  pulmonary  texture  of 
w-born  infants,  refer  aitlectatis  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the 


*  Th«  pceond  cktc  orVatleixCCUniqiiM  dei  Maladiw  des  feofaua  ooo?aiu-nes,  1838,) 
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head  of  jmmmonU  UMaire.  Several  G«nMUi  authors  have,  with- 
out further  iuquirVv  adopted  this  view«  (VernoD^  Der  Arts  am  Kraa- 
kenbette  der  Kinder,  Wieo,  1898,  vol.  ii.,  p.  54,  &g.  ;)  while  others, 
admitting  the  peculiarities  of  atelectasis  when  associated  with  ordi« 
nary  pneumonia,  qontinue  nevertheless  to  connect  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  sanoe  inflammatory  process.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  wherein  lies  the  essential  difference  between  the 
two.  In  atelectasis,  the  coloring  of  the  diseased  portions  of  iung 
always  approaches  more  toa  viotet,  their  exterior  appearing  smooth 
and  glistening,  so  as  to  contrast  with  the  dull«  brown-red  surface  of 
inflammation.  In  inflammation,  again,  the  diseased  portions  are 
preternatural  distended,  whilst  in  atelectasis  they  are  collapsed, 
and  inferior  even  to.  the  healthy  texture  in  volume,— but  suscepti- 
ble, provided  the  disease  has  not  lasted  too  long,  of  artificial  infla- 
tion, and  capable,  through  its  means,  of  acquiring  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral apppearance.  In  inflammation,  the  pulmonary  texture  is  soft- 
ened, m  atelectasis  it  is  bard,  and  the  cut  surface  is  not  granular, 
but  smooth.  Where  no  complication  exists,  the  anatomicau  charac- 
ters of  a  first  or  third  stage  of  pneumonia  are  not  discoverable 
either  in  or  near  the  diseased  patch;  in  short,  we  have  nothing  like 
pneumonia  except  the  solid,  non-crepitant  mass,  which  has  been 
confounded  with  the  second  stage  of  that  disease,  namely,  with  red 
hepatization.  Where  single  puunonary  cells  have  been  found  dila* 
ted  in  the  midst  of  an  undeveloped  lobule,  the  absence  of  softening, 
and  o(  the  peculiar,  congested,  humid  character  of  its  texture, 
ofiers  a  wide  difierence  between  it  and  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia. 
A  portion  of  lung  retaining  its  festal  condition  allows  a  little  thin, 
dark,  apparently  natural  blood  to  escape  upon  pressure:  in  the  first 
degree  of  pneumonia  a  tolerable  quantity  of  a  turbid,  bloody  fluid, 
mingled  with  fibrin,  and  with  a  few  mmute  «r- vesicles, — ^in  red 
hepatization,  a  tenacious  dirty«brown  reddish, — in  gray  hepatization, 
a  large  proportion  of  grayish-yellow  purulent  fluid  may  be  expressed. 
Atelectasis  usually  aflects  both  lungs, — ^pneumonia  is,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  one.  Finally,  the  secondary  phenomena 
attendant  upon  pneumonia,  as  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  softening  of  the  bronohial  glands, ' 
fibrinous  concrements  within  the  heart's  cavities,  &c»,  are  wanting 
in  atelectasis.  But  the  peculiar  characters  of  this  foetal  condition 
of  the  lung  are  only  thus  marked  during  the  first  few  weeks  after 
birth;  subsequently,  when,  as  already  stated,  ulterior  chants  take 
place,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  exact  diagnosis 
from  mere  cadaveric  inspection. 

Jorg  observed  atelectasis  in  children,  in  whom  the  first  act  of 
breathing  had  been  imperfectly  accomplished,  either  because  they 
were  puny  and  feeble,  or  because  thev  had  been  hurried  into  the 
world  before  placental  respiration  had  been  altogether  suspended, 
and  the  necessity  for  pulmonary  respiration  become  sufilciently 
potent  to  stimulate  all  the  muclea  of  inspiration.    He  therefore 
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concluded,  that  it  was  due  to  the  inhaled  air  not  sufficing  to  effect 
complete  expansion  of  the  kings;*  a  view  corroborated  both  by  the 
symptoms  and  course  of  the  affection.    This  partial  introduction 
of  air  might  be  deemed  at  variance  with  the  physical  laws  of  respi- 
ration, inasmuch  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  must  necessarily  dis« 
tend  the  entire  lung  equably,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  a  lobe,  and, 
still  less,  to  that  of  a  lobule.    The  objection,  however,  falls  to  the 
ground,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  operation  of  these  laws  is 
the  result  of  previous  muscular  action.    Moreover,  there  is  a  great 
analoffy  between  the  pathological  relations  of  primal  respiration 
and  those  of  many  other  affections. — pleurisy,  for  instance,  (see 
that  article.)  where  the  one-half  of  the  chest — and  especially  in 
partial  pleurisv,  where  certain  portions — do  not  at  all  snare  in  the 
movements  of  the  remainder, — ^and  where,  again,  after  the  absorp- 
tion of  circumscribed  empyema,  those  very  portions  collapse  and 
become  totally  inert,  a  partial  deformity  of  the  chest  being  the  well- 
known  result    We  need,  therefore,  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
how  defective  breathing  may  originate  in  a  merely  partial  activity 
of  the  intercostal  or  other  respiratory  muscles.    It  ought  to  be 
added,  that  such  portions  of  the  lungs  as  commonly  require  several 
forcible  inspirations  for  their  due  expansion,  are  especially  prone  to 
remaid  in  the  fostal  condition.    To  conclude,  it  can  hardly  appear 
singular  that  atelectasis  should  be  generally  more  extensive  in  the 
right  lung,  when  we  call  to  mind  how  the  capacity  of  that  half  of 
the  thorax  is  diminished  by  the  great  size  of  the  liver  in  the  fcBtal 
state. 

Atelectasis  has  been  confounded  with  pnenmonia  by  most  writers 
on  the  diseases  of  children,  as  their  own  publications'^ amply  prove; 
for  we  find  specified,  under  *' infantile  pneumonia,"  so  much  that  is 
peculiar  and  enigmatical, — so  many  deviations  from  the  same  dis- 
ease in  the  adult,  as  to  reiAer  it  obvious  that  two  maladies  of  quhe 
a  dissimilar  nature  are  brought  under  one  rubric.  Even  the  account 
they  give  of  the  appearances  after  death,  are  in  many  instances 
conclusive  as  to  the  justness  of  the  above  assertion;  and  that  with- 
out reckoning  the  previous  symptomatic  relations, — namely,  the 
frequent  absence  of  true  inflammatory  phenomena,  the  want,  or 
irregular  accession  of  fever,   and  the  very  slender  information 
derived  from  percussion  and  auscultation.f    The  existing  difficul- 
ties have  induced  several  writers  to  assume  a  double  form  of  infan- 
tile  pneumonia.     Riiliet  and  Barthez|  distmguish  an  acute  and  a 
chronic   type:  the  first  occurs  in  children,  somewhat  advanced, 
comnnencing  with  the  symptoms  of  catarrh,  and  resembling  in 


•  TliM«iplaiitioD  wn  given  by  J.  C  G.  Jorc  (Prof«aor  of  MMwiferr  »t  L^ipnie,) 
in  1933 f  and  pobiinhcd  by  bM  P0n,  E.  Jorv,  M.  D.,  the  jmr  Ibltowing .  8m  bin  diMer- 
tatio  de  poiknonnni  vitio  orgsaieo,  d:o.  Lipa.  1698;  ■no  dia  Pataalnnga  ioi  gaboraoen 
Kiode.  &C.  laSB. 

f  Compsra  Hayfaldi  r  (Stadias  im  Gabicis  dar  HailwiMciawbafk,  val.  il.  p.  136,)^ 
Klii^«  rTavainMaimag,  163S,  Na.iti.) 

i  >4aU<Ka  dat  Eafaat.    PraM.  partia,  1M6. 
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SDerdl  the  pomn^ooiii  c^  adiilt0{  the  ohrooic  Immti  on  Ibe  other, 
pdy  «89ail4  for  ib^  modt  part  new-born  infttnti,  and  agrees  in 
symptomaUp;  and  anatpinical.characteniy  very  closely  with  ateiee* 
tans.  Thus  Billard*  affirms  eongestion  tO' be  more  common  in 
infancy, — true  hepatization  at  a  more  advanced  period;  and  Hey« 
felder  (L  a  p.  140)  confirms  the  remark  made  at  the  hospital  for  - 
sick  children  at  Paris,  namely,  that  in  cMIdren  heyoud  the  sixth 
year,  pneumonia  bears  a  close ;  affinity  .to  that  in  the :  adult.  But 
this  division  of  oases  does  not  remove  the  difficulty;  because,  as 
(^rhard  has  shown,  atelectasis  chiefly  concerns  infants  not  above 
twelve  months  old«t  CnHse4  who.  very  properly  rqects'the  idea 
of  atelectasis. being  a  pneumonia  or  bronchio-pneumonia,  met  with 
genuine  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  young  infants  very  rarely,  and 
found  the  after^eath  appearances  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  disease  in  adults.  His  assertion,  howaver,  that  in 
quite  young  infants  this  inflammation  assumes  only  exceptionally, 
if  ever,  the  same  form  as  in  adults,  is  in  coittradiction  with  experi- 
ence,^— so  far  at  least  as  the  anatomical  characters  areconcerned* 
A^aio,  the  views  promulgated  with  reference  to  the  organic  chains 
aTOcting  the  pulmonary  texture,  further  evidence  the  obscurity  and 
coiifusion  that  prevail  Valleix  in  his  otherwise  hij^ly  valuable 
work  (p.  195),  on  the  one  hand,  declares  the  pneomoma  of  children 
(though  confounding  it  with  atelectasis)  to  be  jdentieal  with  that  of 
adults;  whilst  on  the  other  he  is  perplexed  by  certain  inoongniitiesi 
really  belonging  to  atelectasis.  His  greatest  idiffioulty  is,  to  account 
for  the  "  hepatized  ^'  patches  being  always  hardened,  instead  of  soft* 
eaed,  and  tor  their  cut  surface  being  smooth,  instead  of  granular. 
In  the  •new4)orn  child  he  never  met  with  those  secondary  results  of 
pneumonia,  so  constant  in  adults,  and  whatever  haa  been  encoun- 
tered of  that  nature  by  others,  he  is  forced  to  ascribe  to  some  other 
morbific  source.  He  also  pointedly  adverts  to  his  own  experience, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  others,  touching  the  rarFty  of  pleuritic  or 
bronchitic  complication^  Billard  (1«  c  p.  534)  expressly  seeks  to 
show  that  this  disease  essentially  differs  from  the;  pneumonia  of 
adults*  He  says:  'Hhe  pneumonia  of  the  new-born  obviously 
arises  from  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  kngs,  the  stagnant  blood  ope» 
rating  as  a  >  foreign  body/'&c;  and  a^n,  **Tne  cause  of  the 
inflammation  is  purely.  meehanica(,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  pneumonia  is  vory  etrcumsoribedt  and  indeed  limited  to  the 
patches  originally  affected.'^§    Seifert  (Die  Bronchialpneumonie 
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*  Tratie.  d«»  Malsdi^t  d«i  Enfniiir,  noar -dm.  1S8S. 

t  Journ.  des  Coonaiw.  Medieo-Chir.    Sapt.  1835« 

t  Uber  die  acute  Bionehitis  der  Kinder,  p«  118.  1639. . 

%  C r II veilhier  appears  ro  sntertain  similar  opinioin;  althoiisb.  whirre  death  oeenn 
within  a  day  or  Iwa  aAar-histb^  ha  beliavea  that  the  proeoaa  of  inShratfmi  and  inSaui- 
mation  mii«t  have  commencad  in  wiero.  Out  of  twelve  of  hip  caaea  several,  and  of  bia 
Si(urt!a  If  flap  1  and  4  (livr.  xv.  pL  d,)  belmif  %tt  ntaJtolfia.  Ha  eapfeasa^liinMeir  thna 
caiUiouftlr  aoncernin^  the  diseaxe:  "  II  meart  aatant  d'entoia  nouveau-nea  qua  d*adul- 
tei  par  tea  petimona." 


deir  NeugeboffcpeDy  dux,  1887)  ia  a  lUie  manner  o^mtpares  the  i^tate 
of  the  lungs  ii^  question  with  hypostasis^  (where,  however^  softening 
takes  place,  and  not  hardening,)  the  inflammation  being  rather  of  a 
coDgestive,  venous  character.  He  assumes  four  grades  of  bronchio- 
pneumonia  (p..  94);  these  do  not,  however,  represent  the  same 
mflammatory  disease  in  different  degrees  of  advancement,  but 
different  form»  of  one  and  the  same  condition,  the  description  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  retsall  atelectasis  to  mind.  Cruse  (1.  c.  p;  1 19) 
endeavora  to  eonvineehim  that  neither  hypostasis  nor  inflamma- 
tiQQ  is  present,,  and  )unl»at  the. possibility  of  afeieetasis;  but,  with- 
out pursuing  the  sobjectany  farther,  refers  the  pathological  changes 
to  bronchitis.  Biliiei.  and  Bavthez  come  nearest  to  the  truth,  in 
describii^  under  the  pneumonia  of  the  new-born  a  peculiar  altera- 
tt^Q,  naniely,.  carnificatton.  Here  tl»  afieeted  portion  is  commonly 
situate  at  the  base- of  the  lung^  it  presents  a  sn>ooth,  compact  cut 
sqrfaee,  which,  on^' pressure,  emits  a  thia  sanguineous  fluid;  it  is 
sometimes  associatsd  with  hepatization,  and  then  the  king  resembles 
that  of  a  fostus  that  has  not  yet  breathed.  The  manner  in  which 
the  disease  spreadis  within  the  lunga  is  opposed  to  the  course  of 
pneumonia^  but  consisSeot  with  that  of  atekctasis.  Seifert  g^M- 
rally  foundi  both  lluogs.  similarly  afieeted,  and  Valleix  mentions, 
from  researches:  made  by  Vernoisat  the  foundiii^  hospital  of  Paris, 
that,  out  of  113  cases,  there  were  lOOin  which  both  lungs  were 
simultaneottsly  diseased. 

Unequivocal  cases  of  infantile  pneumonia,  whether  lobar  or 
lobular,  such  as  I  have  myself  examined,  and  as  Krwisoh  has  pub- 
lished (Oesterreieh.  Medic  Jahrb.  N«  P.  voL  xxi,  Sltick  4,  p.  5d4,) 
afford,  on  the  other  haml,  the  strongest  negative  grounds  for  estab- 
lishing atelectasis  as  a  distinct  form.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases^ 
Kiwisch  found  but  one  limg  affected,  the  tepatized  patches  being 
invariably  softened,,  and  rendered  cognizable  from  without,  by  a 
dull  grayish  coloring;  conjointly  with  hepalizatioB;  the  other  stages 
of  pneumonia  were  present,  including  that  of  abscess;  in  ever^ 
case  there  was  pleuritic  effusion  more  or  less  ^copious;  bVonohitis 
waa  seldom  notioed,^ — eadocaarditis  in  one  case;  finally,  pereussion 
and  auscultation  always  afibrded  the  ordinary  resuhs,  whikt  the 
asphyctic  and  cyanotic  phenomena  were  comparatively  trivial. 

In  concluding  these  critical  remariis,  J  consider  myself  entitled  tc^ 
draw  the  following  inferences:  New-bom  iniants  are  prone  to  an 
organic  affection  of  the  liuigs,  altogether  distinct  from  pneumonia, 
and  dependeiit  upon  imperfect  inspiration  after  birth,  by  many 
pathologists  confounded  with  pneumonia,  and  by  Riliiet  and  Bar« 
thea  designated  as  camificatioo.  Th%  greater  number-  of  eases  of 
pulmonary  disease  occurring  at  the  earliest  period  of  in&ntile  Kite, 
and  set  down  as  pneumonia,  may  be  loolDsd  upon  as  casesof  atefiec- 
tasis«  The  last  assertion  is,  however,  to  be  taken  with  some 
reaerve^  —  inasmuch  as^  in  vast  lying-in  or  fonndfing  bes|^itahi 
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(Kiwiflch),  pneumonia  is  apt  to  become  epidemic  wi^  new-born 
infanlB^  and,  under  these  circumstances,  to  attain  a  numerical  pre- 
ponderance over  aiekctaais. 


On  Chhrofarm.  By  Profeasors  SiMPaoir  and  Msioli.— We  have 
been  favoied  by  Professor  Meigs  with  the  IbUowing  letter  from  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  his  reply.  A  eorrespoadeoee  between  these  two 
eoHaent  teachers  of  obstetrics,  on  the  use  of  this  new  agent  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest 

Edinburob,  January  2Srd,  1848. 

Dear  Sbr^ — By  private  letters  from  America,  brought  by  the  last 
steamer,  I  hear  that  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  your  chem- 
ists had  failed  in  prefmring  proper  chloroform;  and  that  consequently, 
most  experiments  tried  with  it,  had  been  unsuccessful.  In  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  chloroform  has  every 
wh0re  entirely,  or  nearly  entirely,  superseded  the^  use  of  soiphuric 
ether,  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  The  want  of  success  which  has 
attended  its  employment  in  America,  is,  perhaps,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  sn  error  of  my  own,  viz.:  to  my  not  stating  in  my 
original  account  of  it,  the  proper  method  of  purifying  iu  This  and 
other  omissions  were  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  my  first  paper 
was  drawn  up. 

1  will  feel,  therefore,  deeply  obliged  by  your  taking  any  mea- 
sures that  you  may  deem  fit,  to  circulate  amongst  American  medi- 
cal  men,  tlie  formula  which  1  inclose  for  the  preparation  of  chloro- 
form. It  is  the  formula  used  by  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Flockhart, 
our  Edinburgh  dru^sts,  who  have  already  manufactured  enor^ 
mous  quantities  of  it  They  always  now  are  able  to  produce  it  as 
heavy  as  IftOO  in  specific  gravity.  Their  first  distillation  of  it  is 
made  in  two  large  wooden  barrels,  with  a  third  similar  barrel  as  a 
receiver.  They  throw  hot  steam  into  the  two  first  barreb,  which 
serves  to  afford  both  sufficient  heat  and  water  for  the  process. 
They  employ  sixty  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  at  each  distillation, 
and  nave  been  able  to  manufacture  three  hundred  ounces  of  chlo- 
roform a  day.  Each  ounce  of  the  chloride  yields^  in  the  long  run, 
about  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform:  consequently,  to  obtain  three 
hundred  ounues,  (as  above)  about  six  hundred  ounces  of  bleaching 
powder  are  required.  At  first  they  could  only  make  ten  or  twenty 
ounces  per  diem,  then  they  rose  to  sixty,  and  latterly,  enlarging 
their  barrels,  they  can  make,  as  I  have  said,  three  hundred  ounces 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Various  other  chemical  houses  in  Bdinbaiffh,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
York,  London,  dec.,  are  busy  mattufactoring  it,  in  great  quantities. 
Thev  keep  their  formulas  as  secrets.  But  none  of  them  make  so 
good  an  article  as  Duncan  and  Flockhart,  whose  formula  I  a(^nd« 
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The  statements  which  I  have  already  made,  may  show  yoa  to 
what  an  extent  the  chloroform  is  used  in  this  country;  and  our 
chemists  tell  me  that  the  demand  for  it  steadily  increases  with 
them. 

In  Surgery^  its  use  is  quite  genera],  for  operations,  painful  diag- 
nosis, &c.  My  friend,  Dr.  Andrew  Wood,  has  just  been  telling  me 
of  a  beautiful  application  of  it.  A  boy  fell  from  a  height,  and 
severely  injured  his  thigh.  It  was  so  painful. that  he  shrieked  when 
Dr.  Wood  tried  to  handle  the  limb;  and  would  not  allow  of  a  pro- 
per examination.  Dr.  W.  immediately  chloroformed  him — ^at  once 
ascertained  that  the  femur  was  fractured — ^kept  him  anaesthetic  till 
he  sent  for  his  splints — and  did  not  allow  his  patient  to  awake  till 
his  limb  was  all  properly  set,  bitodaged,  and  adjusted. 

In  Medidne  its  enects  are  being  extensively  tried  as  an  anodyne, 
an  anesthetic,  a  diffusible  stimulant,  &c.  Its  anti-spasmodic  powers 
in  colic,  asthma,  &c.,  are  every  where  recognized. 

In  Midwifery.,  most,  or  all  of  my  brethren  in  Edinburgh  employ 
it  constantly.  The  ladies  themselves,  insist  on  not  being  doomed 
to  suffer,  when  suffering  is  so  totally  unnecessary.  In  London, 
Dublin,  &c.,  it  every  day  gains  converts  to  its  obstetric  employ- 
ment, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  most  bitterly  oppose  it 
now,  will  be  yet,  in  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  amazed  at  their 
own  professional  cruelty.  They  allow  their  medical  prejudices  to 
smother  and  over-rule  the  common  dictates  of  their  profession,  and 
of  humanity. 

No  accidents  have  as  yeX  happened  under  its  use,  though  several 
hundred  thousand  must  have  already  been  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  Its  use  here  has  been  a  common  amusement  in  draw- 
ing-room parties,  for  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

I  never  now  apply  it  with  anything  but  a  silk  handkerchief.  In 
surgical  cases  and  operations,  the  quantity  given  is  not  in  general 
measured.  We  all  judge  more  by  the  ^ects  than  the  quaniiliy. 
Generally,  I  believe,  we  pour  two  or  three  drachms  on  the  hano- 
kerchief  at  once,  and  more  in  a  minute^  if  no  sufficient  effect  is  pro- 
duced^ and  we  stop  when  sonorous  respiration  begins.  Not  unfre- 
quently  spasms,  rigidity,  &c.,  come  on,  but  they  disappear  as  the 
effect  increases,  and  none  of  us  care  for  them  any  more  than  for 
hysteric  symptoms;  nor  do  they  leave  any  bad  effect.  But  the 
mere  appearance  of  them  is  enough  to  terrify  a  beginner. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  cause  of  anaesthesia  gets  on 
among  you,  and  I  remain  with  great  respect, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
J.  Y.  Simpson. 

To  Propb6sor  Meigs, 


The  following  is  the  formula  for  Chloroform,  communicated  by 
ProfesscH*  Simpson: 

3  No.  11,— Vol  3. 
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Tdc9  of  Chloride  of  Lime  in  powder,  4  poands. 

Water, 12      « 

Rectified  Spirit,       ...      12  fluid  ounces. 

"  Dumas." 

The  chloride  of  lime  and  water  being  first  well  mixed  tt^ether, 
the  spirit  is  added.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  still,  (which  ought 
BOt.to  be  more  than  a  third  fuU,^  but  as  soon  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  still  becomes  warm,  the  heat  is  withdrawn  and  the  action 
allowed  to  so  on  of  itself.  In  a  short  time  the  distillation  com- 
mences, ana  whenever  it  begins  to  go  on  slowly  the  heat  is  again 
applied.  The  fluid  which  passes  over  separates  into  two  layers,* 
the  lower  of  which  is  Chloroform.  This,  after  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  weak  spirit  forming  the  upper  layer,  is  purified  by 
being  mixed  with  half  its  measure  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added 
gradually.  The  mixture,  when  cool,  is  poured  into  a  leaden  retort, 
and  distilled  from  as  much  carbonate  of  baryta  by  weigh^  as  there 
is  of  sulphuric  acid  by  measure.  The  product  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  over  quicklime  for  a  day  or  two,  and  repeatedly  shaken 
and  then  redistilled  from  the  lime. 


Dr,  Msigs^  Reply  to  Pr^e9sor  Simp9tm^$  Letter. 

PHiLADBLPfliA,  Feb.  18th,  1848. 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  favor  of  your  letter  of 
Jan,  23d,  which  I  reoeived  yesterday. 

The  chemists  in  this  country  have  produced  very  perfect  chloro- 
form, of  the  specific  gravity  of  1460,  as  I  am  informed,,  and  which 
is  much  employed  in  dentistry  operations,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  also  m  surgerv. 

1  presume  you  will,  ere  this  date,  have  received  copies  of  Prof* 
Warren'a  pamphlet  on  '*  Etherization,"  which  may  inform  you, 
very  fully,  as  to  the  use  of  the  anaesthetic  agent  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  in  Boston .  That  embent  gentleman  la 
more  reserved  as  to  the  obstetric  employment  of  the  agent;  much 
more  so,  I  understand,  than  either  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Homans,  and 
other  practitioners,  who  make  use  of  it  very  commonly. 

In  New-York,  as  I  learn,  the  surgical  application  of  chloroform 
is  common,  while  its  obstetrical  use  has  not  as  yet  acquired  a  general 
vogue»     . 

In  Philadelphia,  we  have  the  Pennsj^lvania  Hospital,  with  more 
than  two. hundred  beds.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  surgical 
practice,  which  renders  that  bouse  a  favorite  clinical,  study  for 
medical  students  of  the. United  States,  has  not,  as  yet,  furnished  a 
single  example  of  the  exhibition  oi  chloroform  or  ether  as  anaes- 
thetic agents.  The  Surgical  staff  of  the  Institution  have  not 
become  .convinced  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  recourse  in  the  opera- 
tions performed  there. 

In  th^  Jefiersoh  College,  to  which  I  am  attached,  as  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  etc.,  there  is  a  medical  and  Surgical  Clime  held  on  the 
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Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  each  week.  The  resort  of  surgical 
cases  there  is  very  great,  and  a  Clinical  day  rarely  passes  without 
some  surgical  operations  before  the  Classes.  The  clinical  profes- 
sors, (in  surgery)  Drs.  Mutter  and  Pancoast,  almost  invariably 
employ  the  chlorofornn,  and  the  successful  exhibition  of  the  article 
has  entirely  confirmed  them  in  opinion  of  its  great  value.  Some 
of  the  operations  have  been  of  the  gravest  character,  and  no  serious 
event  has  occurred  to  check  the  career  of  the  remedy. 

As  to  its  employment  in  Midwifery  here,  notwithstanding  a  few 
cases  have  been  mentioned  and  reported,  I  think  it  has  not  yet 
be^un  to  find  favor  with  accoucheurs. 

I  have  not  exhibited  it  in  any  case;  nor  do  I,  at  present,  know 
of  any  intention  in  that  way,  entertained  bjr  the  leading  practi- 
tioners of  obstetrical  medicine  and  surgery,  in  this  city.  1  have 
not  yielded  to  several  policitations  as  to  its  exhibition  addressed  to 
me  by  my  patients  in  labor. 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  anaesthesia  in  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States,  I  am  not  at  present  enabled  to  give  you  information.  I 
believe  the  practice  is  slowly  gaining  converts,  and  that  it  will 
become  more  and  more  common  ere  long. 

You  mHiy  perhaps  feel  surprised  at  this  admission  on  my  part, 
seeing  that  I  am  still  a  recusant;  and  I  ought  therefore  to  be 
allowed  to  explain  myself,  lest  I  should  continue  to  appear  ureason- 
able  in  your  eyes. 

Having  carefully  read  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  .which  contained  full  Reports  of  the  copious 
discussions  on  ihe  question  of  the  Letheon,  a  few  months  since, 
and  having  also  seen  the  English  and  American  Reports  in  the 
Journals,  and  particularly  having  read  your  own  pamphlet  of 
**  Remarks,"  &c.,  I  may  not  properly  be  accused  of  ignorance  of 
the  power,  effects,  or  motives,  in  relation  to  chloroformization 
in  surgery  or  obstetricy.  The  copy  of  your  own  pamphlet,  for 
which  I  now  beg  leave  to  thank  you,  would  necessarily  have  put 
me  an  niveau  on  the  subject. 

Not  being  myself  engaged  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  proper,  1 
prefer  to  avoid  my  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
practice:  and  1  do  this  upon  the  principle,  suum  cuique  tribuito.  It 
would  be  an  impertinence  in  me,  were  I  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  surgeons. 

But,  in  midwifery,  to  which  a  long  and  extensive  practice  has 
inured  me,  and  rendered  me  a  familiar,  dispassionate  witness  of 
its  various  forms  and  phenomena,  I  am  less  liable  to  misconceptions. 
And  here  allow  me  to  say,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  apon 
the  sensation  of  pain  in  labor  as  a  physiological  relative  of  the 
power  or  force;  and  notwithstanding  I  have  seen  so  many  women 
in  the  throes  of  labor,  I  have  always  regarded  a  labor-pain  as  a 
most  desirable,  salutary,  and  conservative  manifestation  of  life-force. 
1  have  found  that  women,  provided  they  were  sustained  by  cheer^ 
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iog  counsel  and  promises,  and  carefully  freed  from  the  distresmog 
element  of  terror,  could  in  general  bie  made  to  endure  without 
great  complaint,  those  labor-pains  which  the  friends  of  the  anses- 
thesia  desire  so  earnestly  to  abolish  and  nullify  for  all  the  fair 
daughters  of  Eve. 

Perhaps,  dear  sir,  I  am  cruel  in  taking  so  dispassionate  a  view  of 
the  case;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  I  may  make  one  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  ^*  amazed "  converts  of  whom  you  speak  in  your 
worthy  letter  to  me.  But,  for  the  present,  regarding  the  pain  of  a 
Natural  labor  as  a  state  not,  by  all  possible  means  and  always,  to 
be  eschewed  and  obviated,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  conviction 
that  of  the  two,  whether  labor-pain  or  insensibility,  insensibility  is 
to  be  preferred. 

If  I  could  believe  that  chhroformal  insensibility  is  sleep  indeed, 
the  most  considerable  of  my  objections  would  vanish.  Chloroform 
is  not  a  soporific;  and  I  see  in  the  ansesthesta  it  superinduces  a 
state  of  the  nervous  system  in  no  wise  differing  from  the  ansBsthe- 
tic  results  of  alcoholic  potations,  save  in  the  suddenness  and  tran- 
sitiveness  of  its  influence. 

1  freely  admit,  for  1  know  it,  that  many  thousands  of  persons  are 
daily  subjected  to  its  power.  Yet  I  feel  that  no  law  of  succession 
of  its  action  on  the  several  distinct  parts  of  the  brain  has  been  or 
can  be  hereafter  ascertained,  seeing  that  the  succession  is  contingenL 
Many  grave  objections  would  perhaps  vanish  could  the  law  of  the 
succession  of  influences  on  the  parts  of  the  brain  be  clearly  made 
out  and  its  provisions  ensured.  There  are,  indubitably,  certain 
cases  in  which  the  intellectual  hemispheres  are  totally  hebetized  and 
deprived  of  power  by  it,  while  the  co-ordinating  lobes  remain  per- 
fectly undfiected.  In  others  the  motor  cords  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  are  deprived  of  power,  whilst  the  sensitive  cords  enjoy  a 
full  activity,  and  vice  versa. 

In  some  instances,  the  seeing  brain  enables  the  patient  to  look 
upon  the  application  of  a  cautery  that  he  does  not  feel  while  it 
sears  him,  or  of  a  bistoury,  whose  edge  gives  him  no  pain,  in 
others,  the  influence  of  the  agent  upon  the  sources  of  the  pneumo« 
gastric  and  phrenic  nerves  is  dangerously,  or  at  least  alarmingly, 
mad'e  manifest  by  modifications  of  the  respiratory  force.  It  appears 
to  me  therefore  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  known  law  of  succes* 
sion  of  the  ether  influences  on  the  several  parts  of  the  brain.  It 
IS  known  that  the  continued  aspiration  of  the  vapor  brings  at  last 
the  medulla  oblongata  fully  under  its  ansBsthetic  power,  and  the 
consequent  of  respiration,  which  determines  the  cessation  of  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  of  the  brain,  is  death,  M. 
Flourens'  experiments,  and  others,  especially  those  by  the  younger 
Mr.  Wakley,  of  the  Lancet,  prove  very  conclusively  that  the  aspi- 
ration of  ether  or  chloroform,  continuecl  but  a  little  longer  than  the 
period  required  for  hebetizing  the  hemispheres,  the  cerebellum,  the 
lubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the  cord,  overthrows  the  medulla 
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ohion^ata,  and  produces  thereby  sudden  death.  1  fuHy  believe  with 
M.  Flourens  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  ncRud  vitaly  and  that, 
though  later  brought  under  the  power  of  chloroformization,  it  is 
always  reducible  under  it.  Hence  I  fear  that  in  all  cases  of  chlo^. 
rofoi*mal  anassthesia,  there  remains  but  one  irrevocable  step  more 
to  the  grave.  ^ 

1  readily  hear,  before  your  voice  can  reach  me  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  triumphant  reply  that  an  hundred  thousand  have  taken  it 
without  accident  f  I  am  a  witness  that  it  is  attended  with  alarming 
accidents,  however  rarely.  But  should  1  exhibit  the  remedy  for 
pain  to  a  thousand  patients  in  labor,  merely  to  prevent  the  physio- 
logical pain,  and  for  no  other  motive — and,  if  I  should  in  conse- 
quence destroy  only  one  of  theiYi,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  clothe 
me  in  sack-cloth,  and  cast  ashes  on  my  head  for  the  remainder  of 
my  days.  What  sufficient  motive  have  I  to  risk  the  life  or  the 
death  of  one  in  a  thousand,  in  a  questionable  attempt  to  abrogate 
one  of  the  general  conditions  of  man  ? 

As  to  the  uses  of  chloroform  in  the  medical  or  therapeutical 
treatment  of  pain,  the  question  changes.  There  is  no  reasonable 
therapia  of  health.  Hygieioical  processes  are  good  and  valid.  The 
sick  need  a  physician,  not  they  that  are  well.  To  be  in  natural 
labor  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  female  somatic  forces.  There 
is,  in  natural  labor,  no  element  of  disease-^and,  therefore,  the  good 
old  writers  have  said  nothing  truer  nor  wiser  than  their  old  saying, 
that  '*  a  meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad,^^  Is  chloroformization  med- 
dlesome t 

Your  countrymen,  old  Thomas  Rainold,  in  "the  Woman's  Booke, 
or  The  byrthe  of  Mankynde,  at  fol.  LIII.  says,  "Very  many  be 
the  perilles,  daun^ers,  and  thronges,  which  chaunce  to  women  in 
iheyr  labour."  These  are  the  cases  requiring  our  therapeutical 
and  chirurgical  intervention.  You  will,  my  dear  sir,  think  me  a 
hopeless  recusant,  if  I  decline  the  anaesthesia  here  alvo.  1  pray 
you,  therefore,  allow  me  to  state  my  reasons  for  such  recusancy. 

If  I  were  amputating  a  limb,  or  extirpating  a  tumor,  I  should  see 
all  the  steps  of  my  incisions,  ligations.  &c.  But  if  I  apply  my  for- 
ceps in  a  right  occi  pi  to-posterior  position,  (fourth  of  Baudeloque,) 
I  know  that  I  thrust  the  blade  of  the  male  branch,  far  upwards 
betwixt  the  face  of  the  child  and  the  upper  third  of  the  vagina, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  already  greatly  expanded,  and  that  the. 
extremity  of  the  blade  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum,  only  by 
,  the  mucous  and  condensed  cellulhr  coat  of  the  tube.  Now,  no 
man,  can  absolutely  know  the  precise  degree  of  inclination  his 
patjent  will  give  to  the  plane  of  her  superior  strait,  while  in  pain; 
an  inclination  to  be  modified  by  every  movement  of  her  body  and 
limbs.  Under  such  absolute  uncertainty,  the  best  guide  of  the 
accoucheur  is  the  reply  of  the  patient  to  his  interrogatory,  "  Does 
it  hurt  you  ?"  The  patient's  reply,  "  Yes  and  no,"  are  worth  a 
thousand  dogmas  and  precepts,  as  to  planes  and  axes,  and  curves 
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of  Caru8.  I  cannot,  therefore,  deem  myself  ji»tified  in  casting 
away  my  safest  and  most  trustworthy  diagnosis^  for  the  question* 
able  equivalent  of  ten  minutes  exemption  from  a  pain,  which,  evea 
in  this  case,  is  a  physiological  pain: 

Having  thus,  m  my  own  defence,  and  not  as  attacking  your 
opinion,  set  forth  the  motives  that  have  hitherto  served  to  restrain 
me  from  the  administration  of  chloroform,  I  desist  from  giving  you 
any  further  trouble  in  this  line  of  thought  I  have,  sir,  a  far  more, 
pleasing  duty  to  perform,  in  saying  that  your  name  is  as  well 
known,  perhaps,  m  America  as  in  your  native  land,  and  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  extension  of  your  fame«  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
read  your  interesting  letter  to  my  class,  consisting  of  several  hun- 
dred young  gentlemen,  who  listened  to  your  words  with  the  same 
respect,  as  they  would  have  paid  to  you,  bad  they  been  pronounced 
by  your  own  lips.  They  will  disperse  themselves  in  a  few  days 
hence,  over  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  thus  will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  report  the  latest  dates  of  your  opinions  as  to  chlo- 
roform. I  shall  also  allow  it  to  be  published  on  the  first  proximo, 
in  a  medical  journal  of  extensive  circulation.  You  will  hqrein  per- 
ceive the  readiness  with  which  1  assist  in  disseminating  your  views* 
It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  find  mvself  opposed  to  your  opinions 
in  the  case.  That  difference  ought  not,  however,  in  the  least 
degree  to  affect  those  sentiments  of  respectful  consideration  and 
real  esteem  with  which  I  am,  dear  air,  very  faithfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

Ch.  D.  MEioa, 

Professor  Simpson,  &c. 


The  Origin  of  Vaccine  Virus. — The  question  whether  the  vaccine 
disease  in  the  cow  is  identical  with  the  smallpox  in  that  animal,  in 
other  words,  whether  smallpox  communicated  to  the  cow  produ- 
ces the  Vaccine  Virus,  is  still  sub-jtidice.  It  appears  to  have  been 
recently  made  the  subject  of  some  investigations  in  England  to 
determine,  if  vesicles  produced  by  inoculating  the  cow  with  small- 
pox virus,  would  yield  a  virus  capable  of  producing,  in  the  human 
subject,  the  vaccine  vesicle.  The  results  of  several  experiments,  it 
is  stated^  establish  very  conclusively  theidentityof  the  Vaccine  and 
smallpox  virus,  and  that  the  former  can  readily  be  renewed  by  iooc^ 
nlating  the  cow  with  the  latter.  The  question  is  one  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance,  as  well  as  interest,  and  much  credit  will  be 
justly  awarded  to  whoever  may  succeed  in  settling  it  definitively. 
Henoe,  we  publish  with  pleasure  the  accompanying  communicationt 


nrnde,  some  weeks  ago,  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
in  which  an  American  practitioner,  Dr.  Martyn,  very  satisfactorily 
establishes  the  priority  of  his  Qxperiments,  and  his  claims  to  the  honor 
of  the  discovery.  As  the  experiments  are  interesting,  we  also  copy 
in  connection  his  former  communication  by  Dr.  Fisher,  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Journal  in  1841. 

The  inquiry  suggests  itself  .(whether  it  possess  any  novelty  or 
originality  we  cannot  say)  may  not  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  cow 
have  been  primarily  derived  from  the  human  subject  t  Its  protec- 
tive powers  against  small  pox  were  first  discovered  by  its  having 
been  communicated  to  those  engaged  in  milking  cows  afiected  with 
the  disease  :  may  it  not  have  been  received  by  the  cow,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  hands  of  the  milker  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
small  pox,  and  afterward  propagated  from  one  animal  to  another  by 
the  hands  of  milkers  ?  We  throw  out  this  suggestion,  as  it  occurs 
to  us  at  the  moment,  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  By  Jenner,  as  is 
'well  known,  its  origin  was  attributed  to  the  horse,  being,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  disease  affecting  horses  called  grease^  communicated  to 
the  cow  by  inoculation. — ^Editor. 

Perhaps  the  experiments  which  I  made  with  variolous  virus  in 
October  1835,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  I  resided  at 
that  time  in  the  town  of  Attleborough.  For  this  act  I  lost  my  prac- 
tice, and  was  compelled  to  leave  my  native  State  and -seek  a  new 
location.  I  removed  to  Greenville,  Illinois,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1843.  I  returned  home 
in  bad  health,  with  a  broken  constitution.  Since  my  return  my 
my  health  has  gradually  improved,  and  I  am  now  abeut  to  enter 
anew  upon  the  duties  of  my  profession.  While  at  the  West,  I 
read  of  Dr.  Creely's  or  Ceely's  experiments,  with  variolous  virus. 
I  addressed  a  note  to  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  on  the  subject,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1840.  I  suspected  the  gentleman  from  England  had  borrowed 
his  idea  from  a  certain  guessing,  experimenting  Yankee^  who  hM 
in  1835  communicated  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  Dr.  Fisher, 
and  that  Dr.  Fisher  had  communicated  the  same  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Creeley^  as  no  other  individual  was  in  the  secret  except  Dr.  Fisher; 
and  this  accounts  for  Dr.  Creely's  visiting  Dr.  Fisher  in  1839,  being 
lour  years  afterwards,  as  app)ears  from  Fisher's  letter  of  February 
iilst  1840,  Ae  says,  "  Dr.  Creely,  Dr.  Putnam  and  myself,  inser- 
ted various  matter  into  the  labia  of  the  cow,"  &c.  This  may  be  an 
improvement ;  it  is,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it,  and  shall 
have  it. 
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I  propose  further  to  show,  by  facts  and  documenta,  and  even  tbe 
gentleman's  own  confession,  that  he  is  indebted  to  me  for  bis  idea^ 
or,  to  say  the  least,  I  am  entitled  to  priority  in  the  discovery. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Rensselear  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Medical  Society 
in  1841,  Dr.  Cook,  (see  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  xxxii.,  p.  49^5  and  78-75),  after  noticinp;  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Sunderland  and  myself,  says,  *'  But  probably  the  most  satisfac* 
toy,  as  being  the  most  complete  and  best  attested  experiments  of 
this  kind,  have  been  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Creeiy,  of  Aylesbury  (Bug. ) 
and  his  associates.  Atached  to  a  section  or  committee  of  tbe  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  vaccination,  he  states  that  he  undertook,  among  other 
experiments,  to  variolate  the  cow  ;  that  his  first  trials  were  failures, 
bat  that  early  in  1839,  he  was  more  successful.  He  then  goes  on  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  he  inoculated  the  cow,  &c."  - 

Accordingly,  the  committee  above  mentioned,  engrafting  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  Mr.  Creely^s  experiments  into  their  jomt  report 
to  the  Association  at  Liverpool,  July  25th  1839,  proceed  at  once  on 
the  ground  that  the  question  of  origin  is  now  settled,  and  under  the 
first  head  treat  of  the  ''afiinities  between,"  what  they  call  ''cow 
smallpox  and  human  smallpox."  ''  What  many  gentlemen  in  this 
country  failed  to  accomplish,  we  are  happy  to  say  has  been  atieneth 
achieved  by  one  of  the  members  of  our  Association.  Mr.  Cre^y, 
influenced  by  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  mentioned  above  [allu- 
ding to  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Sunderland  and  Martin]  resolved 
to  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  he  could,  by  inoculation,  impregnate 
the  cow  with  human  small  pox."  This,  to  my  mind,  amounts  to  a 
tacit  confession  that  he  (Dr.  Creeiy)  is  indebted  to  me  for  his  idea 
of  variolating  the  cow. 

And  further,  the  reporters  designate  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Creeiy  a  triumphant  conclusion  of  an  investigation  of  more  than  fifty 
years'  duration  ;  and  they  remark,  virith  cordial  exultation,  that  the 
great  problem  respecting  the  nature  of  the  security  afforded  to  man 
by  the  communication  of  the  vaccine  disease  is  solved. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above  extracts,  that  Dr.  Creeiy  is 
to  receive  all  the  credit^  and  the  Association  at  Liverpool  all  the 
honor,  of  settling  this  difficult  and  important  question.  '*  These 
things  ought  not  to  be."  A  humble  individual  of  the  profession  has 
toiled  hard,  and  suffered  much,  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object 
And  the  credit  and  honor,  if  any  there  be,  should  redound  to  our 
common  country,  and  to  our  medical  profession  in  particular.  It  is 
for  the  profession  to  set  this  subject  right,  and  see  that  there  is  no 
injustice  on  either  side. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  condense  the  whole  sum  and  substance, 
itnder  a  few  general  heads. 

1st  I  claim  the  discovery  as  original  that  the  cow  can  be  vario- 
lated with  smallpox  virus.  '^  This  is  the  great  practical  question  at 
issue,"  ''  and  this  discovery  puts  into  the  hands  of  man  an  unfailing 
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fcottroe  of  the  vaccine  virus,  as  long  as  necessity  for  its  use  shall 
continue. 

52d.  That  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  virus  produced,  it 
is  a  safe  and  sore  prophylactic  against  smallpox,  when  taken  directly 
from  the  cow. 

8d.  The  gentleman  (from  England)  who  has  received  the  credit 
of  this  important  discovery,  is  m  my  opinion  in  an  error,  and  in 
oonsequence  of  building  on  another's  foundation,  had  drawn  false 
cunclusions.  J.  C.  Martyn. 

S.  JHtieboro\  Ms..  Jan.  8,  1848. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Dr.  Fisher,  alluded  to  above. 

Boston,  Eebruary  21st,  1840. 
To  J.  C.  Martyn,  M.  D. 

Mf  Dear  Sir: — ^I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you 
through  your  father-in-law,  and  also  through  Dr.  Flagg,  and  be 
assured  that  I  was  made  happy  in  learning  that  you  had  not  fallen 
a  lifeless  victim  to  the  shafts  oi  enemies,  or  the  '^damning  praise"  of 
false  friends ;  and  that  you  are  now  flourishing  in  the  ereat  West 
— land  of  enterprise  and  of  future  greatness.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  when  Dr.  Flagg  called  on  me,  that  1  had  not  heard  of  your 
whereabouts,  or  1  should  have  written  you  on  the  subject  of  our  old 
csonversation — the  reproduction  of  the  vaccine  by  inoculation  of  the 
cow  With  variolous  virus. 

The  letter  which  1  received  from  you,  containing  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  your  experiments,  1  read  before  our  Medical  Club,  and 
accompanied  them  with  some  remarks  of  my  own  upon  the  subject 
of  which  it  treated.  The  reading  of  the  paper  created  quite  an 
interest  among  the  members  of  the  society,  and  you  received  much 
and  deserved  commendation  from  them  for  the  experiments  you 
ipade.  Had  you  been  a  physician  of  Boston,  your  experiments 
would  have  redounded  to  your  credit  and  reputation  ;  but  in  the 
place  where  you  now  reside,  it  seems  you  only  received  reproaches 
for  your  laudable  and  scientific  efforts  to  aid  and  promote  the  cause 
of  science  and  humanity.  Envy  and  ignorance  must  have  been  the 
opposition  which  was  manifested  towards  you.  Such  feelings  and 
and  such  conduct  are  never  entertained  by  the  medical  philosopher. 
They  can  emanate  only  from  small  minds  and  from  quacks  and  the 
supporters  of  quacks.  They  are  to  be  despised  by  all  high  and  hon- 
orable minds. 

1  have  noticed  what  you  say  touching  your  experiments  for  the 
reproduction  of  vaccine  virus,  and  you  ought  to  have,  and  shall  have, 
the  credit  of  making  these  experiments.  I  believe  in  the  original 
theory  of  Jenner — that  the  cowpox  is  the  smallpox,  affecting  the 
cow. 

The  late  experiments  in  England  and  in  this  city  prove  this  to  be 
the  true  theory.  A  Dr.  Creely,  of  England,  dunng  the  last  year, 
has  inoculated  a  number  of  cows  with  variolous  virus,  and  produced 


a  TiBicle,  which  contained  pure  vaccine  etms— which  when  isKrted 
into  the  arms  of  children,  produced  the  true  vaccine  vesicle. 

The  same  experiment  has  -Bucceeded  here  under  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Putnam. 

Five  days  ago  I  inoculated  a  cow,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr. 
WhitneT,  of  IVewton,  inoculated  three  cows,  with  varioloB*  virus. 
What  tfie  reiiult  of  these  inoculations  will  be,  I  cannot  yet  tell.  1 
^  will  inform  you  in  due  season.  Dr.  Creely,  Dr.  Putnamand  myself 
'  inserted  the  vinw  into  the  labia  of  the  cow — ^just  at  the  point  where 
the  mucous  membrane  beeins  to  show  itseH".  This  is  the  best  and 
most  convenient  place  of  inoculation  to  ensure  the  production  of 
pustle.  Believe  me  very  truly  yourfrieno, 

John,  D  Fishbr. 

The  rollowing  is  the  commauicatioQ  referred  to  contained  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jounial,  December  1,  1841. 
Ezperimenta  on.  the  Development  of  Vaccine  Virun. 
To  tha  Editoi  or  the  Boiloa  Medical  ind  rargMd  Joonnil 

Sir, — The  following  communication  was  addressed  to  me  in  a 
letter  by  John  C.  Martin,  M.  D.,  in  1B35.  Dr.  Martin  resided  at 
that  time  in  the  town  of  Attleborough,  in  this  State.  The  experi- 
ments which  he  made,  as  described  in  his  commonication,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  so  interesting  and  impiortant,  that  I  urged  the  publica- 
ttofi  of  them  at  the  titne.  But  he  declined  than  to  publian  them, 
on  account  of  the  excited  state  of  feeling  which  his  devotion  to 
waence  gave  rise  to,  in  the  villus  in  which  he  resided.  So  great 
was  tiie  excitement  of  public  feeling,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  state, 
was  promoted  in  no  small  degree  by  his  medical  brethren  of  the 
place,  that  Dr.  M ar^n  lost  his  practice,  and  was  compelled  to  seek 
a  new  location  where  he  might  practise  his  profeasioD,  and  exert 
his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  medical  science  and  the  alleviation  of 
bntnan  sufiering.  He  removed  to  Greenville,  Illinois,  and  has 
already  obtained  an  extensive  business,  and  established  a  reputati<H) 
which  his  talents  and  devotion  to  medical  .scieitce  justly  entitle  bina 
to.  Having  read  of  the  success  of  the  experiments  instituted '  by 
Dr.  Creely,  of  England,  id  re-producmg  the  vaccine  virus  by  inoo 
ulating  cows  with  variolous  matter,  he  wrote  me  a  note  in  January, 
1840,  and  requested  me  to  hand  you  his  statement  of  bis  experi- 
ments for  publication  in  your  Journal  I  regret  that  his  letter  con- 
taining it  had  been  mislaid,  and  that  I  have  not  been  able,  in  conse- 
quence,  to  comply  with  his  wish  until  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Martin,  as  well  as  others  of  the  faculty,  had  been  convinced 
that  mach  of  the  vaccine  virus  in  use  was  spurious — that  having 

EBssed  through  so  many  individuals  of  different  constitutions  and 
abits  of  body,  it  must  have  lost  some  of  its  esaeatial  qualities,  and 
that  the  numerous  instanees  of  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  io  per- 
fooB  who  had  been  vaocuated,  were  to  be  attributed  to  this  deteri- 
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oration  of  virus.  It  was  this  conviction  that  induced  Dr.  Martin 
to  undertake  and  prosecute  the  experiments  which  he  has  deteiled 
in  his  paper. 

He  adopted  the  theory  of  Jenner,  of  Barron,  of  Sunderland,  and 
others,  ''  that  the  vaccine  disease  was  nnerely  the  effect  of  the 
variolous  poison  upon  the  system  of  the  cow."  And  had  he  been 
supported  and  encouraged  by  his  professional  brethren  to  prosecute 
his  experiments,  instead  of  being  opposed  and  einbarrassed,  he 
would  have  gained  much  of  the  credit  which  has  since  been  obtained 
by  his  distinguished  professional  brother,  in  England,  and  would 
have  had  the  honor  of  settlinsr  the  question  of  the  true  source  of 
the  vaccine  disease.  The  following  is  the  communication  of  Dr, 
Martin  referred  to  above,  and  should  the  Journal  containing  it  be 
read  by  him,  1  hope  he  will  excuse  the  long-delayed  publication  of 
his  paper,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  his  friend  and  correspondent, 

Boston,  Nov.  17,  1841.  J.  D.  P. 

Sw-y — The  following  experiments  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
you.  They  were  undertaken  for  the  public  good  and  for  the  benefit 
of  scienre.  And  although  I  have  suffered  severely  in  mind  and  in 
purse,  for  making  them,  yet  1  am  not  sorry  that  tlie  act  has  been 
committed ;  and  all  that  I  regret  is,  that  I  am  not  located  in  a  com- 
munity, and  surrounded  by  medical  men,  who  can  duly  appreciate 
my  motives,  and*  encourage  roe  in  prosecuting  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  I  feel  convinced  might  lead  to  successful  and  happy 
results. 

A  case  of  smallpox,  in  its  worst  form,  having  appeared  in  Attle- 
borough,  where  I  reside,  and  having  myself,  like  many  other  physi- 
cians, failed  in  obtaining  fresh  and  pure  vaccine  virus,  and  having, 
moreover,  witnessod  and  read  of  the  frequent  failures  of  the  vac- 
cine disease,  as  an  antidote  to  the  attacks  of  smallpox,  I  became 
exceedinglv  desirous  of  obtaining  the  virus  directly  from  the  cow. 
It  is  true  that  the  source  of  the  cowpox  virus  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  matter  of  theory.  Jeoner,  in  his  time,  and  many  physi- 
cians of  latter  times, imagined,  and  supposed  themselves  to  have 
proved,  that  pure  vaccine  matter  was  the  result  of  the  action  of 
smallpox  in  the  cow.  I  have  been  anxious  to  determine  this  point 
—so  that  should  the  theory  prove  to  be  true,  physicians  of  this 
country  might  have  it  in  their  power  at  all  times  to  obtain  matter 
which  would  prove  to  be  a  more  perfect  prophylactic  against  vario- 
lous poison,  than  that  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  use. 

In  order  to  test  the  theory  fairly,  I  purchased  a  fat,  healthy  cow, 
eight  years  old,  shut  her  in  a  stable,  and  fed  her  scantily  for  a  few 
days.  I  then  obtained  some  variolous  matter  from  the  individual 
who  was  sick  with  the  smallpox,  and  who  had  been  laboring  under 
the  disease  eleven  days.  With  this  matter  1  inoculated  the  cow  on 
the  2d  day  of  October,  1686,  in  the  foKowing  manner.  I  made, 
with  a  cooHnon  lancet,  fourteen  or  fifteen  ponetures  io  one  of  her 
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teats  betveeo  the  cuticle  and  true  skin,  taking  care  not  to  draw 
blood.  I  then  inserted  into  these  various  punctures,  quiHs  charged 
with  the  variolous  virus.  The  wounds  soon  disappeared,  and  pre* 
sented  no  appearance  of  being  variolated  until  five  days.  On  the 
fifth  dav  the  ajDimal  seemed  to  show  some  indisposition,  and  on 
examining  her  teat  1  discovered  one  small  elevated  spot .  at  the 
point  of  insertion  of  one  of  the  quills,  and  an  evident  febrile  heat 
in  the  teat,  when  compared  with  those  not  inoculated.  This 
increased  febrile  heat  continued  for  about  forty-^ight  hours,  and 
then  subsided.  During  this  time  the  animal  lost  her  appetite, 
became  thirsty,  her  milk  ceased  to  be  secreted,  and  her  teat  began 
to  swell. 

On  the  eishih  and  ninth  days  a  regular  pustule  was  formed  at  the 
point  inoculated,  the  margin  of  which  contained  some  thin,  light 
straw*colored  fluid.  On  the  tenth  day  the  pustule  had  increased 
in  size  and  become  more  prominent,  and  was  distended  with  matter. 
At  this  period  it  was  not  regularly  round,  but  presented  an  uneven 
surface.  On  the  eleventh  day,  and  evident  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  pustule,  it  having  begun  suddenly  to  dry 
up.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  virus  had  become  solid,  so  that  the 
pustule  was  converted  into  a  crust,  or  scab,  of  a  dark-brown  color. 

Besides  introducing  the  smallpox  virus  into  the  udder,  I  inserted 
some  also  into  a  puncture  which  1  made  on  the  hip  of  the  animal. 
This  resulted  in  a  sore  and  in  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  This 
inoculation  produced  no  pustule  or  eruption,  save  at  the  point  of 
insertion,  so  far  as  i  could  discover. 

1  now  determined  to  insert  some  of  this  new  generated  matter 
into  the  human  system,  and  observe  its  effects.  Accordingly,  I 
selected  a  healthy  boy,  aged  10  years,  for  the  subject  of  my  first 
experiment;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  day  of  October  (the 
day  I  took  some  Virus  from  the  cow,  beiqg  the  10th  day  of  the 
existence  of  the  pustule),  I  inserted  some  of  the  virus  into  the 
boy's  arm  in  the  same  manner  as  in  practising  common  vaccination. 
The  symptoms  resulting  from  the  operation  were  the  following. 
The  virus  lay  dormant  tour  days.  On  the  fifth  day  a  slight  inflam* 
mation  or  red  spot  arose  around  the  point  of  insertion.  From  this 
period  the  vesicle  ran  its  course,  like  the  common  vaccine  vesicle, 
was  characterized  by  a  well-formed  and  regular  areola,  and  in  due 
time  was  transformed  into  a  perfectly  round,  mahogany-colored 
scab.  The  boy  exhibited  but  little  indisposition  during  the  cours3 
of  the  disease,  egccept  headache,  and  he  continued  to  play  with  his 
fellows  about  the  street,  and  I  saw  no  symptoms  in  his  case  which 
do  not  attend  the  vaccine  dissease  in  its  various  stages.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  two  or  three  small  pimples  appeared 
on  the  boy's  face  and  arm.  These  did  not  fill,  but  soon  dried  and 
disappeared. 

White  observing  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  disease,  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  eruption  was  like,  and  that  it  Was,  the  true  and  per* 
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feet  vaccine  vesicle.  In  order  that  I  might  not  be  deceived,  how- 
ever, I  took  the  boy  to  Providence,  and  exhibited  his  arm  to  two 
physicians  of  that  place,  Drs.  Brownell  and  Toby,  both  of  whom 
pronounced  the  eruption  to  be  the  perfect  vaccine,  and  gave  me 
their  opinion  in  writing  to  this  efiect.  *  Having  satisfied  myself  of 
the  nature  of  the  eruption  produced  in  the  boy's  arm,  1  took  matter 
from  it  on  the  sooentk  day,  and  inserted  some  of  it  in  the  arm  of 
my  own  child,  which  was  five  months  old.  On  the  fourth  day  a 
red  spot  appeared  around  the  point  of  insertion,  a  vesicle  was 
formed  and  observed  the  same  course,  and  presented  the  same 
appearances,  as  did  that  on  the  boy's  arm,  from  which  the  virus 
was  taken.  The  areola,  perhaps,  was  not  quite  so  regular  as  in 
the  case  of  the  boy-— and  the  febrile  excitement  was  greater  in  the 
child,  which  1  attributed  to  its  natural  irritability  of  temperament. 
There  were  in  this  case  a  number  of  secondary  eruptions  on  the 
surface,  resulting  from  the  vaccination. 

The  third  subject  vaccinnated  was  also  an  infant  The  child  I 
vaccinnated  with  matter  from  my  child's  arm  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  disease.  This  child's  symptoms  were  similar  to  those  presen- 
ted  by  my  own  child;  they  were  perhaps  rather  more  severe.  The 
areola  was  not  so  perfect,  and  there  appeared  on  it  a  greater  num- 
ber of  secondary  vehicles  which  became  filled  with  fluid.  The 
fourth  individual  vaccinated,  was  a  boy  four  years  old.  The  virus 
with  which  I  vaccinated  him  was  taken  from  the  arm  of  the  child 
whose  case  I  last  described.  The  symptoms  attending  this  case 
were  similar  lo  those  presented  in  the  preceding  one — except  that 
they  were  more  severe.  The  areola,  however,  was  not  so  regular, 
ana  the  vesicle  was  rather  more  imperfect,  and  a  greater  number 
of  secondary  eruptions  presented  themselves  on  the  body — ^some  of 
which  filled  and  formed  crusts. 

1  will  not  trouble  you  further  in  describing  cases.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  1  vaccinated  was  twenty-three,  and  the  cases 
above  described  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  character  and  pro- 
gress of  the  others,  I  will  remark,  however,  that  I  think  the  last 
individual  vaccinated  had  the  disease  more  severely,  as  the  matter 
used  in  producing  it  was  more  remotely  related  to  the  cow. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  my  experiments,  and  I  should  feel 
'  highly  gratified  and  honored  with  your  opinion  respecting  them. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  J.  C.  Mabtiiv. 


On  the  Cure  of  Spina  J^Ma^  iy  Injection  of  the  Tmcture  of  Iodine  ; 
by  D.  Brainabd,  M«D. — This  disease  and  malformation  not  only  con- 
stitute one  of  the|most  distressing  aflfections  to  which  infants  are  sub- 
ject, being  attended  often  with  incontinence  of  the  urine  and  foeces, 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  but  also,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  and  indeed  is  shown  by  general  experience*  to  be  incu- 
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Table,  with  few  aod  rare  exoeptioos.  For  if  in  the  annah  of  surgery 
there  are  to  be  found  a  certain  number  of  successful  cases,  yet  when 
considered  in  reference  to  the  whole  number  occurring,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  no  plan  of  treatment  yet  proposed  aflfords  more 
than  feeble  chances  of  success. 

Of  these  methods  of  treatment,  it  is  not  at  all  singular  that  the  one 
which  consists  in  evacuating  the  fluid  more  or  less  perfectly  should 
have  been  generally  adopted,  notwithstanding^  that  the  evacuatioa 
of  serous  fluid  by  puncture  in  erery  other  situation  is  generally 
found  to  aggravate  the  disease.  In  this  case  it  is  liable  to  prove 
fatal  by  removing  the  neccessary  compression  on  the  central  organs 
of  the  nervous  system.  If  the  method  has  sometimes  succeeded,  it 
was  from  the  inflammation  induced  by  repeated  punctures  checking 
eflusion  and  producing  absorption,  and  not  by  any  means  from  evac- 
uating the  fluid,  which  only  gives  it  a  greater  tendency  to  increase. 
This  danger  and  that  which  results  from  ulcerative  inflammation  at 
the  point  of  the  puncture,  on  a  tissue  like  the  covering  of  this  species 
of  tumor  should  prohibit  its  performance.  We  were  led  to  these 
views  by  reflecting  on  a  case  of  spine  bifida  in  the  Chicago  hospital, 
in  a  girl  said  to  be  13  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  tumor  was  situa- 
ted at  the  top  of  the  sacrum,  being  nine  inches  in  circumference  and 
about  three  in  height,  within  thin  walls.  This  girl  had  been  para* 
lytic  in  the  lower  membera,  but  within  three  years  had  acquired  a 
partial  use  of  them.  She  was  idiotic,  and  passed  both  the  fsBces  and 
urine  without  regard  to  place.  From  neglect  of  cleanliness,  nume- 
rous ulcerations  and  large  cicatrices  had,  from  time  to  time,  been 
formed  upon  the  pelvis  and  thighs. 

Under  these  almost  hopeless  circumstances  I  determined  to  inject 
into  the  sac,  a  solution  of  Iodine,  with  a  view  of  exciting  inflamma- 
tion and  procuring  absorption.  This  was  done  on  the  2d  December, 
1847,  in  the  following  manner :— A  small  puncture  was  made  with 
the  lancet  on  the  sound  skin,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the 
tumor,  and  a  trochar,  of  the  size  of  a  common  knitting  needle  carried 
obliquely  into  the  sac.  Through  the  canula  of  this  a  solution  of  gn 
j.  of  hyd.  potass,  with  ar.  ss.  of  iodine  in  f.  i.  oz.  of  water  was 
thrown  into  the  sac  and  the  instrument  withdrawn.  A  sharp  pain 
followed  which  soon  subsided.  Compresses  and  a  bandage  was  ap- 
plied to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid,  and  the  child  was  laid  in  bed. 
There  succeeded  redness,  heat  and  tension  of  the  tumor  with  ten- 
derness to  the  touch  and  some  febrile  symptoms,  for  which  a 
cathartic  was  administered  and  evaporating  lotions  applied  to  the 
part.  In  the  course  of  a  week  these  symptoms  subsided,  and  the 
tumor  became  soft,  yielding,  and  diminished  in  size.  Compression 
by  the  mean^  of  a  roller  around  the  pelvis  was  then  applied,  and 
kept  up  with  as  great  degree  of  force  as  coold  be  borne,  but  the 
filthiness  of  the  patient  and  her  indooility  prevented  this  from  being 
applied  with  regularity.    It  was  frequently  removed  for  twelve 
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lioura  or  more  at  a  time  ;  still  it  diminished,  and  on  the  Sdth  Dee- 
ember  was  about  half  its  former  size. 

At  this  time  a  second  injection  was  used  of  half  the  strength  of 
the  first  This  produced  but  little  heat  or  pain  and  the  compression 
was  continued.  On  the  15th  January,  1848,  the  fluid  was  so  far 
absorbed  as  to  render  it  easy  to  press  it  down  almost  to  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  skin*  A  spring  truss  was  then  substituted,  and  at 
the  present  time,  the  sac  lies  in  wrinkles,  the  bony  opening  can  be 
distinctly  felt,  and  there  is  no  increase  of  swelling  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed.  Recently  there  has  been  manifested  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  intellect  of  the  child,  the  other  difficulties  re- 
main the  same,  but  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  the  partial  para- 
lysis will  doubtless  gradually  disappear.  The  retention  of  the 
natural  evacuations  must  depend  npon  the  developement  of  the 
intelligence,  and  the  gaining  of  a  control  over  the  voluntary  muscles. 
In  its  present  condition,  this  case  shows  that  the  injection  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  followed  by  suitable  treattnent,  is  capable  of  curing 
an  ancient  case  of  hydrorachitis,  and  (so  far  as  a  single  case  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide)  with  but  little  danger.  Further  experience  will 
be  required  to  determine  the  strength  and  quantity  of  the  medicine 
to  be  used,  the  frequency  of  the  repetitions,  in  vounger  subjects  than 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dose  employed  shouid  be  not  more  than  a 
fourth  of  that  used  at  first  in  this  case.  To  those  who  would  deem 
such  a  proceeding  extremely  hazardous,  we  would  remark  that  a 
number  of  fapts  have,  whhm  the  last  few  years,  conrie  under  my 
observation,  tending  to  show  that  serious  membranes  are,  when 
filled  with  serum,  much  less  disposed  to  inflammation  than  when  in 
a  healthy  state.  Experiments  are  required  to  show  which  among 
the  astringents  and  stimulating  fluids  can  be  brought  in  contact  with 
them  with  least  danger,  meanwhile  the  safety  with  which  solutions 
of  iodine  may  be  thrown  into  the  large  articulations,  into  the  sac  of 
a  congenital  hernia,  and  in  some  instances  into  the  peritoneum,  and 
in  this  case  into  the  arachnoid  menbrane,  will  free  us  from  the  charge 
of  presumption  in  suggesting  that  it,  or  some  other  solution,  may  be 
worthy  of  trial  in  those  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  ascites,  and  hydro- 
thorax,  which  are  hopeless  under  ordinary  treatment, — Indiana  Sf 
III.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 


On  T\/phus  or  Ship  Fev'er^  as  witnessed  at  Grosse  Isle.  By  Geo. 
M.  DotroLAs,  M.  D.,  Med.  Sup.,  Quarantine  Establishment,  Grosse 
Isle. — Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fever,  popularly  known  at  different 
periods,  from  its  prevalence  in  particular  localities,  as  Jail,  Camp^ 
'Hospital^  Shipj  Road^  or  Msh  Fever,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
oldest  diseases  of  which  mention  is  made  by  historians.  From  the 
^earliest  ages,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  accumulation  of  illrfed 
peo|>le,  in  situations  where  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  neglecte4, 
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generates  feyer  of  a  malignant  tvpe^  nrhioh  propagates  itself  in  a 
manner  more  certain  than  any  other  disease.  Tnucydictea  ascribes 
the  great  plague  of  Athens  to  the  introdaction  by  Pericles  of  mul- 
titudes of  rustics  into  the  city,  and  who  were  crowded  together  in 
huts  within  the  walls  ;  and  Livy  imputed  the  first  great  plagues  of 
Rome  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  pent  up  within  its  narrow  limits. 
Medical  writers  are  agreed  in  attributing  to  these  causes  the  great 
plagues  that  devastated  the  city  of  London  at  different  periods. 
Defoe,  in  his  History  of  the  Plague,  very  wisely  counsels  the  au- 
thorities, '*  that  they  would  consider  of  separating  the  people  into 
smaller  bodies,  and  remove  them  in  time  farther  from  one  another, 
and  not  let  such  a  contagion  as  this  (plague),  which  is  indeed  chiefly 
dangerous  to  collected  bodies  of  people,  find  a  million  of  people  in 
a  body  together  again."  The  great  fire  of  London  did  this  for  them 
the  followmff  yean  The  progress  of  civilization,  the  improvem«it 
in  the  moraland  physical  condition  of  the  masses,  and  the  great  and 
increasing  attention  paid  to  cleanlines,  ventilation,  and  drainage, 
together  with  a  more  regular  and  certain  supply  of  food,  have  tended 
to  remove  many  of  the  causes  of  fever  in  rSurope.  In  Ireland  we 
still  find  it  indigenous ;  and  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  Dr.  Lombard,  who  asserts  that  the  freize  coat  of  the  Irish 
labourer  is  its  depository  and  vehicle,  yet  we  have  in  this  country 
abundant  proofs  that  Typhus  Fever  is  every  year  imported  by  the 
Irish  emigrants,  and  by  no  other.  Mr,  Farr,  the  Register^General, 
has  also  shown,  that  in  the  three  great  '*avenuesby  which  the  Irish 
labourer  enters  England,  viz.,  Bristol,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  their 
crowding  to  excess  in  lodging-houses,  their  loathsome  diet  and  filth, 
are  productive  of  fever  in  these  cities."  And  remarks  at  the  same 
time,  ''that  in  thus  directing  attention  to  a  weighty  sanatory  fact,  it 
is  far  from  our  intention  to  convey  any  reflection  upon  the  Irish 
people,  as  it  can  be  shown  that  a  few  years  back  the  English  were 
as  bad." — MacCulloch^s  Statistics. 

A  reference  to  the  Tables  annexed  to  this,  will  exhibit  a  yearly 
importation  of  fever  into  Canada  by  emigrants.  The  greater  or 
less  prevalence  of  the  disease  m  Ireland,  has  been  observed  to 
depend  on  the  crop  of  the  common  food  of  the  people,  the  potato. 
The  almost  total  failure  of  this  esculent  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
produced  a  scarcity  amouating  to  famine  in  some  parts,  and  has  thus 
augmented,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown,  the  usual  concomitant  of 
famine, /eDcr.  Hence  we  witrressed  last  year  the  melancholy  sight 
of  every  passenger  vessel,  with  Irish  emigrants,  arriving  freighted 
with  this  disease.  The  same  was  seen  at  all  the  ports  of  this  conti* 
nent  where  emigrants  landed.  The  greater  mortality  in  vessels 
coming  to  the  British  Provinces,  may  be  attributed  principally  to 
three  causes :  1  st,  the  greater  length  of  the  voyage  ;  2d,  the  char- 
acter of  the  passengers  ;  and  8d,  to  being  more  crowded. 

1st,  The  average  length  of  a  passage  to  Quebec  may  be  estimated 
at  one-third  more  than  to  New  York,  in  consequence  of  the  tedi^' 


ousness  of  the  Golf  and  River  navigatian  and  the  inferior  class  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  timber  trade. 

2df  The*  higher  rate  of  pas^ge,  and  the  restrieiioti  impHoaed  by 
the  system  of  bonding  in  New  York,  have  th^  efi^ct  of  driving  all 
.the  aged,  sickly,  poor,  and  destitute  to  seek  the  route  of  (be  British 
Provinces,     And 

3d,  The  law  limits,  in  the  United  States,  the  number  to  one  adult 
to  every  fourteen  superficial  feet,  and  counts  all  souls  on  board. 
The  English  Passenger  Act  limits  the  number  to  one  adult  to  every  • 
ten  feet,  and  permits  infants  under  twelve  months  to  pass  fnee. 
These  causes  will  explain  the  greater  mortality  and  morbiiUy  of 
passengers  arriving  in  the  British  Provinces. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  ter^d  to  render  fevers  comiaUQi* 
cable  from  one  person  to  another  are  found  to  be, 

1st,  Humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

2d,  Deficient  supply  of  food. 

3d,  Filth  and  imperfect  ventilation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  place  where  the^e  three  circum* 
stances  are  combined  in  such  a  degree  as  in  the  bold  of  an  Iri^ 
passenger  vessel.  Firstly,  in  addition  to  the  usual  dampness  of  a 
ship,  you  have  in  an  emigrant  vessel  the  humidity  caused  by  the 
daily  distribution  of  fresh  water  in  small  quantities  to  each  individual 
passenger,  and  which,  being  kept  by  them  in  tin^  and  pots  in  and 
under  their  sleeping  berths,  gets  capsized  very  often  by  the  roll  of 
the  ship,  and  thus  adds  to  the  general  dampness  ;  and  in  ill-regulated 
vessels,  the  passengers  are  permitted  to  wash  their  clothes  in  the 
'tween  decks.  The  air  of  the  hold  is  thus  always sur-eharged  with 
moisture,  while  its  temperature  is  kept  up  by  the  heat^given  c^by  aa 
accumulation  of  living  bodies. 

2ly,  The  supply  of  food  is  in  many  cases  limited  to  a  pound  of 
bread-stuHTs,  or  oatmeal,  to  each  adult  per  diem,  and  this  often  in  a 
mouldy  damaged  state.  Thousands  of  the  emigrants  who  arrived 
in  Canada  last  season,  had  no  other, sustenance  o^  the  voyage. 

3dly,  The  peculiar  nature  of  a  ship's  hold  is  such,  that  ventiiatiod, 
while  the  ship  is  under  weigh,  is  all  but  im^possible,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  perfect  ventilation  is  obtained,  vi?j:  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  pure  air  through  the  hold.  Wind-sails  effect  this  in  a  very 
insufiicient  manner  ;  and  when,  in  rough  weather,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  fasten  down  the  hatches,  the  little  supply  of  air  which  enters 
by  thorn  is  shut  out.  Of  the  passengers  a  great  portion  are  women 
and  children,  who  are  unable,  in  many  instances  when  the  weather 
\9  stormy,  to  aVail  themselves  of  the  miserable  ^^eMneis  ePaisanceSf^* 
(as  when  tbey  do  exist  they  are  generall^p^  in  the  bows  of  the  ship,) 
and  are  consequently  obliged  to  pass  their  evacuations  in  the  hold. 
You  have  here  combined,  all  that  could  by  uny  possibility  generate 
a  foul  atmosphere ;  and  when  to  this  you  have  febrile  miasma,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  any  escape  the  disease,  as  thei^  is  no  running 
away  from  iu    On  it^isi ting  a  passenger  vesae!,  such  as  thus4escribe<L 

4  No.  11,— Vol.  3. 
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in  a  morning  before  the  emigrants  have  come  on  deck,  I  have  seen 
a  stream  of  foul  air  issuing  from  the  hatches  as  dense  and  palpable 
as  seen  on  a  foffgy  day  from  a  dung  heap  or  range  of  hot*-beds  ;  and 
rarely  did  1  find  it  necessary  to  enquire  if  fever  prevailed  on  board  ; 
that  peculiar  and  characteristic  odor  which  belongs  Typhus  Fever, 
patients  was  perceptible  to  the  sense  on  stepping  on  deck*  To  the 
foregoing  cases  ought  to  be  added,  the  moral  and  depressing  influ- 
ence of  fear  <^  shipwreck,  and  grief  at  leaving  their  native  land — ^both 
powerfully  predisposing  causes  of  feven 

The  character  of  the  disease  as  witnessed  at  Qarantine  Hospi- 
tals, did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  so  often  and  so  well  described 
in  this  country,  as  welt  as  in  Europe.  The  three  great  systems 
were  more  or  less  afiected  in  all  cases.  In  some  instances  the  organs 
constituting  the  nervous  system  were  more  prominently  affected  ; 
such  cases  were  more  frequently  seen  in  the  better  fed  seamen,  or 
English  emigrant,  who  were  occasionally  found  mixed  up,  in  Liv-  . 
erpooi  vessels,  with  the  Irish.  In  these  cases  the  disease  was 
usnered  in  with  intense  headache,  great  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
bloodshot  eye,  and  early  furious  delirium.  In  some  rare  instances 
the  sensorial  faculties  were  overwhelmed  at  once  as  complete- 
ly as  in  apoplexy.  A  stout  healthy  young  man  of  18,  was 
struck  down  with  such  an  attack  on  board  the  barque  ^'Gilmour," 
in  which  vessel  he  was  an  apprentice  :  he  expired  in  twelve  hours. 
A  similar  case  was  witnessed  in  the  ship  **Mail,''  from  Liverpool ; 
a  stout  seaman  was  attacked,  and  death  supervened  with  equal  rap- 
idity. Both  these  vessels  were  unusually  sicklv.  These  cases  are 
cited  to  prove  the  power  of  concentrated  miasm  acting  on  the 
nervous  system. 

The  organs  of  secretion  and  excretion  were  more  frequently 
affected  than  any  other  ;  and  such  cases  were  invariably  found  most 
troublesome  to  treat,  and  more  frequently  had  a  fatal  termination. 
Frequent  observation  convinced  us  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Cbey  ne*s 
remark,  that  dysentery  was  sometknes  converted  into  fever,  while 
vice  versa,  fever  was  converted  into  dysentery.  When  the  symp- 
toms offever  were  exchanged  for  those  of  dysentery,  it  was  proba- 
bly by  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines  and 
stomach  extending  to  the  large.  Sydenham  expressed  the  opinion^ 
that  dysentery  is  afebris  iniroversGy  or  turned  in  upon  the  intestines. 
Cases  in  which  the  derangement  of  the  circulating  system  predom- 
inated, were  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  compared  with 
others. 

Petechia  and  maculae  were  found  in  many  cases,  bat  were  not  so 
constant  and  universal  as  to  justify  our  classing  Typhus  in  the  list 
of  exanthems.  Epistaxis  was  a  troublesome  accompaniment,  and 
such  cases  where  they  did  not  terminate  fatally,  had  a  long  and 
tedious  convalescence.  Dr.  Benson,  one  of  the  medical  attendants 
at  the  Quarantine  Hospitals  last  season,  a  eentleman  advanced  in 
years,  and  for  a  long  period  connected  with  a  large  fever  hospital 
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in  Ireland,  fell  a  victim  to  an  attack  in  which  great  haemorrage  from 
the  DOse  and  fauces  was  a  prominent  symptom.  On  its  advent  he 
resigned  himself  to  death,  saying  he  had  never  seen  such  cases  do 
well  in  elderly  people.     He  died  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

Meteorism,  or  tympanic  swelling  of  the  belly,  was  another  unfa- 
vorable symptom,  occasionally  met  with  towards  the  close  of  fever. 
A  medical  assistant  in  the  Hospitals  in  1836,  who  died  from  Typhus, 
had  this  distressing  affection  supervene  on  the  seventeenth  day.  In 
this  case,  it  was  ascertained  by  a  subsequent  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, to  have  been  caused  by  ulceration  of  the  ileo-coecal  valve. 
Forty-eight  hours  previous  to  his  dissolution,  there  was  as  complete 
a  reversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion,  as  in  the  most  perfect  case  •of 
strangulated  hernia,  as  evinced  by  constant  vomiting  of  fecal  matter. 
Severe  and  protracted  cases,  especially  those  which  ran  into  dysen- 
tery, were  often  complicated  with  excoriation  and  sloughing  sores  of 
the  back,  sacrum,  and  hips ;  the  irritation  and  exhaustion  produced 
by  these,  frequently  turned  the  scale  against  the  unhappy  suflerer. 
Various  topical  applications  were  made  to  these  sores,  and  means 
adopted  to  take  off  pressure.  Among  the  former  of  these  was  a 
weak  solution  of  Mr.  Ledoyen's  disinfecting  fluid  (solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead).  Marked  benefit  was  obtained  by  its  use  in  many  cases, 
and  in  all  it  corrected  the  effluvium  which  so  constantly  attends 
large  sloughs.  In  two  of  the  cases  where  it  was  so  used,  it  brought 
on  lead  colic. 

Inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  was  an  occasional 
event  after  the  fifteenth  day  ;  it  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  unfa* 
vorable  symptom,  terminating  often  with  gangrene  and  death  with  us. 

Among  the  irregular  and  anomalous  cases  which  occurred,  were 
two  or  three,  in  which  there  existed  an  enormous  craving  for  food, 
chiefly  for  meat,  and  any  kind  would  be  swallowed  with  avidity. 
This  took  place  in  each  instance  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  tongue  was  dry,  cracked  and  glazed,  the  face 
flushed,  and  the  pulse  over  100.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  obser- 
ved during  the  progress  of  the  fever  with  which  Dr.  Painchand,  Sen. 
Physician  of  the  Marine  and  Emigrant  Hospital  of  this  city  was 
attacked.  In  this  case,  during  the  ingravescence  of  the  disease,  and 
at  various  periods  afterwards,  he  was  seized  with  an  inordinate  desire 
for  food,  which  he  eat  with  avidity,  swallowing  large  pieces  of  beef 
steak  imperfectly  masticated.  His  convalescence  was  tedious,  and 
accompanied  by  diarrhcBa.  I  find  that  Dr.  Satterley  relates  an  anal- 
ogous case,  in  the  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  v.  Art.  xxii.,  where 
the  desire  for  food  re-appeared  on  the  fifth  day,  with  a  craving 
which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy.  When  the  food  was  not  allowed, 
various  indigestible  substances  were  devoured  in  its  stead.  In  this 
case  the  disease  extended,  with  numerous  variations,  to  upwards  of 
thirty  days,  when  the  fever  unequivocally  subsided,  and  the  patient 
gradually  recovered.  A  greater  number  of  deaths  took  place  from 
relapse  after  fever  and  from  dysentery,  than  from  fever  itself;  in 
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both  instances  induced  by  errors  of  diet,  which  the  greatest  watch- 
fulness could  not  prevent ;  or  from  sudden  atmospheric  changes, 
to  which  the  convalescents  were  exposed  in  hospitals  built  of  boards, 
and  constructed  with  a  view  to  free  ventilation.  The  treatment  was 
necessarily  modified  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  predomin- 
ance of  diseased  action,  in  the  different  organs,  whether  in  the  brain^ 
ekestf  or  abdomtn. 

General  bleeding  was  rarely  employed,  as  few  cases  were  seen  in 
the  very  outset,  when  this  remedy,  if  used  at  all,  is  alone  justifiable. 
I  fully  concur  with  Dr.  Smith  in  the  opinion,  that  '^  it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  to  terminate  fever  by  a  stroke  of  art ;  that  when  the  disease 
IS  once  set  up,  it  advances  with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  aod,  like 
time,  it  never  retraces  a  step."  Many  of  the  medical  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Grosse  Isle  last  season,  had  great  faith  in 
emetics  in  aresting  the  disease,  but  all  sooner  later  gave  up  the  their 
use,  from  a  conviction  of  their  inefficacy.  Cleanliness^  quietness, 
cool  drinks,  gentle  aperients  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or  senna  and 
salts,  so  as  to  produce  two  or  three  stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
with  three  half  pints  of  gruel  or  arrowroot  per  diem  for  diet,  were 
the  chief  means  resorted  to  during  the  progress  of  the  fever.  If 
head  symptoms  showed  themselves,  the  dcmche  was  used,  and  a 
dingle  U)ld  of  linen  cloth  wet  with  cold  water  was  kept  applied  to 
the  shaved  scalp,  if  there  still  existed  great  restlessness  and  insom- 
nia notwithstanding  these  applications,  recourse  was  had  to  hyosci- 
amus,  as  long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  delirium,  coma^  and 
death,  often  ensue,  where  attention  to  the  important  point  of  obtain- 
ing sleep  is  neglected.  Stimulants  were  rarely  employed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  ;  towards  the  close  and  when  the  struggle 
came,  brandy  and  wine  were  freely  used,  and  when  these  failed  to 
rouse  the  sinking  powers,  great  benefit  was  often  derived  from  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  gum-camphor  ;  dose  of.  20  to  30 
grains  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  were  given,  in  substance 
reduced  to  a  powder  by  means  of  a  drop  or  two  of  spirits  of  wine, 
I  have  witnessed  the  most  astonishing  effects  from  the  use  of  this 
drug,  in  cases  where  there  was  almost  total  insensibility,  a  thread- 
like pulse  and  complete  loss  of  muscular  power,  as  evinced  by  the 
sliding  down  in  the  bed.  In  such  cases,  re-action  has  been  brought 
on,  and  the  flagging  powers  recalled  by  it,  even  when  wine  and 
brandy  by  the  half  pint  had  failed  to  stimulate.  Tartar  emetic  was 
used  with  benefit  where  the  disease  showed  itself  in  the  chest 

In  the  abdominal  affection,  where  there  was  much  purging,  starch 
enemata  with  laudanum  was  administered,  and  a  rag  wet  with  tur- 
pentine was  applied  externally.  This  form  of  disease  was  always 
the  most  troublesome  and  unmanageable,  frequently  bafHing  all  the 
curative  means  employed.  Mnm^  the  mineral  acids  combined  with 
opium,  chalk  with  and  without  opium,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of 
astringents,  were  tried  by  the  young  medical  men  fresh  from  the 
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schools^  and  having  great  faith  in  drugs.  1  did  not  find  one  who  was 
not  disgusted  sooner  or  later  with  his  pet  remedy. 

The  disease  is  both  contagious  and  infectious.  In  proof  of  which 
1  need  only  refer  to  the  Table  (2)  appended  to  thfs,  to  show  how 
unerringly  it  was  contracted  by  those  whose  duties  brought  them  in 
contact  with  the  sick  in  hospitaie  and  ships.  On  the  other  hand  soli- 
itary  cases  placed  by  themselves,  where  strict  attention  was  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  frequent  change  of  the  clothes  of  the 
person  and  bed,  and  the  immediate  removal  of  all  ejecia^  appeared 
to  be  incapable  of  generating  febrile  miasm  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
communicate  the  disease,  lonly  knew  of  one  person  so  contracting 
fever  last  year  among  people  in  easy  circumstances.  Those  who 
have  once  had  an  attack  (with  few  exceptions)  appear  to  possess 
a  certain  immunity  for  years  after.  I  suffered  in  my  own  person 
from  a  severe  attack,  with  petechial  eruptions,  delirium,  and  other 
bad  symptoms,  in  1836,  and,  though  exposed  every  season  since, 
have  hitherto  escaped  a  second  attack.  When  exposed  to  concen- 
trated miasm  in  the  holds  of  sickly  ships,  or  when  the  hospitals 
are  much  crowded,  and  the  weather  calm  and  sultry,  I  suffer 
from  derangement  of  the  bowels,  lassitude,  and  nausea. 

With'  respect  to  the  morbid  appearance  after  death,  1  regret  that 
the  want  of  room,  time,  and  other  difficulties,  prevented  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  extensive  field  of  observation  presented  last  year 
at  the  Quarantine  Hospitals.  Previous  to  last  season  I  made  a  point 
of  examining  all  bodies  ;  on  reference  to  notes  then  taken,  I  find  the 
following  morbid  appearance  more  frequently  met  with:  In  the  head 
the  dura  mater  was  rarely  found  diseased, though  frequently  adherent 
to  the  calvarium  ;  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  were  often  found 
more  vascular  than  in  a  normal  state,  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself,  on  being  sliced  with  the  scalpel,  presented  more  bloody  spots 
than  usual ;  and  there  was  in  all  cases  effusion  more  or  less  into 
the  ventricles,  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
ounces.  In  the  chest,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi  was  inva- 
riably found  highly  vascular,  and  thickened  ;  and  frothy  mucus  mixed 
with  pus  was  found  in  the  smaller  tubes.  The  pleurss  were  often 
found  inflamed,  and  adherent  in  all  cases  at  one  or  more  points. 
The  lungs  were  rarely  found  in  a  normal  state,  being  either  engorged 
with  blood  or  serum,  or  presenting  indications  ot  inflammation,  such 
as  hepatization,  &c.  The  heart  and  pericardium  were  seldom  found 
to  offer  any  morbid  appearance.  In  the  abdomen  most  of  the 
organs,  except  the  liver,  were  generally  found  deviating  from  a 
healthy  condition. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  found  in  various  states 
of  disease,  from  simple  increased  vascularity  to  positive  ulceration. 
This  latter  morbid  appearance  was  more  often  found  m  the  large 
intestines,  about  the  ileo-coecal  valve ;  increased  vascularity  and 
inflammation  were  rarelv  met  with  in  the  membrane  of  the  stomach' 
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Where  the  large  intestines  were  found  in  an  ulcerated  slate, 
eitlarffement  and  induration  of  the  mesenteric  glands  were  remarked, 
especially  of  those  attached  to  the  diseased  intestine, 

[We  omit  Table  1,  shewing  the  number  and  per  centage  of  disease, 

and  of  deaths  of  Emigrants  at  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  Grosse  Isle, 

from  1833  to  1847,  both  years  inclusive.] 

TABLE  2. 

Showing  the  number  of  Clergy,  Medical  Men,  Hospital  Attendants 
and  others  who  contracted  Fever  and  died  during  the  last  season 
in  attendance  upon  the  Sick  Emigrants  at  Grosse  Isle. 


Kiimbep  who 

Number  who 
conuacteii  Few. 

Kninh«r 
who  died. 

Roman  Catholic  Priests 

42 

19 

4 

Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 

17 

7 

1 

Medical  Men 

26 

22 

4 

Hospital  Stewards 

29 

21 

3 

Nurses,  Orderlies  and  Cooks 

186 

*76 

22 

Policemen 

10 

8 

3 

Carters  omployed  to  remove  the  sick,  dy- 

ing and  dead 

6 

5 

2 

Clerks,  Bakers,  and  Servants  of  Mr.Ray, 

suttler 

15 

3 

Do.  of  Mr,  Bradford. 

4 

1 

Deputy  Emigrant  Agent 

1 

1 

Clerk  to  ditto 

1 

1 

Custom  House  Officers  employed  to  ex- 

amine baggage 

2 

1 

Servants  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen 

8 

4 

1 

TABLE  2. 

Showing  the  average  daily  number  of  sick  during  each  month  of 

the  season: — 
May  15th  to  31st  451 

June  1st  to  30  1508  i 

July  1st  to  31st  1454  } 

August  1st  to  31st  2021  1-3 

September  1st  to  30th  1330  1-30 

October  1  s t  to  2 1  346  9-3 1 

Average  daily  number  sick  during  tbe  sea<;on,  1307  8-159. 

[British  American  Journal, 


Warm  Bath  in  Dropsy  after  Scarlet  Fe\)err. — ^Dr.  Golding  Bird 
emarks,  that  as  a  prophylactic  remedy  the  warm  bath  is  invaluable 
n  the  treatment  of  dropsy  after  scarlet  fever.     He  scarcely  recol- 

_-  ---  t.    .         _  \_  t  X.  IT-  ■_■_ 

*  Many  of  the  Hospital  Orderlies,  Nuries,  and  Cooks  were  Enugranta,  who  were 
employed  after  their  convalescence  from  fever,  otherwise  the  proporUon  of  sick  would 
have  been  greater ;  as  nearly  all  those  who  came  down  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to 
be  engaged,  contrrcted  fever,  either  at  Grpaae  Isle  or  soon  after  leaving  it. 
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lects  a  case  occurring,  where  the  warm  bath  was  daily  used,  as 
soon  as  the  skin  began  to  exfoliate,  ai}d  continued  until  a  healthy 
perspiring  surface  was  obtained.  I  have  for  many  years  employed 
warm  baths  as  here  recommended;  but  several  cases  of  dropsy 
having  occurred  under  the  treatment,  I  found  that  it  happened  in 
cases  where  the  bath  failed  to  produce  Speedy  exfoliation  of  the 
skin.  I  then  used,  and  for  some  years  have  continued  to  employ,  a 
modification  of  the  warm  bath,  and  with  uniform  success.  I  direct 
a  quantity  of  bran  to  be  scalded,  the  bath  then  reduced  to  a  proper 
temperature,  and  continued  friction  to  be  kept  up  with  handfuls  of 
the  bran  during  the  immersion.  The  skin  is  speedily  removed. — 
Provincial  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour. 


•A  ^Niw  Method  for  rapidly  uniting  Wounds  by  first  intention. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal] 

It  is  well  known  that  common  cotton,  subjected  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  to  the  action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  combined 
in  stated,  proportions,  is  so  changed  in  its  intimate  structure  as  to 
acquire  an  explosive  property. 

Professor  Schonbein  originally  demonstrated  this  discovery,  and 
ascertained  the  fact  that  prepared  in  a  certain  manner,  this  cotton 
is  capable  of  solution  in  sulphuric  ether.*  It  is  known  in  the  com- 
munity by  a  name  acquired  from  its  explosive  quality — gun  cotton. 
I  learned  the  manner  of  preparing  this  cotton,  and  of  dissolving  it 
in  ether,  from  Dr.  Cbas.  T.  Jackson,  who  remarked  upon  it  and 
exhibited  specimens  before  the  Natural  History  Society,  in  Dec. 
1846,  or  Jan.  1847.  He  enumerated  various  uses  to  which  it 
might  be  applied — among  others,  for  a  brilliant  varnish.  For  this 
use  I  soon  after  prepared  a  bottle,  according  to  bis  directions. 
While  engaged  in  employing  it  in  this  way,  I  accidently  smeared 
with  it  a  fresh  wound  on  my  finger.  The  smarting  called  my 
attention  to  if,  and  I  endeavored  immediately  to  rub  it  off.  It  had 
dried,  however,  instantaneously,  and  remained  on.  The  very  soon 
ceased,  and  when  the  film  was  removed,  perfect  union  had  taken 
place.  Since  this  time  I  have  been  testing  the  efilcacy  of  this 
preparation,  as  opportunities  have  occurred,  as  a  dressing  for 
wounds,  especially  those  which  it  is  desirable  to  unite  rapidly,  by 
first  intention.  It  will  be  seen  to  possess,  very  eminently,  ail  the 
requirements  for  producing  such  a  union. 

1st.  By  its  powerful  contraction,  upon  evaporation,  it  places  the 
edges  of  incised  wound  in  much  more  intimate  contact  than  is 
obtained  by  sutures  and  adhesive  cloth — unites  them  by  equal  pres* 
sure  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  wound,  and  maintains  them 
immovably  fixed. 

*  It  has  been  ahown  to  be  aolnble  in  chloroform. 
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2(1.  It  preserves  the  weimd  perfeotljr  from  contact  ^ith  tbeair — 
being  impermeable  to  the  atmosphere,  while  its  adhesioo  to  the 
skill  is  60  intimate  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  air  entermg 
beneath  its  edges. 

3d.  The  suostances  remaining  in  contact  with  the  skin  and 
wc^nd  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  seems  to  be  efitireiy 
kkeri  so  fkr  as  any  irritating  property  id  concerned,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  any  resinous  adhesive  cloth  or  preparation. 

4th.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  sutures  in  incised  woundd 
of  almost  any  extent. 

5th.  It  is  sure  to  remain  in  intimate  contact  with  the  skin  until 
union  is  complete — and  being  quite  impervious  to  water,  and  pre-» 
senting  a  polished  surface,  it  allows  the  surrounding  parts  to  be 
washed  without  regard  to  the  wound  or  dressing. 

6th.  It  is  colorless  and  transparent,  thus  permitting  the  surgeon 
to  witness  all  that  goes  on  beneath,  without  involving  the  necessity 
for  its  removal. 

7th.  No  heat  is  necessary  for  its  application,  and  the  presence  of 
any  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  only  objectionable  in  retarding  the 
evaporatidn  of  the  ether. 

8th.  It  may  be  made  at  a. trifling  cost — an  ounce  phial,  intrinsic- 
ally worth  little,  being  sufficietit  for  a  great  number  of  dressings. 

It  is  not  incised  wounds  alone  which  are  amenable  to  its  use, 
though  the  mode  of  its  application  to  a  stump,  or  an  ulcer,  or  any 
wound  involving  an  extensive  loss  of  skin,  must  be  modified. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this  preparation  be  properly 
liiade  and  applied.     The  process  for  the  application  is  very  simple. 

For  straight  incisions  of  whatemr  length,  provided  the  edges  can 
be  brought  together  without  great  diflSculty,  it  is  better  to  apply 
the  solution  in  immediate  contact  with  the  skin-^^as  follows: — The 
bleeding  should  be  arrested,  and  skin  thoroughly  dried,  If  the  lips 
of  the  wound  are  themselves  in  contact,  the  surgeon  has  only  to 
apply  a  coating  of  the  solution  lengthwise  over  the  approximated 
edges  by  means  of  a  cameFs  hair  pencil,  leaving  it  untouched  after 
the  brtish  has  once  passed  over  it  till  it  is  dry,  during,  perhaps,  ten' 
or  twenty  seconds.  Thi^  first  film  will  of  itself  have  continued 
the  «dgeS  together;  but  in  order  to  increase  the  firmness  of  the 
support,  more  must  then  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  allowing 
it  to  extetid  on  either  side  of  the  indision  a  half  an  inch  or  more. 
If  hoW6Ve!r  the  wound  gape^,  an  assistant  is  required  to  bring  the 
edges  in  contact  and  retain  them  so  whilst  the  applicatibn  is  made. 
If  Ih^  incision  is  so  long  that  the  assistant  cannot  place  the  edges  in 
apposition  throcrghout  me  wbde  extent,  begin  by  covering  a  small 
portioil  at  the  upper  end^  atad  apply  the  ^olutioti  to  the  lower  parts 
as  fest  as  it  becomes  dry  above.*    In  this  case  something  more 

*  Having  made  a  dog  insensible  with  ether.  I  made  an  iucision  down  Ibe  back  where 
the  hair  had  been  removed  by  an  old  scald  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  dressed  it 
alone  with  the  preparation,  without  a  sntnre.    The  union  was  perfect  the  whole  extent 
n  about  thirty  hours,  even  in  the  old  oictetrir. 
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than  the  film  which  is  (eft  adherent  to  the  skin  trill  be  necessary 
for  a  safe  and  proper  support  to  the  wound,  which  may  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  separate.  The  transparency  of  the  dressing  may  be  still 
maintained  by  adapting  a  piece  of  goid-beater*s  skin  or  oiled  silk  to 
the  wound.  This  should  be  covered  with  the  solution,  and  the 
membrane  applied  after  the  coating  is  on  and  already  contracted. 
A  dossil  of  lint,  or  a  strip  of  cloth,  or  even  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
which  is  thus  rendered  tough  and  water-proof,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  though  not  transparent.  Where  there  is  much  sepa** 
ration,  it  is  better  to  fortify  the  wound  in  this  way  at  once,  and  as 
fast  as  the  first  coating  is  applied  and  dry. 

In  dressing  the  wound  left  by  the  removal  o(  the  breast,  the  pre- 

Earation  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  If,  however,  adhesion 
y  first  intention  be  not  desired,  the  gum  may  be  paiiUed  on  in 
transverse  strips,  like  adhesive  cloth,  letting  the  first  strip  dry  and 
giving  it  the  gold-beater's  skin  support  before  the  second  is  applied. 
Thus  room  is  left  for  the  escape  of  pus,  and  the  exposed  portion 
may  be  watched  without  removing  the  strips. 

As  a  dressing  after  the  operation  for  hare-lip  or  cancer  of  the  lip, 
where  union  by  first  intention  and  a  narrow  linear  cicatrix  are  so 
desirable,  this  answers  particularly  well.  The  use  of  one  or  two 
sutui*es.to  the  mucous  surface  is  not  obviated,  as  the  solution  will 
not  adhere  to  the  moist  epithelium,  or  to  a  surface  secreting  mucus, 
with  sufficient  certainty.  But  this  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
satisfactory  result  upon  the  cuticle,  as  the  skhi  will  be  probably 
united  before  the  necessity  for  removing  the  sutures  arrives. 

In  operations  for  the  restoration  of  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the 
nose,  where  union  by  first  intention  is  important,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  it  applied,  but  from  analogy  do  not  doubt  that  it 
would  succeed  perfectly,  as  it  fulfils  so  entirely  many  of  the  require- 
ments for  such  unioUk  The  same  of  all  plastic  operations;  and  a 
drop  placed  upon  a  small  cut,  or  the  puncture  of  a  sub-cutaneous 
operation,  seals  them  hermetically. 

In  dressing  an  ulcer,  where  there  is,  of  course,  a  loss  of  soft  parts, 
it  is  better  to  apply  it  through  the  intervention  of  some  medium. 
Let  a  strip  of  cloth  or  gold-beater's  skin  be  cut  of  suflldent  length, 
then  let  the  two  ends  be  covered  thickly^  an  inch  or  more,  with  the 
solution.  Apply  this  strip,  like  a  strip  of  adhesive  cloth,  so  that 
the  middle  of  tne  cloth,  where  there  is  none  of  the  solution,  shall 
come  over  the  ulcer.  After  all  the  strips  are  applied,  the  air  may 
be  excluded  by  painting  the  cloth  upon  the  outside  over  the  ulcer 
with  the  solution.  The  same  contraction  goes  on  in  drying,  and 
so  approximates  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  and  gives  it  firm  support. 

These  are  a  few  points  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 

Elan  of  the  application  of  the  adhesive  gum  to  wounds — ^it  must  be 
ift  to  the  surgieon  to  make  special  investigation,  as  particular  case 
may  demand. 


To  BDticipate  an  obvious  obieetioii;  the  momeotary  pstn  arifling 
from  the  direct  application  of  the  ether  to  an  incised  surface,  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the  intimate  appoaition  of  the 
edges  of  tlie  wound.  Again,  this  stimulus  in  brief,  and  probably 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  refrigeration  influence  of  the  evap- 
orating ether.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases  when  such  a  stimulus 
would  prove  beneficial.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
union  which  takes  place  under  a  coating  of  this  gum,  may  be  due, 
in  part,  to  the  influence  of  this  stimulus, 

I  will  allude,  in  a  few  words,  to  some  of  the  surgical  uses  of  the 
solution  of  gun  cotton  unconnected  with  the  dressing  of  wounds. 
It  may  probably  be  applied  instead  of  staroh  to  a  bandage  envelop- 
ing- a  limb.  Here,  again,  its  power  of  contraction  is  a  desideratum, 
as  a  snug  .casing  is  generally  desired,  and  the  force  is  exerted 
equally-  Perhaps  thelimb  may  be  immersed  in  the  solution  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  bandage:  Several  coatings  will  here 
be  required.  Its  use  as  a  means  of  rendering  pasteboard  splints 
impervious  to  water  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bige- 
low;  and  a  hundred  other  applications  may  be  made  of  it  at  the 
bedside  by  the  surgeon,  who  kuows  its  nature  and  qualities.  The 
pathologist,  with  hia  abrasions  thus  protected,  may  enter  the 
mflamed  peritoneal  cavity  with  impunity,  or  examine  fearleqsl;  the 
products  of  inoculable  lesions.  In  dissection,  hang-nails,  sores,  or 
abrasions  of  any  kind,  will  be  thus  fully  protected. 

I  am  informed  that  a  series  of  experiments  are  being  now  made 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  by  the  surgeons  in  attend- 
ance, who  will  be  soon  able  to  test  its  value  and  range  of  application. 

Boston,  March  16,  1848.  S.  L.  Biqblow, 


The  JVature  of  General  Shieids'  Wound. — This  gallant  soldier 
has  recently  been  the  guest  of  our  city,  and  we  were  called  upon 
to  dress  his  second  wound:  being  detained,  we  found  our  friend, 
Dr.  Dugas,  in  attendance  when  we  arrived.  It  is  known  that  Gen. 
Shields  was  wounded  twice  in^  the  recent  battles  in  Mexico.  By 
thef  discharge  of  a  cannon  at  Cerro  Gordo,  he  was  shot  throujui 
the  body  and  given  over  as  certain  to  die.  The  General  thinks  it 
was  a  grape  shot  that  traversed  his  chesL  The  balls  has  evidently 
passed  between  the  lungs,  through  the  mediattina;  entering  within 
tho-right  nipple,  and  passing  out  near  the  spine  on  the  right  side. 
He  spat  no  blood,  did  not  fall,  and  even  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand after  being  wounded.  In  a  few  moments  ho  was  in  indescri- 
bable agony,  and  even  prayed  for  death,  to  be  relieved  I 

Nona  but  a  medical  man  can  fully  appreciate  the  nature  of  this 
wound,  which  has  no  parallel  on  record. — Southern  Medical  and 
Surgiial  Journal. 
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Yellow  JPeoer  at^ew  Orleans. — The  late  epidemic  was  probably 
the  most  extensive  that  ever  prevailed  in  this  city.  As  to  its 
severity  and  mortality,  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  correct  computation  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high  as  twenty  or  twenty-Jive 
thousand^  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  either  of  these  calculations 
above  the  truth.  As  to  the  mortality,  the  reports  from  the  ceme- 
teries, as  well  as  they  could  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Health, 
only  make  out  something  upwards  of  2300  from  yellow  fever ;  but 
this  again  is  thought  by  many  to  be  far  short  of  the  reality,  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  obtain  greater  precision  in  such 
important  details.  The  fever  raged  as  an  epidemic  about  two 
months,  and  the  greatest  mortality  from  it  was  in  September,  when 
the  number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  amounted 
to  1044.  During  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  the 
most  frightful  and  exaggerated  reports  circulated  abroad,  but  we 
shall  really  never  get  at  the  truth,  unless  greater  efforts  be  made 
than  any  hitherto  exercised. — J^.  Orleans  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour. 


EDITORIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Tracts  on  Chneration;  Translated  from  the  German,  by  C.  U.  Gil- 
man,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New- York;  and  Theodore  Tellkampf,  M.  D.,  Gef- 
hard  Professor,  Columbia  College.  New-York,  Samuel  S.  and 
Wm.  Wood,  271  Pearl  St.     1847,  8vo.  p.p.  65. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  on  the  subject  of  gen- 
eration proposed  to  be  issued,  if  the  publishers  meet  with  sufficient 
encouragement.  It  is  a  translation  of  a  work  thus  entitled: — 
**  Proofs  that  the  periodic  maturation  and  discharge  of  ova  are,  in 
the  mammalia,  and  the  human  female,  independent  of  coition,  as  a 
first  condition  of  their  propagation.  By  T.  L.  G.  Bischoff,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Physiology,  &c.,  Giessen." 

Readers  of  medical  periodicals  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
new  views  of  ovulation  and  fecundation  which  have  been  advanced 
by  Bischoff,  and  other  German  physiologists.  These  views  are 
compendiously  expressed  in  the  title  page  just  quoted.  They  are 
not  only  highly  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but,  if  estab- 
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lished,  will  be  foand  to  lead  to  various  important  practical  deduc- 
tioDB.  Odc  highly  important  relation,  which  may  be  mentioned, 
concerns  medico-legal  questions  turning  on  the  precise  period  of 
conception.  Other  bearings  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  A  detailed  account  of  the  proofs  upon  which 
these  new  views  are  based,  must,  therefore,  prove  highly  accepta* 
ble  to  those  members  of  the  profession  who  are  alive  to  progressive 
developments  in  the  several  departments  of  our  science. 

Without  professing  to  have  given  to  the  evidence  adduced  that 
careful,  deliberate  attention  which  the  subject  merits,  we  are  free 
to  say  that  the  proofs  of  the  periodic  maturation  and  discharge  of 
ova  of  the  mammalia,  exclusive  of  the  human  female,  seems,  to  us 
pretty  conclusively  established.  The  argument  of  analogy,  as  res* 
pects  the  human  female,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  strong;  still,  the 
position  that  the  menstrual  period  is  coincident  with  the  maturation 
and  discharge  of  ova,  and  analogous  to  the  period  of  heat  in  inferior 
animals,  seem  to  lack  positive  proof.  With  reference  to  this  point, 
it  is  desirable  that  facts  should  be  gathered  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  fecundation  be  not  known  to  occur  at  times  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  menstrual* period  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  that 
ova  are  produced  exclusively  at  that  period. 

The  present  publication  is  on  good  paper,  with  large  clear  type, 
and  is  creditable  alike  to  Translators  and  publishers.  We  trust  the 
profession  will  sufficiently  appreciate  the  value  of  a  series  of  publi- 
cations of  which  this  is  the  commencement,  to  afford  the  encour- 
agement  requisite  to  insure  Its  continuation. 


The  Medical  Prctitionfir^s  and  SiudenCs  Library. — Under  this 
title  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia,  propose  to 
issue  a  series  of  original  works  on  the  various  departments  of  Medi* 
cal  Science.  Two  volumes  of  the  series  have  already  appeared. 
One  entitled  ^^Elements  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Mtdvoifery^^* 
by  Daniel  H.  Tucker,  M.  D.;  the  other  ^^  Elements  of  General 
Pathology  y^  by  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.  These  volumes  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed speedily  by  a  work  on  the  diseases  of  children,  from  the  pen 
of  John  F.  Meigs,  M,  D.;    a  treatise  on  .clinical  medicine,   by 


Meredith  Clymer  ;   M.  D.,  and  a  work  on  general  or  microscopi- 
cal anatomy,  by  Francis  G.  Smith,  M,  D. 

The  ioliowing  works  are.  in  preparation,  to  be  comprised  in  the 
series: — On  Minor  Surgery,  by  Edward  Hartshorne,  M.  D.;  Spe- 
cial Anatomy,  by  John  Neil,  M.  D.;  Medical  Chemistry,  by  Robert 
Bridges,  M.  D. ;  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  Francis 
West,  M.  D.;  Clinical  Surgery,  by  Edward  Hartshone,  M.  D.; 
and  the  American  Dissector,  by  J.  M,  Allen,  M-  D.  The  price  of 
each  volume  will  be  #1,25,  or  five  volumes  for  $5.  The  books  can 
be  forwarded  by  mail;  orders  to  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers. 

We  regard  this  enterprise  as  constituting  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  medical  literature  of  this  country.  It  is  an  important  step 
toward  the  institution  of  a  national  medical  literature.  As  such, 
it  should  meet  with  encouragement  from  the  medical  profession  of 
the  country.  As  Americans  we  should  feel  intere&ted  in  it,  although 
we  do  not  doubt  that  its  intrinsic  claims  should  warrant  success. 
The  publishers  deserve  great  credit,  and  we  sincerely  hope  Ihey 
will  receive  something  mare  than  empty  praises.  We  shall  notice 
in  our  next  number,  the  volumes  which  have  already  appeared,  and 
those  which  are  to  follow,  as  they  are  received. 


Ethereal  Solution  of  Gun  Cotton, — This  new  Boston  notion  bids 
fair  to  compete  for  celebrity  with  its  predecessor,  the  Letheon. 
From  the  fact  that  the  advertising  sheet  of  the  Boston  Journal  is 
filled  with  advertisements  for  the  sale  of  the  new  article,  we  infer 
that  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  it  at  Boston.  We  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  communication  in  the  eclectic  depart- 
ment of  this  No.,  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Bigelow,  we  are  informed, 
is  a  medical  student.  The  honor  of  the  discovery  is  contested  by 
Mr.  John  P.  Maynard,  a  fellow  student  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  We 
trust  the  parentage  of  the  new  discovery  will  be  settled  with  less 
discussion  and  ink-shed,  than  in  the  instance  of  the  Letheon. 


Starling  Medical  College. — The  Professors,  medical  class,  and 
friends  of  this  Institution  lately  celebrated  the  organization,  tinder 
the  new  charter  and  title,  by  a  sumptuous  supper.  Speeches 
were  made,  sentiments  ofiered,  and  altogether,  if  we  may  judge 
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from  the  report  in  the  Daify  Ohio  State  Journal^  the  occasion  was 
a  joyous  one. 

The  veteran  Prof.  Childs  presided.  •  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  report  of  his  remarks,  which,  as  coming  from  a  Massa- 
chusetts professor  who  has  seen  something  of  the  West  and  of 
Western  Institutions,  are  relevant  to  a  discussion  in  the  original 
department  of  the  present  No.  of  this  Journal: — 

"After  the  good  things  were  despatched,  the  President  for  the 
evening,  the  venerable  Professor  Childs,  of  Massachusetts,  made 
a  very  vigorous  and  animated  speech.  He  dwelt  particularly 
upon  the  destiny  and  prospects  of  the  great  West,  and  contended 
that  our  mental  and  physical  energies  were  developing  here  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  country.  There  seemed  to 
be  more  room  for  expansion,  a  wider  field  for  enterprize,  and  a 
greater  freshness  and  vigor  in  everything,  than  could  be  found  else- 
where. It  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  the  destiny  that 
awaited  us,  if  we  were  true  to  our  own  best  interests." 

His  excellency  Grov.  Bebb,  and  other  distinguished  functionaries 

of  the  Buckeye  State  were  among  the  invited  guests.    Success  to 

the  Starling  Medical  College  I  We  trust  that  other  medical  colleges 

may  find  StarKngs,  or,  at  least,  birds  of  the  same  feather. 


Dangers  of  Chloroform.^'^We  have  of  late  s^en  several  notices 
of  accidents  attending  the  use  of  chloroform.  In  two  instances  it 
appears  to  have  produced  fatal  consequences,  in  one  of  the  instan- 
ces referred  to,  the  patient  was  operated  upon  for  fistula  in  ano 
while  insensible  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  died  shortly 
afterward.  He  had  previously  been  operated  upon  for  the  same 
afiection  while  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  agent.  Dis- 
section revealed  pulmonary  disease,  but  this  would  not  account  for 
the  sudden  death,  irrespective  of  the  chloroform.  This  case 
occurred  in  New- York,  The  other  case  occurred  in  Cincinnati. 
In  the  latter,  the  chloroform  was  administered  by  a  Dentist.  On 
a  post-mortem  examination  conducted  by  several  physicians,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Lawson,  editor  of  the  Lancet,  the  organs  were 
found  free  from  any  lesions  which  would  account  for  sudden  death. 
These  two  are  the  only  instances  of  fatal  consequences  which  have 
come  to  us  in  an  authenticated  shape.  But  even  a  single  instance, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  agent  is  not  infrequently  found  to 
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produce  alarming  symptoms,  should  enforce  the  propriety  of  great 
caution  and  discrimination  in  its  use.  An  overweening  confidence 
in  its  safety  has  doubtless  led  to  its  injudicious  employment  in  many 
cases.  From  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  extremes,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  perhaps,  that  these,  and  other  accidents  may  lead  to  its 
premature  abandonment,  or  to  restriction  of  its  use  within  too  nar* 
row  limits.  A  juste  milieu  is  desivshie,  and  this  is  to  be  established 
upon  the  results  of  rational,  careful  experience. 


Errors,  Typographical,  et  cetera. — One  of  the  most  fruitful  sour- 
ces of  anxiety  and  vexation  incident  to  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  publications  of  any  kind,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  errors 
which  the  reader  will  be  likely  to  impute  to  carelessness,  if  not  to 
ignorance.  The  journalist,  especially,  is  exposed  to  annoyances  of 
this  description,  having  geperally  less  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
provide  against  them,  and  hence,  the  most  competent  and  practiced 
in  this  line  of  literary  labor,  is  constrained  to  solicit  the  indulgent 
oversight  of  his  readers.  How  much  more  dependent  upon  the 
leniency  of  criticism  is  one  who  can  neither  presume  upon  any 
particular  qualifications,  nor  upon  the  advantages  of  much  experi* 
ence  !  But,  more  than  all,  the  medical  journaKst  must  rely  upon 
favorable  oversight  in  this  respect,  when  his  editorial  services  are 
performed  amidst  the  irregular  and  varied  requisitions  of  his  daily  pro- 
fessional avocations.  The  latter  of  necessity  claim  precedence  over 
superadded  pursuits,  and  of  their  requiring  character,  and  the  latter 
impossibility  of  reducing  them  to  apy  systematic  arrangement  so 
as  to  leave  stated  periods  for  literary,  or  other  labors,  every  medl<- 
cal  man,  in  active  practice,  must  be  fully  aware.  In  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  have  no  reason  to  feel  that  our  readers  are  not 
disposed  to  make  ample  ample  allowance  for  all  venial  errors.  We 
allude  to  this  subject,  chiefly,  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  think  that  aU  the  inaccu- 
racies which  may  be  detected  in  every  number  of  our  journal,  are 
evidences  of  our  own  inability  to  discover  them,  when  too  late  for 
corrrection.  We  are  as  far  from  asking  any  peculiar  favors,  as  we 
are  from  assuming  to  be  beyond  the  necessity  of  charitable  consid- 
eration, but  we  would  have  it  considered  that  the  medical  practi- 
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tbner  who  ventures  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  editorial  duties, 
must,  necessarily,  often  commit  his  manuscript  to  the  hands  of  the 
conapositor  without  having  bad  time  for  elaborateness  of  composition 
or  careful  revision,  and  that  the  correction  of  proof  is  generally 
required  to  be  done  at  short  notice,  and  must  be  attended  to  fre- 
quently in  intervals  snatched  from  other  pressing  engagements, 
with  which  the  attention  is  pre-occupied.     We  would  farther  inti- 
mate that  the  printer  is  responsible  for  a  certain  proportion  of  errors 
which  it  is  his  province  to  avoid,  or  rectify,  and,  also,  for  some  which 
have  been  duly  marked,  but  escape  correction.     Were  it  not  for 
oircumstances  which  we  have   mentioned,  we  assure  our  readers 
that  we  should  not  be  guilty  of  the  tautology  involved  in   the 
phrase  "  chemico  vital  chemistry,"  nor  should  we  allow  arumma  to 
be   printed    aruBmia,   alkalies^  alkalis^  and    other  perversions   of 
orthography,  &c.,  which  are  readily  enough  discoverable  without 
microso^inal  analysis. 

That  all  our  errors  are  oversights  we  do  not  mean  to  imply,  and, 
to  be  perfectly  candid  on  the  subject,  we  should  confess,  in  bespeak- 
ing the  indulgence  of  our  patrons  for  venial  faults,  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  good  nature  may  lead  them  to  place  the  roost 
charitable  construction  on  errors  of  which  we  are  unfortunately 
unconscious,  and  for  which  no  valid  apology  can  be  rendered. 


InfiuenziL — This  epidemic  has  been  very  extensively  prevalent 
in*6reat  Britain  and  t|iroughout  Europe,  At  Ulle,  10,000  persons 
are  said  to  be  afiected  by  it:  at  Toulouse,  upwards  of  15,000: 
whilst  at  Marseilles,  out  of  a  population  of  160^000,  at  least  half 
are  suffering  from  it — Annalist 


Ranking^s  MstracL — No.  6  of  this  valuable  work  has  been 
promptly  issued  by  the  enterprising  publishers,  Lindsay  and  Blakis- 
ton,  of  Philadelphia.  We  need  not  repeat  our  recommendations  of 
the  work.    Every  intelligent  practitioner  buys  it  as  a  matter  of 

» 

course. 


To  Correspondents, — Comfnuufcations  have  been  received  from 
Dr8«  Ganson,  Green,  and  Meachem,  which  will  appear  in  our  next 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART.  I.— Case  of  Penetrating  Wound  of  the  Thorax.     By  T.  G. 
Meachbm,  M.  L). 

The  subject  of  the  following  paper  was  a  (Terman,  aged  21 »  of 

bilio-sanguioe  temperament,  and  strong  vigorous  constitution.     In 

August  last,  while  seated  on  a  load  of  wheat  descending  a  rough 

and  uneven  declivity,  with  a  three*tined  pitchfork  loosely  held  in 

his  hands,  its  points  directed  towards  him,  an  unexpected  jolt  of  the 

wagon  suddenly  threw  him  from  his  position  to  the  ground,  on  to 

which,  with  an  impulsive,  but  incautious  effort  to  break  the  force  ot 

the  fall,  he  attempted  to  rest  the  end  of  the  fork,  by  which  means 

his  body  was  cast  heavily  on   the  opposing  tines.     So  great  was 

the  momentum  with  which  it  met  the  instrument^  that  the  stale  was 

snapped  short  off,  as  though  it  had  been  a  reed,  about  three  inches 

from  the  socket;  and  so  firmly  was  the  remaining  portion  of  the 

instrument  set  in  the  chest,  that  it  was  not  without  considerable 

difficulty  that  a  fellow  laborer  succeeded  in  extracting  it.     As  soon 

as  possible  the  wounded  man  was  conveyed  home,  from  which, 

happily,  he  was  not  distant;  and  a  messenger  was  immediately 

despatched  for  me.    On  arriving  at  the  house,  I  found  the  patient, 

supported  by  two  assistants,  seated  in  a  chair  with  his  garments 

1  No.  12,— Vol  3. 
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dyed  in  gore,  and  laboring  under  the  following  symptoms: — Com- 
plete aphonia;  urgent  dyspnoea  and  sense  of  suffocation;  the  head 
drooping,  and  the  limbs  relaxed;  copious  and  cold  perspiration;  the 
countenance  of  a  death-like  pallor,  and  expression  of  agonizing 
anxiety;  the  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  almost  extinct;  immo- 
bility of  the  costal  parietes,  the  abdominal  muscles  acting  vicari- 
ously; and  at  every  inspiration  a  gush  of  blood  accompanied  with 
bubbles  of  air,  or  followed  by  them,  from  the  wounds  in  the  chest. 
A  single  glance  sufRced  to  show  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
collapse;  and  satisfying  myself  by  a  hasty  physical  exploration  of 
the  thorax,  that  the  prostration  was  not  as  much  the  result  of 
internal  hemorrhage  as  of  the  shock  the  system  had  received,  I  pre- 
scribed the  usual  diffusible  stimuli,  and  rest  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture. The  latter  part  of  the  prescription,  however,  could  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment,  o\<ring  to  the  increase  of  dyspnoea  and 
sense  of  suffocation  it  'produced;  and  it  was  therefore  counter- 
manded. As  soon  as  reaction  had  been  partially  effected,  1  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  found 
three  separated  wounds  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest;  one  situate 
above  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  nipple,  immediately  over  the 
third  rib;  the  second  directly  below  the  nipple,  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs;  and  the  third  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  in 
proximity  to  the  sternum.  The  first  puncture,  judging  from  its 
position — over  the  rib — as.  well  as  from  the  absence  of  hemorrhage 
and  the  non-escapement  of  air  from  it,  evidently  did  not  extend  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  was  consequently  a  mere  flesh  wound. 
The  second  wound,  however,  from  the  presence  of  those  symp- 
toms absent  in  the  first  instance,  must  not  only  have  pierced  the 
thoracic  cavity,  but  must  have  involved  the  lung  itsell;  though, 
from  the  fact  that  the  tine  which  caused  it  had  been  broken  at  its 
point  prior  to  the  accident,  probably  not  to  any  great  extent.  The 
third  wound,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  highly  serious  character; 
for,  reasoning  from  all  the  circumstances  attending  it,  it  must  have 
penetrated  the  chest  to  the  depth  at  least  of  two  and  a  half  or 
three  inches.  They  were  all  in  an  oblique  direction  downward, 
the  fork  having  come  into  collision  with  the  chest  with  its  convexity 
upward.    Seeing  the  grave  nature  of  the  case,  and  wishing  to  give 
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my  patient  the  benefit  of  united  noeditel  ezperietice^  i  vent  for  my 
friend^  Dr.  Webster,  of  East  Bloomfield,  in  consultation.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  reaction  being  pretty  well  establiished^  I  drew  12  oz.  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  which  produced  a  decided  melioration  of  the 
suffering  and  distress.  On  conferring  with  the  Dr.,  it  was  resolved 
to  close  the  apertures,  and  apply  a  firm  bandage  to  tbe  thorax  to 
prevent  motion  of  the  ribs,  the  practice  recommended  by  Hennen 
Druit,  and  others;  and  having,  in  addition,  enjoined  on  the  patient 
through  his  friends  the  necessity  of  perfect  qmetnde  and  strict 
adherence  to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  we  left,  witha  promise  on 
my  part  to  see  him  again  in  a  few  hours. 

1 1  o^chckj  P.  Jlf.  Reaction  again  taken  place,  the  skin  having 
become  hot,  the  respiration  labored  and  quick,  the:  pulse  full,  hard 
and  rapid,  &c.,  &c.  Slight  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  right 
dorsal,  lateral,  and  mammary  regions,  together  with  a  diminution 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  in  the  same  regions,  phenom^m  due, 
doubtless,  to  the  efiusion  of  blood  into  the  pleural  sac;  but  as  tbe 
patient  could  not  be  moved  without  experiencing  great  pain,  the 
fact  whether  or  not  they  shifted  their  site  according  to  the  position 
he  might  assume,  could  not  be  ascertain.  Ift,  Y.  S.  24§.  I  staid 
with  him  during  the  night. 

Thursday  8,  .d.  M*  Has  passed  an  oncomfortable  night,  hav* 
ing  been  unable  to  sleep  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Febrile 
action  again  on  the  increase,  though  it  has  not  attained  the  point  at 
which  it  was  last  combatted  by  bleedings.  A  white  coat  forming 
on  the  tongue.  Some  degree  of  cough  p/esent,  unattended  ,by 
expectoration.  No  change  in  the  physical  signs,  {b.  Y.  S.  16^; 
after  which,  sulph.  mag.  1  ^. 

4,  P.  M.  No  operation  of  the  cathartic.  Pulse  changed  but 
little  since  morning;  by  no  means  bad  relatively.  Inability  to  lie 
down  in  the  recumbent  or  lateral  positions.  -  Pain  in  the  chest  on 
inspiration.  Has  urinated  freely,  the  urine  being  sonoewhat  heigh- 
tened in  color.  Considerable  thirst,  though  not  much  anorexia. 
Tongue  the  same;  and  no  mentionable  alteration  in  the  physi- 
cal signs,  ft.  sulph.  mag.  1§.  to  be  repealed  in  six  hoon^  if 
necessary* 
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Friday^  10.  «A.  Jtf.  General  symptoms  the  same  as  yesterday. 
No  movement  of  the  bowels.  The  bandage  having  become  loose, 
I  removed  it  for  re-adjustment,  taking  occasion  to  examine  more 
closely  than  I  could  otherwise  do,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
chest  The  right  side  was  far  less  mobile  than  the  left.  On  apply- 
iag  my  ear  to  the  mammary  region  of  the  right  side,  an  unusually 
loud,  clear,  and,  apparently,  near  crepitation  was  audible  on  inspi- 
ration, for  which,  at  first,  I  could  hardly  account;  but  palpation  of 
the  integuments  soon  solved  the  mystery  by  revealing  a  slight 
emphysema  in  the  part,  so  that  the  air  effused  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  had,  at  every  upward  movement  of  the  thoracic  parietes, 
been  compressed  against  my  ear,  necessarily  producing  an  abnormal 
crepitation,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  Not  having  seen  this  source  of 
error  alluded  to  in  any  treatise  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  (although  the  abstract  fact  that  emphysema  will 
cause  a  crepitation  on  pressure  of  the  part  affected,  and  is,  indeed, 
to  be  recognized  in  that  manner,  is  mentioned  by  all),  I  was  not,  1 
must  confess,  prepared  to  meet  with  it,  especially  as  the  emphysema 
was  so  slight  as  to  occasion  no  visible  tumor  or  distension.  The 
lesson  of  caution,  however,  which  all  such  instances  should  teach 
the  surgeon,  is  one  certainly  worth  remembering;  for,  without 
uncharitableness,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a  hasty,  superficial,  or 
ignorant  examiner  might  easily  be  led  astray  by  a  phenomenon  much 
simpler  than  this,  which,  by  such  a  one,  would  probably  have  been 
located  in  the  lung  instead  of  the  teguments  of  chest:  How  widely 
different  the  pathology*  of  the  two  cases,  and  how  toto  coelo  dissimi- 
lar tbeir  resulting  treatment!  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  this 
emphysemal  crepitation  interfered  very  much  with  the  recognition 
of  the  physical  sounds  of  the  lung:  in  fact,  over  the  small  space 
which  it  occupied,  it  almost  entirely  masked  them,  rendering  the 
information  they  might  otherwise  have  afforded,  nugatory.  To 
the  right  of  the  mammary  region,  where  the  emphysema  did  not 
encroach^  the  minute  crepitation  of  commencing  pneumonia,  or 
pneumonic  crackling,  was  quite  perceptible,  gradually  diminishing 
ip  intensity  as  the  ear  traveled  from  the  mammary  into  the  lateral 
region.  With  the  exception  of  the  diminished  respiration  already 
referred  to  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  respiration 
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in  that  part  was  ziormaK  Percussion  over  this  region  gave  the 
dulness  previously  spoken  of;  over  the  lateral  region  a  dulness 
steadily  increasing  as  you  approached  the  sternum,  proportionably 
with  the  decrease  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  the  augmentation 
of  pneumonic  crackling;  while  on  the  mammary  region  its  employ- 
ment was  wholly  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  and  pain 
present  from  the  inflammatory  action  going  on  in  it  The  remain- 
ing regions  of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  yielded  their  usual 
healthy  signs,  with  the  exception  of  a  diminished  force  of  the  vesi- 
cular murmur.  Thoughout  the  left  side  of  the.  chest  puerile  respi- 
ration was  well  marked.  As  the  degree  of  pneumonia  existing 
was  no  greater  than  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  and,  per- 
haps, desired  for  the  reparation  of  injured  parts,  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  prescribe  for  it  directly,  but,  resolving  to  watch  it,  I  ordered 
the  following  medicine:  infusion  of  senna  with  salts  (the  senna  tea 
of  U.  S.  Dispen.)  2?  every  three  hours,  until  it  operated. 

5  P.  Jlf.  No  particular  change  ;  and  no  action  of  the  bowels. 
Complains  of  hunger  and  faintness.  Some  boborygmus.  Qb:  infu^ 
sion  of  senna  with  salts  once  in  two  hours,  with  an  occasional  ene- 
ma; and  may  be  allowed  at  intervals  a  small  quantity  of  thin  water 
porridge. 

Saturday,  11,  A.  M.  Cathartic  operated  well.  Symptoms  of 
pneumonia  stronger  and  more  decided  than  yesterday,  which  the 
physical  signs  corroborate.  Ijlr:  sol.  gumacac,  nit.  pot,  and  tart, 
antim.,  once  in  three  hours. 

Sunday,  l2tL  Pneumonia  unabated.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  bloody  pathognomonic  sputa  began  to  be  expectorated.  More 
pain  on  inspiration  than  heretofore.  Pulse  about  80,  full  and  quick, 
but  soft    Continue  solution  every  two  hours. 

Monday  ISth,  A.  M.  Much  improved  in  every  respect.  From 
this  time,  under  the  moderate  use  of  ipecac,  calomel,  and  Dover's 
powder,  with  an  occasional  laxative,  he  steadily  convalesced,  though 
it  was  not  for  several  weeks  after  he  was.able  to  follow  his  0]*dinarfr 
avocation,  that  the  injured  lung  appeared  to  have  regained  its  nor* 
mal  state. 

The  after  treatment  of  this  case  strongly  suggested  to  my  mind 
the  following  query:    Why  would  not  iodSintj  in  some  of  its  numer- 
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0U8  forms,  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  remonog  Uqaids  effused  into 
the  pleural  cavity  X  Reasoning  analogically,  it  most  undoobtedly 
would;  for  in  produdag  absorption  of  eflmed  fluids  in  other  seroas 
saos,  as  in  the  instaneep  of  ovarian  dropsy,  ascites,  and  hydrocepha- 
lus,  its  virtues  are  fur  from  hypo^ticaL  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was 
the  reputed  sanatory  kflo^ice  of  nit.  zrg.  in  solution  over  certain 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  &c^ 
that  led  to  its  trid  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  laryngitis^  Why 
may  not  an  experiment  with  ioc/cit^,  based  cm  similar  principles, 
establish  Us  eficacy  in  hydrothorsix  ot  even  hemathoraxi  Has  the 
matter  ever  been  satisfactorily  testedt  If  so,  our  standard  aothors 
are  culpably  mlent  on  the  point^ 
East  Bi^oo^DrifiLD,  Ontario  Co.,  N»  Y.    March,  1846/ 


ART.  Il.^^Remarks  on  Ether,  and  Chloroform.    By  Calbb  Green, 
M.  D, 

Dr*  Flint,  Homer,  March  Uth,  1848. 

Dear  Sir: — J  have  made  a  few  observations,  on  the  efTecte  of 

sulph.  ether  and  oMoroforin,  which  I  will  stale  briefly ;  and  if  you 

should  judge  a  knowledge  of  them  would  be  of  any  value  to  the 

pn^ession,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them.    1  have  seen  the 

eu}ph«  ether  administered  in  a  few  cases  by  a  dentist,  and  have  in 

one  case  observed  the  induction  of  total  insensibility  to  pain,  but 

not  unconsciousness.    In  the  others,  there  was  neither  unconsaious- 

ness  nor  insensibility-— the  patients  suflering  nearly  as  much  from 

pain  as  when  not  under  the  influence  of  ether,  although  they  were 

decidedly  ''  tipsy."    The  most  obvious  efi^cte  which  I  have  noticed 

are,  laborious  breathing,  dilated  pupil,  pale  or  flushed  face,  pros- 

taration  of  strength,  at  first  increased,  and  afterwards  diminished 

force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  mental  aberration.    I0  some 

oases  these  e&ols  were  'followed  by  headadie,  but  in  cabers  the 

previously  esisling  headacte  was  relieved,    i  state  the  cases  only 

that  I  have  witnessed,  and  my  observation  hati  been  limited. 

*  Iodine,  in  chronic  plenritis  with  efiuiion,  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr  Stokes, 
0I  Dahlia.  Dr.  8.  gives  this  ctrticle  preference  over  Imy  other,  ss  a  sorbefacient  la 
Ibat  dis6a««,  HeTeoommeods  h  to  be  adininistered  internallj^,  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
applied  ezternaHy  over  the  chest. — Editor. 
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1  have  made  two  or  three  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  with 
ether.  The  first  was  on  a  cat,  six  or  eight  months  old.  We  placed 
a  sponge  saturated  with  ether  in  a  glass  jar  having  a  hole  in  the 
bottom.  This  was  placed  to  the  nose,  and  she  inhaled  it  readily. 
in  about  half  a  minute  total  insensibility  was  induced,  with  slow, 
laborious  breathing,  greatly  dilated  pupil,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
She  recovered  in  less  than  half  a  minute.  Two  days  afterwards  we 
brought  her  to  the  table  again,  and  induced  total  insensibility  in  less 
than  a  minute.  I  immediately  laid  open  the  abdomen  and  chest, 
during  which  the  animal  gave  not  the  slightest  indication  of  pain. 
The  lungs  collapsed,  the  heart  continued  feebly  in  action  about  five 
minutes,  and  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  continued  about 
half  an  hour.  The  brain  and  venous  trunks  were  fully  engorged — 
the  lungs  free  from  congestion.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
humane  and  convenient  method  of  displaying  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  during  life.  In  this  instance  the  lacteals  were 
beautifully  exhibited,  being  full  of  chyle. 

The  last  experiment  was  on  an  old  cat.  Insensibility  was  not  as 
readily  induced  as  in  the  former  instance.  In  about  five  minutes 
insensibility  was  induced,  with  slow  sia'ttn'ous  breathing,  like  apo- 
plexy, dilated  pupils,  &c.  I  laid  open  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  were  fully  distended  wilh  black  blood. 
J  w%8  unable  to  excite  contraction  of  the  heart,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  feeble  contractions  of  the  auricles.  The  lungs  were 
free  from  congestion.  The  cerebral  vessels  were  fully  engorged. 
In  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  smell  of  ether  could  readily 
be  detected  in  the  brain,  on  opening  the  skull  twenty-four  hours, 
or  more,  after  the  operation. 

I  have  seen  the  chloroform  administered  in  several  instances.  In 
some  cases  its  operation  did  not  difier  much  from  ether,  with  the 
exception  that  insensibility  was  sooner  induced — ^from  one  half  to 
two  minutes.  In  one  instance,  more  than  the  usual  quantity  failed 
to  procure  any  thing  more  than  a  little  vascular  excitement.  In  one 
case  the  patient — a  young  man — was  greatly  agitated,  the  face 
flushed,  and  when  coming  out  of  its  first  efiects  he  complained  of 
unwonted  sounds  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  &c.  A  young 
man,  who  had  taken  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  portion  of  the 
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toe  nail  excised,  observed  to  me  thot  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
operation  he  was  attaukeii  with  violent  rigors  which  passed  off' after 
some  hours.  In  another  case,  for  a  similar  operation,  a  young  lady 
aet.  about  20  years,  fat  and  plethoric,  took  chloroform.  It  did  not 
produce  entire  insensibility,  but  was  followed  with  rigors,  a  sense  of 
great  expansion  of  the  head,  and  with  various  spasmodic  symptomB 
during  most  of  th£  day. 

I  have  never  given  it  to  any  of  my  patients,  nor  do  I  think  I  shall, 
at  preseol.    I  fear  it  more  than  I  do  ether. 

1  shall  continue  my  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  both  with 
ether  and  cloroform,  and  if  I  notice  any  results  of  interest,  I  will 
advise  you  of.  them.     Perhaps  the  above  account  will  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  any  one  ;  if  you  so  judge,  do  not  clog  your  pages  with  it 
■      Yours  truly,  C.  GREEN. 


ART.  m.— Oleum  Tiglii  —  Dose  Extraadinary.    By  J.  B.  Pridb, 

M.  D. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  inst.  1  was  hastily  summoned  to  visit 
P.P.  R ,  a  law  student  in  this  city,  who  had,  by  mistake,  twenty- 
five  minutes  before,  taken  a  spoonfulof  Crotonoil.  Having  a  slight 
cold,  and  attendant  cough,  which  harrassed  him  somewhat,  his 
mother  had  admiuislered,  as  she  supposed,  a  teaspoonful  of  s^rup 
of  Ipecac.  Soon  after  taking  the  medicine  he  experienced  a  very 
unusual  buraing  sensation  in  his  throat,  which  induced  him  to 
enquire  what  had  been  given  him  ;  when,  upm  examination  of  the 
bottle  whence  the  dose  taken  was  poured,  it  was  found  that  she  had 
administered  croton  oil,  instead  of  the  syrup  which  she  had  intended. 

I  immediately  ordered  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic,  i:nd  directed  the 
patient  to  drink  of  it  freely,  concluding — hastily  to  be  sure,  but  upon 
more  mature  reflection.  I  think  correctly — that  by  Jiving  freely  of 
mucilage,  thus  shielding  the  mucous  membrane  as  efl*ectually  as  pos- 
sible, I  should  do  all  that  oould  .be  done,  to  prevent  the  evil  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  passage  of  so  powerful  an  agent 
through  the  alimentary  canal. 

There  were  no  unnatural  symptoms  presented,  in  this  case, 
during  the  first  hour  after  the  oil  was  taken,  except  the  burning  in 
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the  fauces,  which  extended  to  the  (esophagus  and  stomach,  and  a 
general  sensation  of  debility.  One  hour  from  the  time  he  took  the 
oil  he  vomited  very  freely,  ejecting,  no  doubt,  the  entire  contents  of 
the  stomach.  1  was  unable  to  detect,  however,  any  traces  of  the 
oil  in  the  ejected  matter. 

In  two  hours  from  ths  time  the  oil  was  given,  it  operated  very 
powerfullv  as  a  cathartic.  The  alvine  discharges  were  frequent, 
indeed  almost  continuous,  for  about  forty-five  minutes,  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  the  evacuations  were  principally  serous,  emitting 
no  odor  whatever. 

Having  sustained  the  system  during  this  violent  cathartic  opera- 
tion with  diffusible  stimulants,  I  now  gave  him  Sulph.  Morph.  grs. 
ss,  and  prepared  more  powders  containing  each  i  gr.  of  the  same, 
and  directed  them  to  be  given  once  in  two  hours,  if  the  patient  did 
not  sleep — and  left  him  until  morning. 

8th,  7  o'clock^  A.  M.  Found  the  patient  comfortable  ;  has  slept 
most  of  the  time  since  I  left  him,  it  having  been  five  hours.  The 
alvine  discharges  were  nearly  arrested.  Continued  the  anodyne 
powders  for  the  next  twelve  hours.  Enjoined  rest  and  abstinence 
from  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and  continued  the  mucilage. 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Has  rested  quite  well  most  of  the  day,  but  for 
the  last  two  hours  has  been  much  annoyed  by  a  painful  tenesmus* 
Ordered  anodyne  clyster  of  starch  and  laudanum,  which,  in  two  hours 
quite  overcome  this  difficulty,  having  been  twice  used.  Directed 
him  to  take   of  olive  oil  a  teaspoonful  once  in  four  hours. 

9th,  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  patient  has  slept  well  through  the 
night,  and  feels  very  well,  but  is  extremely  weak.  Continued  the 
olive  oil. 

8  o'clock,  P.  M.  Had  spent  the  day  very  pleasantly ;  appetite 
partially  restored,  moderately  indulged,  and  no  aggravation  of 
symptoms.  The  olive  oil,  as  was  intended,  has  acted  as  a  gentle 
aperient,  producing  an  almost  natural  healthy  stool.  Recom- 
mended the  continuation  of  the  olive  oil  occasionally,  and  suspended 
treatment  in  the  case.  The  patient  after  having  suffered  much  from 
excemoe  irritation,  both  in  the  alimentary  and  urinary  passages,  and 
from  extreme  prostration  of  the  system  generally,  has  gradually 
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recovered  his  health,  and  is  now  abie  to  resume  his  ordinary  basi- 
ness  avocations. 

I  have  said  that  the  dose  taken  in  this  instance  wa9  a  teaspoonfui, 
and  since  we  have  no  standard  for  the  size  of  teaspoons,  and 
choosing  to  be  definite  in  this  matter,  I  went  to  the  store  of  the 
druggist,  and  filled  the  same  teaspoon,  used  in  administering  the  oil, 
with  oil  of  the  same  quality  administered — which  by  the  way  was  a 
genuine  article-*-and  found* that  my  patient  bad  taken  mnefy  drops 
of  Oleum  Tiglii. 

Buffalo,  March  30,  1848. 


ART.  IV. — Case  cf  Cervical  Tumor  and  Operation.     By  H.  Gan- 

80N,  M.  D. 

At  the  request  of  a  medical  friend,  I  submit  for  publication  in  the 
pages  of  your  valuable  journal,  a  brief  notice  of  acervicartamor, 
and  a  short  account  of  the  operation  of  its  extirpation,  which  was 
performed  iipon  the  person  of  John  McGregor,  in  the  month  of 
December  last,  in  the  town  of  Lefioy,  in  this  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  diseased  mass  had  had  nearly 
four  years  growth,  was  nodulated  to  the  feel,  and  was  of  a  cartila- 
ginous consistence.  Its  situation  was  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  and  occupied  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  cervical 
region. 

During  its  development,  it  had  deeply  penetrated  and  insinuated 
itself  amongst  all  the  important  organs  in  the  neck,  carrying  in  its 
course  the  ba^e  of  the  tongue  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
crowding  the  whole  floor  of  the  pharynx  far  backward.  The  process 
of  deglutition,  and  articulation,  had  become  quite  impracticable. 
Two  large  bbes  of  the  tumor  firmly  embraced  the  ttib-maxilhiry 
bone  on  this  sidb. 

Before  beginning  the  indstoQ,  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Walter 
Gary,  of  Buffalo,  who  was,  by  my  particular  reque^  present,  and 
from  whom  I  received  very  valuable  assistance  during  the.  various 
stages  of  dissection,  that  the  jaw-bone  itself  might  be  involved. 
Accordingly,  after  having  first  secured  the  common  carotid  at  a 
short  space  above  the  clavicle,  at  which  point  it  became  necessary  to 


tie  this  vessel  from  the  magnitude  of  the  tumor,  an  elliptical  incittc»i 
was  freety  made,  extending  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  noesiae 
line  before  the  chin.  After  having  continued  the  dissection  down 
to  the  subrmaxillary  bone,  a  large  part  of  this  structure  was  found 
to  be  extensively  necrosed.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  jaw-bcMie 
was  carefully  separated  by  the  metacarpal  and  Hayes'  saw.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  operation  was  continued  until  the  whole 
mass  was  completely  removed. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  digastricus  muscles,  were 
completely  enveloped  by  the  tumor.  But  th«y  were  not  injured 
daring  the  operation. 

The  whole  operation  required  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  and 
the  diseased  mass  weighed  sixteen  ounces. 

Besides  Dr.  Gary,  there  were  present,  Drs.  Wm,  Sheldon,  Bar- 
ret, Chamberlin,  Burwell,  and  the  two  Drs,  Meecham,  also  Mr. 
Green,  at  that  time  a  student  of  mine,  to  all  of  whom  I  am  much 
indebted  for  their  kind  assistance  during  this  trying  operation. 
The  patient  is  a  man  about  45  years  of  age,  and  inhaled,  with  sat- 
isfactory results,  the  sulphuric  ether.  The  wound  healed  kindly, 
and  he  has  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the  operation. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  January,  1848. 


ART,  V. — Introductory  LecturtSf  JVb.  3. — We  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  No.,  that  we  have  been 
favored  with  copies  a  few  introductories  since  the  commencement 
of  Art  No.  1.  Not  to  be  inattentive  or  invidious,  with  respect 
to  these  favors,  we  must  again  resume  the  subject 

The  first  whioh  we  will  now  notice  is  a  ''  iecture  introductory  to 
a  coursB  on  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  loomen  and  children.  By 
Gunning  S.  Bbdforb,  M»  D,,  Prof.  etc.  in  the  University  of  New 
York."  This  is  the  only  introductory  from  the  city  of  New  York 
which  has  reached  Us.  The  lecturer  presents  some  of  the  consid- 
erations which  render  his  province  of  instruction  one  of  peculiar 
interest  and  importance  to  the  student,  and  introduces  several  cas^ 
in  illtMtration  of  his  remarks.    In  the  folbwing  extract,  reference  is 
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made  to  errors  in  diagnosis,  which  are  perh,^  as  frequent,  as  they 
are  unfortunate.  To  distinguish  between  neuralgic  affections  of 
internal  organs  and  the  phlegiQasice,  is  very  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  success  of  naedical  treatment,  but  in  order  that  injury  may  not 
be  inflicted  by  inappropriate  remedies  : — 

'*  The  peculiar  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  female  not  only  occa- 
sions her  great  suffering,  but  frequently  leads  the  practitioner  into 
serious,  if  not  fatal  error.  A  lady,  for  example,  has  suffered  for 
months  from  agonizing  pain  ;  she  consults  her  physician — she 
receives  no  benent;  her  medical  attendant  has  committed  the  blun- 
der of  supposing  the  paip  to  originate  in  inflammation  of  some  vital 
structure  ;  if  the  pain  be  in  the  chest,  the  pleura  he  imagines  to  be 
the  seat  of  disease  ;  if  in  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum,  liver,  &c« 
Such  cases  not  only  bring  discredit  upon  the  profession,  and  expose 
it  to  the  severe  criticisms  of  the  skeptical  in  medicine,  but  they 
oftentimes  entail  on  the  suffering  patient  years  of  unnecessary 
anguish.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  on  this  subject  the  following 
remarks  of  a  modern  writer,  who  is  not  only  a  man  of  profound  eru- 
dition, but  one  who  is  bold  enough  to  think  for  himself.  ''  Next  to 
the  suspicion  of  peritonitis,"  he  observes  ^'  the  belief  that  some  indi- 
vidual organ  in  the  abdomen  is  inflamed,  has  been  among  the  most 
frequent  errors  in  cases  of  hysteric  pain ;  again  and  again  have  I 
seen  complaints  of  this  kind  treated  as  chronic  hepatitis  ;  and  the 
disease  confirmed,  and  the  constitution  undermined  by  the  use  of 
mercury.  On  other  occasions,  when  pain  on  the  left  side  had  been 
accompanied  by  irregular  hurried  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  very 
frequent,  the  pericardium  has  been  supposed  to  be  inflamed,  or 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  suspected."  All  practitioners  of  expe* 
rience  will  conflrm  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  bear  testimony 
to  the  fatal  errors  constantly  occHrring  in  practice  from  culpable 
neglect  of  what  really  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  all  success- 
ful treatment,  accuracy  in  diagnosis.^' 

The  following  case,  cited  by  the  lecturer  in  illustration  of  the 
sympathetic  morbid  influences  emanating  from  the  uterus,  has  given 
rise  to  some  severity  of  criticism.  The  introduction  of  the  names 
of  medical  gentlemen  who  had  previously  been  consulted  in  the 
case,  and  the  implication  of  their  judgment,  in  connection  with  the 
implied  superiority  of  tact  and  skill  in  the  reporter,  has  been  com* 
mented  on  in  some  of  our  cmitemporaries  as  improper  and  unpro- 
fessional. Another  feature  of  this  portion .  of  the  discourse  has^ 
also,  been  censured,  viz:  the  exposition  of  the  method  of  procuring 
abortion  by  mechanical  means.  The  latter  objection  involves  the 
fact  that  the  discourse  was  published  in  a  popular  newspaper  in  the 


^•'^ 
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city  of  New- York,  as  has  been  tnticnated,  with  the  author's  consent. 
To  the  latter  insinuation  Prof.  B.  has  entered  a  positive  disclaimer, 
and,  this  being  admitted,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  any  impropriety  in 
the  passage  objected  to.  The  discourse  was  addressed  to  medical 
students,  and  was  published,  as  is  to  be  presumed,  for  the  benefit 
of  medical  students  and  practitioners.  If  such  things  are  objec- 
tionable in  a  publication  of  this  character,  they  are  equally  so  in 
medical  or  surgical  treatises.  Besides,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  keep 
mankind  in  ignorance  of  the  means  of  doing  evil;  the  prevention 
of  evil  deeds  is  not  thus  to  be  attained.  With  reference  to  the 
criticism  first  mentioned,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  merited,  but  we  are 
bound  in  charity  to  believe  that  the  author  was  betrayed  into  the 
offence  by  inadvertency.  The  case  detailed  in  the  extract  referred 
to  is  interesting,  and  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  point,  for 
the  exemplification  of  which  it  is  submitted  by  the  lecturer.  It  is 
as  follows: — 

^'  The  practitioner  who  desires  to  treat  successfully  the  maladies 
incident  to  the  female,  must  constantly  bear  in  njind  the  numerous 
sympathies,  by  which  the  womb  is  allied  to  almost  every  portion  of 
the  system.  The  life  of  the  patient,  indeed,  often  depend  on  this 
knowledge.  How  often,  for  example,  does  it  occur  that  the  first 
indication  of  disease  in  the  uterus  is  exhibited,  not  by  any  local  dis- 
turbance of  that  organ,  but  by  the  manifestation  of  some  of  the 
numerous  sympathetic  phenomena.  I  have  been  repeatedly  con- 
sulted by  ladies  who  have  suflTered  severely  for  months  from  local 
pain  in  the  stomach,  kidneys,  liver,  or  some  other  important  organ. 
They  have  had  various  remedies  applied,  having  been  treated  for 
disease  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  but  without  benefit.  On  a  minute 
investigation  of  their  case,  1  have  found  disease  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  of  an  aggravated  character,  to 
be  the  sole  cause  of  their  suffering.  In  restoring  the  womb  to  a 
healthy  condition  their  pains  at  once  subsided. 

''  The  following  case  will  illustrate  forcibly  the  absolute  necessity 
of  constantly  bearing  in  mind  the  influence  exerted  by  the  womb  in 
certain  forms  of  disease  :  During  the  month  of  February  last^  1  was 
requested  to  visit  a  lady  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Whiting  of  this 
city.  Several  medical  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Willard 
Parker,  had,  previous  to  my  visit,  seen  and  prescribed  for  this  patient. 
When  I  saw  her  in  company  with  Dr.  Whiting,  she  was  apparent!  v 
near  dissolution.  Her  prostration  was  extreme  ;  her  countenance 
almost  hippocratic ;  in  a  word,  her  friends  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  recovery.  The  particulars  of  the  case  were  these  :  she  was  the 
mother  of  one  child,  seventeen  months  old.    About  a  month  previ- 
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ous  to  my  ■eein^  her,  she  had  otcaMonally  been  troubled  with 
D«utea  and  vomiting,  and  for  the  week  previous  to  my  visit  she  had 
vomited  'incessantly.  She  could  retain  nothing  on  her  stomach  ; 
the  vomiting  resisted  every  remedy  that  had  been  administered.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  was  called  to  her.  The  med- 
ical gentlemen  who  had  preceded  me  in  attendance,  ordered  cupe, 
leeches,  and  blisters  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with  various 
internal  remedies,  but  all  without  the  slightest  appreciable  effect. 
The  vomiting  was  still  unchecked,  and  the  death  hourly  expected. 
On  examining  critically  her  case,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  vomiting  was  merelv  a  symptom  of  trouble  elsewhere^  and  that 
no  remedy  which  could  be  addressed  to  the  stomach  would  be  of  the 
least  avail  in  rescuing  her  from  the  imminent  peril  in  which  she  was 
placed.  In  putting  my  hand  on  the  abdomen,  1  found  the  uterus 
was  enlarged,  and  occupying  the  hypogastric  region.  The  alarm- 
ing situation  of  the  patient  would  not  justify  delay ;  if  her  life  was 
to  be  saved,  every  thing  admonished  us  that  it  was  to  be  done  only 
by  instantaneous  measures.  My  ophiion  of  the  case  was,  that  the 
vomiting  was  sympathetic,  produced  by  irritation  of  the  womb. 
I  therefore  suggested  the  propriety  of  endeavoring  to  induce  con- 
traction of  this  organ,  in  order  that  its  contents  might  be  expelled. 
This  view  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Whiting.  Accordingly,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  desperate  and  almost  hopeless  as  the  case  was,  I 
introduced  a  female  catheter,  into  the  womb,  and  ruptured  the  mem- 
branes ;  in  a  short  time  the  uterus  contracted,  and  a  mass  of  hydatids 
was  thrown  off.  Immediately,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  vomiting 
ceased.  The  patient,  after  a  tedious  convalescence  from  her 
extreme  debility,  recovered,  and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust 
health. 

"Let  this  case,  gentlemen,  impress  on  your  minds  the  importance 
of  tracing  effects  to  causes ;  and  remember  this  cardinal  truth — that 
the  practitioner  who  prescribes  for  mere  symptoms  can  never  hope 
successfully  to  treat  aisease," 

The  lecture,  as  a  whole,  is  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  of 
the  reader  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the  author  as 
a  writer  and  teacher.  It  closes  with  a  feeling  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Prol.  Revere.  ' 

Mdress  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1847-8,  of  ths  Indiana 
Medical  College.  By  E.  Denning,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica.    Published  by  the  class. 

The  snbjeet  of  this  discourse  is  medical  education.  The  author 
insists  on  ^*  the  necessity  of  creating  and  sustaining  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  sound  medical  education."  He  advocates  the  importance 
of  edueationai  iostitutioBs  established  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.    It  is  needless  for  us  to  say,  that,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
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this  is  souekI  doctrioe.  Difierent  locations  for  medical  schools, 
doubtless,  di^r  greatly  as  respects  Jocal  advantages,  nor  do  we 
deny  that  the  number  of  schools  may  be  unduly  multiplied.  But 
that  the  medical  sciences  are  to  be  taught,  forsooth,  in  two  or  three 
places  only,  seems  to  us  a  preposterous  absurdity.  To  exclude  emu* 
ation  among  schools  would  be  to  cause  medical  education  to  recede, 
Instead  of  advancing.  In  proportion,  too,  as  medical  instruction  is 
concentrated,  would  the  influence  of  individual  authority  be  likely 
to  affect  injuriously  medical  opinions.     We  quote  as  follows  : — 

"'  In  the  attainment  of  a  high  standard  of  medical  education,  and 
sound  medical  literature,  above  all  others,  important  responsibilities 
rest  on  the  American  students  of  medicine. 

The  circumstances  of  our  country,  and  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions, give  to  the  American  mind  extraordinary  facilities  for  improve- 
ment. Our  system  of  common  schools,  and  other  means  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elevation,  afford  ample  means  for  laying  early  and 
solid  foundations  for  the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge,  pre- 
paratory to  professional  study.  To  the  medical  student,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  climate  and  soil,  temperature  and  botanical  produc-* 
tions,  together  with  diseases  of  the  different  portions  of  the  country, 
an  almost  boundless  field  is  opened^ and  if  he  enters  it  with  proper 
training,  with  the  determination  to  make  all  these  means  subservi- 
ent  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  facts  relative  to  his  profession — 
if  he  but  make  his  mind  the  great  store-house,  well  filled  and 
arranged,  and  classified  in  order,  he  will  be  enabled  to  go  forth  in 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  such  qualifications  as  will  enable  him 
to  administer  relief  to  human  suflering, 

To  perfect  these  means,  and  render  them  available  as  remedial 
agents,  well  regulated  medical  colleges  are  indispensable,  and  with« 
out  consuming  time  in  the  argument,  I  assume  it  as  an  important 
fact,  that  their  location  should  have  some  relation  to  the  peculiar 
diseases  of  the  district  surrounding  them.  With  this  view,  it  seems 
to  me  important  that  the  north  west  should  sustain  its  institutions. 
What  great  good  or  superior  advantage  does  a  student  gain  by 
attending  medical  courses  eastt  Let  us  for  a  moment  examine. 
Is  man  differently  constituted  there?  No,  say  you,  he  is  every 
where  the  same.  Well,  then,  the  knife  can  here  reveal  the  same 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  viscera,  nerves,  bloodvessels  and 
the  like.  If  the  human  structure  is  the  same  here,  then  here  is  the 
place  to  study  it.  Are  not  the  laws  of  chemistry  the  same  here 
as  there?  While  natural  "philosophy  teaches  the  action  of  bodies 
one  upon  another  as  wholes,  chemistry  goes  into  particulars,"  and 
shows  how  these  bodies  act  upon  one  another  by  particles,  and  in 
that  manner  covers  the  whole  ground.  Is  the  book  of  nature* any 
larger  there  than  here  1    Is  the  action  of  therapeutical  agents  in 
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the  pathological  condition  different  there  from  this  region  t  Do 
they  liDOW  any  more  of  the  action  of  antimony,  mercury,  iodine, 
and  quinia,  than  we  do  t  If  not,  then  sustain  our  own  institutions. 
Cannot  the  great  operations  of  surgery  be  as  well  performed  and 
demonstrated  here  as  there  1  Are  not  the  operations  of  amputa- 
tion, lithotomy,  tying  an  artery,  the  same  here  as  at  the  east  1  Is 
not  every  thing  relating  to  obstetric  medicine  as  well  understood 
here  as  there  1    Are  not  the  means  of  instruction  as  ample  1 

In  the  history  and  treatment  of  disease,  there  is  no  essential  defi- 
ciency. The  great  lights  of  the  past  shine  as  brilliantly  here  as  in 
trans  montane  regions.  The  general  causes  of  the  alteratbn  of  struc- 
ture and  derangement  of  function  are  as  clearly  understood.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  advantage  of  attending  to  the  specific  history  and 
treatment  of  western  disease  is  of  great  importance.  These  are 
clejirly  defined — their  pathological  condition  is  better  understood — 
the  remedial  agents  with  their  qualities  and  doses  are  adapted  to  the 
abnormal  state — their  special  adaptation  to  the  diseased  functions 
has  been  more  clearly  delineated.  All  this  has  been  obtained  by 
observation  and  experience." 

We  have  still  another  introductory  from  the  Indiana  Medical 
'College.     It  is  thus  entitled: — "  *S  Lecture  on  Atresia  VagincB.     By 
N.  Hard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.     Published  by  the 
Class."     The  larger  portion  of  this  discourse  is  taken  up  with  the 
report  of  an   interesting  case  of  occlusion  of  the  vagina  and  os 
uteri,  which  came  under  the  author's  observation.    After  retention 
and  accumulation  of  the  menses  for  five  months  within  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  an  artificial  conduit  was  m^de  by  a  surgical  operation, 
in  which  it  became  necessary  to  penetrate,  with  the  bistoury  and 
trochar,  the  uterus,  as  well  as  the  obliterated  vagina.     The  occlu- 
sion was  produced  by  sloughing  of  the  parts  after  a  tedious,  instru* 
mental  labor.     The  case  is  valuable,  and,  but  for  its  length,  we 
should  transfer  it  to  our  columns.     It  should  be  added  that  the  ope- 
ration was  successful,  the  patient  having  since  menstruated  through 
the  artificial  orifice  into  the  uterus. 

**  jJh  Introductory  •SJdress  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Prof. 

J^Toah  Worcester,  J\L  D.     By  Jacob  C.  Delamateb,  M.  D.,Prof. 

of  Anat.  and  Phys.    Published  by  the  Medical  Class." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  introductory  delivered  by  Prof.  Delamater, 

jr.,  before  the  medical  class  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.     In  the  decease  of 

the  late  Prof.  Worcester  the  profession  of  the  country  sustained 

the  loss  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.    He  was  stricken  down 
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in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  hooor  and  usefalness.  Possessing  rare 
scientific  attainments,  intellectua]  abilities  of  the  first  order,  and 
those  moral  qualities  which  are  so  important  elements  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  truly  excellent  practitioner  and  teacher,  he  was  destined, 
had  Providence  spared  his  life,  to  have  attained  a  position  among 
the  highest  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession.  But,  wh^  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  professional  emiDence,  in  his  life  wera 
exemplified  those  virtues  and  graces  which  characterize  the  good 
citizen,  the  gentleman,  the  true  friend,  and  the  christian.  In  the 
varied  relations  of  life  his  was  an  example  worthy  of  imitation* 
The  biographies  of  such  men  are  not  only  replete  with  interest, 
but  exert  upon  society  a  healthful,  invigorating  moral  influence. 
The  history  of  their  lives  encourages  and  instructs  after  their 
bodies  have  ceased  to  live.  To  honor  their  names  is  not  only  a  just 
tribute  to  their  memories,  but  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  race, 
inasmuch  as  we,  and  others,  may  be  thereby  iiicited  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

We  commend  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Delamater  nKMrt  cordially  to  our 
readers.  The  author  has  been  at  pains  to  collect  data  for  a  highly 
satisfactory  biography  of  his  late  colleague. 

We  select  for  quotation  the  portion  which  gives  an  account  of 
bis  laa^  moments :  — 

' '  He  died  young-^-^before  the  sands  of  his  36tfa  year  had  all  run, 
out  He  died  a  martyr  to  the  severe  toils  of  professiooal  life,  and 
the  wearing  influence  of  deep  affection  daily  sundered  by  death* 
His  wife,  his  mother,  two  well-beloved  sisters,  and  his  respected 
father  went  to  rest  before  him. 

When  the  report  was  circulated  that  the  life  of  Prof.  Worcester 
was  at  hazard,  deep  anxiety  and  gloom  sat  upon  many  counte- 
nances, and  from  that  time  onwaro,  the  messages  of  enquiry  and 
personal  offers  of  kindness  in  any  form  in  which  it  could  be  avail- 
able, were  numerous  and  constant. 

But  while  others  were  manifesting  alarm  and  sorrow,  he  was 
calm  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence. 

He  conversed  freely  with  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  Death, 
expressed  his  deep  regret  that  he  had  not  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion,  remiu*king  that  it  was  a  great  source  oi  sorrow  that  he 
had  permitted  a  few  unimportant  matters  to  prevent  him  from  uni- 
ting with  the  church.  He  exclaimed,  "On,  how  trifling  they 
appear  to  me  now,  upon  a  bed  of  death,  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive 
noe  this  great  mo." 

2  No.  12,— Vol  3. 
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He  expressed  a  full  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  BiUe,  hoping 
only  for  salvation  through  Christ. 

I)uring  his  closing  hours,  he  remarked  to  Professor  Mussey,  who 
was  much  with  him,  that  he  had  three  friends  in  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, whom  he  had  loved  and  valued  above  all  others ;  and  added, 
<*  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  may  hope  to  meet  them  in  Heaven." 
These  had  all,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  been  his  instructors. 

As  he  drew  near  to  death,  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  God,  was 
strong,  and  his  faith  triumphant.  ^'  How  good'*  said  he,  ^*  has  Grod 
been  to  our  family,  and  especially  to  myself.  I  have  been  happy 
nearly  all  my  life,  and  yet  the  happiest  hour  is  the  hour  of  my  death. 
1  feel  no  pain,  no  care,  nothing  but  the  love  and  presence  of  God," 
and  he  died  with  the  words  on  his  lips,  *'  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit."    His  short  and  brilliant  career  was  ended." 

•da  Introductory  •Address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1847-8,  to  the  Students  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College,  Jiov.  1, 
1847.    By  Georgb  R.  Grant,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  Memphis  Medical  College. 
This  introductory  comes^to  us  in  the   South-Westem  Medical 
Advocate,  a  medical  journal  recently  established  at  Memphis,  edited 
by  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Mem- 
phis School. 

The  Memphis  School  is  of  recent  date.  Prof.  Grant's  discourse 
was  an  introductory  at  the  opening  of  its  second  session,  and  the 
charter  of  this  institution  is  the  first  ever  granted  by  the  State  of 
Tennesee  for  medical  instruction.  We  learn,  also,  from  the 
address  that  in  Tennesee,  as  has  been  generally  the  case  in  other 
States,  the  only  aid  granted  by  the  State  to  the  Institution,  con- 
sisted in  the  act  of  incorporation.  The  State  of  New- York  has, 
we  suspect,  been  more  liberal  in  pecuniary  appropriations  for  the 
benefit  of  medical  Colleges  than  most  of  her  sister  States,  not- 
withstanding her  erratic  course  of  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
medical  profession  in  other  respects. 

Dr.  Grant  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
proposition,  '*  that  the  profession  ought  to  be  studied  near  by  the 
region  where  it  is  designed  to  be  practiced"  This  proposition  has 
been  for  some  years  a  bone  of  contention  between  some  of  our 
Southern  and  Northern  brethren.  Its  practical  bearings  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  For  ourselves  we  must  incur  the  risk  of  being 
included  among  those  whom  the  writer  styles  **  pseudo-critics^" 
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and  charges  with  **  arrogance  and  presumption,"  inasmuch  as  the 
proposition  appears  to  us,  to  say  the  least,  to  merit  far  less  impor- 
tance than  is  attached  to  it  by  some  of  our  Southern  and  Western 
friends.  So  far  from  its  being  essential  to  prosecute  studies  at,  or 
near  the  localities  where  the  student  expects  to  perform  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  the  profession,  in  our  opinion  the  practitioner  who 
emigrates  to  a  new  section  of  country,  has,  in  many  instances,  some 
positive  advantages  over  his  indigenous  brethren.  If  he  be  well 
educated,  he  is  certainly  not  less  qualified  to  observe  and  study 
endemic  diseases,  and  endemic^raits  of  disease,  than  the  student 
before  graduation;  and  if  he  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiarities  of  disease  in  other  localities,  he  is  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  comparison  between  the  phenomena  which  he  has 
seen,  and  those  now  before  him.  It  is  obvious  his  progress  must  be 
more  rapid,  conceding  that  the  diseases  of  different  localities  require 
separate  study — which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  free  to  admit. 
But  in  another  point  of  view  he  has  an  advantage — ^he  is  less  likely 
to  imbibe  local  prejudices,  and  those  errors  of  experience  which  are 
based  upon  fabe  fads,  and  perpetuated  by  individual  authority. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  more  impartial,  and,  consequently,  a  more  accu- 
rate observer,  admitting  him  to  possess  talents  and  acquirements 
no  more  than  equal  with  those  among  whdfai  he  has  come  to  reside. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  this  taken  as  the  ground  upon  which  a  school 
advocates  it  claims  to  support.  It  is  partial,  untenable,  and  need- 
less. Let  those  engaged  in  building  up  the  Memphis  College  make 
a  good  school,  and  rest  its  claims  for  success  wholly  upon  its  merits. 
We  believe  that  Prof.  G.  is  right  in  assuming  that  there  is  no 
impracticability  in  undertaking  that  the  various  departments  of 
medical  science  shall  be  as  well  taught  at  Memphis  as  elsewhere. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  let  the  profession  see  that  it  is  done,  and  we 
know  not  why  any  meretricious  claims  for  sectional  support  should 
be  found  requisite.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Institution 
has  commenced  its  existence  under  very  encouraging  auspices,  and 
promises  to  realize  the  wishes  of  its  founders.  We  quote  the  pero- 
ration of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  lecturer  appeals  to  the  south' 
em  patriotism  (if  the  solecism  is  admissible)  of  his  auditory  j — 
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'<  Remember  that  you  are  Southerners.  Nature  has  ever  been 
lavish  of  her  gifts  in  such  localities.  Here  she  is  seen  in  the  fullness 
of  her  majesty,  as  displayed  in  the  physical  world  around  us: — In 
the  magnificence  of  our  forests ;  in  the  productiveness  our  soil ;  and 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  *'  inland  seas." 

Nor  is  she  less  prolific  in  the  development  of  mind.  Our  our 
statesmen,  our  soldierSi  our  scholars,  have  ever  been,  when  occa- 
sion required,  or  duty  called,  among  the  first  in  the  forum — ^with 
the  bravest  on  the  battle-field-^^^ind  second  to  none  where  science, 
or  literature  was  the  object  of  pursuit. 

From  you,  then,  whose  physical  conformation  has  been  matured 
beneath  a  Southern  sun ;  and  whose  mental  growth  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  education  furftshed  at  Southern  Institutions 
of  learning,  science  expects  muck ;  and  with  those  whom  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing,  I  feel  every  assurance  that  her 
requirements  will  prove  an  easy,  and  a  pleasing  task. 

The  new  era  which  is  dawning  upon  Medicine,  will  be  succeeded 
by  a  meridian  splendor  of  scientific  achievements,  a  large  supply  of 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  should  be  derived  from  the 
contributions  furnished  by  Southern  intellect " 

The  last  of  our  present  stock  of  introductory  addresses  is  contained 
in  the  JV*eu)  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  and  was  deliv- 
ered by  John  Harrison,  M.  D,,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Pathology 
in  the  University  of  Louisiaana.  It  was  published  in  the  New 
Orleans  Journal  by  request  of  the  class.  This  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  best  introductoisies  of  the  season.  It  is  strictly  speaking, 
introductory  to  the  subjects  which  the  author's  course  of  lectures 
embraces^  It  is  to  the  point ;  ''  sensible,"  without ''  dullness,"  and 
without,  '^  glittering  wordiness,"  albeit  it  was  delivered  on  the 
''banks  of  theMississippi."  In  reading  the  address,  in  order  to  select 
|i  portion  for  quotation,  we  find  its  unity  of  character  to  be  such, 
that  from  a  detached  fragment  the  reader  would  form  an  inadequate 
opinion  of  the  entire  {production.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  leave 
its  symmetry  undisturbed. 
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Elements  of  Oeneral  Pathology :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Causes^ 
Forms^  Symptoms^  and  Results  of  Disease.  By  Alfred  Stille, 
M.  D.,  lecturer  on  Pathology  and  practice  of  Medicine,  etc* 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,     1848.    8va    pp.  483. 

This  work  constitutes  the  second  number  of  the  Medical  Prac- 
titioner's and  Student's  Library,  consisting  of  a  series  of  original 
treatises  on  the  several  departments  of  Medical  science,  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal. 

The  author  commences  the  work  with  an  introductory  essay  on 
'*  medical  truth — its  nature,  sources,  and  means  of  attainment,'! 
presenting  some  appropriate  and  valuable  remarks  on  a  subject 
to  which  more  reflection  might  be  profitably  given,  than  is  always 
bestowed  by  medical  students  and  practitioners^ 

Part  first,  treats  of  {setiology^  to  which  sixty-five  pages  are 
allotted;  part  second,  of  the  *^ general  phenomena^  theory  and  classic 
fication  of  diseases,  general  diagnosis  and  prognosis^^  covering  ninety 
seven  pages.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  other  characters  of 
the  work,  we  quote  the  concluding  portion  of  the  chapter  on  the 
theory  of  disease.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  Dr.  S.  adopts  an 
eclectic  pathology,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  humoralism  and  solid- 
ism.  In  the  justness  of  his  views  ay  sound  pathologists  must 
concur: — 

'^In  the  midst  of  these  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  disease, 
the  rational  enquirer  must  be  seriously  embarrassed,  if  called  upon 
to  adopt  some  one  of  them  exclusively ;  but  if  he  has  taken  as  his 
guide  the  rule  of  incorporating  nothing  into  his  scientific  creed,  but 
what  results  from  a  strict  induction  of  facts,  his  perplexity  need  not 
be  prolonged.  He  will  then  find  that  each  theory  rests  upon  a  cer- 
tain number  of  truths,  but  none  upon  a  sufiScient  number  to  give  it 
stability.  He  must  speedily  recognize  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  are  explicable  by  chemical  laws,  and  by 
them  only,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  these  laws  are  mainlained  in 
operation  by  the  superintendence  of  vitality,  a  power  which  thus 
not  only  sustains  them,  but  also  on  certain  occasions  subverts  them. 
He  must  also  observe  that  some  functions  are  performed  according 
to  purely  mechanical  laws,  but  that  their  moving  power  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  life,  a  force  possessed  of  attributes  dif^ring  from  those  of 
gravity,  elasticity,  and  the  other  mechanical  powers.  He  must 
admit  that  in  some  diseases,  the  starting  point  is  the  solids,  as  where 
they  are  injured  by  violence ;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledge  that  not  a  few  maladies  called  general,  are  directly 
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owing  to  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  matter  into  the  blood* 
vesselB,  and  do  therefore  originate  in  the  fluids.  He  cannot  deny 
that  even  in  the  first  mentioned  case,  the  blood  speedily  undergoes 
an  alteration  which  is  proportioned  to  the  local  hurt,  and  must,  with 
better  reasons,  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of  the  general  symptoms, 
than  the  local  lesion  itself ;  and  that  in  the  second  case  the  original 
alteration  of  the  fluids  is  usually  followed  by  a  more  or  less  general 
change  of  structure  in  the  solids.  Finally,  he  cannot  refuse  to 
believe,  that  some  afiections  commence  by  an  impression  upon  the 
mind,  the  senses,  or  the  general  sensibility  ;  but  that  amongst  all  of 
these,  scarcely  one  remains  confined  to  the  system  where  it  origin- 
ated, but  sooner  or  later  implicates  the  rest.  In  a  word,  he  beholds 
in  man,  a  machine  indeed,  but  one  composed  of  various  materials, 
which  unlike  those  of  other  machines,  are  perpetually  acting  and 
reacting  on  one  another ;  not  only  an  aggregate  of  reacting  ele- 
ments, but  one  endowed  with  life,  a  power  to  which  the  ordinary 
laws  of  those  elements  are  wholly  subordinated,  and  whose  own 
mode  of  being  and  'laws  are  wrapped  in  profound  mystery  ;  not 
only  a  living  animal,  but  a  rational  one,  possessed  of  a  soul,  which, 
with  peculiar  faculties  and  susceptibilities,  is  capable  of  modifying 
the  usual  succession  of  phenomena  resulting  from  the  co-operation 
or  conflict  of  the  chemical,  mechanical,  and  vital  laws  which  gov« 
ern  the  merely  animal  portion  of  the  creature." 

Part  third  treats  of  semeiobgy  and  embraces  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  work — 192  pages.  The  following  remarks  on  cyanosis 
we  find  marked  for  quotation: — 

''  A  less  intense  color,  a  bluish  or  as  it  is  called,  cyanotic  hue,  is 
frequently  met  with  in  new-born  infants  and  others  in  a  state  of 
asphyxia,  when  any  obstacle  to  hasmatosis  exists  in  the  lungs, 
causing  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  these  organs  ;  in  severe  attacks  of 
cholera ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  disease  whose  principal  symptoms 
is  blueness  of  the  skin,  and  which  is  hence  called  cyanosis.  In  all 
of  these  examples,  the  cutaneous  discoloration  is  due  entirely  to  con- 
gestion of  the  venous  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  some  obstacle 
to  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  This  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  cyanosis  is  not  that  which  has  generally  been  accep- 
ted. It  has  for  a  long  time  been  taught  that  in  all  cases  of  congen- 
ital cyanosis,  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  heart  remains  open,  and 
permits  the  dark  venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  mingle 
With  the  bright  arterial  blood  of  the  left  side.  This  admixture  it 
has  been  alleged,  forms  a  dark  colord  fluid  which  communicates  to 
the  skin  a  cyanotic  hue.  Louis  was  the  first  person  of  recent  times 
to  call  this  doctrine  in  question  ;  and  as  early  as  1826,  he  showed 
that  a  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  might 
exist  without  the  concurrence  of  the  cyanosis,  and  that  on  the 
Other  hand  this  color  might  arise  without  any  malformation  or  dis- 
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ease  of  the  heart  whatever.  He  further  stated  the  conclusion  that 
many  cases  of  imperfection  were  owing  to  congestion,  produced  by 
an  obstacle  jo  the  venous  circulaton.  These  views  were  more 
or  less  fully  adopted  by  several  distinguished  medical  men  in 
France ;  but-  the  doctrine  previously  taught  continued  to  prevail. 
In  1843  Dr.  More  ton  Stille,  in  his  inaugural  thesis,  proved  by  the 
analysis  of  a  large  series  of*  cases,  that  the  cause  of  cyanosis  was 
uniformly  either  contraction,  obstruction,  or  imperforation  of  the 
pufmon^ry  artery,  or  else  some  physical  impediment  to  the  natural 
course  of  the  blood  possessing  a  similar  mode  of  action,  such  as 
concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  singleness  of  the  heart 
with  contraction  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  &c.  This 
conclusion  has  since  received  ample  confirmation,  and  especially 
from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Norman  Cheevers  of  London. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  explanation  given  by  Morgagni  of  a  case 
of  cyanosis  witnessed  by  him,  and  which  tallies  precisely  with  the 
results  of  the  laborious  analysis  above  alluded  to,  and  should  have, 
for  so  long  a  time,  failed  to  convince  pathologists  of  their  error  in 
attributing  to  admixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  the  phenomena 
of  cyanosis.  Morgagni,  after  describing  the  case,  and  the  dissec- 
tion which  he  made  upon  the  patient^s  death,  disclosing  a  contracted 
and  ossified  pulmonary  artery,  declares  this  lesion  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms  ;  for,  he  remarks,  '^  the  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  allowed  a  very  diminished  quantity  of  blood  to 

Eass  through  it  and  the  corresponding  vein  to  the  left  side  of  the 
eart,  so  that  less  blood  than  natural  was  circulated  through  the 
*  body  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  caused  the  blood  to  accumulate 
and  stagnate  in  the  right  ventricle,  then  in  the  right  auricle,  and 
finally  in  all  the  veins,  whence  resulted  the  discoloration  of  the  skin^ 
the  dilation  of  the  right  cavities,  and  the  opening  of  the  foramen 
ovale  whose  valve  was  pressed  by  more  blood  upon  the  right  than 
•upon  the  left  side."  The  confirmation  of  this  ingenious  statement 
by  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  of  cyanosis  that  could 
be  collected,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  uniformity  of  nature's 
jaws,  and  a  proof  of  the  rare  sagacity  of  the  founder  of  the  patho- 
logical school." 

With  reference  to  the  impulse  of  the  hearty  Dr.  Stille  dissents 
from  the  generally  received  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  the  shock  of 
the  apex  against  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  during  the  systole. of 
the  ventricles.  He  attributes  it  to  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles; 
which  he  appears  to  think  is  attributable  not  to  an  active  expansi- 
bility inherent  in  the  ventricles,  but  to  the  auricular  contractions, 
forcing  the  blood  into  the  ventricular  cavities.  He  considers  the 
force  of  the  impulse  and  diastole  to  be  proportioned  to  the  power 
with  which  the  auricle  expels  its  contents.    In  proof  of  this  view, 
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he  adduces  the  fact  thai  an  iacreased  impube  does  not  alwaf  s 
ooezist  with  ventrieolar  hypertrophy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
some  cases  of  that  affection^  the  impulse  is  diminished.  He  avers 
that  analyses  of  cases,  respectively,  of  hypertrophy  in  which  the 
impcrise  is  increased,  add  of  cases  ia  which  it  is  diminished,  will 
show  that  in  the  former  the  auricles  are  hypertrophied,  while  in  the 
latter  they  are  unafiected.  He  does  not,  however^  give  such 
analyses,  nor  state  that  they  have  even  been  made.  The  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  opinion  commonly  entertained  on  the  subject, 
seem  to  us  far  from  conclusive.  A  well  known  fact  to  which  he 
makes  no  reference,  suffices  to  disprove  his  hypothesis: — It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation,  that  the  heart,  especially  of  cold- 
blooded animals,  continues  to  pulsate  for  a  certain  period  after 
being  removed  from  the  body.  What  causes  the  ventricular  dias- 
tole under  these  drcumstanc^  1  This  fact  certainly  establishes 
the  power  of  the  ventricles  to  dilate  irrespective  of  distension  of 
the  blood  received  from  the  auricles,  for  the  auricles,  in  this  case, 
are  empty.  The  concurrence  of  hypertrophy  and  diminished 
impulse  does  not  involve  the  necessHy  of  such  an  hypothesis. 
Diminished  quantity,  and  altered  quality  of  the  blood,  and  other  cir- 
otHnstances,  in  some  instances,  may  prevent  an  increased  power  of 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  proportioned  to  its  increase  in  bulk: 

In  presenting  a  summary  of  the  physical  signs  of  valvular  lesions, 
the  author  omits  to  point  out  with  particularity  the  means  of  deter* 
tnining  the  location  of  the  lesions — whether  in  the  arterial  or  auri-* 
culo-ventricular  orifices.  He  speaks  incidentally  of  the  evidence 
to  be  derived  from  the  points  of  location  at  which  the  maximum  of 
intensity  of  the  bellows  murmur  is  heard,  but  he  makes  no  mention 
ef  the  differences  in  pitch  or  key  which  the  murmur  presents  in 
the  two  localities.  It  is  true  that  to  settle  the  location  of  the  lesions 
is  generally  not  of  great  practical  moment,  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
Scientific  interest,  exemplifying  the  precision  of  diagnosis,  it  is 
deserving  attention. 

Part  fourthj  concludes  the  work,  and  is  devoted  to  general  mor^ 
bid  anatomy — 70  pages.  In  treating  of  Entozoa,  the  author  advo- 
cates the  doctrince  of  spontaneous,  or  equivocal  generation.  In 
this  he  is  not  sustained  by  prevailing  opinion,  but  we  fully  concur 
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with  him  that  the  evidence  against  the  reception  of  ova  from  with- 
out the  body  preponderates  greatly  over  the  arguments  from  analogy 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  omne  vivum  ex  ovo.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  contended  for  the  existence  of  prototypes  of  the  intestinal 
entozoa  out  of  the  body.  In  the  reported  lectures  of  Prof.  Agassiz, 
delivered  at  N.  York,  that  distinguished  naturalist  declared  this  fact 
to  have  been  demonstratively  established.  But,  admitting  this  to 
be  the  case^  may  we  not  ask  why  are  they  not  more  abundant 
and  oftener  observed  out  of  the  body,  than  within,  or  proceeding 
from  it  I  Should  they  not  be  more  abundant  without  than  within 
the  body,  if,  in  the  latter  instance  they  are  produced  from  ova, 
furnished  by  the  former  1  Is  it  not  more  reasonable,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  attribute  their  production  out  of  the  body,  in  the 
rare  instaTices  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  observed^  to  ova 
derived  from  intestinal  worms,  than  vice  versa? 

The  consideration  involved  in  these  questions  is  submitted  io 
addition  to  the  arguments  succinctly  stated  by  Dr.  S.,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  appear  to  us  to  be  unanswerable. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Stille's  work,  we  take  pleap 
sure  in  saying  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  a  creditable  performance. 

It  bears  internal  evidence  that  the  author  is  an  accurate  observer, 
a  careful,  as  well  as  diligent  student,  and  a  philosophical  thinker* 
It  contains  much  valuable  information;  it  inculcates  a  truly  scien- 
tific spirit,  and  is  written  in  a  perspicuous,  chaste,  and  even  elegant 
style.  Neverthetess,  the  work  is  unsatisfactory  from  its  condensa* 
tioD.  Its  range  of  subjects  is  altogether  too  extensive  for  its  pre- 
scribed limits.  The  author  has  made  the  most  of  the  space 
allotted  to  him,  but  the  size  of  the  work  is  inadequate  even  for  an 
elementary  treatise  on  the  several  departments  of  general  patholoy. 
Should  the  success  of  this  production  be  commensurate  with  its 
merits,  we  trust  that  the  author  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
a  more  extended  and  elaborate  work,  which  will  atiford  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  better  justice  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the 
subjects  of  which  be  treats. 
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ART.  VII. — Reports  of  cases  in  Dr,  Hamilton's  Surgical  Dispen- 
sary ^  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  with 
remarks. 

Case  1. — ^Saturday,  Feb.  26th.  Gunshot  wound;  Shongo,  an 
Indian,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jemison,  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  has  only  communicated  by  signs  the  manner  in  which 
the  accident  occurred.  He  was  priming  a  pistol  loaded  only  with 
powder,  when  the  pistol  was  suddenly  discharged,  and  its  contents 
lodged  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  '*  I  saw  him  shortly  after  the 
accident,  and  found  that  the  palmar  fascia,  the  muscles  and  tendons 
were  extensively  torn,  the  lacerations  extending  between  the  car* 
pal  bones  nearly  through  the  hand,  and  widely  under  the  skin  in 
several  directions.  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  superficial  and 
deep  seated  palmar  arch  were  both  lacerated,  yet  the  haemorrhage 
was  very  slight'^ 

'<  The  wound  has  been  washed  with  soap  and  water,  dressed  with 
simple  cerate  alone,  and  as  you  see,  it  has  been  gradually  and 
steadily  granulating,  and  cicatrizing.  This  is  the  ordinary  course 
of  wounds  when  left  to  themselves.  Simply  keep  a  sore  of  this 
kind  clean,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  be  restored  more 
rapidly  than  under  the  use  of  all  the  ointments  and  washes  and 
pain  extractors  and  'all  healing  salves '  in  the  world." 

'*  In  this  case  it  has  been  especially  necessary  to  keep  the  fingers, 
extended  with  a  splint  to  prevent  contractions  of  the  tendons  and 
of  the  palmar  fascia.  For  a  description  of  the  causes  and  pheno- 
mena of  contractions  of  the  palmar  fascia,  you  may  consult 
^  Dupuytren's  Lectures."  He  was  the  first  who  properly  distin- 
guished these  contractions  from  contractions  of  the  tendons." 

Case  2. — imputation  of  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  '^This  lad 
cut  off  his  fingers  about  two  weeks  since  in  a  straw  cutting 
machine.  1  did  not  see  him  until  eighteen  hours  after  the  accident. 
I  then  found  it  necessary  to  re-amputate  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing proper  flaps.  The  fore  finger  I  amputated  at  the  second  articu- 
lation. The  middle  finger  I  amputated  thsough  the  center  of  the 
second  phalanx  making  the  section  of  the  bone  with  Liston's  bone 
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cutters.  Both  fingers  are  now  healing  kindly.  It  is  dressed  with 
simple  cerate." 

Before  .dressing,  the  fingers,  as  the  lad  had  always  previously 
made  great  complaint  when  the  hand  was  dressed,  Dr.  Harvey 
administered  to  him  chloroform  in  presence  of  the  class.  He 
made  four  or  five  inhalations  and  although  ^his  consciousness  was 
not  lost,  he  allownd  the  dressings  to  be  removed  and  re-applied 
without  complaint.     His  sensibility  was  evidently  diminished. 

Case  3. — Sprain  of  the  shoulder  followed  by  numbness  and 
paralysis  of  arm.  ''  This  shoulder  was  injured  some  months  since, 
and  as  often  happens  in  such  cases  a  soreness  and  lameness  has 
existed  ever  since;  and  gradually  the  chronic  inflammation  has 
extended  from  the  muscles  and  ligaments  to  the  neuralemes,  and  at 
length  he  has  at  first  a  pain  shooting  down  to  his  elbow,  next  to  his 
band  and  fingers,  and  then  a  numbness  of  some  part  of  the  limb; 
here,  it  is  along  the  parts  chiefly  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  This 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  pain  and  numbness  are  generally  associated  in 
paralyzed  limbs,  yet  it  is  what  every  surgeon  must  have  often 
noticed." 

''  Such  serious  results  from  apparently  trivial  injuries  about  the 
shoulder-joint  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  it  is  induced  by  a 
rheumatic  condition  of  the  shoulder,  sometimes  by  a  blow  or  a 
sprain  or  a  dislocation.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  deep  seated,  chronic  ten- 
dinous inflammation  at  first,  and  gradually  at  last  involving  the 
nerves  of  the  axilhary  plexus." 

'< The  treatment  which  I  shall  recommend,  will  be  a  succession  of 
blisters  on  the  shoulder,  and  daily  frictions  with  a  stimulating  lini- 
ment, upon  the  arm  and  hand," 

Case  4. — Wednesday,  March  2d,  1848.     Fractured  Ulna,    Mrs. 

,  aged  about  25,  fell  upon  a  log  and  struck  upon  the  ulna 

about  three  inches  above  its  lower  extremity.  This  occurred  sev- 
eral days  since,  but  she  has  not  presented  herself  for  treatment 
until  to-day. 

^You  notice  the  slight  depression  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  the 
motion,  and  the  prone  condition  of  the  hand  :  it  is  wi<h  great  diffi- 
culty she  can  supine  it." 
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• 

The  arm  was  dressed  with  a  graduated  compress  laid  along  the 
palmar  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm,  especial  care  being  takea 
to  fill  up  the  depression  immediately  above  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger.  Two  broad  splints  were  applied,  one  upon  the 
dorsal  and  one  upon  the  palmar  surface,  and  over  these  was 
turned  a  roller.  Dr.  H.  omitted  the  roller  usually  applied  from 
the  hand  to  the  wrist,  remarking  that  as  the  object  was  solely  to 
prevent  cedema,  it  could  be  of  no  service  above  the  wrist,  and  that 
it  might  often  do  serious  harm  by  pressing  the  broken  bones  against 
each  other :  and  this  might  happen  too  when  the  roller  was  not 
applied  at  first  unduly  tight,  since  the  subsequent  swelling  might  be 
such  as  to  tighten  the  roller  injuriously  at  the  seat  of  fracture- 
Omitting  this  first  roller  also  we  avoid  all  dangers  of  that  serious 
accident,  a  loss  of  the  arm  from  sloughing,  which  has  so  frequently 
happened  in  the  practice  of  the  best  surgeons.  The  circulation  of 
of  the  arm  along  its  radial  and  ulnar  sides  is  thus  left  wholly 
uninterrupted. 

Case  5.  —  Fractured  Ulna*  Mrs.  E.  Smith,  aged  about  26, 
''  Mrs.  S.  fell  yesterday  from  a  loaded  wagon  and  broke  the  ulna  of 
the  right  arm  at  the  same  point  as  the  other  patient,  indeed,  this  is 
the  point  at  which  this  bone  is  most  frequently  fractured.  The  band 
is  also,  as  in  the  other  case,  forcibly  proned." 

The  same  dressings  were  applied,  and  the  arm  laid  in  a  sling 
against  the  side  of  the  body,  in  a  position  midway  between  supination 
and  pronation^  for  when  the  forearm  lies  across  the  chest  the  two 
bones  are  not  parallel  unless  this  position  is  assumed.  The  effect 
of  supination  or  pronation  in  displacing  the  fragments  was  demon- 
strated on  the  skeleton. 

Case  6. — Labium  Leporinum. j  aged  11  years.     This 

was  operated  upon  when  he  was  seven  weeks  old,  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful.   The  fissure  is  single  and  on  the  left  side. 

The  operation  was  made  in  the  usual  mode  except  that  Dr.  H. 
used  the  common  interrupted  sutures  instead  of  the  hare-lip  pina 
Dr.  H.  stated  that  he  had  operated  a  large  number  of  times  and 
always  usedjthe  common  suture,  and  that  he  never  had  but  one 
failure  ;  and  in  this  case  he  had  made  the  operation  and  then  left 
the  patient  in  charge  of  another  physician,  who  not  being  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  mode  of  dressing,  allowed  the  lip  to  stretch  and  tear 
open.  "  Hare-lip  pins  possess  not  a  single  advantage  over  the  com- 
mon suture,  while  they  are  liable  to  several  objections,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  adhesive  straps  over  them  ia 
Each  a  manner  as  to  support  the  lips  in  contact,  without  permitting 
any  strain  to  fall  upon  the  sutures." 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  sutures  were  removed,  and 
the  adhesive  straps  were  finally  removed  on  the  10th  day.  The 
cure  was  complete. 

Case  7. —  Labium  Leporinum.  Child  aged  seven  weeks.  This 
child  had  a  very  wide  fissure,  connected  with  the  alveoli,  hard  and 
soft  palate.  Jt  could  not  nurse  and  was  with  difficulty  fed.  The 
danger  of  operating  at  this  age  was  stated  both  to  the  class  and  to 
the  parents.  The  danger  is  that  convulsions  may  result ;  one  case 
was  mentioned  in  which  this  had  happened  and  the  patient  died 
before  the  operation  was  completed. 

The  operation  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  case^ 
It  was  completed  very  quickly,  yet  the  child  became  very  pale,  but 
after  it  was  carried  out  it  was  heard  to  cry  lustily,  and  it  was  pre- 
sumed-to  be  safe.  W.  W. 
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On  the  Endemic  Gastro-follicular  Enteritis,  or  "  Summer  Com- 
plaint" of  children  as  it  prevails  in  t/ie  United  Slates.  By 
Edward  HaLlowell,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
ciana  of  Philadelphia,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  &c. 

In  the  following  article,  which  we  copy  from  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Sciences,  are  contributed  some  interesting  and 


carefully  made  and  recorded,  and  appended  to  the  original  article 
in  the  Americai)  Journal,  b  the  series  of  cases  upon  which  the 
deductions  of  the  writer  are  based.    The  latter  we  omit. 

By  selecting  articles  for  this  department  of  our  Journal,  we  do 
not,  of  course,  intend  to  signify  our  assent  to  all,-  or,  indeed  any  of 
the  propositions  therein  contained.  This  is  sufficiently  understood. 
But  having  taken  occasion  to  express  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  lollowing  memoir,  lest  it  should  be  inferred, 
thereby,  that  we  concur  in  all  the  views  of  the  writer,  we  would 
add  that  we  differ  from  him  in  the  most  important  of  the  conclusions 
which  he  bases  upon  his  observations.  That  the  isolated  mucipa- 
rous follicles  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  anatomical  ele- 
ments of  the  mucus  membrane  chiefly  involved  in  this  affection 
seems  highly  probable,  and  we  believe  that  the  writer  is  correct 
in  the  opinion  that  this  follicular  disease  is  not,  primitively,  inflam- 
matory. But  that  gastro-enteritis  is  invariably  developed  in  the 
progress  of  the  alfection,  constituting  its  second  stage,  and  requiring 
depletory  treatment,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  anercor  fraught  with 
evil  consequences.  The  term  cholera  infantum  is  employed  in  a 
loose  way  to  include  all  cases  of  disease,  attended  by  vomiting  and 
purging,  which  occurs  among  children  during  the  summer  season. 
Cases  of  true  gastro-enteritis,  which  should  be  distinguished  as 
such,  are  thus  embraced,  not  infrequently,  under  this  title.  It  is, 
also,  doubtless  true  that  gastro-enteritic  inflammation  occurs  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  of  cholera  infantum  as  a  complication. 
The  importance  of  discriminating  between  cases  in  each  of  these 
particulars  is  obvious;  but  this  is  very  far  from  conceding  that  inflam- 
mation is  a  constant  element,  and  that  the  treatment  should  have 
reference  chiefly  to  its  existence.  Practice  based  upon  this  pathol- 
ogical view,  must,  in  our  opinion,  often  be  pernicious.  The  writer 
deduces  the  constancy  of  inflammation  from  the  pathological 
appearances  (which  are  limited  often  to  the  large  intestines)  found 
in  all  the  fatal  cases.  The  appearances,  however,  as  submitted  in 
his  report,  do  not  appear  to  justify  the  deduction.  Vascular  injec- 
tion, softening,  and  even  loss  of  substance  are  not  unequivocal  evi- 
dences of  inflammation.  But  admiting  that  they  authorize  the 
conclusion  that  the  large  intestine  is  more  or  less  inflamed  in  fatal 
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cases,  it  does  not  follow  that  inflammation  is  an  essential,  or  con- 
stant element  of  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  Vascular  injection 
or  redness,  it  is  generally  conceded,  by  pathological  anatomists,  do 
not  afford  reliable  information  as  to  the  inflammatory  condition  of 
parts;  softening  of  the  mucus  tissue  is  a  phenomenon  incident  to 
chronic  disease,  in  both  children  and  adults,  of  long  continuance 
manifestly  not  involving  inflammatory  action  in  all  cases;  and  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  thus  softened,  is  apt  to 
undergo  loss  of  substance  at  various  points,  which  are  mere 
erosions  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel. 
But  without  endeavoring  to  explain  the  appearances  presented  in 
all  cases  in  this  Way,  the  admission  that  more  or  less  inflammation 
actually  exists  in  most  cases  which  prove  fatal,  does  not  involve  the 
admission  that  inflammation  uniformly  exists  in  cases  which  recover, 
and,  still  less,  that  it  furnishes  the  most  important  indications  of 
treatment.  It  appears  to  us  highly  probable  that  when  it  exists,  it  is 
often  due  to  the  irritating  properties  of  the  matters  delivered  froni 
the  small  into  the  large  intestine.  We  do  not  purpose  in  this  con- 
nection  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  we  have  not  time  nor  space  to 
express  our  views  at  length.  We  have  hastily  penned  the  forego- 
going  remarks,  to  suggest  considerations  and  reflections,  which,  if 
we  are  correct  in  our  appreciation  of  them,  will  lead  the  reader  to 
question  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  at  which  the  writer 
arrives  with  respect  to  the  inflammatory  character  of  cholera 
infantum.  An  analysis  of  symptoms  and  comparison  of  the  results 
of  difllerent  methods  of  treatment,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
pathological  appearances,  disprove,  in  our  opinion,  that  conclusion. 

— ^Ed.  Buff.  Med.  Jour. 

Cholera  Infantum,  or  the  ''  summer  complaint "  of  children  has 
been  considered  peculiar  to  the  United  Sates.  Billard,  in  his  dis- 
eases of  infants,  alludes  to  its  occasional  appearance  in  Paris.  In 
the  United  States  it  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  mortality 
from  it  is  qxtreme.  It  occurs  in  all  our  large  cities,  carrying  off 
several  thousand  children  annually  ;  it  commences  in  the  Southern 
States  in  May,  and  in  the  Middle  and  Western  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  June,  and  continues  until  near  October,  the  greater 
number  of  cases  being  observed  in  July  and  August  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  lanes  annd  alleys  of  our  large  cities  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  but  those  in  the  higher  ranks  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  its  attacks.    It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Condie,  that  during  a 
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period  of  fifteen  years  from  1825  to  1680  inclusive,  3852  infants 
perished  of  this  disease  in  Philadelphia,  being  almost  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  infants  under  five  years  who  died  during 
that  period.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  years  1841,  1842,  and 
1848,  238  children  died  of  it  In  1823,  253  died  of  the  same  com- 
plaint in  Baltimore.  The  average  number  of  deaths  annually  ia 
rhiladelphia  is  about  200.  The  disease  is  confined  almost  excla. 
sively  to  children  between  four  and  twenty  months  of  age ;  cases, 
however,  occur  as  early  as  the  age  of  two  months,  and  as  late  as 
period  as  three  or  five  years. 

Causes  of  the  Disease, — Cholera  infantum  is  considered  to  be 
dependent  for  its  production  upon  a  heated,  confined,  and  impure 
atmosphere,  acting  "directly  upon  the  skin,  and  indirectly  upon  the 
mucous  surface,  at  a  period  wnen  the  latter  is  already  strongly  dis- 
posed to  the  disease  from  the  efiects  of  dentition,  and  from  the 
increased  developement  and  activity  of  the  muciparious  follicles 
which  take  place  at  that  period,"  The  circumstances  of  its  origin, 
however,  are  involved  in  doubt,  and  can  only  be  determined  by 
future  and  more  correct  observation.  The  exciting  causes  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Dewees  to  be  improprieties  m  diet  and  dothing.  He 
observes  also,  that  it  is  very  oiten  aggravated  by  worms,  but  such 
a  complication  has  not  come  under  our  notice. 

General  Desgription  of  the  Disease, — ^Cholera  infantum  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages,  based*  upon  its  anatomical  characters.  In 
their  description  we  shall  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  results  of  our 
own  observations. 

Symptoms  of  the  first  Stage, — This  usually  commences  with 
diarrhoea,  succeeded  by  Tomfting,  or  with  vomiting  and  pur^ng ; 
these  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  fever  of  a  remittent  type, 
with  evening  exacerbations ;  the  pulse  is  small,  quick  and  frequent, 
occasionally  full,  and  sometimes  tense  ;  the  brain  is  often  aiifected 
sympathetically ;  this  condition  is  manifested  by  a  tendency  to 
delirium  ;  the  eyes  have  a  fierce  and  wild  expression,  and  the  &ce 
is  flushed  ;  the  stools  in  this  stage  vary  much  in  consistence  ;  at 
times  they  are  thin  and  watery,  but  often  pasty  or  mush-like ;  their 
color  also  diflers  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  from  one 
day  to  another ;  in  a  number  of  cases  they  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  chopped  egg,  upon  which  boiling  water  had  been  poured  ; 
occasionally  they  consisted  almost  entirely  of  mucus.  The  period 
at  which  the  vomiting  is  oberved  varies  ;  it  occurs  usually  on  the 
second,  but  often  as  late  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  in  some  instan- 
ces there  is  no  vomiting  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  ;  in 
one  case  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  a  few  days  before 
death  ;  the  matter  vomited  consisted  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
which  were  returned  almost  immediately  after  their  entrance  into 
it ;  in  infants  at  the  breast  the  milk  was  returned  in  a  curdled  state, 
having  an  acid  smell ;  in  one  instance  it  had  the  appearance  of 


cofTes  grouads  ;  the  vomitiag  occarred  for  tbe  moat  part  three  (n* 
four  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

Temperature  of  surface, — The  skin  was  occasionally  moist,  more 
frequently  dry,  warmer  upon  the  head  and  abdomen  ;  the  latter  is 
mostly  warmer  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  often  decidedly  hot ; 
'  the  temperature  of  the  extremeties  is  natural,  or  more  generally 
cool ;  occasionally  it  is  warm  ;  sometimes  the  lower  extremeties 
are  cool  while  the  upper  retain  their  usual  heat  The  respiration, 
except  in  those  cases  complicated  with  other  diseases,  as  hooping- 
cough  or  measles,  was  free,  with  the  number  of  respirations  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  amountine  to  20,  24,  28,  29,  30,  33,  36,  40,  44, 
48,  53,  55,  5fi.  80,  04,  S6,  When  over  30  the  respiration  was  more 
or  less  interrupted.  The  tongue  in  this  stage  was  observed  to  be 
moist,  but  was  often  red  at  its  lip  and  edges,  and  coated  at  its  base 
with  a  yellowish  or  brownitli  yellow  fur. 

The  countenance  in  the  early  stage,  except  when  the  attack  was 
violent,  was  good,  the  eyes  bemg  bright  and  animated  ;  occasionally 
the  child  would  fall  into  a  sleep  from  which  it  was  easily  roused. 
There  was  usually  a  considerable  degree  of  irritability  and  restless- 
ness, the  little  sufferer  being  pacified  with  difficulty.  The  sleep 
was  often  disturbed.  The  abdomen  was  occasionally  tense  and 
tumid,  and  somewhat  painful  on  pressure;  the  thirst  was  often 
intense  ;  it  now  and  then  happened,  however,  that  drink  was 
refused. 

fSnatomieal  characters. — These  consist  in  an  undue  developement 
of  the  follicles  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  orof  oneofthose 
organs  without  inflammation  of  the  muoous  membrane.  Children 
rarely  die  of  cholera  in  tbe  early  stage;  importunities,  therefore, 
seldom  occur  of  obserring  the  morbid  appearances.  M,  Billard, 
who  had  ample  opportunities  for  tbe  study  of  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren at  tbe  Hospital  des  Cnfans  Trouves  of  Paris,  states  that  he 
had  seen  isolated  follicles  and  follicular  plexuses  of  the  intestinal 
tube  in  considerable  numbers  and  developed  without  being  inflamed 
in  twelve  infants ;  three  were  aged  from  eight  days  to  three  vreeks, 
two  aged  two  months,  the  remaining  seven  were  from  nine  months 
to  one  year ;  the  symptwns  of  the  cases  he  has  published  corres- 
pond so  closely  with  those  of  cholera  infantum,  that,  to  ase  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Homer,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  occurred  in  this 
country,  they  would  have  been  named,  and  in  fiact  are  cases  of 
«holera  infantum.  M.  Billard  states,  that  most  of  these  childrea 
had  arrived  at  the  period  of  dentition,  so  that  thoFs  appeared  to- 
be  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  appearance  of  the  teeth, 
and  that  of  the  organic  developement  of  the  fbliicalar  apparatas  of 
the  intestines,  the  follicles  performing  an  active  pES-t  in  the  process 
of  digestion  by  furnishing  the  surfaco  of  ttnse'ornns  with  a  fluid 
which  in  all  probability  assists  in  the  elaborstioD  of  food.  Dogs,  be 
observes,  and  other  camiverous  animals  remarkable  fov  their 
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In  a  lioneif  which  died  in  this  city  some  years  ago,  and  of  which  I 
had  ihe  opportunity  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  the 
isolated  follicles  oi  the  intestmes  were  one«fiftb  of  an  iach  in 
diamater. 

The  follicles  are  sometimes  foand  to  exist  in  great  numbers  from 
the  first  period  of  life,  but  in  general  they  are  not  very  numerously 
developed,  except  at  the  period  above  mentioned,  or  at  a  still  more 
advanced  age«  (Billard.)  Roederer  and  Wagler,  in  their  work  De 
Mofbo  Mucosa^  in  which  they  describe  the  symptoms  and  anatom- 
ical characters  of  a  gastro^follicular  enteritis  that  prevailed  in  Got- 
tingen  in  1760  and  1761,  give  very  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings 
of  the  mucous  follicles  in  a  state  of  abnormal  developement. 

The  muciparous  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are«  it  is  known, 
of  two  kinds,  the  isolated  and  the  agminated.  The  isolated  folli- 
cles are  found  both  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  are  much 
more  abundant  and  less  uniformly  developed  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter ;  the  agminated  follicles  or  glands  of  Peyer  occupy  the 
free  border  of  the  intestine  ;  these  are  rarely  affected  in  cholera 
infantum.  The  isolated  follicles  are  found  less  abundantly  in  the 
jejunum,  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  small  intestine.  They 
are  usually  about  the  size  6\  a  pin's  head,  and  have  not  inaptly  been 
compared  by  Dr.  Horner  to  grains  of  sand  sprinkled  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestines.  They  are  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
surface  of  the  membrane,  and  have  each  in  their  center  a  small 
grayish  point.  They  consist  simply  of  a  duplicature  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  are  readily  effaced  by  passing  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel  over  them  with  some  force ;  on  cutting  them  open  they  are 
found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  These  glands  receive 
each,  according  to  Leiberkuhun,  Meckel,  and  Beclard,  an  artery,  a 
yein,  and  a  nerve.  They  occupy  both  the  summit  and  the  inter- 
stices of  the  valvule  conniventes,  and  are  found  disseminated  over 
every  part  of  the  intestine,  both  upon  the  free  and  attached  surface. 
(See  case  of  Charles  Morand,  in  Billard,  Maladies  des  Enfans^ 
and  of  Marie  Boulefray  in  the  work  of  the  same  author,  entitled 
''  De  la  Membrane  Muqueu$e  gastro-intestinale  dans  Feiat  saiuj  et 
dan%  Tetat  mflammatore^  researches  JCanatomie  paikohgique  sur  ses 
dioers  aspects,  sains  et  morbids"    Paris,  1825.) 

TWa/ment. — ^We  have  thought  it  proper  to  intercalate  with  our 
own,  the  opinions  of  older  and  more  experienced  members  of  the 
profession,  more  especially  those  of  Dr.  Chapman,  Prof,  of  Prac- 
tice in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  acute  perception  of 
symptoms,  appears  to  have  impressed  him  more  fully  than  most 
others  with  the  importance  of  depletory  measures  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  Pretentvoe  means. — In  the  be^inninff  of  June  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  the  gums  of  the  child,  and  ]f  swollen,  lance  them 
and  send  it  into  the  country.  A  part  of  the  country  should  be  cho- 
sen which  is  elevated,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  dry,  and  where 
there  are  no  large  streams  nor  stagnant  water.    Chestnut  Hill,  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  offers  superior  advantages  in  this 
respect.    If  it  be  impossible  to  remove  the  child  to  the  country, 
especially  if  the  apartments  of  its  dwelling  be  not  fully  and  freely 
ventillated,  let  it  be  carried  into  the  open  squares  of  the  city,  or 
taken  frequently  across  the  Delaware  in  the  afternoon.     The  sleep- 
ing apartments  of  children  should  be  large  and  well  aired.    They 
should  sleep  upon  a  matrass  or  blanket  folded  upon  the  floor  of  the 
room  or  crib,  and  the  covering  should  be  light ;  they  should  be 
immersed  in  a  cold  bath  at  least  once  a  day,  or  be  freely  sponged 
in  cold  water ;  the  mortality  among  the  children  of  Philadelphia  is 
said  to  have  greati v  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill water;  the  child'should  be  confined  to  the  mother's  breast,  care 
being  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach,  indeed  it  often  happens 
that  the  breast  is  given  to  the  child  when  it  requires  only  drink ; 
the  stomach  then  becomes  distended  and  vomiting  often  ensues. 
Attention  during  the  first  year  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  the 
mother;  she  should  avoid  articles  of  a  flatulent  or  indigestible 
character.     Dr.  Parrish  recommends  as  a  preventive  means,  when 
predisposition  to  cholera  is  suspected,  the  occasional  use  of  nutri- 
cious  animal  fluids ;  the  sucking  of  small  pieces  of  salt  meat,  as  ham 
or  dried  beef,  he  observes,  will  sometimes  be  found  productive  of 
advantage.    With  the  same  view  of  giving  tone  to  the  stomach,  he 
recommends  that  aromatics,  as  ginger  tea,  be  used  habitually  during 
the  summer,  in  those  'cases  in  which  there  is  strong  reason  to 
apprehend  the  occurrence  of  cholera.    This  treatment  may  possi- 
bly be  applicable  undercer  tain  circumstanees,  as  in  the  case  recorded 
by  him,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  are  noi  disposed  to  recommend  it. 
Indeed,  he  himself  observes,   that  it  is  applicable  in  all  its  details 
only  in  those  in  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
only  alternative  is  between  almost  certain  death  and  the  most  care- 
ful prophylatic  treatment. 

Treatment  of  the  first  stage. — We  havs  seen  that  the  first  stage 
consists  chiefly  in  an  abnormal  development  of  the  mucous  follicles 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This,  as  observed  by  M.  Billard,  is 
not  properly  speaking,  a  true  inflammation,  being  rather  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  normal  state,  and  the  state  of  inflam- 
mation. The  follicles  are  simply  in  an  excited  condition,  induced 
as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  heat 
combined  with  malaria,  acting  upon  the  nervous  system.  The 
object  of  treatment,  therefore,  is  to  subdue  this  excited'  condition, 
and  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the  skin  with  v^hich,  and  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  there  is  a  powerful  sympa- 
thy. The  functions  of  the  liver,  it  is  probable,  are  more  or  less 
impaired,  but  of  this  we  have  no  direct  evidence.  If  the  child  be 
not  weaned,  it  should  be  confined  to  the  mother's  breast,  eare  being 
taken  to  avoid  overloading  the  stomach,  thus  adding  to  the  irrita- 
tion which  already  exists.  If  weaned,  it  should  be  confined  to 
milk  and  ifater,  rice,  barley,  gum,  or  toast  water.    The  infusion 
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of  the  beone  leaf  (Sesamum  orientale),  is  also  employed  in  this 
city,  and  is  a  useful  remedy.  The  gums  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined and  lanced  if  swollen.  The  most  important  point  of  treatment 
however,  is  early  removal  to  the  pure  air  c^  the  country.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  disease  has  declared  itself.  JDr. 
George  B.  Wood,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  states,  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  practice,  (nearlv  thirty  yeamu)  but  one  case  occurred  to  him,  so 
far  as  he  can  recollect,  of  a  fatal  termination  of  this  disease,  wbea 
the  child  had  been  sent  into  the  country  in  the  early  stage  of  iu 
{Pract  ofMed.^  vd.  i.  p.  673. 

Blisters  behind  the  ears  have  been  highly  recommended  at  this 
period  of  the  disease,  and  we  believe  the  practice  is  attended  with 
decided  advantage.  Dr.  Parrish  was  the  first  to  suggest  them. 
They  should  be  applied  immediately.  The  advanti^e  arising  from 
the  early  application  ef  blisters  behind  the  ears  is  confirmed  by  the. 
late  Dr.  Eberle,  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  this  city,  favorably 
known  by  his  writings  on  the  management  of  children.  He 
observes,  ^'durinff  the  last  seven  years,  1  have  treated  but  few 
cases  in  which  I  nave  not  at  once  applied  blisters  behind  the  ears, 
and  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  since  I  have  adopted  this  prao^ 
tice,  1  have  been  much  more  successful  in  the  management  of  the 
disease  than  formerly.  Their  good  effects  arise,  no  doubt,  from 
the  counter-irritation  they  produce."  The  warm  bath  shouSd  be 
administered  every  n^ht  and  morning,  and  the  child  on  coming 
out  be  gently  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel;  should  there  be 
much  cutaneous  sensibility, .  a  portion  of  #altf  and  niustard  may  be 
added  to  it.  With  a  view  of  allaying  the  vomiting,  various  reme* 
dies  have  been  employed.  Injections  of  salt  and  water  have  beea 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dewees.  Limewater  and  milk,  and  the 
neutral  mixture  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Chapman 
states  that  he  has  found  Uie  irritability  of  the  stomach  most  ^ect- 
uaHy  allayed  by  lemonade  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful,  frequently 
repeated.  It  should  be  made  pretty  sour.  Great  adv^UEitage  may 
also  be  derived  from  the  frequent  use  of  Seltzer  or  soda  water* 
Dr.  Parrish  was  in  the  habit  of  recommending  it  to  be  put  up  in 
I  ss  phials,  the  contents  of  one  of  which  to  be  given  at  a  draught. 
The  soda  powders  may  also  be  employed.  Chicken  vrater  was 
also  directed  with  the  same  view.  Stimulants,  as  strong  coffee, 
sulphuric  ether,  turpentine,  &c^,  are  objectionable^  Dr.  Condie 
states,  that  when  the  irtitabiiity  of  the  stomach  has  been  excessive 
he  has  rarely  failed  in  allaying  it  by  the  administration  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  in  solution  according  to  the  followiag  formula. 
]^. — Ax).  pu^sa  ^  ].;  acet  (Jumb.  grs,  v;  acid  acet.  impure^  m  v; 
sacdi.  alb.  pur.  5  iij.  Sig.  A  teaspopnful  may  be  given  every 
hour  or  two  until  the  vomiting  be  suspended.  We  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  directing  the  blue  mass  mixed  up  with  gum  arabic« 
with  a  view  of  overconwg  the  ij^ritable  eonditioa  of  t|u»  stomach. 
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and  usually  with  success,  or  small  doses  of  calomel,  (1-1 2th  of  a 
grain  every  two  or  three  hours,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with' 
a  Tery  minute  quautity  of  opium,  l-16th,  l-^20th,  l-30th,  l-'40th  of 
a  grain.)  The  blue  mass  may  be  given  as  follows:  ^. — Mass.  ex 
hydrarg.  grs.  iv;  g.  acaeisE^  pulv.;  sacch.  alb.,  aa  f  ss;  aq.  ^  iss. 
M.  Siff.    A  teaipoonful  every  hours.* 

If  the  vomiting  be  obstinate,  a  Cayenne  pfoultice  or  small  blister 
may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  Should  the  disease  continue, 
we  next  have  recourse  to  small  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha 
in  doses  front  1-12  to  1-6  of  a  grain  of  the  former,  and  from  i  to  i 
a  grain  of  the  latter,  every  two  or  three  hours;  advantage  may 
sometimes  be  derived  from  substituting  a  small  quantity  of  Dover's 
powders,  (from  }  to  i  a  grain,}  for  the  ipecacuanha.  We  should 
be  extremely  cautious,  however,  in  the  us6  of  opiates  in  this  Or 
indeed  in  any  stage  of  cholera  infantum.  Beheiit  may  be  also  derived 
from  the  application  of  a  bread  dnd  milk,  or  mustard  poultice  over 
the  whole  aodomen,  or  as  advised  by  Dr.  Eberle,  a  poultice  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  mack  pepper, 
with  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  Cayenne  mixed  up  with  a  common 
poulti(3e.  Embrocations  to  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities, 
with  spirits  of  camphor,  may  also  be  used  with  ad  vatitage,  Should 
there  be  symptoms  of  acidity,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  testing 
the  stools  with  litmus  paper,  a  few  grains  of  magnesia  may  be 
given,  and  should  the  dischatges  continue  so  as  gfeatly  to  debilitate 
the  patient,  two  or  three  grains  of  prepared  chalk  may  be  iidded  to 
the  prescription  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha.  We  cannot,  however; 
protest  too  strongly  against  the  injudicious  use  of  astringents  ia 
this  or  any  other  stage  of  the  disease.  We  once  witnessed  a  case 
in  which  cerebral  symptoms  of  an  alarming  character  supervened 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  alvine  discharges  by 
means  of  the  chalk  mixture,  and  the  child's  life  became  a  forfeit. 

Se^nd  stage* — The  vomiting  which,  in  the»commencement,  was 
more  or  less  frequent,  now  occurs  but  seldom,  while  the  diarthoea 
continues;  the  stools  vary  much  in  appearance,  but  are  more  or 
less  bloody  aud  painful :  there  is  also  much  restlessness,  and  the 
child  is  observed  to  draw  up  its  limbs  at  the  time  of  the  discharge; 
the  predominating  color  ot  the  stools  is  dark  green,  looking  like 
chopped  spinnach;  the  color,  however,  is  occasionally  lighter,  but 
mixed  with  portions  of  h  darker  hue,  or  with  lumps  of  yellow  more 
or  less  curdled.  They  are  ofteti  of  a  bright  yellow  or  chrome 
Coldr,  or  of  a  dark  brown  or  chocolate  color,  caused  by  the  admix- 
ture of  grumous  bbod.  The  appearance  of  the  stools  varies  much 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  change  of  color  probably  depending 
upon  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  bile  and  acid  in  the  intestines; 
the  abdomen  is  more  or  less  tumid  and  painful  on  pressare;  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  with  drawing  up  of  the  limbs,  and  bloody 
■ 

*  Kreoiote  trill  be  fooad  io  a  targs  proportion  of  caies  effeetoaY.^Eo.  Boff.  Jotm 
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discbarges  are  the  most  important  signs  in  this  stage  of  the  affec- 
tion; the  temperature  of  the  abdomen  is  usually  elevated,  while 
that  of  the  extremities  is  cool;  the  pulse  is  small*  and  feeble,  or  it 
is  frequent  and  tense;  occasionally  it  is  intermittent;  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  emaciation  already  observed  progresses,  the  skin 
about  the  neck  and  thighs  hanging  in  folds;  the  eyes  become 
sunken  in  the  orbit,  and  each  is  surrounded  by  a  dark  areola;  the 
nose  is  sharp,  and  the  lips  are  shrivelled;  the  feet  become  cedema- 
tons,  and  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  so  much  impaired  that  flies 
collect  upon  the  face  without  causing  any  uneasiness;  petechia  are 
occasionally  observed  at  this  period;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  incrusted 
and  covered  with  aphthae,  and  deglutition  is  now  more  or  less 
painful;  the  child  is  often  observed  to  thrust  its  fingers  far  back  into 
the  mouth,  from  dryness  of  the  fauces;  the  appetite  becomes 
greatly  impaired,  and  there  is  almost  constant  thirst,.  Dr.  Dewees 
mentions  the  eruption  of  a  quantity  of  minute  vesicles  upon  the 
chest,  which  he  considers  a  fatal  sign .  Dr.  Condie  states  that  he 
has  known  many  instances  of  recovery,  even  when  the  eruption 
has  been  most  extensive  and  distinct.  We  have  observed  it  but  in 
a  single  instance;  the  eruption,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
chest,  but  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  Chapman 
speaks  of  the  appearance  of  pink-colored  stools  as  a  fatal  symptom; 
this  does  not  correspond  with  our  own  observations. 

Anatomical  characters  of  the  second  stage, — These  consist  essen- 
tially in  inflammation  with  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
ulceration  of  the  follicles,  more  especially  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  man^  cases  presents  its 
usual  appearance  and  consistence;  in  others  it  is  mqre  or  less 
injected  and  softened,  the  softening  extending  occasionallv  to  all 
the  coats,  resembling  the  conc^tion  described  by  Cruveilhier,  as 
characteristic  of  the  disease  termed  by  him  vmhaie  gastro-intesti* 
nale  des  enfans^  and  by  Jaeger,  Gairdner,  and  others  softening  of 
the  stomach. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  in  their  work  on  the  diseases  of  children, 
notice  the  correspondence  between  the  symptoms  of  softening  of 
the  stomach  as  described  by  Jaeger,  and  those  of  cholera  infantum; 
but  an  examination  of  the  cases  recorded  in  this  paper  will  show 
that  this  condition  of  the  organ  is  but  rarely  observed.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  not  unfrequently  covered  with  a  layer 
df  whitish  opaque  mucus  easily  scraped  off  with  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel;  the  mucous  follicles  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
more  or  less  apparent;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine 
is  occasionally  softened,  and  for  the  most  part  pale  in  the  greater 
portion  of  its  extent,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Dewees  and 
others,  who  consider*  the  small  intestine  as  beikig  the  exclusive  seat 
of  the  disease.  In  one  case  the  portion  of  intestine  inflamed  (the 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum),  presented  a  brick-dust  color  inter- 
rupted with  alternations  of  a  pale  yellow,  mottled  with  red.  in 
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some  points;  minute  vessels  were  seen  freely  inoscalating  with 
each  other;  in  other  portions  the  inosculations  were  less  distinct, 
there  being  a  uniform  reddish  tinge.  In  another  it  was  of  a  dull 
red,  or  brick-dust  color,  minutely  injected  with  red  vessels,  and  in 
several  points,  especially  upon  the  surface  of  the  valvules  connt- 
ventes,  presented  a  dotted  appearance;  it  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
intestine  four  inches  in  extent  from  the  pylorus.  In  another  case, 
(Case  X.,)  the  duodenum  at  iis  upper  portion  presented  a  slight 
shade  of  pink^  with  a  few  minute  arborizations,  and  in  several  other 
instances  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation  affecting  the 
duodenum  at  its  upper  extremity.  There  was  also  a  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  presented  nothing  remarkable.  The  small  intestines 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  orange  colored  mucus.  The 
large  intestine  was  more  or  less  inflamed  and  softened  in  almost 
every  instance;  the  inflammation  existed  in  the  form  of  bands,  and 
presented  a  dotted  arborescent  appearance;  in  one  case  these  bands 
were  longitudinal;  they  were  Ave  or  six  inches  in  length,  and 
several  lines  in  breadth;  in  another  case  the  bands  were  about  two 
•inches  in  length,  having  a  minutely  arboriform  appearance,  and 
were  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  surrounding  membrane;  the  first  was 
situated  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  coecum,  the  second  six 
inches  from  the  first,  and  extended  nearly  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  gut;  it  was  three  inches  in  length  and  very  minutely  injected, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  arboriform  arrangement.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  redness  was  diffused  with  occasional  ramifi- 
cations; in  one  instance  the  inflammation  occupied  the  whole  extent 
of  the  colon;  it  was  of  a  vivid  red  throughout,  and  the  membrane 
was  much  thickened.  The  inflammation  was  here  also  for  the 
most  part  diffused,  or  in  the  form  of  bands  occasionally  presenting 
a  ramiform  appearance,  the  minute  vessels  freely  inosculating  with 
each  other.  From  the  margin  of  the  follicles  minute  vessels  were 
seen  to  radiate  to  the  surrounding  membrane,  occupying  the  entire 
surface  of  the  intestine,  showing  that  the  inflammation  commenced 
in  the  follicles  and  extended  subsequently  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  follicles  were  often  found  to  be  more  or  less  ulcerated,  the 
ulcerations  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the  muscular  coat;  the 
ulcerations  were  more  numerous  and  penetrated  more  deeply  in  the 
rectum  than  in  other  portions  of  the  intestine;  it  was  often  com- 
pletely riddled  with  them;  we  have  not  observed  the  surrounding 
membrane  to  be  implicated  to  any  extent;  the  mucous  membrane 
was  more  or  less  softened  in  the  greater  number  of  cases;  in 
one  instance  it  was  thickened;  the  membrane  in*  this  case  was 
intensely  inflamed.  The  coats  of  the  intestine  were  covered  with 
a  layer  of  mucus,  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  diminish  considerably 
its  calibre.  It  ordinarily  contained  a  quantity  of  grayish  colored 
fasces  of  the  consistence  of  gruel.  The  lungs  presented  nothing 
remarkable  but  a  slight  engorgement  posteriorly  except  in  three 
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eatesy  one  of  which  was  complicated  with  measleB,  and  the  reiaain* 
ioff  two  with  hooping-cough;  in  these  cases  the  usual  appearance  of 
lobular  pneumonia  were  present.  In  one  case  the  patient  had  been 
attackea  with  pleurisy  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  night  air; 
at  the  autopsy  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  was  found  efiused  in 
the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura^  and  the  lung  was  more  or  less  disor* 

Siuized.  The  peritoneum  presented  its  usual  healthy  color  in  all 
e  cases  observed;  the  liver  was  greatly  enlarged  in  but  a  single 
instance,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  most  authors  who  affirm 
this  to  be  uniformly  the  case,  the  gall  bladder  was  more  or  less 
distended  with  dark  colored  bile  staining  the  finger  a  deep  yellow; 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  not  enlarged;  the  spleen  and  kidneys 
presented  nothing  remarkable.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater  were  more  or  less  distended;  the  arcbnoid  was  pale 
and  moist,  except  in  one  case  in  which  there  was  a  slight  opacity  at 
the  base  of  the  brain;  there  was  more  or  less  efiusion  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid cellular  tissue,  for  the  most  part  limpid;  occasionally  it 
presented  a  whitish,  opalescent  or  citron  colored  appearance;  the 
pia  mater  was  more  or  less  injected,  but  the  injection  for  the  most 
part  appears  to  hare  been  confined  to  the  larger  ramifications;  it 
was  easily  removed  by  traction  from  the  surface  of  the  brain;  the 
substance  of  the  brain  presented  its  natural  appearance  except  in 
two  cases,  in  one  of  wnich  the  central,  and  in  die  other  both  the 
central  and  the  cortical  portions  were  injected;  it  was  soft^aed  in 
four  of  the  cases;  there  was  little  or  no  elSusion  in^  the  ventricles; 
in  one  instance  the  lateral  ventricles  appeared  to  be  quite  dry  as  if 
wiped  with  a  cloth. 

Treatment, — We  have  seen  that  the  second  stage  is  characterized 
chiefly  by  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  drawing  up  of 
the  limbs,  and  bloody  stools,  symptoms  which  depend  upon  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  merpbrane,  more  .especially  of  the  large 
intestine.  The  treatment,  therefore,  in  this  stage  should  be  anti- 
phlogistic There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  tnat  the  mortality 
'from  cholera  infantum  has  arisen  in  a  ^reat  degree  from  not  keeping 
its  inflammatory  character  sufficiently  in  view.  We  have  found 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  in 
every  autopsy  that  we  have  made,  and  evidence  of  its  existence 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  clearly  demonstrated  in  all  the 
published  cases  that  have  come  under  our  observation, 

The  chief  object  of  the  present  essay,  indeed,  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  the  above  fact,  and  to  the  importance 
of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  instead  of  the  purgative  plan  usually 
pursued  and  with  such  fatal  results.  When  the  abdomen  is  disten- 
ded and  painful  on  pressure,  with  a  tense  frequent  or  full  pulse,  v.  s. 
should  be  resorted  to.  This  is  occasionally  required  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  6t8i  stage,  when  there  is  much  cerebral  deter- 
mination ;  should  v.  s.  not  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  inflammatory 
condition,  or  when  the  state  of  the  pnlse  does  not  indicate  it,  leeches 
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or  cups  are  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  ;  we  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  directing  cups  in  this  aSection,  but  from  the  great  benefit 
which  we  have  seen  result  from  their  use  in  the  lobular  pneumonia 
of  children,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  their  employ- 
ment. Mothers  naturally  object  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
harsh  remedy,  but  by  persuation  they  can  fi^enerally  be  induced  to 
submit  to  it,  and  the  great  advantage  we  nave  uniformly  derived 
from  their  employment  in  the  last  mentioned  disease,  we  think  war- 
rants their  use  in  this.  The  r  mount  of  pain  is  much  less  than  is 
supposed,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  is  more  suddenly  and  effectu- 
ally extracted  than  by  leeches,  besides  which  there  is  no  risk  of 
subsequent  hemorrage.  One,  two,  three,  or  four  cups  may  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  repeated  should  pain  on  pressure  or 
the  bloody  discharges  continue.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
reaction  in  children  is  seldom  great,  and  that  the  most  intense 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  exist,  while  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  skin  is  but  little  elevated  ;  or  may  be  quite  cool,  and 
the  pulse  feeble.  Stmulants  in  these  cases  are  too  often  given,  and 
may  destroy  the  patient ;  the  true  course  is  to  pursue  a  cautious 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  supporting  the  patient  at  the  same  time  by 
the  blandest  articles  of  nourishment.  It  has  been  advised  to  apply 
leeches  to  the  anus,  and  this  may  occasionally  be  done  with  advan- 
tage. Injections  of  cold  water  or  iced  water,  as  the  severity  of  the 
case  may  require,  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Miller  of  New  York, 
and  we  believe  with  great  propriety.  The  remedy,  he  observes, 
though  generally  advisable,  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  that 
period  of  disease  when  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  previously 
well  emptied  of  its  acrid  and  offensive  contents.  Should  there  be 
reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  such  accumulations,  the  dischar- 
ges being  watery  and  mixed  with  indigestible  food,  with  a  tumid 
state  of  the  abdomen,  a  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  hour 
or  two  until  the  bowels  are  disturbed.  We  have  observed  that  the 
small  intestines  are  but  little  affected  in  this  disease,  and  we  should 
think,  therefore,  that  no  objection  could  be  made  to  the  use  of  mild 
laxatives  for  this  purpose,  the  treatment  being  the  same  as  in  dys- 
entery. Castor  oil,  the  oleaginous  mixture  in  small  doses,  or 
the  oil  of  butter,  may  also  be  employed.  Injections  of  the  liquor 
plumbi  subacetat.  dilut.  (3  j  to  a  gill  of  water)  are  also  productive 
of  benefit,  or  the  accetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains 
to  a  gill  of  water,  for  a  chiki  of  two  years.  The  internal  remedies 
should  be  small  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  as  prescribed  in 
the  first  stage,  or  the  same  dose  of  calomel  combined  with  i  to  }  a 
grain  of  Dover's  powder  every  three  hours.  It  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously associated  with  acetate  of  lead  to  the  amount  of  from 
one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  but  we  believe  this  remedy  bet- 
ter adapted  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  When  there 
is  much  irritability,  and  the  skin  not  perternaturally  dry,  the  ext* 
hyoscyam.  may  be  sobstituted  for  the  Dover's  powders.    Emetics 
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we  consider  decidedly  objectionable  in  every  stage  of  cholera 
infantum,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  recommended  by 
high  authority. 

It  will  be  observed  that  inflammation  with  ramollissement  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  exists  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  and  emetics  under  such  cases  must  be  decidedly  injurious. 
With  regard  to  purgatives  the  same  objection  applies.  Laxatioes 
may  occasionally  be  proper  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
accumulation  of  irritating  matters  in  the  intestine,  and  of  them  the 
best,  as  above  mentioned,  is  calomel  either  alone  or  in  combinatioa 
with  a  small  quantity  of  Dover's  powders  (i  to  )  of  a  grain,)  and 
followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
the  young  practitioner  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  use  opium  ih 
this  disease,  or  indeed  in  any  other  in  which  there  is  a  determina« 
tion  to  the  head;  The  warm  bath  is  a  useful  remedy,  unless  the 
child  be  too  debilitated  ;  he  should  be  immersed  in  it  up  to  the  neck, 
and  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  applied  at  the  same  time  to  the 
head,  in  order  to  lessen  the  determination  to  the  brain.  IShould  the 
application  of  cups  or  leeches  to  the  abdomen  not  be  sufllcient  to 
remove  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  pulse  be  feeble  or  the 
patient  much  exhausted,  blisters  may  be  resorted  to,  but  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  their  employment  lest  gangrene  ensue.  We 
have  seen  very  troublesome  consequences  arise  from  the  applica* 
tfon  of  blisters  to  children,  and  in  one  instance  we  think  the  child 
lost  its  Kfe  from  their  imprudent  use.  They  should  never  be  sof« 
fered  to  remain  more  than  three  hours,  and  after  their  removal,  a 
large  emollient  poultice  should  be  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen. 
Should  there  be  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  manifested  by 
stupor,  rolling  about  of  the  head,  or  a  disposition  to  coma,  cloths 
wrunsr  out  of  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  lead  water  and  spirits  of  wine  should  be  applied  to 
the  head.  Should  these  symptoms  continue,  leeches  in  small  num* 
bers^ay  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  behind  the  mastoid  processes. 
Counter  irritation  should  also  be  made  by  stimulating  pediluvia,  or 
the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  extemities. 

Cholera  infantum  not  unfrequently  becomes  chronic,  the  symp*- 
toms  being  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  or 
the  patient  may  sink  into  a  typhoid  state.  The  remedies  in  this 
case  consist  of  the  warm  bath,  to  which  salt,  mustard,  brandy  or 
Cayenne  pepper  may  be  added,  counter  irritating  applications  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  internal  use  of  mild  astringents.  When  the  diar- 
rhoBa  is  such  as  to  exhaust  the  patient  the  cretaceous  preparations 
may  be  cautiously  employed,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  arrest 
the  discharges  too  suddenly. 

The  following  prescription  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Parrish  for 
that  purpose.  |k. — ^Potasses  su1>carb,  9j ;  gum  acacise,  3  j  ;  tr. 
opii,  gtt.  vj ;  aq.  cinnam,  ^iss ;  sacch,  alb.,  3j.  M.  A  teaspoonful 
to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours.    Should  this  not  be  sufllident, 
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the  following  may  be  employed*  B?, — Test,  ostrear.  ppt,  3  iss  ; 
gum  acacise,  3  j ;  tr.  thebaic,  gtt.  x';  sacch.  alb.,  3  j ;  aq.  pur,  vel 
aq.  cinnam.,  §  iv.    M.  Sig.  A  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

'Dr.  Condie  states  that  he  has  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
use  of  charcoal  in  chronic  cases  of  this  affection,  when  the  dischar- 
ges were  of  a  dark  color,  acrid  and  ofieitsive.  He  employs  it  in 
combination  with  powdered  rubarb,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  extract  of 
byoscyamus,  according  to  the  following  prescription.  Ijs — Carb. 
ligni,  3  j  a  3  ij ;  pulv.  rhei,9  ij  ;  ipecac,  grs.  iv  a  grs.  xij,  M.  ft. 
chart,  xii.  Sig*  One  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Lime 
water  and  Milk  may  also  be  given  in  these  cases,  also  equal  parts 
of  charcoal  and  magnesia. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  use  of  the  charcoal 
too  long,  as  serious  accidents  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  its  accu- 
mulation in  the  bowels.  The  infusion  of  soda  and  hickory  ashes  is 
also  said  to  be  beneficial.  The  syrup  of  rhubarb  may  b,e  given  in 
doses  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three 
hours,  or  the  powder  according  to  the  following  formula.  1^. — 
Pulv.  rhei,  grs.  xv  ;  pulv.  ipecac,  grs.  v  ;  magnes,  calcinat.  grs.  xx  ; 
sacch.  alb.  3  j^;  tr.  opii  gtt.  x  ;  ol.  anis.  gtt  v.  or  gtt.  vi ;  aq.  §iij. 
M.  A  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two  (Dr.  Chapman.)  Columbo 
root  in  powder  or  infusion  may  also  be  employed.  (Dose  from  two 
to  three  grains.)  The  infusion  of  the  common  logwood  (hematox- 
ylon  campechianum,)  Dr.  Chapman  states,  was  much  employed  bv 
Dr.  Physick  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  pom^ranate  root  (puncia  granatum,) 
or  of  the  flowers,  is  also  considered  useful.  The  best  of  all  these 
vegetable  astringents,  according  to  Dr.  Chapman,  is  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  leaves  of  the  dew  (rubus  trivilis)  or  of  the  blackberry  root 
(rubus  villosus.)  The  dewberry  is  preferable,  from  its  greater 
strength.  The  dose  is  about  a  teaspoonful.  The  alum  plant  (He- 
uchera  Americana,)  a  common  plant  in  the  neighborhooa  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  also  been  highly  recommended  as  an  astringent  in  this 
affection.  Alum,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  of  two  grains  with  a  small 
quantity  of  opium  may  also  be  employed,  or  the  acetate  of  lead  in 
combination  with  the  same  remedy.  t>r.  Eberle  states  that  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  this  disease,  he  has  occasionally  derived  consid- 
erable benefit  from  the  use  of  the  tartrate  of  iron  according  to  the 
following  formula.  8?. — ^Ferri  tartrat.  gr.  xi ;  syr.  zingibens,  §88  ; 
aq.pur.  |ij.  M.  From  twenty  to  forty  drops'^ to  be  given  to  an 
infant  four  or  five  times  daily.  Dr.  Chapman  advises  the  sulphate  of 
iron  under  the  same  circumstances.  Qt. — Ferri  sulphat  grs.  ij ; 
acid  sulph.  gtt.  x  ;  sacch,  aid.  3j  ;  aq,  fj.  M.  Dose  a  teaspoonful 
as  often  as  necessary.  Dr.  Meigs  has  written  favorably  of  a  plung- 
ing tepid  bath  made  of  the  infusion  of  white  oak  bark.  American 
Medical  Recorder^  vol.  iii.  p.  507.  He  states  that  it  produced  a 
rapid  amendment  in  one  case  in  which  he  tried  it,  and  a  perceptible 
improvement  in  another.     When  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
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are  small  in  quantity,  thin,  dark  colored  and  highly  offensive,  Wiin 
flatulency,  the  spirits  of  turpentine  may  he  ^ven.  Turpentine  in 
the  acute  form  should  never  be  employed.  It  is  a  ''deadly  remedy." 
The  following  is  the  formula  proposed  by  Dr.  Condie.  Prescription. 
— ^Mucila^.  ff.  acaciss,  fiij ;  saccb.  alb.  3vj  ;  spt  89th.  nitros,  3iij  ; 
apt  terebmtn,  3ij ;  magnes.  calcinat.  grs.  xilj ;  spt.  lavand.  comp. 
3ij.  M.  Sig.  A  teaspoonfui  threetimes  a  day,  or  oftener  when 
the  child  is  oyer  two  years  of  age.  The  juniper  oil  is  also  consid- 
ered an  excellent  pafiiative  for  this  purpose.  Prescription.-^^^OI. 
junip.  3ij ;  sulph.  ether  |bs  ;  tr.  opii.  gtt.  xU  M.  Sig.  Prom  ten 
to  fifteen  drops  from  three  to  four  tvnes  daily.  The  balsam  copaiba 
may  also  be  employed.  The  dose  is  from  tnree  to  five  drops.  Dr. 
Parrish  states  that  he  has  frequently  directed  an  infusion  of  bark 
and  cinnamon  in  lime  water  in  the  following  proportions.  Pre- 
scription.— ^Best  bark  coarsely  powdered,  fss  ;  cinnamon  3ij  ;  Kme 
water  §ijj.  M,  It  should  be  suffered  to  stand  a  little  while  and  then 
decanted ;  a  desert  spoonful  may  be  taken  several  times  a  day. 
With  this  remedy  we  have  no  experierience<  The  bark  jacket  is 
also  occasionally  employed.  Injections  of  the  bark  may  likewise 
be  given.  These  remedies  should  be  employed  only  when  the 
symptoms  are  of  a  typhoid  character,  the  vital  forces  being  insuffi- 
ci^it  to  sustain  the  patient.  When  the  child  is  greatly  exhausted, 
stimulating  frictions  to  the  bcKiy  with  flann^ks  wrung  out  of  hot 
brandy  and  water,  or  whiskey  should  be  used,  er  if  the  exhausUon 
be  extreme,  it  may  become  necessary  to  resort  to  stimulants  inter- 
nally, as  wine  whey,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Dr.  Eberle  states  that  in  these  circumstances  be  has  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  tincture  of  cinnamon  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops  in  some  mucilaginous  fluki  every  four  hours.  When 
the  discharges  are  very  frequent,  attended  with  great  exhaustion, 
the  spiritsof  ammonise  aromaticusin  combination  with  chalk  mixtore 
is  a  useful  remedy.  Dr.  Hartshome,  one  of  tiie  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  this  city,  recommends  the  use  of  creosote  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  this  disease.  The  following  is.  a  formula  he 
employs.  Prescription* — Creosote,  gtt  j. ;  test,  ostrear.  pfwparat, 
3ij. ;  g.  acaciffi  pulv.  %m.  ;  aq.,  ^vj.  Dose  a  teaspoonfui  every 
two  hours  for  a  child  two  years  of  a^. 

Tannin,  we  would  suppose  might  also  be  advantageously 
employed  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  when  the  discharges 
are  abundant.  It  is  said  to  be  less  likely  t6  irritate  the  stomach  and 
bowels  that  the  ordinary  astringents.  The  dose  for  a  child  of  two 
years  is  one^fourth  of  a  grain  every  three  hours,  or  of  the  pure  tan* 
nin  one-twenty«*fourUi  of  a  grain  repeated  as  often. 

When  there  is  an  aphthous  condition  of  the  fauces,  Dr.  Parrish 
thinks  he  has  found  nothing  (k>  so  much  good  as  a  gargle  of  lime 
water  and  bark.  Dr.  Grimths.  he  observes,  in  some  protracted 
cases  of  cholera,  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  scalded  lemonade 
to  the  child  and  with  a  very  happy  eSect. 
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Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet.  If  not  weaned,  the 
child  should  be  confined  to  the  breast,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
barley  water,  toast,  or  gum  water.  So  long  as  the  inflammation  is 
inactive,  or  when  it  has  subsided  or  has  assumed  a  chronic  form, 
'  articles  of  a  more  nourishing  kind  may  be  allowed,  as  boiled  milk, 
tapioca,  arrow  root,  or  sago,  or  thin  oatmeal  gruel,  or  flour  boiled 
in  milk;  the  flour  should  to  put  in  a  rag,  and  then  boiled  until  it 
be^mes  hard,  and  grated.  This,  we  believe  to  be  a  most  excellent 
article  of  diet  We  know  a  remarkable  instance  of  chronic  dysen- 
tery in  the  adult,  cured  by  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  and 
confinement  to  this  diet  when  all  other  means  had  failed.  In  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  when  the  patient  is  greatly  debilitated, 
the  appetite  occasionally  becomes  craving  for  certain  stimulating 
articles  of  food,  which  it  may  be  right  to  gratify.  Dr.  Parrish 
relates  several  instances  of  this  kind  in  his  lectures.  Dr.  Wistar, 
he  observes,  used  to  mention  the  case  of  a  child  that  was  brought 
to  the  parlor  while  die  family  were  at  dinner.  It  was  extremely 
weak,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  It  showed 
a  strong  disposition  for  some  ham  which  was  on  the  table.  The 
black  skin  covering  the  ham  was  the  part  which  is  seemed  particu- 
larly to  desire.  It  was  gratified,  and  it  did  not  discontinue  sucking 
the  piece  until  it  had  deprived  it  of  its  nutritious  juices.  From  this 
time  it  began  to  recover,  and  ultimately  got  well.  Dr.  Wistar  was 
so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  above  practice  that  he  used 
to  tempt  his  little  paUents  with  small  pieces  of  ham.  Some  would 
eat  it,  others  seemed  to  have  no  desire  for  this  kind  of  food.  In  the 
latter  case  he  did  not  press  it  upon  them.  Dr.  Parrish  states  that 
he  often  prescribed  the  essence  of  ham  in  these  protracted  cases  of 
cholera.  He  directs  the  juice  to  be  bottled  up  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  rancid,  and  to  be  used  as  occasion  requires.  He  also 
relates  an  instance  of  a  child  under  similar  circumstances  that 
seemed  very  anxious  to  eat  some  butter  which  was  on  the  table; 
this  child  was  also  indulged,  and  it  continued  to  devour  the  butter, 
lump  after  lump,  until  it  had  made  way  with  the  whole.  From 
this  time  it  was  allowed  as  much  butter  as  it  desired,  and  under  this 
plan  it  recovered. 

The  same  directions  with  regard  to  ventilation  apply  to  this  as  to 
the  first  stage. 

Third  stage. — Symptoms.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  this  stage 
of  the  afiection  are  an  unusual  disposition  to  drowsiness  or  stupor, 
rolling  of  the  bead,  and  chewing  motion  of  the  under  jaw,  succeeded 
by  convulsive  movements  or  rigidity,  of  one  or  more  extremities 
followed  by  paralysis.  When  the  disease  has  progressed  thus  far, 
it  may  be  considered  almost,  if  not  entirely  beyond  hope. 

Anatomical  characters. — These  consist  essentiall  v«  in  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  brain  from  softening  of  its  tissue.  The 
softening  is  sometimes  general,  but  is  more  often  confined  either  to 
the  cortical  substance,  or  to  the  central  portions  of  the  brain  and 
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cerebellaro*  The  softening  may  exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
the  brain  readily  to  ^ve  way  on  slight  pressure,  or  its  sabstance 
may  be  rendered  auite  diffluent  so  as  to  resemble  cream.  These 
eflects  are  the  result  of  long  continued  irritation;  the  substance  of 
the  brain  when  cut  into,  usually  presents  numerous  red  spots  from 
effusion  of  blood  The  pia  mater  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  its 
▼eins  much  distended.  There  is  also  effusion  of  serum  in  the  sn^ 
arachnoid  tissue,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  in  the  lateral  ven* 
tricles.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  the  surface  being 
sometimes  quite  dry. 

lyeatment. — Notwithstanding  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
patient,  it  is  our  duty  to*  make  use  of  such  means  as  affi>rd  any, 
even  the  slightest  prospect  of  relief.  These  consist  in  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  temples  and  io  the  mastoid  processes,  with 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  They  should  be  dressed  with 
mercurial  ointment  The  treatment  in  fact  is  the  same  as  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  and  we  think  we  have  derived  more  benefit  from 
the  use  of  blisters  in  that  aflectton,  than  from  any  other  means. 
Cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  or  of  vinegar  and  water,  should 
be  at  the  same  time  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  temples, 

Du^ons. ^Cholera  infantum  may  be  confounded  with  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain-  From  this,  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  frequency  of  the  discharges,  whereas,  in  the 
former  affection  the  bowels  are  usually  torpid,  and  by  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the  disease.  In  tubercu- 
lar meningitis  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  such  as  indicate  an 
affection  of  the  brain;  it  occurs  for  the  roost  part  in  delicate  scrofu- 
lous children.  Cholera  infantum  commences  with  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  In  tubercular  meningitis,  the  cerebral  symptoms  predomi- 
nate in  the  commencement.  The  child  is  restless  and  irritable, 
and  complains  of  acute  pain  in  the  head,  referring  it  chiefly  to  the 
forehead:  the  pain  is  intermittent,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  cry,  which  has  been  considered  by  Coindet  and  others  as 
pathognomonic;  the  sleep  is  more  or  less  disturbed,  and  there  is 
frequent  tossing  about  of  the  hands;  the  head  is  rolled  from  side  to 
side,  and  there  is  more  or  less  moaning  and  grinding  of  the  teeth; 
delirium  is  almost  a  constant  symptom,  and  the  countenance 
assumes  a  peculiar  characteristic  appearance;  this  is  so  marked 
that  even  the  nurses  at  the  Children's  hospital  of  Paris,  easily 
recognize  the  disease.  It  is  only  in  the  advanced  stages,  that 
cholera  infantum  can  be  confounaed  with  tubercular  meningitis 
when  the  patient  relapses  mto  a  state  of  drowsiness  or  stupor; 
which  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  advanced  stage  of  hydroce- 
phalus, and  is  often  accompanied  or  preceded  by  convulsions. 
Cholera  infantum  may  be  confounded  with  the  typhoid  fever  of 
children.  To  this  affection  it  b^ars  a  close  resemblance;  it'may  be 
distinguished  from  it,  however,  by  the  absence  of  gargouilliment, 
of  the  numerous  lenticular  spots  which  in  typhoid  fever  usually* 
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make  their  appearance  from  thd  sixth  to  the  twelfth  day,  by  the 
agitation  and  slight  delirum  at  night;  the  prominence  of  the  spleen, 
the  character  of  tlie  fever,  which  is  more  intense,  and  continues 
beyond  the  ninth  day;  and  the  existence  of  the  sibilant  rale,  all 
of  which  are  prominent,  although  not  constant  symptoms  in  typhoid 
fever.*  ^    , 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases  is  such  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  distinguish  them  apart.  Cholera  infantum  may 
also  be  confounded  with  softening  of  the  stomach.  The  similarity 
between  the  symptoms  of  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach,  as 
described  by  Jeeger,  and  those  of  eholera  infantum,  appears  indeed 
to  be  striking;  the  coincidence  has  been  observed  by  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  who  do  not  describe  the  latter  disease  as  a  distinct  afiec* 
tion  occurring  in  Paris.  The  following  are  the  signs  of  gelatinous 
softening  of  the  stomach,  as  laid  down  by  them  in  their  invaluable 
work.  If  a  child  be  taken  suddenly  with  obstinate  vomitings  which 
persist,  with  instatiable  thirst,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with 
abundant  diarrhoea;  if  at  the  same  time  it  emaciates  with  rapidity, 
whilst  the  gastric  symptoms  almost  exclusively  predominate,  we  may 
then  infer  a  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach.' — (Tom.  i.  p.  467. 
Art.  Gastrite  et  Rtimollissment  de  rEstomac.) 

Prt^nosis. — The  prognosis|in  cholera  infantum  may  be  considered 
favorsible  when  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  when  the  temperature 
is  restored  to  the  surface,  when  the  vomiting  ceases,  and  the  alvine 
discharges  become  less  frequent,  and  more  natural ;  an  opposite 
opinion  may  be  formed  when  the  pulse  continues  feeble  ;  the  sur- 
face remains  cold  ;  the  discharges  become  very  frequent,  resem- 
bling the  washings  of  meat,  accompanied  with  great  uneasiness  and 
jactitation,  or  a  disposition  to  stupor  ;  should  there  be  rigidity  and 
a  partial  loss  of  power  of  the  extremeties,  the  patient  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  if  not  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

{The  Cases  are  omitted.) 


Vaginal' Hysterotomy^  and  subsequent  delivery  with  forceps^  with 
safeUf  to  both  mother  and  child.  By  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, in  the  University  of  New  York. 

[Eitracted  from  tho  American  Joomal  of  the  Medical  ScieDces  for  April.  1848.] 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  6ih,  1847,  at  5  o'clock  A.  M.,  Doctor  Alex- 
ander Clinton  was  summoned  to  attend  Mrs.  L.,  aged  36,  in  labour 
with  her  first  child.  Dr.  Clinton  had  been  for  some  time  the  family 
physician  of  Mrs.  E.,  and  had  attended  her  in  repeated  and  occa- 
sionally severe  attacks  of  nephritis.    On  reaching  the  house,  he 
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found  Mrs.  L.  in  labour,  th^  pains  being  decided,  and  occurred  with 
regularity  at  intervals  of  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes.  In  bis  exam- 
ination per  yaginam,  the  Doctor  was  unable  to  detect  the  os  tinces ; 
he  very  cautiousl3r  explored  the  vasinia  and  persenting  portion  of 
the  womb  with  bis  finger ;  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
find  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  os  was  owing  to  mal-position  of  the  organ 
— ^probably  retroversion  of  the  cervix.  Accordingly,  he  waited 
until  evenmg,  when  the  pains  increasing  in  violence,  and  assuming 
an  expulsive  character,  be  again  examined  his  patient,  but  with  no 
better  success.  He  then  proposed  a  consultation,  the  patient  having 
been  in  labour  fourteen  hours.  My  colleague,  PrcXessor  Valentine 
Mott,  was  sent  for ;  on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  case,  he  made 
a  vaginal  examination ;  and,  after  repeated  attempts,  he  failed  in 
finding  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Professor  Mott  suggested  that 
possibly  some  change  would  occur  during  the  night  in  the  position 
of  the  parts,  which  would  enable  him  to  reach  the  os  uteri,  and  left 
the  house  with  the  promise  that  he  would  return  in  the  morning. 
Doctor  Clinton  continued  with  his  patient  during  the  night,  and  the 
pains  occurred  regularly  with  more  or  less  force.  He  made  several 
examinations  in  the  night,  and  could  find  nothing  but  a  globular, 
smooth,  and  uniform  surface.  In  the  morning,  Nov.  7th,  at  ten 
o'clock.  Prof.  Mott  returned.  The  pains  were  then  much  more  vio* 
lent  and  the  patient  sufiered  severely.  He  again  attempted  by 
examination  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  womb — and  again  failed. 
To  use  his  own  language,  ^'I  have  seen  a  great  many  obstetiic 
cases,  and  have  attended  almost  every  variety  of  parturition  ;  but 
it  is  the  first  time,  after  36  hours  labour,  that  1  could  not  feel  the 
OS  tinc^B^  the  case  was  now  assuming  a  dangerous  character — the 
pains  were  frequent  and  expulsive,  with  an  obliterated  mouth  of  the 
womb.  The  fear,  therefore,  was  rupture  of  this  organ,  and  death 
of  the  patient  with  but  little  chance  for  the  life  of  the  child.  The 
husband  friends  were  informed  of  the  precarious  situation  of  the 
patient.  Doctors  Mott  and  Clinton  decided  to  have  additional  con- 
sultation ;  and  at  the  request  of  these  gentlemen,  I  met  them  at 
one  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  patient  having  been  in  more  or  less 
active  labour  for  forty  hours.  On  examining  the  patient  I  could 
not  feel  the  slightest  trace  of  an  os  tincse  ;  and  I  became  satisfied, 
after  a  thorough  exploration,  that  it  was  entirely  obliterated. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  death  of  the  mother  being  inevitable 
without  an  operation,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  the  womb  open 
through  the  vagina ;  and  at  the  request  of  Drs.  Mott  and  Clinton, 
1  proposed  to  perform  the  operation  as  follows :   with  a  probe* 

f)ointed  bistoury  covered  to  within  a  few  lines  of  its  extremity  with 
inen,  and  taking  my  finger,  as  a  guide,  I  made  a  bi-lateral  sectioa 
of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  extending  the  incision  to  within  a  line  or 
two  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  head  of  the  child  was  immedi- 
ately felt  through  the  opening.    The  pain  continued  with  violence, 
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but  there  was  no  progress  in  the  delivery — the  neck  of  the  wonrlb 
was  extremely  hard  and  resisting,  and  presented  to  the  touch  after 
the  incision,  a  cartilaginous  feel.     Dr.  Mott  and  myself  then  left 
the  patient  in  charge  of  Dr.  Clinton,  and  returned  again  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     At  this  time,  although  the  pains  had  been 
severe,  the  head  had  not  descended,  nor  had  any  impression  been 
made  upon  the  opening.    I  then  made  an  incision  through  the  pos*- 
terior  lip.     The  patient  was  not  in  a  condition  to  sustain  blood- 
letting, and  a  weak  solution  of  tartar  emetic  was  administered  with 
a  view,  if  possible  of  producing  relaxation.     Dr.  Clinton  remained 
with  the  patient,  and  promised,  if  anything  occurred  during  the 
night,  to  inform  us  of  it.     We  were  both  sent  for  at  two  o'clock,  the 
patient  suSering  severely  from  violent  and  excessive  pain,  all  of 
which  produced  little  or  no  chan^  on  the  bead  of  the  child. 
We  remained  until  seven  o'clock  m  the  morning,  when  we  left. 
The  patient  being  much  fatigued,  a  Dover's  powder  was  ordered, 
which  procured  a  comfortable  sleep,  and  temporary  immunity  from 
sufiering.     We  called  again  at  eleven  o'clock ;  the  opening  had 
dilated  somewhat,  and  the  head  could  be  more  distinctly  felt,  but  it 
bad  not  begun  to  engage  in  the  pelvis.     There  was  much  heat 
about  the  parts,  and  the  scalp  was  corrugated.     The  pains  contin- 
ued with  regularity,  losing  nothing  in  violence,  and  about  six  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  patient's  strength  was  evidently 
giving  away,  and  her  pulse  rose  to  140.     In  a  word,  the  symptoms 
were  most  alarming.'    The  question  now  presented  itself,  what  was 
to  be  done?    After  mature  deliberation,  being  essentially  conserva- 
tive in  the  whole  management  of  the  case,  we  determined  to  make 
an  atempt  to  deliver  with  the  forceps— certainly  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  with  the  head  at  the  superior  strait,  not  begun  to  engage  in 
the  pelvis,  and  the  opening  of  the  womb  not  larger  than  a  dollar 
piece,  rigid  and  unyielding.     The  forceps,  however,  after  a  full 
view  of  the  circumstances,  presented  to  us  the  most  feasible  means 
of  effecting  delivery.    At  tne  request  of  Doctors  Mott  and  Clinton, 
I  applied  the  forceps,  and  was  fortunate,  without  much  loss  of  time, 
in  locking  the  instrument.     The  head  was  situated  diagonally  on 
the  upper  strait  with  flexion  but  partially  made.     At  first  I  directed 
my  tractio^  downwards  and  backwards,  the  handle  of  the  forceps 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait  of  the 
pelvis,  and  when  I  succeeded  in  flexins;  the  chin  of  the  child  upon 
the  sternum,  I  then  rotated  the  handle  of  the  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  demi-spiral  movement  of  the  bead.    In  this 
way,  after  very  great  effort,  1  succeeded  in  bringing  the  head  to 
the  inferior  strait,  the  occiput  pressing  on  the  perineum.    At  this 
stage  of  the  operation,  my  arms  and  hands  were  nearly  paralyzed, 
such  was  the  force  necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulty.    I  reques- 
ted Dr.  Mott,  who  was  by  my  side,  to  relieve  me,  and  he,  after  no 
inconsiderable  effort,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  head  into  the  world 
— and  our  gratification  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
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the  child  was  alive,  an  event  certainly  not  to  have  been  expected. 
As  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  only  inconvenience  experienced 
by  the  mother  after  her  aelivery  v^as  an  inability  to  pass  her  water 
— ihis  continued  ab6ut  two  weeks,  rendering  it  necesssary  to  intro- 
dace  the  catheter  twice,  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
bladder.  The  mother  and  child  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health,  it  being  now  three  months  since  the  operation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  that  the  patient  should  have 
been  delivered  sooner,  and  that  we  subjected  her  to  serious  and 
unnecessary  ha2ard  in  delaying  the  delivery  by  forceps.  This 
reasoning  might  possibly  be  sustained  on  general  principles — but,  I 
think  it  will  be  conceded  that  in  this  iddividual  case,  we  were  not 
only  justified  in  the  delay,  but  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  we  pursued.  In  my  judgment,  nothing,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  could  have  warranted  any  attempt  at 
artificial  delivery,  save  an  approach  to  exhausium  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  or  the  occurrence  of  some  accident  placing  life  in  the  most 
immineTit  peril.  The  position  of  the  foetal  head,  and  the  condition 
of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  were  such  as  to  render  extremely  proba- 
ble failure  of  any  attempt  at  delivery.  The  obvious  indication, 
therefore,  was  to  trust  to  nature  as  long  as  she  was  capable  of 
acting,  and .  for  the  accoucheur  to  pi-oceed  to  artificial  delivery  the 
moment  the  general  system  exhibited  evidences  of  prostration. 

This  is  the  second  tigne  I  have  performed  the  operation  of  vaginal- 
hysterotomy,  and  in  both  instances  the  lives  of  both  mother  and  child 
were  saved.  The  first  case  occurred  in  a  female,  whose  womb  had 
been  seriously  injured  in  consequence  of  attempts  made  to  occasion 
miscarriage  by  the  notoi*ious  abortionist  Madame  RestelL  The 
injury  infiicted  resulted  in  entire  obliteration  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb.  The  patient  was  taken  in  labour^  Dec.  ISth,  1843,  at  7 
o'clock,  P.  M.  and  was  attended  by  Drs.  Yermeule  and  Holden. 
On  the  following  day,  at  7  P.  M.  I  was  requested  to  see  her  in  con- 
sultation with  tnese  gentlemen.  Her  pains  were  violent,  and  she 
suffered  intensely.  On  making  an  examinatioo.  it  was  quite  evident 
that  there  was  obliteration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  In  the  pres* 
ence  of  Drs.  Washington^  Detmold,  Dbane,  Vermeule,  and  Holden, 
I  made  a  bilateral  section  of  the  uterus — ^and  in  ten  minutes  after 
the  incision,  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  'full-grown  living  child. 
The  mother  and  child  continued  to  do  well  without  one  untoward 
Symptoiii. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  operation  has  ever  been  performed  in 
America — at  least  I  have  found  no  record  of  it.  A  full  account  of 
this  case  was  published  in  the  ^ew^York  Journal  of  Medicine  for 
March,  1843. 

New-York,  February  1st,  1848. 

[We  are  promised  for  our  next  No.  the  report  of  a  case  in  which 
Vaginal  Hysterotomy  Was  performed  many  years  ago,  -by  a  physi- 
'  cian  now  residing  in  this  city; — Ed.  Bwp.  Med.  Joua.] 
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A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Jinaiomiocd  Museum  of  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  improvement.  By.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D., 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy in  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co. 
1847.     8vo.  pp.  352. 

This  is  a  beautifully  gotten  up  book,  creditable  alike  lo  publishers, 
the  society  under  whose  auspices  it  is  issued,  and  the  accomplished 
Professor  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page.  Tp  ourselves  it 
is  a  most  welcome  volume,  aside  from  the  intrinsic  value  which  it 
possesses  for  every  lover  of  Pathological  Anatomy  :  it  reprodu- 
ces objects  which  we  once  had  the  pleasure  examining,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  listening  to  the  explanations  and  valuable  comments  of 
our  friend — the  able  and  indefatigable  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Although  the  interest  and  value  of  the  Catalogue  are  enhanced  by 
this  circumstance,  yet,  for  those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  the  work  must  prove  both  attractive  and 
instructive  ;  and  we  conceive  that  its  publication  will  be  of  no  incon- 
siderable service  in  stimulating  other  associations  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Boston  Soci^ty^  in  collecting  and  preserving  speci* 
mens  illustrative  of  the  various  lesions  of  which  the  solid  structures 
are  the  se^it.  Prof.  Jackson,  as  we  have  been  informed,  is  in  a 
great  measure  entitled  to  the  merit  of  making  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  for  mental  improvement  what  it  is — ^a  source  of  soientific 
profit,  and  of  just  pride  to  his  professional  brethren  of  Boston. 
By  extending  the  advantages  of  the  collection  by  means  of  this 
carefully  prepared  descriptive  catalogue,  he  has  laid  the  profession 
of  the  whole  country  under  obligations. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  a  w<;rk  of  this  description  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  its  scope,  we  copy  his  classification,  which  is  an 
anatomical  one,  together  with  the  number  of  specimens  belonging 
to  each  division: 


u 
u 
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1.  Healthy  Bones,  78  specimens. 

2.  Diseased  Bones,  227 

3.  Soft  parts  about  bones,  22 

4.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels,  63 
[This  department  is  especially  rich  in  rare  and  valuable  specimens.] 

5.  Organs  of  Sense,  212        '' 

6.  Vocal  and  Respiratory  Organs,  29        '^ 

7.  Alimentary  Canal,  85        *^ 

8.  Organs  accessory  to  Alimentary  Canal,  55        '' 

9.  Urinary  Organs,  65        " 

10.  Female  Organs  of  Greneration,  88  '^ 

11.  Male  Organs  of  Generation,  24  ** 

12.  Utero-gestation,  45  '' 

13.  Monstrosities,  124  " 

14.  Parasites,  34  '' 

15.  Miscellaneous,  25  '' 

Total  924. 
The  formation  of  a  museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy  is  one  of 

the  means  by  which  members  of  an  association  are  incited  to  attend 
meetings,  and  to  co-operate  for  the  general  objects  for  which  scien- 
tific associations  are  formed.  In  this  way,  indirectly,  as  well  as 
directly,  it  accomplishes  good.  We  are  happy  to  learn  by  the 
following  conceding  paragraph  of  the  preface  of  the  work  before 
us  that  this  effect  has  been  exerted  upon  the  Boston  society  for 
mutual  improvement: — 

"In  regard  to  the  general  prospects  of  the  society  they  were 
never  betteir  than  at  the  present  time.  The  meeting  are  well 
attended,  and  well  sustained,  and  tend  to  the  promotion  of  good 
feeling,  as  well  as  of  medical  science.  The  cabinet,  the  library, 
and  the  records  of  nearly  twenty  years,  faithfully  kept,  form 
a  substantial  basis.  The  same  spirit  that  founded  the  society,  and 
has  thus  far  actuated  its  members,  still  prevails,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  perpetuate  its  existence,  and  render  it  for  many  years  to  come 
deserving  of  the  significant  name  it  bears.'' 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  regret 
that  the  same  spirit  which  has  actuated  the  Curator  in  the  publi- 
cation of  this  catalogue  does  not  lead  the  society  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  society  beyond  the  circle  of  its  members,  by  permitting 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  "  records  of  twenty  years,"  to 
appear  in  the  columns  of  a  medical  journal,  or  some  other  vehicle 
for  the  professional  reader.  We  shall  not  refrain  froin  quarreling 
with  our  Boston  friends  whenever  they  circumscribe  their  useful 
labors  within  the  limits  of  their  own  city. 
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Public  Health. — The  subject  of  public  health  appears  to  be 

« 

attracting,  of  Ute,  some  share  of  that  attention  which  U  merits. 
Appreciating  the  importance  of  statistics,  which  are  to  be  considered 
as    the   basis  of  all  reasoning    upon    sanitary    regulations,  the 
governments  of  Great'  Britain,  France  and  other  European  coun. 
tries,  for  several  years  past,  have  adopted  measures  to  collect  facts 
relating  to  the  value  of  life  as  affected  by  differences  of  location, 
station  in  life,  occupation,  and  other  circumstances  which  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  exert  favorable  or  unfavorable  influences 
upon  health  and  mortality.    In  this  country  the  subject  has  been 
strangely  neglected.    In  but  few  of  the  states  of  the  union,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  do  there  as  yet  exist  legal  enactments  even  for 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths.    In  the  state  of  New  York, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  a  law  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1847, 
providmg  for  such  a  registration,  but,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  it  has  not  yet  gone  into  practical  operation.    The  medicaj 
profession  of  this  country  have  by  no  mi^ans  been  insensible  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject;  hence,  we  find  among  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  first  national  medical  convention,  a  committee  appointed 
to  report  upon  it.    And  at  the  second  convention  a  forcible  and 
eloquent  report  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Griscom,  of  New- York, 
which,  together  with  the    other  reports,  was  published  in  this 
Journal.    In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  legal  provisions  for  vital 
statistics  have  been  in  force  for  several  years,  and  our  attention  is 
at  this  time  called  to  the  subject  by  the  perusal  of  a  memorial  pre* 
sented  to  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  by  a  com- 
mittee from   the  American  SiatisXical  Association^  (an  association 
organized  in  Massachusetts  a  few  years  since,)  petitioning  for  a 
sanitary  survey  of  the  State  under  authority  of  the  State  govern- 
ment.   This  memorial,  (which  is  signed  by  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D., 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  association)  presents 
in  a  just  and  strong  light  some  of  the  considerations  which  render 
the  survey  asked  for,  both  appropriate  and  important  a&  an  object 
for  Legislative  action.    These  considerations  are  by  no  means 
local  in  their  application,  and  will  answer  quite  as  well  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  any  other  State,  as  for  the  State  of  Massa-^ 
chusetts. 
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The  committee  do  not  propose  any  particalar  plan  of  a  sanitary 
survey,  leaving  this  to  the  wbdom  of  the  Legislative  body  to 
which  the  memorial  is  addressed.  The  memorial  was^  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  What 
farther  legislative  action  will  be  had  remains  to  be  seen,  but  we 
entertain  strong  hopes  that,  with  characteristic  wisdom  and  sound 
policy,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  will  lead  the  way  in 
this  new  and  important  movement,  as  she  has  already  in  proviiMng 
for  the  collection  of  statistical  infc^-mation  bearing  on  the  subject  oi 
public  health. 

As  preliminary  to  a  proper  system  of  saaitaf y  regulations,  and 
as  furnishing  knowledge  of  vital  consequences  fo  the  public  weal» 
we  hope  that  registration  laws  will  be  speedily  adc^ed  by  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  For  arguments  and  illustrationa  of  the 
immense  importance  wluch  belot^s  to  this  subject,  we  cannot  do 
better  dian  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  address 
nf  iht  Maiionul  Medical  Convention  to  the  gmmjunenis  of  the  sev- 
eral States^  reported  by  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Grisconi  was 
chairman,  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  It  is  manifestly  the 
duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  use  effortsr  th^t  tbe  subject  may 
be  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  community  at  large,  and  that  the 
attention  oi  Legislators  shall  be  especially  direoted  to  it.  These 
ends  would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  promoted  by  an  eittei^ive  circula* 
tion  of  the  address  just  mentioned,  and  this  might  be  effected  by 
procuring  its  publication  in  the  various  newspapers,  and  other  public 
cations  throughout  the  country. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Medical  Plants^  Indigenous  and  Exolk^  Gromf^ 
in  the  State  of  JHew-York^  mih  abrief  account  of  their  Composition 
and  Medical  Properties.  By  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  in  Geneva  Medical  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  BuiTaio,  etc.  New- York :  J.  a%d  H.  G.  Langley.  1848. 
•Svo,  pp.64. 

With  characteristic  industry,  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  medi- 
cal science,  Dr.  Lee  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  labor 
in  the  preparation  of  this  catalogue,  for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  profession  generally,  and  particularly  of  the  profession  of 
the  State  of  New-York.    Dr.  L.  adopts  the  natural  system  of 
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arrangement  which  is  now  fast  superseding  the  complex,  but,  yet, 
ingenious  classification  of  Linnseus.  We  take  the  following  from  the 
preface  : — 

"  The  whole  number  of  flowering  plants  hitherto  discovered  in 
this  State,  according  to  Prof.  Torrey,  is  about  1450  species.  Of 
these  about  1200  are  herbaceous,  and  150  are  ornamental.  We 
have  250  species  of  woody  plants,  including  eighty  that  attain  the 
the  size  of  trees.  There  are  also  150  plants  that  are  known  to 
possess  medical  properties.  Of  exotics,  now  naturalized,  we  have 
160  species,  many  of  which  have  probably  been  introduced  with 
grain,  and  other  agricultural  products  from  abroad.  Of  such,  are 
nearly  all  the  weeds  that  prove  so  troublesome  to  the  farmer.  To 
the  same  source,  we  are  also  indebted  for  many  of  our  useful  spe- 
cies, as  most  of  our  different  grasses,  which  spring  up  spontaneously 
on  every  hand. 

Of  Ferns  we  have  about  fifty  species  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  the 
State,  some  of  which  are  medicinal.  The  Male  Fern  does  not 
grow  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Our  Mosses,  Liverworts^  Lich* 
ens  and  Sea-weeds,^  have  as  yet  been  but  very  imperfectly  investi- 
gated ;  though  many  of  them  would  undoubtedly  furnish  valuable 
resources  to  the  medical  man.  When  these  have  become  more 
fully  known,  we  shall  no  longer  send  to  Iceland,  Ireland,  and  the 
East  Indies,  for  mucilaginous  mosses,  and  other  remedies  of  this 
class.  Our  Fungi  are  almost  innumerable,  constituting,  probably, 
at  least  3000  species,  but  few  of  which  have  been  thoroughly 
studied.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  such  as  wish  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  making  discoveries  in  a  terra  incognita.  At  present  our 
knowledge  scarcely  suffices  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  such  as  a|re 
poisonous  from  those  which  are  edible  and  nutritious.  Where  is  the 
genius,  which  is  to  illustrate  this  dark  region?  Where  the  man^ 
whose  name  is  to  be  connected  with  this  branch  of  natural  science^ 
in  all  future  timet- 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  botany  of  this  state  is  as  yet 
fully  explored.  A  large  majority  of  our  phenogamous  plants  have 
undoubtedly  been  discovered  ;  but  yet  we  believe  that  numerous 
interesting  plants  of  this  class  remain  undetected,  besides  thousands 
of  the  cryptogamic  order.  The  geological  features  of  our  State  are 
greatly  diversified,  and  so  is  its  range  of  temperature  ;  and  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  plants,  being  governed  by  both  these  circum- 
stances. Already  we  can  number  as  many  species  as  are  found  in 
the  whole  of  New  England.  But  we  have  mountainous  and  alpine 
regions  in  our  State,  elevated  some  6000  feet  above  the  ocean, 
which  furnish  an  alpine  vegetation,  and  which  remain  almost  unex- 
plored. We  have  many  plants  on  our  Atlantic  borders,  as  Long 
island,  which  are  found  no  where  else  in  the  State  ;  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  to  our  moun- 
tainous and  western  and  northern  regions.     We  have  many  marine 
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plants  growing  on  the  borders  of  our  northern  lakes,  showing  that 
their  waters  were  formerly  saline.*' 


Ekmenl^ofthe  Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  David 
H.  Tucker,  M,  D.,  Professor,  etc.,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blackiston.    8vo.    pp.  405. 

We  have  received  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
by  David  H.  Tucker,  M.  D. ;  being  the  first  number  of  the  Medical 
Practitioners  and  Students'  Library. 

We  have  hastily  examined  this  volume,  and  think  it  combines 
the  merits  of  several  of  the  larger  works  on  obstetric  science,  in 
a  very  condensed  and  economical  form.  There  have  been  several 
works  of  a  similar  character  published  in  Europe  and  America, 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  this  compendium  commends  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  profession  by  reason  of  its  conciseness, 
and  from  that  fact  that  it  is  an  American  production,  and  brings 
the  student  down  to  the  present  moment  in  all  the  improvements  in 
the  science. 

In  relation  to  the  theory  of  generation,  he  adopts  the  theory  of 
the  periodic  expulsion  •of  ova,  substantially,  as  taught  by  M.  M, 
Bischoff,  Raciborski  and  Pouchet. 

In  the  mechanism  of  labour,  Dr.  Tucker  has  very  judiciously 
(as  we  think)  simplified  and  diminished  the  number  of  positions  in 
his  classification,  making  but  four  instead  of  six  or  eight,  as  described 
by  some  modern  writers.  We  might,  doubtless,  in  the  early  stage 
of  labour,  find  the  vertex  pointing  to  almost  any  part  of  the  pelyic 
brim;  but  so  soon  as  the  head  engages  in  the  superior  strait*  it 
would  seem  that  the  long  diameter  of  the  foetal  head  must  occupy 
the  oblique  or  long  pelvic  diameter.  Indeed  we  believe  this  will 
always  hold  true,  when  the  relative  portions  of  the  head  and  pelvis 
are  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  importance  what 
relations  the  former  holds  to  the  latter.  In  cases  of  pelvic 
deformity,  the  head  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  peculiar  mal. 
formation  present,  and  will  be  an  exception  to  any  ru!e  which  may 
be  laid  down  as  applicable  to  the  normal  pelvis.  We  would  there- 
fore adopt  the  views  of  Neagle,  and  can  perceive  no  propriety  in 
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multiplying  the  number  of  positions  as  Ramsbotham  and  Mad. 
Le  Chapell  have  done. 

We  think  Dr.  T.  too  much  inclined  to  favor  the  innovation  of 
Dr.  Simpson  in  the  treatment  of  placenta  prsevia.  In  the  main, 
however,  we  can  concur  with  Dr.  T.  in  bis  views  of  practice,  and 
are  happy  to  see  that  his  work  embraces  all  the  improvements  of 
modern  practice  in  surgical  midwifery;  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  furnishes  the  most  complete  and  systematic  work,  for  its 
price,  extant.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate  and  well  executed, 
and,  from  the  limited  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  the  work,  we  are  induced  to  regret  only,  that  Dr. 
Tucker,  who  shows  himself  fully  competent  for  the  task,  by  his 
judicious  discrimination  in  this  undertaking,  did  not  extend  his 
labors,  and  provide  for  the  profession  what,  we  consider  a  great 
desideratum^  a  cychpcedia  of  obstetric  medicine'  In  short,  perform 
for  the  practitioner  of  midwifery  (by  collecting  in  one  extensive 
work,  everything  which  relates  to  the  female  and  her  diseases,) 
what  Tweedie,  or  Copland,  or  Forbes  have  accomplished  for  the 
general  practitioner.  '  J.  P.  W. 

Jarvis*  Surgical  Mjuster. — Mr.  Editor: — Your  readers  are 
doubtless  acquainted  with  the  admirable  invention  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  of 
Connecticut,  for  the  reduction  of  fractures  and  dislocations.  This 
instrument,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  surgeon, 
has  been  recently  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Army  Medical 
Board,  who  have  reported  upon  it  favorably,  a  copy  of  which  1 
forward  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal,  Having  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  talented  and  ingenious  inventor,  I  am  desirous 
that  his  useful  '^adjuster"  should  meet  with  that* favor  irom  the 
profession,  to  which  its  undoubted  merits  entitle  it 

I  am  very  truly,  yours  &c. 

CHARLES  A.  LEE,  M.  D. 

Special  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Board  on  Jarvis'  Surgical 
Adjuster: 

The  Army  Medical  Board,  consisting  of  Surgeons  Finley, 
Stimeche,  and  assistant  surgeon  Southgate,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
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War,  prayiDg  that  Jarvis*  Surgical  Adjuster  might  be  famished  to 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  an 
examination  of  the  instrument  has  satisfied  them  of  its  adaptation 
to  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations.  The  facility  with 
which  extension  may  be  appKed  in  a  gentle  and  continuous  manner, 
aad  instantly  intermitted  without  losing  the  effect  produced,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  limb  may  be  manipoiated,  render  it  an 
admirable  resource  in  d»locations,  which  have  continued  unreduced 
from  unskilfully  directed  efforts,  to  the  absence  and  surgical  aid, 
as  wefl  as  in  those  which  occasionally,  under  the  best  manage** 
ment,  resist  the  means  applied.  The  Board  are  likewise  of  the 
opinion,  that  it  will  prove  an  excellent  means  of  treating  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone;  an  accident,  the  treatment  of  which 
is  too  often  followed  by  unsatisfactory  results. 

Whilst  the  Board  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  value  of  the 
invention,  and  admire  it  as  a  happy  application  of  American  inge- 
nuity to  the  relief  of  human  sufiering,  they  are  of  ihe  ofmiion  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  fractures  and  dislocatbns  may  be  satis* 
factorily  treated  by  the  means  and  appliances  usually  restored  to; 
and  at  our  military  posts  when  well  directed  surgical  aid  is  imme* 
diately  rendered  on  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  such  an  instrument 
will  be  seldom  called  for.  So  high  an  opinion,  however,  does  the 
Board  entertain  of  it,  ss  a  reliable  means  of  relief  in  cases  which 
may  occasionally  present  themselves,  that  they  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  Surgeon  General,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient 
to  furnish  the  instrument  to  some  of  our  large  milHary  station?, 
and  to  each  divisions  of  our  army  in  the  field.  Respectfully  sub- 
mitted by  direction  of  the  Board. 

Signed,  ROBERT  SOUTHGATE, 

•Sssistani  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 
Thomas  Lawson,  Surgeon  General.  Washington,  D.  C. 

New- York,  May  25,  1848. 


Termination  of  the  third  Volume  of  this  Journal — Our  subscri- 
bers will  observe  that  with  this  number  .^rmiMtes  the  third  volume 
of  our  JourpaJ.  The  title  page  and  index  for  volume  third  is 
embraced  in  this  number,  intended  to  be  detach^,  and  placed  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  work,  when  bound.  The  present  issue 
has  been  delayed  a  few  days  in  order  to  announce  some  contem- 
plated arrangements  for  the  fourth  volume,  calculated  to  enhance 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  work.  These  arrangements,  tf 
perfected,  will  be  announced  in  our  next  number.  As  the  printing 
of  the  first  number  of  the  next  volume  will  not  be  entered  upon 
until  it  be  concluded  whether  the  Journal  be  continued  without  any 
alteration,  it  may  not  be  issued  quite  so  early  in  the  month  of  June 
as  usual.  We  reserve  farther  remarks  suggested  by  the  expiration 
of  one  volume,  and  the  commencerrient  of  another,  for  our  next 

number.  

Extension  of  Lecture  Terms. — The  last  number  of  the  Southern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  contains  a  statement,  which,  in  jus- 
tice, to  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  should  be  generally  known. 
It  is,  that  the  Georgia  College  in  1832  was  organized  upon  a  six 
months  course  of  Lectures,  and  for  fiye  successive  sessions,  this  plan 
was  continued.  Finding  that  the  classes  did  not  increase,  in  1885 
a  circular  was  addressed  lo  every  medical  College  in  the  United 
States,  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  same  length  of  term.  No 
other  institution,  however,  acceeding  to  the  proposition,  the 
Georgia  school  reluctantly  shortened  its  term  to  four  months.  We 
take  pleasure  in  aiding  to  give  currency  to  the  foregoing  statement, 
in  order  that  the  nwrit  of  priority  in  the  matter  may  be  attached  to 
the  institution  to  which  it  rightfully  belongs. 

.Smerican  Medical  Association, — The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  3d  inst.,  and  closed  its  session  on  the 
4th  inst.     The  number  of  delegates  present  was  277. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: — 

President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New-York;  Vi(;e  Presidenla, 
Drs..Samnel  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia;  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston; 
Paul  T.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  and  Wm.  M.  Awl,  of  Ohio. 

Secretaries,  Drs.  Alfred  Stille,  of  Philadelphia,  and  I 
ditch,  of  Boston. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Boston,  Mas: 

We  expect  soon  to  receive  full  reports  of  the  proceec 
and  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers  in  our  next  numbe 
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Colhdion.^^ThiB  is  the  name  applied  to  the  new  preparation 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  adhesive  plaster.  The  term  is  derived 
from  kolIOf  glue;  and  eidos^  resembling.  The  two  claimants  for 
the  discovery  of  its  application  to  surgical  objects,  are  contending 
for  the  honor  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Medical  Journal. 
We  suppose  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  the  arti- 
cle, but  we  perceive  that  both  combatants  have  forgotten,  in 
the  heat  of  controversy,  to  state  the  process  of  which  it  is  pre- 
pared. We  are  not  so  uncharitable  as  to  suspect  there  is  any  dis- 
position  to  keep  the  process  secret. 

Prof.  Peaske^s  Synopsis  oj  Lectures  on  Oeneral  and  Human 
Physiology.     1848. 

This  synopsis,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  polite  attention 
of  the  author,  presents  a  comprehensive  digest  of  all  the  more 
important  points  embraced  in  general  and  human  physiology. 
While  it  shows  the  author's  course  to  be  thorough  and  complete, 
afad  must  be  of  material  service  to  those  in  attendance  thereupon,  it 
is  calculated  to  serve  an  useful  purpose  for  the  practitioner  who 
may  wish  to  review  the  subjects,  in  order  to  refresh  his  recollection 
of  the  multitude  of  facts  which  they  embrace. 

We  hav6  also  been  favored  with  an  introductory  lecture  by  Prof. 
P.,  which  we  have  perused  with  much  gratification. 

Buffalo  Medical  College, — The  lecture  session  of  this  Institution, 
now  in  progress,  will  close  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  proximo,  on 
which  day  degrees  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates.  The  class 
in  attendance  numbers  ninety.  The  council  of  the  University 
have  purchased  a  site  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Virginia  streets, 
and  the  new  edifice  is  shortly  to  be  commenced.  The  next  session 
commences  on  the  last  of  November,-  and  continues^ve  months. 


BaHlett  on  Fevers, — We  owe  an  apolpgy,  not  only  to  the  author 
and  publishers  of  this  work,  but  also  to  our  readers,  for  delaying 
critical  notice  of  it.  We  have  intended  to  prepare  an  extended 
review,  but  the  pressure  of  various  duties  has  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design.  We  shall  devote  some  space  to  it  in  our  next 
number. 


